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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1932 

lit. Civil Disohedience revived \ Coyigress Working Coynmittee's Resolutions : — After 
protracted deliberations, the All-liidia Congress Working Committee paped a 
resolution tentatively planning Civil Disobedience, which Mahatma Gandhi, in hia 
reply to the Viceroy, said would be suspended if the Viceroy considered it worth 
while to peruse it. The plan included a vigorous boycott of British goods, and 
concerned also disobedience of “unmoral laws/' Regarding the request to the 
Viceroy to reconsider his reply to Gandhiji the Working Committee urged for a 
public and impartial inquiry into the Ordinance question. The Committee also 
passed a resolution that tlic Premier’s Round Table Conference Declarations were 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terras of the Congress demands. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not coming from Government, the Working 
Committee called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The following 
conditions, however, were to be strictly observed: — (1) People must be ready to 
undergo great sullcTitig and yet remain non-violent; (2) social boycott of Govern- 
ment otficials is to be undertaken; (d) Volunteers should never be hired, though 
the bare wants of themselves or their dependents may be provided ; (4) Boycott 

of all foreign cloth is obligatory ; (5) Non-violent picketing of liquor and foreign 
cloth shops is to be resumed ; (C) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of 

salt should be resumed ; (7) Orders issued under the Ordinances may be civilly 

disobeyed. 

2n<l. Liberals' Appeal to Vicerog: — The Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India met under the Presidentship of Sir Pheroze Sethna and after 
a heated debate on the situation in the country created by the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, decided to telegraph to the Viceroy urging that every avenue 
should be explored for the continuance of co-operation of all progressive political 
parties in the country for the successful conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference. 

3rd. Belated Refulgence of Liberal Lights : — The leading Liberal .lights of Bombay 
alarmed at the prospect of the revival of the Civil Disobedience Movement made 
repeated entries and exits to and from “Mani Bhuvan” wearing grave looks. Being 
questioned as to the results of their activities, they were cither non-committal or 
admitted that they. were unable to move their little linger in averting a crisis. 

4lh. Arrests and CoJivictions’: — Mahatma ‘Gandhi arrested at “Mani Bhuvan”, 
Bombay. Simultaneously with Gaudhiji’s arrest, Mr. Valiabhbhai Patel, 
Congress President, was taken into custody at his owm residence under the same 
Regulation as Gandhiji, and driven in a separate cur to Poona. He was taken to the 
Yerrowada prison. Scenes that w^ere witnessed in Bombay following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel were vividly reminiscent of the 
days of the Civil Disobedience Movement last year. A huge procession paraded 
the city streets waving national flags. Old and familiar national slogans were 
sent out from house-tops. All shops shut their doors, and suspended business as 
a mark of protest against the arrests. The hartal was both complete and 
voluntary. — Babu Rajeiidra Prasad, the member of the Congress Working 
Committee for Bihar, who had been nominated by Sardar Patel to succeed him 
as the Congress President, was arrested at the Sadakat Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee. — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, General 
Hecretary, Indian National Congress, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous im- 

S risonment and a fine of Rs. 500, or in default 3 months more under the U. P. 

ordinance for disobeying the order not to leave the municipal limits of Allahabad. 
— Mr. T. A. K. Bherwani was sentenced to six months and a fine of Rs. 150 or in 
default, 3 months more. 

I 
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Congreit Working Committee Declared Unlawful. — The Government of India 
declared the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee an uniaw- 
fol association as constituting a danger to the public peace. 

Four New Ordinances Promulgated : — H, E. the Viceroy promulgated four 
Ordinances for the purpose of meeting the situation created by the civil disobe- 
dience movement. (1) The Emergency Powers Ordinance: — This was practically on 
the lines of Ordinance for the North West Frontier Province, excepting that its 
scope was widened to include all acts prejudicial to public safety and peace and 
that it reintroduced the Old Press Ordinance for the whole of India under the 
machinery of the Press Act. This Ordinance was extended immediately by 
notification to Bombay and Bengal. The Ordinance gave power not only to 
control suspected persons who act in a manner prejudicial to public safety or 
pekee, but also covered acts in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to public- 
safety or peace. (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordinance : — This was the same as applied 
to United Provinces and North West Frontier Province and was extended 
immediately to Madras, Bombay, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Central 
Provinces. — Unlairful Associations Ordinance: — This was the same as applied to 
the North West Frontier Province and was extended at once to Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. It also gave powers to the 
Government of India to declare any association unlawful so that the order so far 
i;:^ay have effect throughout British India. This was meant to cover the difficulty 
experienced on the last occasion by every local Government having declared the 
Congress Working Committee unlawful. (4) Prevention of Molestation and Boycott^ 
ing Ordinance : — This extended to the whole of British India but before it wa» 
brought^ into force* local Governments would have to notify. The Ordinance was 
on the lines of the Old Ordinance except that it extended the definition of molesta- 
tion to include peaceful picketing as an offence. 


Stii. Arrests ajid Convictions in U P. — Lucknow Congress leaders, Mr. C. R. 
Gupta, H. P. Saxena, Gopinath Srivastava, Mrs. Buniti Mitter, Bri Krishna 
and Prabhu were sentenced to suffer three months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of Rs. 200 each or in default to suffer one and a half months’ 
additional imprisonment. Bm. Annapurna Devi was sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Its. 200. 

Omnibus A^'rest of Congress Leaders in Calcutta : — Following the ideclaration 
of forty-five organisations as luiIaAvful associations the Calcutta Police 
conducted extensive searches and made a large number of arrests in the city. 
About 60 places were searched which included the offices of the forty-five associa- 
tions declari^d unlawful and about twenty arrests were made. The police seized 
office files a!hd a large number of other documents, removed all moveable articles 
found in the offices of the organisations declared unlawful, placed them under 
lock and key and posted constables on guard at their gates. It was stated that two 
motor cycles were taken away in the course of the raid on the Birala Vyayam 
Samity. The arrests were made under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

War on Congress all over the Country: — Ordinance rule officially began in 
Bombay with the publication of a Gazette Extraordinary applying the four 
Ordinances.—* At Benares the police opened fire in dispersing the meeting held 
to protest against Mahatma’s arrest. — At Delhi the Chief Commissioner declared 
unlawful the Provincial and District Congress Committees. The Police carried 
out numerous searches including the search of the Congress Office, the residence 
of Dr. Ansari and the Offices of the ‘Tej’ and ‘Arjun,’ vernacular dailies. — War 
on Congress organisations in the Punjab, U. P., N. W. F. and Bengal was in 
full swing and reports of arrests, raids and convictions of Congressmen poured 
in incessantly. 

6tli* Lathi Charge in Coimbatore ;~A lathi charge was made by the Coimbatore 
Police on Congress volunteers who commenced picketing of foreign cloth shops 
in defiance of 144 order in which one volunteer was seriously injured. Crowds 
b^an to collect here and there and in dispersing the crowd, it was statedf 
several persons were injured. A few shop-keepers were also hit. A few individuals 
ID the market were also hurt by the lathi charge. 
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Police raid in Boinhay : Leaders arrested 'The Bombay Police commenced a 
big drive against those behind the Congress movement in the city, A number 
of simultaneous arrests were quickly made including Mr. Nagindas Master (^Vice- 
President, B. P. C. C.) Mr. V. J, Patel, ex-President of the Assembly ana 
K. F, Nariman, President of the local Congress Executive and member of tne 
Working Committee. Hatches of police moved swiftly from place to place accord- 
ing to the prearranged plan and took the leaders away in police automobiles as 
each was arrested. Tn addition to the arrests almost simultaneous arrests were made 
of : Mr. Narayan Deshpande, member B. P. C. C and Dictator, Bhuleswar Ward 
Congress ; Mrs. Shantcboii Venkarkar, member, B. P.^C. C., Mr. S. K. Farulkar, Mr. 
T. K. Naravani, C. Ward Congress Prcsideid, Mr. Motichand Kapadia, ihember B. 
P. C. C. and Municipal corporator, Mr. B. K. Patil, ex- Secret ary, B- P. C. C.#Mr. 
.layant Dalai, Congress Bulletin Editor, Mr. 1). 8. Barbrekar, ox-Congress Dictator, 
Bardar Jamait Bingh, leader, Bombay Bikh Association, Mrs. AvantikaBai Gokhale, 
ex-Dictator, Mr. (Tiinvant Kapadia, War Council member. Pandit Mukiind 
Malaviya, son of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Byed Abdulla BreWi, editor of 
“Bombay Chronicle.” Mr. Dhurander, Assistant (alitor of “Navakal,” a vernacular 
daily, Mr. K, K. M<'non, member B. P. O. C., Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Miinshi, Mr. 
Janinadas Dwarkads and Mrs C/aplain. 

Complete Hartal in Botnbay : A.iad Maidan Afeetiny Following the whole- 
sale arrests, the city observed a complete Hartal. All the principal markets were 
closed, while schools and colleges were practically dt'serted. Desh Sevikas in 
orange colour ‘saries’ appeared in Fort and picketed several foreign cloth shops 
under the lead of Mrs. Kaiualadcvi Chattopadliya. After half an hour the picketing 
commenced, the shops closed their doors, and the pickets retired. Mrs. Kamala- 
devi, however, was arrested. —There was a huge meeting at the Azad Maidan in the 
evening. The meeting was convened to protest against the summary arrest in 
the city. Mr. Ohoksey addressed the meeting. A rumour got round that the 
police would interfere and break up th(^ meeting, and a large crowd thronged the 
pavements opposite the Esplanaae Police Biation. But the meeting passed off 
without any interference. — Earlier in the day, the police took possession of the 
(■engross ilouse, pulled down the National Flag and hoisted the Union Jack in 
its place. The raid on the Congress House was followed by similar raids on 
the officers of the Youth League and the Naw Jiiwan Bharat Babha and the 
Hindustani Beva Dal. The police seized books and records and locked the premises. 
At the Congress House, however, the police could not seize any articles of records 
as the office- bear(U’8 had previously (akf?n good care to practically empty the 
premises of every bit of furniture and record. 

g. 

7th. Arm/cS aird Convictions Jn Karachi Mr. Naraindas Ananc^jee Bechar, Mr. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, Mr. Parsram Taliilramani, Becrctary, Karachi Congress Com- 
mittee, Dr. Tarachand Lalwani, Municipal Councillor, Bwarai Krishnanand, member 
All-India Congress Committee, Mr. K. K. Sidhva, Municipal Councillor, Mr. Maharaj 
Cakram, Mr. Narshinl 1 and Moulvi Mahomed Bidik, member, All-India Congress. 
Committee, wore arrested. — Simultaneous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
effected at Ahmcdabad. Prominent among those arrested were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Manilal Kothnri, Kiimarappa, Kalelkar and Raja Rao. All the arrested 
persons were removed to the Babarmati jail.— Mr. Gangadhara Rao Deshpande, 
a prominent Karnatnk leader, was arrested under OrdinanccNo. 2 of 1932. Mr. Babu 
Thakur, Editor oi the ‘ Tamil Bharat” was also arrested on the same day. — At 
Cocanada Messrs. Sambamurthi, Satyanarayana, Raju and Bhat were sentenced to 
two years’ R. 1. for disobeying Bection 144 order. Dr. B. Pattabhisitharamayya, 
Mr. M. Krishna Rao and Dr. V. D. Nageswara Rao were convicted under Sections 
145 and 118, and sentenced to undergo 2 years’ R. I, and Rs. 1,000 fine under Bee. 
145 and 6 mouths’ R. I. and a fine of Rs, 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prakasam. D. Narayanaraju, A Govindachari, Majeti Narayana Rao, D. 
Krishnamurthi, B. Ranpasai, V, Suri Sastry, and U. Pattabhiramayya were 
sentenced to undergo seveu months’ rigorous and one month’s simple imprison- 
ment under Sections 145 and 188, I. P. C, 

Sir M, Shafi Dead The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Shafi, temporary Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, died of Jpneiimonia, at his residence in New 
Delhi. All offices of the Government in Delhi were closed for the day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
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8lli. Arrests And Convictions Dr. Ansari who succeeded Babu Rajendra Prasad 
as the Congress President, was arrested at his residence ‘in New Delhi, He was 
sentenced to 6 months’ 8. 1, and a fine of Rs. 200. Mrs. Rajpati Kaul, Mother-in-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Arif Hasvi. local Congress “dictator” and Srimathi 
Durgadevi, Srimati Rampyari and Y. P. Varma, fire prominentlCongressites arrested 
while addressing a mass meeting in Queens Garden, New Delhi after the arrest of 
Dr. Ansari, were sentenced each to three months’ simple imprisonment and a.fine of 
Rs. 50 in default to suffer additional six weeks. — Mr. A Yaidyanath Aiyar, the 
President of the District and Town Congress Committee in Madura, was sentenced 
under Section 143, I.P.C., to undergo rigorous imprisonment for G months and a 
fine of Rs, 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, who succeeded Mr. Yaidyanath Aiyar as 
“<|Jctator” was sentenced, for disobeying order under Bee. 144, to undergo 2 
years’ R.I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 200. — At Dharwar Mr. Hanumantha Rao 
Kaujalgi, member of the A. I. C. C, was arrested. 

Congress organisation declared IllegaL — A Gazette Extraordinary issued by the 
Bombay Government declared 80 Congress organisations including various sub- 
committees of the City Provincial Congress Committee unlawful. 

9lli. Messrs. C. R. Chariar and Satgamnrihi Sentenced Messrs. C. Rajagopalchariar 
and S. Satyamurthi were arrested while they were distributing Tamil leaflets en- 
titled “The Satyagraha Fight.” They were arrested under the Molestation and 
Boyreotting Ordiclance. Mr. Satyamurthi was sentenced, under Sec. 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, to one year R J., and to 6 montliB’ S. I. under 
Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was sentenced to undergo 
6 months’ simple imprisonment under Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. 

Lathi Charge on Pirketers in Madras : — Picketing of foreign cloth shops was 
carried on during the week by small batches of Congress volunteers. The police 
charged them with lathis and severely belaboured them, (’rowds which were 
attracted by the picketing were dispersed by water hose and lathis. 

10th Ordinance in Patiala ‘.—His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala promulgated 
an Ordinance under which any society which helps the terrorists or terrorises 
or spreads sedition within the State would be declared unlawful. 

Lathi Charge at Periyakulam : — A batch of volunteers who were picketing a toddy 
shop at Periyakulam were charged with lathis by the police. They were profusely 
bleeding and fell down unconscious. On the next day, another batch of volunteers, 
picketed the toddy shop. The police with lathis severely charged them. The 
injuries inflicted were more serious. 

lUh. Severe Lathi Charge at Tiruppur : — Messrs. B. B. Bundnrara of the All-India 
Bpinnery’s Association, P. Nachimuthu Goundiin, Dictator, O. K. S. R. Kuraaras- 
wami, Viswanatha Nair, Narayaoaswami, Appukkutti Raman Nair, Subbaroyan 
and Nochimuthu, the first batch of Congress volunteers attached to the Desa- 
bandhu Youth League, Tiruppur, marched in procession carrying national flags 
and singing national songs defying the prohibitory order. As they were nearing 
the police station on the main roara, a number of police constables prevented 
their march. The volunteers stopped and as they refused to disperse, lathi 
charge was made and all volunteers fell down on the road, after receiving severe 
beatings. Kumarswami, whose skull was said to have been fractured, did not 
regain consciousness and ho succumbed on .12th January. The deceased had 
injuries on his legs and other parts as well. 

Lathi Charge at Karachi : — About thirty men were injured as a result of a 
lathi charge on a public meeting which had been declared unlawful. The meeting 
followed a large procession which started from the Rambaug Recreation Ground 
and paraded the streets, returning to the starting place. Foot and mounted police 
came up to the scene with the District Magistrate who declared the meeting unlawful 
and gave it five minutes to disperse. On its refusal, twelve arrests were made 
including Mrs. Parbati Gidwani. The national flag was then pulled down and a 
cordon of policemen was placed round the women. The police next made a lathi 
charge and dispersed the crowd. The people who received injures in the process 
were removed to Gandhi Hospital. 
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13th. '^Swaraj Bhaivan' occupied: by Police: — The “Swaraj Bhawan”, where the 
Allahabad Congress offices were located, being “notified,” was taken possession of 
by the Police. The Congress fl^ag was removed, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
on it. A guard was placed over the building. 

Arrests and Convictions ; — Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, President, and Selh Poonam- 
chand, Secretary of the Nagpur Congress Committee, were convicted under Sections 
117 of the Indian Penal Code and 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to 
an aggregate term of three years^ rigorous imprisonment. — Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Krishna Ballahh Bahai sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. Messrs. Jagat Narnin and IVajapati Misir, Congress leaders of Bihar, were 
sentenced to five and a half months’ rigorous imprisonment. Messrs. Braj Kishore 
and jMathma Prasad were sentenced to five months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Acharya Uarihardas, “Dictator” of the Utkal Congress Committee and seventeen 
others sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each for attending a Con- 
gress meeting which had been declared unlawful. 

Police occupy congress House at* Royapettah, Madras 

where the All-India Swa^ieshi Exhibition was being held was occupied 
by the Police to-day as ^ result of the Gazette Extraordinary issued 
by the Loral Government late on the previous evening, declaring the 
“Congress House” to be a building used for unlawful purposes. That notification 
empowered the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take possession of the building 
ana materials therein. The Magistrate and the Police took possession iof office 
records, the cash chest and the cheque book and made an inventory of all the 
articles found there. 

14lh. '^Navnjivan'' Office Locked-up : — Following the arrest of Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, 
editor, printer and publisher of the “Navjivan” and the “Navjivan” press, the 
police were posted at the entrance and the officers asked the clerical and press 
establishment to clear out, which they did. The police then sealed the press 
and the office-buildings, under an order issued by the District Magistrate, after 
which guards were posted. 

Associaiions Banned in Bengal :—272 associations, comprising Congress Corarailtees 
and other allied organisations in several districts in Bengal were declared unlaw- 
ful under Boction 10 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
Twenty-three associaticuis were declared unlawful in the district of Nadia, 8 in 
Tippera district, 11 in Bogra district, 11 bi Howrah district, 22 in Dacca district, 
8 in Rurdwan district, 100 in Midnapore district, 25 in 24 Parganas, 18 in 
Faridpore district, 37 in Myraensingh district and 9 in Rajshahi district. Fifteen 
persons were arrested in Calcutta for leading a procession, picketing foreign 
cloth shops in Burra bazar, holding a meeting in College Square and distribu- 
ting unauthorised leaflets. 

Lathi Charge in Bombay Repeated lathi charges were resorted to by the police 
in dispersing a good number of processions and public meetings held in Bom- 
bay in the evening, in defiance of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order 
prohibiting Congress demonstrations in the city. In many cases, the police only 
brandished their lathies and chased away crowds who scattered and ran belter 
skelter. This helped to keep down the total casualties to BO injured. For 
nearly four hours, the police were kept busy chasing the crowds, arres- 
ting men, and capturing national flags. The day’s events culminated in over 
55 arrests at various places. The arrests included old men, youths and boys who 
defiantly waved national flags and offered themselves for arrest. In many cases 
they refused to part with their flags, until they were pinned to the ground and 
the flag snatched away by the police. 

15th. Arrests ami Convictions '.--‘Islts, Kasturibai Gandhi, Miss Maniben Patel, 
Miss Mithuben, Mr. Iswarlal Amin, Dictator, Bardoli, and four others were con- 
vict^ at Surat, under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mrs. 
Gandhi was seutenced to six weeks’ simple imprisonment, and directed to be 
placed in Class “A”. Miss Maniben Patel, Miss Mithuben and two other women 
sentenced to months^ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a fine of Rs. 
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Mr» K, Namswara Eao Sentenced — Mr. K. Nageswara Rao was arrested at George 
Town, Madrs w^hile he was distributing boycott leaflets. He was sentenced, on the 
next day, under Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932, to undergo simple imprisonment 
for six mouths and to pay a fine of Rs. 250. 

Thirty Students arrested in Calcutta: Girl leads Procession : — Miss ximita Dutt a 
student of the 5lh year Economics class of the Calcutta University College, was 
arrested along with twenty nine other students including Miss Biva Dutt, a 
school student, in the Cornwallis Street near the Bethune College for leading a 
procession in contravention of the Police Commissioner’s order. The procession 
started shortly after mid-day from the University compound. The processionists 
had in their hands National Flags and posters with mottos inscribed on them 
and were raising shouts of ‘Banderaataram.’ Passing along Mirzapur Street and 
Harrison Road the procession slopped at the gate of the Ripon College. It next 
proceeded to the gate of the Bangabashi College and then marched along 
Amherst Street, and stopped at the gate of the St. Paul’s College. The proces- 
sion resumed its march along Amherst Street, Mechiiabazar Street, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Bechu Chatterjee’s Street, Cornwallis Street and stopped at the gate of 
the Vidyasagar College. From the Vidyasagar College it passed along Cornwallis 
Street and stopped at the gate of the Scottish Churches College. After having 
stopped for some time at the gate of the Scottish Churches College amidst shouts 
of ‘Bandemataram the procession passed along Bcadon Street, turned into 
Cornwallis Street and near the Bethune College its march was stopped by a 
police cordon. Miss Amita Dutta and twenty- nine others were placed under 
arrest and taken to the police station. 

36lh. Arrests and Convictions : — The arrest of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer and 
member of the Congress Working Committee, was effected at Birla Mansion, in 
Bombay, where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was residing. The police visited 
his house earlier in the day. Seth Jamnalal on hearing that they were en- 
quiring for him, went to Pandit Malaviya’s residence and offered himself to the 

? olice for arrest. — Dr. Hardikar and Miss Sofia Somji were arrested by Bombay 
’olice under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932. — Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt. Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of ‘‘The Navjiwan”, was arrested under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, and 
a fine of Rs. 100. 

18th. Arrests and Convictions :—Profe8Hor Bijoy Krishna Bhattacharya, ex- Vice- 
Chairman, Howrah Municipality, was sentenced to undergo one years 
rigorous imprisonment for violation of the Magistrate’s order and another year 
for assisting in the management of an unlawful Association, namely, the Bengal 
Congress Committee, the sentences to run consecutively. — Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle”, who was released on parole on 15th January, 
surrendered to the police to-day. Soon after he was placed before the 
Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, on a charge of disobeying the Police 
Commissioner’s order under Section 4 of the Emergency powers Ordinance, di- 
recting him to report himself daily to the Police. The Magistrate found Mr. 
Brelvi guilty under Secction 21 and sentenced him two years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment. — The Lahore police arrested Dr. Satyapal, Congress leader, and Mr. 
Jagatnarain, keeper of the “Brijanand Press”, while watching picketing. They also 
arrested Dr. Gopichand and Mr, Hariraohan Chatterjee. Congress workers, under 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act.— At Allahabad Mrs. Uma 
Nehru and some others were charged under Section 12 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance. The trial was held in the District Jail. The accused refused to partici- 
pate in the proceedings. She was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 12 of the Ordinance and a further period of six months under 
Section 188, I. P. C., both the sentences to run concurrently. — In Madras Mrs. 
Ambujammal, daughter of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mrs. Janammal, daughter of 
late Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar, and Mrs. Kamala Bai who were arrested on 18th. 
January in Rattan Bazaar" Road while picketing foreign cloth shops were tried. 
They were charged under Section 3 (B) of Ordinance 5 (Molestation) of 1932. 
Mrs, Ambujammal and Mrs. Janammal were sentenced to undergo simple impri- 
sonment for six months each and to pay a fine of Rs. 80 each, in default to 
farther imprisonment for one week. Mrs Kamala Bai was sentenced to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. 
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Ordinance Regime in Bombay : — Mass arrests and summary convictions of Con- 
gresB workers continued to be a feature of Ordinance regime in Bombay. The total 
number of arrests for the day was nearly 50 while convictions exceeded the 
figures of 40. A lathi charge was resorted to by the Mahim police to disperse 
a Congress meeting held on Tilak Maidan, Dadar. Mrs. Shantabar Vengarkar 
wno was let off from the Byculla Jail and then served with a Police order, and 
Mrs. Annapurnabai Bokre were arrested while addressing the meeting. A 
volunteer named Vithal Keshav who was carrying a national flag was ftl^o 
apprehended. Prior to the meeting about 100 soldiers passed along the rilak 
Bridge in lorries carrying three machine guns which created a sensation in the 
locality and drew large crowds. 

19th. Arrests and Convictions persons were arrested Jin Calcutta-~eleven 

for bringing out a procession in Burrabazar, four for distributing unauthorisea 
leaflets and one for selling contraband salt. About thirty pickets assembled near 
the Howrah Hat, but before they could commence work they were dispersed by 
the police. Four persons were arrested in Jujersa (Howrah) in connnection with 
the picketing of foreign cloth and ‘ganja’ shop. Six Ladies including Sjkts. 
Nirjharini Sarkar and Bechu Ben arrested for bringing out a procession in 
defiance of Police Commissioner’s orders were sentenced to six months fe. 1. 
Miss Kalyani Das was convicted for attempting to hold a meeting in contravention 
of police notification. 

20th. Sj, J, M. Sen Gupta arrested : — Sj. J. M. Sen .’Gupta was arrested under 
Regulation HI of 1818 this morning as soon as he landed from the 
steamer on return from his European tour and was taken to Yervada Jail, It 
may be recalled that on medical advice Sj. vSen-Gupta left Calcutta for Bombay 
en route to Europe on October 16 last. In view of arrests in India he^ cut short 
his stay abroad and hurried home with Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. The a^^^^est 
was effected under the orders of the Bengal Government and Mr. Sen Gupta 
was sent to Yerawada prison from which place he w'as subsequently transferred to 
Darjeeling. The cause of the arrest, stateu a British official wireless message, was 
that Mr. Sen Gupta as an agitator attained some notoriety and had frequently been 
sentenced in the past for sedition, and openly advocated a fresh struggle. 

Mr, Raja Rao Sentenced Rao, Secretary, All-India Congress 

Committee, was tried and sentenced to six months rigorous imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100 for failing to report himself to the police after his release 
on parole on the 18th January. 

2 1st. Arrests and. Convictions in Calcutta : — Nineteen : persons were arrested in 
Calcutta in connection with a meeting in College square, processions in Belliaghata 
and along Harrison Road and picketing before a bank. Miss Amita Diitt, a fifth 
year stuaent of the Calcutta University, was convicted along with 20 others ^^d 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment each for proceeding 
along in a procession in Cornwallis street on January 15 in contravention ot 
the police ban. Sj. Krishnadas and ten others were sentenced to six months 
rigorous imprisonment on a charge of leading a processsion in Burrabazar and 
being members of an unlawful association. Restraint orders under the Eniergency 
Powers Ordinance were served on nine persons including Miss JyotiHmoyee 
Ganguli and 8j. Kshetraraohan Modak, Proprietor of the ‘East Bengal Socity . 
prohibiting him from closing the shop or its branches in connection with hartal 
etc. — At Allahabad Pandit Mohanlal Nehru, who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra, was sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of Rs. 100. 

22nd. Twenty-seven persons were arrested in Calcutta in connection 
with meetings, processions and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. Of the 
arrested persons, eleven students were arrested for leading a procession in the 
streets of Central Calcutta, for distributing unauthorised leaflets in Burrabazar 
and twelve for holding meetings at Mysore Park (Kalighat), Kali Temple Park 
and Manshatolla Park (Kidderpore). Fifteen persons, including three ladies, were 
convicted and sentenced to various terras of imprisonment in connection with the 
picketing of a bank, holding meetings and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. 
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23rd. Lcithi charge at Coomilla : — Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta ex-M.L.c., and 
ex-Leader of the Bengal Provincial Congress and Mrs. Dntt were arrested 
under the Emergrncy Powers Ordinance. — Mr. Asrafuddin Chowdhury ex-M,L.c. 
and ex-Chair l an of Tipperah District Board was arrested for violating 
the restraint order by leading a procession in the town. The police dispersed the 
procession by a lathi charge in which several received injuries and made eleven 
arrests. 

25th. Lathi chrcrge at Pcddapuram: — There wasa lathi charge at Peddapurara when 
about a dozen people were beaten by the police for having received, it was alleged, 
some leaflets distributed by Messrs. H. Veerabhadra Rao and Garimella Subba Rao, 
urging the people to boycott foreign goods and take to Swadeshi and give up 
drink. The two persons who distributed the leaflets, the ex-Secretary of the 
Congress Committee and the “Dictator’’ respectively, were later on arrested and 
taken to the police station. 

The Viceroy's Speech in the Assembly. — “There can be no compromise in the 
matter of resisting the Civil Disobedience Movement,” declared His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon in his inaugural address to the Legislative iNsstunbly. 
His Excellency, after a comprehensive review of the agricultural, economic 
and financial situation in India, said : “I am conscious of no deviation, 
by myself or by my Government, from the path of conciliation until the Congress 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. While the (iovern merit will take all the 
requisite steps to guard against any abuse of special powers, there can be no 
relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil l)isobcdicnce, as long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary.” 

26th. Arrests on ‘‘Independence Day — In Delhi two Congress processions were 
taken out, but the processionists were surrounded by the police, and arrested. 
The total number arrested were 103 of which 2G were later released. Among the 
arrested were Mr. Faridul Haq Ansari and Mr. Chamanlal, Reporter of the 
“Hindustan Times.” — In Bombay, Mrs. Jhaverbai Jarnnadas Dwarkadas, President 
of the Seventh “Emergency Council” and several other Congress workers were 
arrested, when the Congressites organised processions in connection with the 
“Independence Day A Congressite procession which proceeded to Girgaum 
was dispersed. The total number arrested on that day was 75. — In celebrating 
the “Independence Day” in Ahmedabad the Congressites started in a procession. 
The police arrested the women and dispersed the men. Two or three men who 
refused to disperse were arrested but later all were released. Kanuga, who refused 
to allow the police to pull down the national fl?ig flying on his dispensary was 
arrested. — In Karachi three “Dictators” were arrested, when they read the “In- 
dependence pledge” at a public meeting. — Six persorjs were arrested in Lucknow, 
in connection with the celebration of the “Ind(q)endcnce Day.” — In Calcutta 
processions, attempts at holding meetings, and distribution of unauthorised leaflets 
culminated in more than J50 arrests. Twenty-one ladies, one of them a Mos- 
lem, were among those arrested. Twenty-eight persons including two ladies were 
arrested in Howrah of whom fifteen were arrested in the afternoon for conduc- 
ting processions and attempting to hold meetings, Ihirty-one arrests were 
made is Serampore in connection with the hoisting of the National Flag, 
A Municipal Commissioner of Howrah and 12 others were arrested for 
picketing and trying to hold a meeting in Sibpore. Seven arrests were 
made at Bally. One boy was reported to have sustained serious injuries when the 
police dispersed a procession by making a lathi charge near the crossing of 
Lansdowne Road and Ramesh Mitra Road. Tri-coloured National Flags were 
hoisted on many shops, residential quarters and students’ hostels in different 
parts of the city, and were, in some cases, taken down by the police. — In Bombay 
midnight demonstrations at Girgaum Back Road took a serious turn when 
the police opened fire on the crowd. It was stated that the riff-raff elements threw 
stones at the Mharbavdi police station. Ten armed police came out and were 
ordered to open fire. Two shots were fired at the crowds and none was injured. 
The locality was seething with excitement. At about 1-30 a. ra. an attempt 
was made to sei fire to a police cabin at C. P. Tank, Some hay was put and it 
was lighted ; but the timely arrival of the fire brigade saved the situation. At 2 
a. m. a severe lathi charge was made at 0. P. Tank. There were a number of 
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persons injured and they were removed to the hospital. The “Independence Day” 
was celebrated on a nation-wide scale throughout the country and arrests 
were made on a large scale. Calcutta lead with 200 arrests including 13 
women, and more arrests took place in Howrah, Serampore, Madaripur and Raj- 
shahi. Total arrests in Delhi numbered 103, including 5 under-age girls who were 
subsequently released. Police broke up a procession in Cawnpore by resorting 
to lathi charge and in all 18 persons were arrested. In Bombay City the arrest 
reached the record figure of 100 and arrests also took place in the suburbs 
and mofussil districts like Surat, Belgaum and Ahmedabad. 

27th. Sentence in Stevens Murder case Sunity Chowdhury and Santi Ghosh were 
sentenced to transportation for life in connection with the murder of the District 
Magistrate, Mr. C. G. B. Btevens at Comilla on December 14, 

28th. Sir Samuel Hoare's Apologia : — “Though dogs bark, caravan passes on” : 
these words concluded a talk ^yhich Sir Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare was glad to find 
that Lord Irwin’s cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind had reached the 
same conclusions as I^ord Willingdon and himself. He emphasised that everybody 
had an equal opportunity of judging the facts, as no censorship had been im- 
posed on responsible foreign correspondents. In his peroration Sir Samuel Hoare 
emphasised : “Our policy is simple, straightforward and sympathetic. It is a 
policy of progress combined with firmness.” 

29th. Police firing in Boinbag The Congress observance of the “Frontier Day” 
in Bombay culminated in the largest casualties since the renewal of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, including one killed and 2l wounded by revolver and 
rifle-shots and nearly 200 injured as a result of repeated lathi charges by the 
police. 

30th. Death of Ex- Maharaja of Cochin His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdicated Maharaja of Cochin, expired at the “Merry Lodge,” Trichur. He was 
eighty years old. The funeral was performed the next morning in orthodox style 
m the Falace compound, and well attended by oliicials and non-officials of all 
castes and creeds. All public offices, courts and schools in the Cochin Slate were 
closed for three days as a mark of respects to the memory of the late Highness, 


FEBRUARY 1932. 

Ist Congress Office raided in Lahore: A police party, raided the offices of the 
District Congress Committee, Seva Dal, the Gandhi Ashram, the Azad Sabha and 
the Bal Bharat Sabha Camp, in Lahore. After a thorough search, they seized 
every thing found therein. Utensils and provisions were seized from the Bal 
Bharat which was running a free “lungar” outside the Mori Gate. 

2nd. Arrests and convictions: — Dr. Mahomed Alam, the first “Dictator” of the 
Punjab Congress Committee, was charged before Additional District Magistrate. 
Lahore, to stand his trial under Section 124-A, on a charge of delivering seditious 
speeches at a Congress meeting. — Mr. Devidas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi, was 
arrested at the Railway Station, New Delhi, while he was going to the 
Frontier.— Mr. Hariprasad Mehta and Professor J. Kumarappa, were arrested for 
breach of parole, were tried and sentenced respectively to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 2,000.— Charged with having incited the Bangalore 
Cantonment public to disobey the prohibitory orders, Swami Govindanandam of 
Madras was tried and sentence by the District Magistrate, Bangalore Canton- 
ment, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, 

3rd. Lahore Ladies Sentenced Eight women, including Mrs. Hariram. daughter- 
in-law of Sir Gangarara, Mrs. Sahni, the mother of Mr. Devraj and Srimali 
Gyandevi, wife of Mr. Jung Bahadur, were sentenced in Lahore to four mouths’ 
2 
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imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, in default to 15 days’ additional imprison- 
raent, for leading a Congress procession which was declared unlawful. Srirnathi 
Pushpa Devi daughter of Sir Gangaram, was fined Rs. 100, or in default, 
sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment for the same olfcnce. 

4th. Arrests and Convictions Mr. Sarat Bose, brother of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose 
was arrested in Calcutta and taken to the Seoni Jail whore Mr. Siibash Bose had 
been lodged. Prior to his arrest, Mr, Sarat Bose’s house was searched by the 
police and papers and cheque books were seized. — Mr. Mahadev Desai, Secretary 
to Mr. Gandhi, who was released on parole on the 3rd was rearrested for a breach 
of parole. — He was soniencod on the 5ih to 18 months’ R. 1. and a tine of Rs. 
200. —Twelve voliintcors were arrested in Benares for participating in the “Gandhi 
Day” celebrations. — In Allahabad a meeting was held, in the Purushottaradas 
Park by the Congress. The Police arrested may persons.— In Ahmedubad 180 
persons were arrested includijig 50 ladies, Among the latter were Sharda Behcii 
Mehta, Bmti. Nirmala, sister ot Seth Ambalal Sarabhai, and Srati Induraati 
bheth, 

6lh. Bengal Governor shot at : — While addressing the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University His Escellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
was fired at five times, but w’as unhurt. A girl student named Bina Das of 
the Diocesan Collegi' was arrested immediately on the spot with a revolver. His 
Excellency the Governor then resumed his adilress, and dissolved the Convocation. 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Professor of Bengali Literature wms slightly injured. 
Bina Das is the daughter of Bcnimadhab Das, retirtid headmaster of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit^ College School, Calcutta, and sister of the well-known Congress 
worker, Kalyani Das, a graduate of the Calcutta University, now serving nine 
mouths’ imprisonment under the recent Ordinances, Bina Das belonged to Chitta- 
gong. She was a B. A. dcgrtic-holder and was in the usual convocation gown. 
On a search of her room in the Diocesan College hostel, five live cartridges, to fit 
the five-chambered revolv(‘r with which the girl was arrested, were discovered. 

7lh. Escape from Midnaporc Jail A daring jail-escape was made from Midnapore 
Jail, by three long-term [prisoners comprising of Dinesh Chandra Majumdar, 
sentenced to transportation for life for the bomb outrage on Sir Charles Tegart, 
one connected with the Mcchuabazar Bomb Case and the third connected in a 
mail robbery case. The escape was discovered next morning after the prisoners 
had several hours’ start. None of them were rearrested. Four detenus also escaped 
from Hijli Special .Tail. 

8th. Mid-night Police Raid in Bombay : — Police officials, who had been keeping 
a strict watch on the movements of certain persons, made a surprise raid on the 
“Rataii House” Girgaum, at about midnight when four persons from Karnatak— 
all members of the Hindustani Seva Dal — were seen, carrying on deliberations. 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thorough search of the place, lasting 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the search, a lot of papers, litera- 
ture ond other documents were seized. 

Lathi Charge at Yellamanchili : — While a batch of volunteers wore distributing 
boycott leaflets at Yellamanchili a posse of police armed with lathis proceeded to 
the place and charged them with lathis. Three of the volunteers received severe 
injuries all over the body. The three severely injured volunteers were arrested 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. 

9lli. Congress Flag Removed from Poona Municipal Office The Congress flag fly • 
ing on the city Municipal offices in Vishrambag Palace, Poona, was removed. It 
was understood that the Collector of Poona issued an order, under the Ordinance, 
directing the President to remove the flag. 

12tli. Publication of Assembly reports : Ordinance no bar Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar 
raised a question in the Assembly, as to whether the privilege enjoyed by news- 
papers in England, in respect of publication of •reports of Parliament debates, 
had been secured to newspapers in India, under the present Ordinances. Mr. 
Ranga Aiyar raised the issue by seeking leave for an adjournment motion in 
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connection with the .sUitomont, made by the Home Member, that while freedom 
of speech was secured to members of the Assembly under the Government of 
India Act, the publication of speeches was liable to be determined by the ordi- 
nary law, including the Press Act of 1931 and the provisions of the Ordinances. 
The President referred the point to the Law Member who ^avo the following; 
opinion : ‘Tn my opinion the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary 
law of the land in the matter of publication in the public press, or otherwise, of 
the proceedings of rho Legislature.’' On receiving this assurance, the matter was 
dropped, 

13th. Poli<'c Firinfj in Haaanahad ; — Two were killed and thirty injured, consequent 
on the Police opening liri; at Hasanabad within the Laksam police station area. 
It appeared that clespito the indifference of the local people, over 1,000 men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading a procession defying 
the police orders, in the melee that ensued a Sub-Iuspector and six constables 
were injured. The members of the crowd having pelted the police with stones, 
fire WHS opened with the above result. 

ISfch. Moh attack on Tarapiu' Police Sfation : — An officiiil report from the District 
Magistrate of Monghyr suited that a concerted attack was made on the Tarapur 
Police fetation and oil himself, his servants and the Superintendent of Police. 
The District Magistrate himself, his servants, the Superintendent of Police and 
twenty-four police were slightly injured. The police opened fine — In reply to 
a question put by Mr. Sachchidananda Singh in the Bihar Coiuicil on the l8th, 
the Chief Secretary said that on the afternoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carrying flags tried to enter the thaiia compound supported by a mob of 4,000. 
The men, ho stated, paid no heed to repeated warnings and a preliminary lathi 
charge led by the 8uperintendeiit of Police failed to create any effect. The 
District Magistrate then fired two rounds with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which occupied about ten minutes. The total casualties were 
eight killed and five injured. Two of those killed were “prominent Congress 
workers of the locality.’’ 

Jn,d(jnieni in Convocation Shootini/ case : — The 58pecial Tribunal composed of 
Justices C. C. Ghose (Presidcni), M. N. Mukerji and M. 0. Gliosb, at tne High 
Court to-day sentenced Pina Das to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for making 
an attempt on the life of the Governor of Bengal on February 6, while he was 
addressing the LTnivorsity Convocation. The girl, who was allowed a seat, received 
the sentence calmly. On the question of sen’.ence the Tribunal held that assessment 
of this at this time and in cases of this d<scription was a difiicult matter 
but they were bound to take into consideration the fact that the accused had 
pleaded “guilty". The accused, they remarked, apparently bore uptodate and 
exemplary character, but at the same time it would be mere wa^te of words if 
they expatiated at length on the seriousness of the crime committed by her. She w'as 
apparently between 20 and 21 and at the thieshold of life. Defence Counsel had 
also drawn their aibmtioii to certain other matters. Taking all these into 
consideration the Tribunal thought it fit to award the above sentence. It was 
recommended that the accused should be placed in Class “B’* of prisoners. 
—Pleading “guilty" Bina Das read out a written statement as follows: “I 
fired at the Governor, impelled by my love of country, which is being repres- 
sed. I thought that the only way to death was by ofiering myself at the feet of 
my country, and thus make an end of all my Hulferings. I invite the attention 
of all to the situation created by the measures of the Government which can 
nnsex even a frail woman like myself, brought up in all the best traditions of 
Indian womanhood. I can assure all that I have no sort of personal feeling 
against Sir Stanley Jackson, ^ the man, who is just as good as my father, and 
the Hon. Lady Jackson, who is just as good as ray mother. But the Governor of 
Bengal represents a system which has kept enslaved 300 millions of my country- 
men and country women ’ 

19lh, Mr, Morarji Desai se/iicnccd:— Mr, Morarji Desai, who resigned his post as 
Deputy Collector during the last Civil Disobalienee movement, and became 
Secretary of the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried and sentenced for breach 
of ^‘parole’’ to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine. 
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iniprisonracnt and a line ot Rs. 50, in default, to 15 days’ additional impriHon- 
ment, for leading a Gong»'ess procession which was declared unlawful. Srimathi 
Pushpa Devi daughter of Sir Gangaram, was fined Rs. 100, or in default, 
sentenced to one moiitii’s rigorous imprisonment for the same oflencc. 

4lh. Arrests and Convictimis Mr. Sarat Bose, brother of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose 
was arrested in Calcutta and takim to the Seoni Jail where; Mr. Subash Bose had 
been lodged. Prior to his arrest, Mr. Sarat Bose’s house was S(‘arch(;d by the 
police and papers and cheque books were seized. — Mr. Mahadev Desai, Secretary 
to Mr. Gandhi, who was released on parole on the 3rd was r»;arrcsted for a breach 
of parole. — He was sentenced on the 5th to 18 months’ K. 1. and a fine of Rs, 
200.— Twelve volunteers were arrest(;d in Benares for participating in the ‘Tlandhi 
Day” celebrations. — In Allahabad a meeting was held, in tin; Purushottamdas 
Park by the Congress. The Police arrested may persons. — In Ahmcdabad 180 
persons were arrested ineluding 50 ladies, Among the latter were Sharda Bchcn 
Mehta, Smti. Ninnala, sister of Seth Ainbalal Sarabhai, and Smti Indumati 
feheth. 


6lh. Bengal Governor shot at : — While addressing th(‘ annual Convocation ot Ihi; 
Calcutta University His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
was fired at five times, ljut was unhurt. A girl student named Bina Das of 
the Diocesan College was aiTestiul immediately on the spot with a revolv(‘r. His 
Excellency the Governor then resumed his address, and dissolvi'd the Convocation. 
Dr. Dinesh Chaudr^i Sen, Professor of Bengali Literature wmb slightly injured. 
Bina Das is the daughter of Beniinadhab Das, retired headmaster of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College School. Calcutta, and sister of the well-known Congress 
worker, Kaiyani Das, a graduate of the Calcutta University, now serving nine 
mouths’ imprisonment under the recent Ordinances. Bina l)as belonged to Chitta- 
gong. She was a B. A. degree-holder and was in the usual convocation gown. 
On a search of her room in the Diocesan College hoetel, live livi‘ eartridgt'S, to fit 
the five-chambered revolvc'r with which the girl was arrested, were discovered. 


7lh. Escape from Midnaporc Jail : — A daring jail-escape was made from Midnapore 
Jail, by three long-term prisoners comprising of Dinesh Chandra Majnmdar, 
sentenced to transportation for life for the bomb outrage on Sir Charles Tegart, 
one connected with the Mechuahaz.ir Bomb Case and the third eoiinccted in a 
mail robbery case. The (‘scape was discovered next morning after the prisoners 
had several hours’ start. None of them were rearrested. Four detenus also escaped 
from Hijli Special Jail. 

8th. Mid-night Police Raid in Bombay : — Police ollicials, who had been keeping 
a strict watch on the movements of certain persons, made a surprise raid on the 
‘•Rataii House” Girgaum, at about midnight when four persons from Kariuilak— 
all members of the Hindustani Beva Dal — were seen, carrying on deliberations. 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thorough search of the place, lasting 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the search, a lot of papers, liti'ra- 
turc ond other documents were seized. 

Lathi Charge at Yellamanchili : — While a batch of volunteers were distributing 
boycott leaflets at Yellamanchili a posse of police armed with lathis proceeded to 
the place and charged them with lathis. Three of the volunteers received severe 
injuries all over the body. The three severely injured volunteers were arrested 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. 

9th. Congress Flag Removed from Poona Municipal 0///ee The Congress flag fly- 
ing oil the city Municipal offices in Vishrambag Palace, Poona, was removed. It 
was understood that the Collector of Poona issued an order, under the Ordinance, 
directing the President to remove the flag. 

12th. PuhlicatioJi of Assembly reports : Ordinance no bar : — Mr. C. B. Ranga Aiyar 
raised a question in the Assembly, as to whether the privih'go enjoyed by nevvs- 

E apers in England, in respect of publication of 'reports of Parliament debates, 
ad been secured to newspapers in India, under the present Ordinances. Mr. 
Ranga Aiyar raised the issue by seeking leave for an adjournment motion in 
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connection with the sliitomcnt, made by the Home Member, that while freedom 
of Hpeech waB Bocured to members of the Assembly under the Goverviinent of 
India Act, the publication of speeches was liable to be determined by the ordi- 
nary law, incliidinii; the Press Act of I9dl arid the ()rovision8 of the Ordinances. 
The President referred the point to ihe Law Member who ^^ave the foHowinp; 
opinion : “In my opinion the Ordinances have made no clian^e in the ordinary 
law of the land irj the matter of i)ub!ieation in the public press, or otherwise, of 
the proceedings of the Le<»;islaUirc.’’ On receiviu<]i: this assurance, the matter was 
dropped. 

13th. Polii'd Firinff hi IhtHaiuhxtd ; — Two were killed and thirty injured, consequent 
on the Police opening'; lire at Ilasatiabad within the Laksam police station area. 

It appeared that despite tlu' indifference of tlie local people, over 1,(XX) men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading a ])rocession defyinp; 
the police orders. In the melee that ensued a Sub- Inspector and six constables 
were injured. The mianbers of the crowd havinur pelted the police with stones, 
fire was opened with the :ibove result. 

15th. Mob (iftarl: on Tarajto.r PoUcr iSlat/un : — An ullicial report from the District 
Ma^istrJite of Mon-.^hyr stated ihaf a concerted attack was made on the Tarapur 
Police Station and on himself, his servants and the Superiitlendent of Police. 
The District Magistrate himself, his servants, the Superintendent of Police Jind 
twenty-four police were slij^hi.ly injured. The police opened fire. — In reply to 
a (piestion put by Mr. Sachchidanauda Sin^h in tin* Bihar Coniubl on the J8th, 
the Chief Secretary said that on the afeernoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carryin^j; thui^s tried to cider the thana compound supported by a mob of 4,000. 
'fhe men, ho stated, paid no heed to ri'peated warnings and a preliminary lathi 
charge led by the Superintendent of l\)Iiec failed to create any effect. The 
District Magistrate then fired two rouiuls with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which oecu))ied about t(m minutes. The total casualties were 
eirfit killed and five injured. Two of those killed were Congress 

workers of tlie locality!" 

Jadi/ohinf in (hoivocalion ^Jioolun/ ra.se: — The Special Tribunal composed of 
Justices C\ O. (ihoso (President). M. N. Mukerji and M. 01 (Uiosb, at tne Hif 2 ;h 
0a)urt to-day sentenced Bina Das to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment for making 
an attempt on the bfe of the (lovernor of Bengal on February (5, while he was 
addressin^r the lTniv(‘rsily (Jonvoeation. The ^irl, who was allowed a seat, received 
the sentence calmly. On the question of sen'.eiice the Tribunal held that assessment 
of this at this lime inul in cases of this description was a ditlicnlt matter 
but thi\y wi‘rc bound to lake into consideration the f.aet that the accused had 
pleaded "guilty". The accused, llu'y remarked, apparently bore uptodatc and 
exornplary character, but at the same time it wouhl be mere wa^te of words if 
they expatiated at leiif^th on the seriousness of the crime committed by her. She was 
api)arcntly between JO and Jl and at the thiesbold of life. Defence Counsel had 
also drawn their attention to certain other matters. Takinji; all these into 
eonsidoration the Tribunal thought it fit to award thi^ above sentence. It was 
recommended that the accused should be placed in (^lass ‘Tf’ of prisoners. 
—Pleading “guilty" Bina Das read out a writUn statement as follows: “I 
fired at the Governor, impelled by my love of country, which is being repres- 
sed. J thought that the only way to death was by offering myself at the feet of 
my country, and thus make an (md of all my suiferings. I invito the attention 
of all to the situation created by the measures of the Government which can 
nnsex even a frail woman like myself, brought up in all the best traditions of 
Indian womanhood. I can assure all that I have no sort of personal feeling 
against 8ir Stanley Jackson, the man, who is just as good as my father, and 
the Hon. Lady Jackson, who is just as good as my mother. But the Governor of 
Bengal represents a system which has kept cmslaved JOO millions of my country- 
men and country women ’’ 

ISlh. Mr, Morarjl Dasai sentenced". — Mr, Morarji Desai, who resigned his post ns 
Deputy Collector during the last Civil Disobedience movement, and became 
Hocretary of the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried and sentenced for breach 
of ‘‘parole” to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine. 
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20th. Mr. M. Tricumji sentenced Mr. Mathurdas Tricumji who was released on 
‘‘parole” on 18th February, was rearrested, and immediately placed before the 
Chief Presidency Majristrate, Bombay, who sentenced him to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 

Convictions in Lahore : — Mr. Valdev Miter Kaviraj, 19th “Diefator,” Punjab 
Congress Committee was sentenced to one year’s imprisonraent. Sriraati 
Pritamdevi, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under Section 108 and 
ordered to furnish two securities amounting to Rs. 1,000 or undergo one year’s 
imprisonment. She preferred jail. Five Red Shirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops and were sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fine. 


21st. Congress Day Demonstration in Bombay : — Reports which were mistaken for 
revolver shots created a panic among a huge crowd of demonstrators assembled 
on the Azad Maidan to observe the ‘‘Pun Congress Day.” A party of Police 
chased a crowd towards Dhobi Talao and following this a report was heard and 
it was believed for some time that the police might have opened fire. This had 
the result of creating a panic and people ran in all directions. The Superinten- 
dent of Police on hearing the report sent for armed police who rushed into the 
Maidan. On making inquiries, however, it was learnt that the sound was caused 
by the banging of tne lathis on the tin boxes belonging to the hawkers, placed at 
the Dhobi Talao end of the Maidan. The scenes on the Maidan were preceded by 
a number of lathi-charges on a Congress procession on the Babu Genu Road in 
which over 80 persons received injuries. 


22nd. The Consultative Committees Discussion : — The Consultative Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, sat at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, from 22nd 
February to 27th. It agreed to the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government 
should, at an early date, announce a decision on the communal problem, The 
Committee then discussed the question of Fundamental Rights, and accepted the 
suggestion of Sir T. B. Sapru that a statement of Fundamental Rights should be 
formulated in the constitution, subject to the safeguarding of the internal sover- 
eignty of the States, The Committee agreed to the view that property rights 
should be safeguarded and the State precluded from sequestration, otherwise than 
for public purposes and on adequate compensation. The Committee next consi- 
dered the suggestions contained in Article 4 of the Nehru Recommendations. The 
Committee unanimously agreed to a provision for freedom of religious rites and 
usages, subject to public order and morality. Guarantees of liberty and the integ- 
rity of home and property, save in accordance with the law, and of the right of 
free expression of opinion, of peaceful assembly, when not opposed to public 
order or morality, were agreed to. Elquality of civic right of citizens to carry 
arras, and the view of the Committee was all citizens should have the right, 
subject to regulations not based on any discrimination of race or creed. Equality 
of rights for both sexes was accepted, the Muslim members dissenting. The Com- 
mittee accepted the claim of the Depressed Classes that any custom or usage 
whereby any disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimination 
made against any citizens in respect of the enjoyment of civic rights, should be 
declared illegal. Mr. Benthall, on behalf of Europeans, wanted that it should be 
made clear tnat the effect of the limitation of Fundamental Rights to “citizens” 
was that the rights claimed by his community would not be caressed “funda- 
mental rights” but as the rights of European British subjects. The Committee 
reaffirmed the principle laid down at the R. T. C. that the existing rights 
of Europeads in India, in regard to criminal trials should be maintained. 

24th. Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act passed On the motion of Hon. Mr. 
W. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, the Bengal Legislative Council passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The Bill 
incorporated Bubstantially the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to meet the terrorist menace. The Oppositionists included 7 Muslims. Moving the 
passage of the Bill, the Home Member assured the Council that if the iterrorist 
menace disappeared then the Act would be allowed to die of inanition and would 
not be used for any other purpose than that .for which it was intended. 
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25 kh. Arrests and Convictions in Gu^erat : — Mr. Soraabhai Patel, tenth “dictator’^ 
of the Gujerat Congress Committee and Mr. Jamnadas Mathuria were tried 
under Sections 21 and 23 of Ordinance No. 2 on a charge of attempting to 
seduce Government servants, specially the police, by distributing leaflets. Each 
was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 
Dr. Kumarappa was tried, on a charge of breach of ^parole.’ and sentenced to 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. Mr. Blorilal Lala, one of the Secretaries of 
the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried for breach of ‘parole’ and sentenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 300. 

28th. Hindu Maha Sahha's plea for goicral amnesty As regards the “repressive 
policy of the Government of India,” the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Maha Sabha expressed the opinion that it had resulted in the complete 
forfeiture of confidence and urged the withdrawal of the Ordinances, general 
amnesty to prisoners and the release of Mr. Gandhi so that an era of goodwill 
and mutual confidence may be restored and the Congress enabled to offer co- 
operation. 

Police Firing in Sheohar : — The District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur reported that 
a dctccmined attack was made on the Sheohar Thana in the Sitamarhi Sub- 
Division by a crowd of about 7,000, armed with brickbats and lathis. An officer 
and two men of the Gurkha military police were injured by brickbats. The police 
fired four rounds and dispersed the crowd. Four were killed and eight injured, 
two seriously. There was no further disturbance. 


29lh. The Commons Debate on India -Introducing the India Office Estimates 
in the House of Commons to-day Sir Samuel Hoarc said that the 
Emergency Powers did not signify the end of the poliay of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations 
but merely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much 
for India’s constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 
“Wo have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indiana provided they 
sincerely desire to work with us upon the basis of the policy approved last 
December by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons,” concluded 
Sir S. Hoarc, — Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee put up a strong and effective 
case against administrative coercion and the proceedings were enlivened by Mr, 
.Tack Jones’ rough and ready home truths. Mr. Lansbury spoke with great feeling 
how futile it was to imagine that India could be indefinitely ruled by force. 

Arrests and Convictions :— Sardul Singh Caveeshar, ’‘dictator”, All- 
India Congress Committee, was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 100 under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance. — Dr. Mahomed 
Alam, first “dictator”, Punjab Congress Committee, was sentenced under Section 
124-A and 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 100, or three months’ additional imprisonment in each 
case, the sentences to run concurrently. Mr. M. R. Puri, son of Mr. B. R. Puri, 
M. L. A., Mr. Ramanand Naiahal Singh and Mr. Mandamalal, “dictators”, 
Punjab Congress were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. lOO fine. 
Mr. Araritlal Sheth ex-M, L. C., who was served wuth a notice by the 
Bombay police requiring him to quit Bombay and report himself to the Ahraeda- 
bad police, was tried under section 21 of the Emergency Powders Ordinance 
on a charge of failing to report himself to the Ahmedabad police, after 
his arrival at Ahmedabad and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and Rs, 1,000 fine. 


MARCH 1932. 

Ist. Arrests and convictions Mrs. Leelavathi Munshi was sentenced to one year’s 
rifjorous imprisonment, and Rs. 300 fine, in default to three months’ further im- 
Pjjsonment. Mr. A bid Ali and Mr, K. K. Menon, prominent Congress w’orkers 
of Bombay, were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine, 
m default, to three mouths’ further imprisonment. Mrs. Ararat Kour was 
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sentenced to one ;^ear’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, in default to 
two months’ further imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Judf/ment in Chittaijong Armoury Raid Case .'—Curtain w'as rung down to- 
day after the protracted trial f)r nineteen months on the case arising out of the 
sensational raid on the Government Armoury at Chittagong on the night of 
April 18, 193C. in connection with which 30 persons were placed on trial, when 
the Special Tribunal consisting of Mr. J. Younie, I,C.B. District and Sessions 
Judge, (IVesidont). Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Judge, and 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Haye (Commissioners) delivered judgment. — (1) Ananta 
Singh, (2) Ganesh Ghosh, (3) Loknath Ball, (4) Ananda Gupta, (5) Faiii Nandy 
(6) Bubodh Chowdhury, (7) Sahay Ram Das, (8) Fakir Sen, (9) Lai Mohan 
Sen, (10) Sukhendu Dastidar, (11) Bubodh Roy and (12) Ranadhir Das-Gupta 
were sentenced to transportation for life. Anilbandhu J3as was directed to b(', 
detained in a Borstal School for three years while Nanda Singh was aw'ardtd 
rigorous imprisonment for 2 years. Sixteen others including Netai Ghosh, Santi 
Nag, Aswini Chowdhury, Nani Dev, Malin Ghosh, Sripati Chowdhury, Madhu- 
sudhan Guha, Subodh Biswas, Bubodh Mittra, Sourindra Datta Chowdhury, 
Sukumar Bhowmick, Subodh Ball, Hiranhil Bail. Bejoy Sen, Ashutosh Bhntta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar were all acquitted, but rearrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. 

2nd. Arrests and eonviciio7is:~MY. Yusuf J. Mcherali and Mr. Mukund Malaviya 
were sentenced to one year’s rigorous impriaonmet and Rs lOO and Rs. 200 
respectively for lireach of “parole”. Tne Bombay city police attached furniture 
and other materials from Mr. Mihcrali’s residence to realise the fine imposed on 
him. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dean, King Edward Memorial Hospital, Bombay, and 
his wife Mrs. Hansa Mehta, were arrested at their residence, under the Emergency 
Bowers Orclinanci!.— Mr. Narayan Rao Joshi, prominent Karantak leader, wdio 
was detained under the Emergency Powers Ordinance was released on “parole”, 
to-day, but wnis convicUd on the next day for breach of the “purolc!” 
and sentenced to one year’s rigoroUvS imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. Mr, K. 
Basliyam, Mrs. Kothainayaki Ammal and Messrs. Krishnnswami Cheiti, K. V. 
Mnthukrishnan, Venkatiah, Raghunatha Rao and .laisingh Batia who were arrested 
on the 27lh February for going in a procession carrying black flags in (Uiina 
Bazaar Road were found guilty und sentenced to six months’ R. 1. and a fine. 

3rd. Arrests ayid convictions Mr. Manilal Kolhari was tried, on a charge of 
breach of “parole” and was scnicnced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 100, in default to 3 months’ further imprison moiU. Dr. ilari 
Prasad, ex-President of the Ahrncdabad Municipality, was also tried for breath 
“parole’’ and sentenced to one year’s simi>le imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
Rs. 500, in default 3 months’ further imprisonment. 

7th. Sequence on Mr. Qopaldas Desai Durbar Gopaldas Dosai, ex-Talukdar, and 
two other Congress workers of Ahmedabad were tried at Nadiad on a charge 
of breach of “paroltv’ order and sentenced to lune months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to throe months’ further imprisonment. 

8lh. ^'National Unity before Communal advantayes '': — Several prominent members 
of the Indian Christian community in the United Provinces issued a state- 
ment declaring themselves in favour of joint electorates. They observed : “Our 
faith in joint electorates is strong and thorough-going. Even if other minority 
communities do i and separate electorates, wo, the Christians, shall stand for joint 
electorates. We believe it our Christian duiv to place national unity and na- 
tional advancement before communal advantages.” 

9lh. Arrests and Convictions : — Mufti Kifayatullah, who had been appointed 
“Dictator” Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, was served with orders under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, to refrain from making speeches or issuing statements.— Messrs. 
Nariman and Munsbi and Mrs. Perin Captain who were released on “parole” 
were rc-arrested and sentenced by the City Magistrate Bijapur, to 2 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 and 1 year’s simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1(X), respectively.— Mr* K. P. Dainodara Menon was arrested at 
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Calicut, while addressing the ruombers of the Bar not to practise in Courts. The 
case came up for hearing o i the llth when he was sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of six months. 

lOth. Europeans and Reforms : — A definite and deliberate challenge to what might 
be termed extreme diehardism both in England and India was made by Mr. 
Villiers, President, European Association while addressing a meeting of Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association. In the ^^rnirse of a speech he declared that the Associa- 
tion would throw its whole weight against any Government or party, British or 
Indian, which sought to play any double game in connection with the policy 
whereto they all BubHcribc<]. The speech was regarded as the most important ho 
made for a long time, as it expn:*ssed the urgent need for granting provincial 
responsibility, as w’ell as pri'pari ng to implement the promise of granting federal 
responsibility. 


12th. Seth Jamruilal Sentenced : — Seth Jamnalal Bijai who was released on ^‘parole’' 
was re-arrested for failing to report himself to the police and was sentenced to 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Ft. Malaviija inangrates Siradcshi Movement : — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
started the Swadeshi iMovement at a public meeting held in Benares. 
He said that at tliis juncture tlurro was great wood for an All-India organisation 
to itromote Swade^ihi purely on an economic basis so that irrespective of their 
political views, all Indians might be able to join it. He said : ‘T am starting an 
All-India Swadeshi S uigha Ofiice at Benaras and request my country men in 
every town, taluka and villag(>, particularly those among them, who are not active- 
ly engaged in any other wi)iTv. for the uplift of the motherland to organise local 
Swadeshi Sangha in their midst and endeavour to enlist every Indian as a mem- 
ber, on signing a pledge that he or she will thereafter use Swadeshi goods only. 

i4th. Delhi Lathi Charge In th(i Assembly Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an 
adjournment motion to protest against the lathi charges made on a peace- 
ful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From what he saw’ personally, it appeared l.o him that the authorities were bent 
upon iloing mischief. He particularly m'mtionod an incident of alleged desecra- 
tion of a rnosquo in Kunch Rahaman* into which, he said, the police entered with 
their shoes on, broken the lantern and door, and made a lathi charge on the people 
there and arrested many persons. He warned the Government that unless they 
jmnished those w’ho were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would 
never rest quiet for a moment. 

Sentence on Mr, Jaira?ndas : — Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Secretary, All-India 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisouraent and 
Ks. 1,000 fine. 

15th. Mrs. Gandhi Scnionced t— Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi w.as arrestea and sentenced 
by the Bardoli Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

^‘Peasants' Daif’ Demonstration in Bombag More than 100 volunteers 
were put under arrest at Azad Maidan and marched to the police lock-up. 
The volunteer.s entered the maidan in perfect military formation from the 
Girgauin end and marched to the VVauddy Road end to attend a 
meeting in celebration of the “Peasants’ Day.” Hardly had they neared the 
Esplanade Police Station when the police rusned at them with their sticks 
swinging in the air. The volunteers immediately squatted ou the ground. 
They were then put under arrest and marched to the police station in lorries. 
The arrest of these 100 volunteers was the signal for the large number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con- 
gressmen. The crowd which continued to indulge in demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few more arrests were made. The I9th 
Emergency Council which was at the head of the procession was also arrested 
along with the volunteers. Earlier in the day 12 persons were arrested in the 
Esplanade Police Court where they had come to hear the cases of the Congressmen 
ou trial, There was a hartal in the rity. 
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Arrests and Convictions :—Thakur Ramanand Singh, ex-M. L. 0. of Muzaf- 
fargur was arrested at Sitamari in connection with Civil Disobedience. Pandit 
Yamuna Karjee, Editor, “Loksangraha,^^ a nationalist weekly of MuzafFarpur, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment at Darbhanga. 

20th. ^'Meerut Day'" Demonstration in Bombay .'—Bombay workers observed to-day 
as the ‘‘Meerut Day” m commemoration of the third anniversary of the arrest of 
3 1 labour leaders who were on their trial in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Processions with red banners and meetings in the Labour area held under the 
auspices of the Girni Kamgar Union, and other Labour organisations in the city, 
marked the celebration of the day and these demonstrations culminated in a 
largely attended meeting of workers at Lai Maidan, Lai Bang in the evening. 
The meeting was attended by a large number of mill workers including many 
women workers from the Bombay Woollen Mills who were on strike. The 
Dock workers who were also on strike, marched fro n their Union’s Office in a 
procession to Lai Baug and joined the meeting at Lai Maidan. 


22nd. Lahore arrests and convictions : — Congress leaders Messrs. Gopichaiid and 
Mangal Singh and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced each to one year’s rigorous ira- 

E risonment and fine of Rs. 100 in default to three months’ further imprisonment. 

>r, Satyapal, who was also charged for sedition for a speech alleged to have been 
deliverea at Ferozepore, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


23rd. Women Prisoners and Delhi Police.— ‘Mtev question time in the Assembly 
Mr. Sant Singh moved an adjournment motion over the treatment of ‘womcii 
political prisoners of Delhi during their transfer to mixed jails in the Punjab. 
He complained that prisoners of a respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Chando 
Bibi, Mrs. Durgadas and Miss Usha Devi were so ill-trcatod. They, along 
with others, commenced a hunger-strike at the threatened transfer to mixed 
jails. Their request for transfer to the Lahore jail was refused. Chando Bibi 
was bruised when she was being put into a lorry and she bled. Another was 
hurt while being pushed into the lorry. One of the women-police used a 
contemptuous term. The Home Member pointed out that Mr. Sant Singh had 
not made a single allegation supported by specific facts of any mal-treatraent 
whatsoever. There was no illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. 
It was impossible for the authorities to accede to the unreasonable and impracti- 
cable request for the transfer only to the Lahore jail. The women-police used 
the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. Force was used only in 
the last resort in spite of provocation. 

Conviction in Thirty-six persons described as ‘ king-makers” and 

“brains behind Congress activities in Bombay City” were charged under Section 
17 (1) and (3) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with being members of 
unlawful associations. Of the thirty-six ten were acquitted for want of evidence 
of their being members of an unlawful association. Twenty of the remaining were 
convicted and sentenced each to twelve months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
800 fine while the remaining six were sentenced under Section 17. (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act each to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 50. 

29th. Support for Momjee-Baja Pact The Depressed Classes Association of Delhi 
held a demonstration round the Council house in New Delhi, which was watched 
by Lord Lothian and the members of his secretariat and many others. They 
carried flags, bearing slogans, expreesing their belief in joint electorates and ex- 
pressing support for the Moonje-Raja pact and repudiating Dr. Ambedkar. The 
Akola Depressed Classes Conference held at Murtazapur passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Raja-Moonje pact and urging joint electorates with reservation of 
seats on a population basis. 

New Governor of Bengal Sir John Anderson, the new Governor in Bengal, 
assumed charge to day. Sir Stanley Jackson and the Hon. Lady Jackson departed 
after formal leave-taking. 
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2nd. Arrests ami Convictions At Comilla Sj. Basanta Kumar Majumdar was 

sentenced to two years' ri^ijorous and Miss Labaoyalata Cbauda, Comilla School 
Headmistress and tour other women were sentenced to six months’ simple in 
connection with a procession and other illegal activities. — At Noakhali eight 
volunteers were sentenced to three months’ rigorous and a line of Rs. 200 each 
for attcmi>ting to hoist Congress Hag on the Sub-Divisional Olficer’s Court. 

4th. MouL Skauhat Alts charge of Communalism in Boycott: — Maulana Shaukat 
Ali wrote a letter to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, charging the Congress of picketing 
of Muslim firms in general and the firm of Sardar Sulernan Cassiiu Mitha in 
particular in Bombay. Mr. Abdul Raiiman Mitha, eldest son of Sardar Sulernan 
Casim Mitha, issued a statement denying the charge against the Congress. He 
said that Mr. Shaukat Ali’s letter to Mrs. Naidu contained misrepresentation of 
facts. The statement concluded : As an impartial observer, I can say that the 
boycott is not directed on communal considerations. Lastly, it is unfair on the 
part of this Messiah of discord— the Maulana Sahib— to use my father’s fair 
name, position and inlluenco to create misunderstanding, particularly when my 
father is out of India on a pilgrimage. My father has not given him permission 
to do so. Maulana Shaukat Ali’.s outburst is mischievous and out of place. 

5lh. Permission to ffold Congress session refused In connection with the proposal 
to hold the 47th session of the Congress in Delhi, Mr. A. H. Lyard, District 
Magistrate, sent the following communication to Mr. J. N. Sahni, General 
Secretary, who, in his letter to the District Magistrate, wanted the use of a plot 
of land for the erection of the Congress pandal : ‘Tn reply to your letter of the 
4th April, 1 am instructed by the Chief Commissioner to say that he referred 
to the Government of India, who have informed him that, as a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience is being carried on by the Congress, they are unable to allow the 
annual session of the (Congress to be held. In these circumstances, there can 
be no question of placing any land at the disposal of the Congress. — Pandit 
Malaviya, in a statement to a press representative said that the decision to hold 
the annual session had been arrived at irrespective of what attitude the Govern- 
ment might adopt n'garding it. He added that preparation for the Congress shall 
proceed and hoped that it would be held on the date fixed. 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidtt on tlte ban on the Congress ; — Mrs. ISarojini Naidu, acting 
President of the Congress, interviewed, said the news of the ban on the Delhi 
Session of the Congress did not come as a surprise at all, but the Delhi session 
would be held on the appointed date. Proceeding, Mrs. Naidu said that the 
Government were paying a signal tribute to the power of the living Congress 
by putting a ban on it almost before the echoes of the Home Member’s state- 
ment, that the Congress was not an unlawful xVssociation, had died upon the air. 

6th. Arrests and Convictions : — Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chai.topadhaya aud 8 others, in< 
eluding seven Deah JSevikas, were arrested in Bombay for attempting to take out 
a Congress procession in pursuance of the programme announced for inaugurat- 
ing the National Week. All the principal markets and commercial associations 
in the city observed hartal. Mrs. Kamaladcvi aiul the other arrested ladies were 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisoFiment and Rs. bO fine. — At Lahore 
Miss Ziitshi, Dictator of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, Miss 
Batypati, Mrs. Pindidass, Mrs. Jat Narayan, Mrs. Ganga Ram, Mrs. Chatterjee, 
Mr. Tarachand and Haji Noor Mahomed w^ere arrested while marching in a 
procession to celebrate the inaugural day of the “Gandhi Week.’’ 

8th* Arrests in Bombay for Picketing : — Fifty-two Congress volunteers including 
the Buleshwar Ward Dictator were arrested in Bombay for attempting to hold 
flag salutations and picketing the A^arn Market. 

9th. Ordinance Remrne in India Condemned : — At the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Liberal Federation. Glasgow, Mr. A. Forrester Patou moved an amend- 
3 
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meot to the Committee’s report referring to India. The amendment condemned rule 
by Ordinances, stating that the delegation of wide executive powers to the police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result that moderate opinion is alienated 
thus making more difficult reconciliation without which a satisfactory solution 
of the constitutional problem caiuiot be obtained. Mr. Paton believed the Ordi- 
nance regime was having a disastrous effect upon the relations between Britain 
and India. 

Congress Flag flown in London: — The Congress Flag flew over Trafalgar 
Square on the occasion of a huge demonstration organised by the Friends of 
India Society os a protest against repression in India presided over by Brigadier- 
General F. B. Crozier at which all speakers condemned “VVillingdonism.” 

Police firing in Allahabad: — Laic in the evening a procession was taken out 
in Allahabad by the Satyagrahis but was stopped by the police at the corner of 
Canning and Stanley Koads. The processionists scpiatted till about 7 p.m. and 
the police began to move them on, when some stone-throwing took place, and the 
police were ordered to fire a volley. The crowds began to run away, throw- 
ing stones. The police followed them into the city and it was reported three volleys 
were fired. Three men died as a result of gunshot wounds and thirty-six 
injured. Forty-three Satyagrahis were arrested. 

lOlh. Mysore AIL Par tics\Con fere ace : — For the first lime in the political history 
of Mysore a conference in which all parties in the vState were adccjuately repre- 
sentea met at the Town Hall, Shimoga, under the presidency of Mr. II. B. 
Gundappa Gowda. The following resolutions were passed :~While welcoming the 
desire of the Indian Princes to join in a sehenie of All-India Federation, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the entry of the States into the 
Federation will not be acceptable to the people of the States unless the following 
guarantees are incorporated in the constitution of India as conditions precedent 
to such entry, namely (a) that federal citizenship without ])rejudiee to our 
accepted allegience to the Iloyal House of Mysore and fuiulainenial rights are 
secured for the people of the States, (b) that the representation of the States in 
the federal legislatures be by election as in British India and not by nominations 
and (c) that the federal court should have ])Dwcr to enquire into and decade any 
question that may arise regarding the infringement of the fundamental rights of 
the State subjects. The Conference urged the immediate establishment of respon- 
sible government in Mysore. 

11th. Arrests and Convictions Gokulchand Ilirachand, brother of Mr. 

Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, was Hcutcuced by the City Magistrate, 
Sholapur, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a line of Its. ‘20,003 for 
failure to comply with the ‘‘parole’’ order. In the course of his judgment the 
Magistrate remarked that he had levied a heavy tim;, after taking into account the 
status, wealth and position of the accused. — iTofessor Valji Desai, inmate of 
Gandhiji’s Ashram and the thirteenth Dictator of the (fujerat Provincial 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Seven 
other Congress workers were sentenced to various terms of im])risonraent from two 
to three months. 

12lh. Conviction of Bombay '^Emergency CounciV' members : — Mr. R. S. Talpade, 
dictator for the Girgaum* Ward was Hcnfenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and Es. 200 line under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. M. N. 
Marathe was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment and Es. 100 fine. Mr. Sunda- 
ram was sentcnceti to 15 months’ imprisonment for disobeying the Police Com- 
missioners order to leave the city. Four Congress volunteers were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment from four to six months for writing Bhoi-Patri- 
kas. Three members of the Twenty-Second Emergency Council were sentenced 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Of the nine volunteers arrested along 
with them, three were awarded six months’ rigorous each, while the remaining 
were bound over for a period of six months. Nine volunteers arrested for flag- 
salutation at Byculla were awarded three months’ rigorous each, while a batch of 
eight were awarded similar sentences. 
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The Itwari Riot Ca^e ‘.—Judgment was delivered in the Itwari Riot case to-day. 
Last year about this tirfic one cvenin^j; a policeman on point-duty stopped a cyclist 
who was pas8i!ij>: without a lipjhl through Itwari, the storm centre of Congress 
activities in 19;?(). When the policeman was about to take the cyclist to the thana, 
two brothers Basudeo and Nandeo interfered. There was an altercation and 
then a sciitile ensued. Boon, a crowd gathered at the scene, but four more police- 
men came to the scene and the cyclist and the two brothers were secured. When 
the police party of live was removing the prisoners to the thana, a crowd stoned 
and later attacked the police with lathis. All the live policemen were injured. A 
case under Bcctions 117 and '^12 of the Penal ("ode was registered and the fol- 
lowing twelve persons were charged, namely, Narayaii Ambadas, Basantilal, Brij- 
mahon, Paiiiuilal, Bhola Singh, Vasiideo, Ramasao, Ramrangari, Laksuman, 
Vithal and Arkn. Of liiese Pannalal was the Captain of the Congress organisa- 
tion. Mr. Jzuddin, (’ity Magistrate, Nagpur found all the accused guilty and 
sentenced them to hvo years’ rigorous imprisonment each. On appeal Mr. G. K. 
Agarwal, Bessiens Judg(‘, acquitted all except the following five, Basantilal, Vithal, 
Lakshman, Rarnsao and Ramrangari. These five prisoners filed appeals against the 
acquittal of the other seven accused. Bir Robert MacNair, Judicial Commissioner, 
heard both the ajiptials and the revision petitions and delivered judgment to-day 
acquitting the following four namely, Vasiuleo, Lakshman, Vithal and Arku and 
convicting and sentencing to one year all the other eight including Pannalal. 


13lh. Lathi Charge in Delhi ; — There was a procession to conclude the National 
Week in Delhi. The crowd refusing to disperse, there was a lathi charge. Nine- 
arrests were made including that of Bhriraati Satyavati, grand-daughter of Swami 
Bhraddhanancl, 

Ijathi Charge at Rajshaht While leading a procession through the streets of 
Rajshahi tive Congressmen, including the Secretary of the local Congress, 
were arrested by the police, who removed the Congress flags and the 
procession by a lathi charge, 

Arretits in Bomhag citg duriNg the National Meek : — The total number of 
arrests in Bombay C'ity during the National Week numbered about 230, includ- 
ing the mombors of three lOmorgoncy Councils. The total number of arrests 
since the revival of civil disobedience was reported to be about 2,300. Eleven persons 
including the Pr(‘sid(*iit and members of the twenty-third Emergency Council 
who were arrested at the Zaveri Bazaar for taking out a procession, wore sen- 
tenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 50, in default to six months’ further iraprisoumeut each. Bardar 
Taman Bingh, I’resident of the Emergency Council, was also charged under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, and sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a line of Rs. 300 for failure to observe the .conditions 
of parole. 

Ihliee Firing in Mardan : — A police firing took place in Mardan when large 
contingents of “Red Bhirts” from Nowshera and Charsadda areas arrived 
and prevented the voters from polling. The voters were therefore escorted to the 
polling station but as “R('d Bhirts” persisted in obstructing, there were two or 
three lathi charges near the Government High Bchool. The ‘‘Red Bhirts” replied 
by stoning the police escorting the voters near Kalkhan. Two policemen were 
injured. The police were forced to fire oue round. Polling was meagre during 
the first half of the day. As a result of the above measures, voting increased in 
the latter half of the day but, as a precaution, police escort was again requisi- 
tioned.^ A party of fifty police, under an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
returning from Mayar to Hoti were pelted four times and had to disperse large 
concentrations of “Red Bhirts,” wdio were preventing voters from going to the 
polls. They were stoned. Fourteen policemen were injured, two of whom were 
removed to hospital. The Assistant Superintendent of Police gave the order to 
open fire and fourteen rounds were discharged. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of all the picketers. 

17lh. Mr. Pethick IjawrencF s plea for friendly action : — Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
addressing the Unitarians’ Christian Assembly at Birmingham, said what the 
Indian people wanted was self-government and while for the time we might by 
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force keep them in subjection a time would come when the people would rise and 
wrench themselves free. Our internal distractions, said Mr. Lawrence, caused a 
failure of the Round Table but he hoped it was not too late to bring a peaceful 
solution of this problem and establish a real self-governing India. Tyranny, 
rebellion and all sorts of things were happening but Britain could give a great 
lead to peace by wise guidance and friendly action. 

19lh. Reception Conirnittee of Delhi Congress Declared Vnlaivful : — A Gazette 
Extraordinary issued (o-day published the following Whereas the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi is of 0 })inion rhat the association at present 
known or described as the Reception Committee of the Forty-seventh Indian 
National Congress has for its objects interference with the administration of law 
and with the maintenance of law and order and that it constiintes a danger to 
public peace, it is hereby declared by the Chief ComniiHsioncr under Section 16 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 (as amended by the Devo- 
lution Act of 1920) that the said association is an unlawful association within 
the meaning of Part two of the said Act.— Following the notiheation declaring 
the Reception Committee of the 47th annual session of the Congress unlawful, 
the police conducted simultaneous searches in the houses of about 12 members 
of the Committee including Mr. Pearylal Hharma, Chairman, Lala Bhankaiial, 
Mr. J. N. Sahani, Maulaua Abdulla and Lala llardayal Singh. The office of 
the Reception Committee wae also searched. 

20th. Pt. Chandra Kant Malaviga Sentenced l^andit Chandra Kant Malaviya 
was sentenced at Allahabad to tw’o years' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 200. He was cliarged under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, with having assisted in the capacity of Dictator in the management of 
the Allahabad Town Congress Committee, an unlawful Association and with 
having promoted a meeting of the said unlawful Association or some of its 
members by taking out a procession. 

Frontier Council inaugurated \ — His Excellency Lord Wiilingdon inaugurated 
the Frontier Legislative Council to-day. Special enthusiasm was evoked 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor's message which IJ. F. the Viceroy 
read and by the Viceroy’s announcement that the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
would be suspended for a year to show the spirit that animated the Government. 
Nawab 8ir Abdul Qayiim was appointed the first Minister of the Frontier 
Government. 

2 lit Congress Reception Committee members arrested Messrs. Hhankarlal and 
Sahni, Secretaries of the Congress Reception (.-ommittcc and five members of 
the Committee were arrested along with Mrs, Hahni and Mrs, Kohli.^ The Recep- 
tion Committee was declared an unlawful association by a Gazette Extraordinary 
issued on the 19th and the office of the Reception Committee was declared a 
notified place. 

Mrs. Usha Malaviya convicted llsha Malaviya, daughter-in-law 

of Pandit Maclan Mohan Malaviya was sentenced to three months' simx)le 
imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 500, in default to six weeks’ further im- 
prisonment. She was arrested on the “Jallianwala Bagh Day" while leading a 
procession. 

22nd. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Sentenced \—A restraint order, signed by the Bombay 
Police Commissioner, was served on Mrs. Barojini Naidu, on the 20th. The 
order directed her not to do any act in furtherance of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and not to leave Bombay City without the permission of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. Mrs. Naidu, disobeying the Police Commissioner’s order, left 
for Delhi on 22nd. But the train was stopped at Bandra and Mrs. Naidu 
was arrested and brought to Bombay. She was tried the next day under Section 
21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance and sentenced to one year’s simxde 
imprisonment. 

23rd. Pandit Malaviya Arrested Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, President- 
designate of the forty-seventh Session of the Indian National Congress, was 
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arrested. He was served with a notice prohibiting his entry into Delhi. As 
he entered Delhi defying the order, he was arrested. Along with Pandit Malaviya, 
Pandit Govind Malaviya, R. 8. Pandit, Dr. Mangal Singh and Mr. Waman 
Kapadia were arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24th. Congress gathering dispersed in Delhi : — At about 9 a. n)., a crowd was 
seen gathering ronnd the Clock-Tower in Delhi, where some Congressites 
were reading five resolutions whi(-h they claimed had been adopted by 
their Hiibjecls Committee the previous night. Beth Ranehordas Amritlal of 
Ahmedabad, it was roporicd. was the President of this gathering which the 
Congressiles claimed was the 47th session of the Congress. The address of Pandit 
Pearylal Bhaniui, the annual report of the Congress and copies of the Congress 
resolutions w’ere also freely distributed amongst the crowd. The police were 
soon on the scone, and forming a cordon arrested llie whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbered 150. They were then taken in lorries to the Central Jail. 
Soon after, an Akali Sikh Jatha of about 90 was seen emerging from the Sisganj 
Gurdwara in Chandni Chowk and marching towards the (Jlock-Tower. They 
were stopped by the police almost in front of the Cimlral Police Station, where 
they were arrested and removed to the jail. Similarly, a batch of 13 ladies was 
arrested from Chandni Chewk. Processions of CongreBsmen were dispersed by 
the police by lathi charges. According to official estimate, lin're wore altogether 
630 arrests in this eonneetion. The Buhjects. (.'Committee of the Congress was 
reported to have met on the 23rd and passed five resolutions, affirming the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 

Ar/rsts in Mamlvi for Fla(i-Salntatiou\--Th{xi'^-^vQ, Congressmen includ- 
ing the members of the Twenty-Fourth Emergency Council, were arrested at 
Mandvi while attempting to hold the monthly flag salutation ceremony, that clay 
being the last Sunday of the month. 

ComiresH organimtioa not »7/r//a/ :--Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) raised in the 
Commons to-day the question of the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Bir 
B. lloare announced that it was necessary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object of which was to further the illegal 
activities of the Congress, Asked whether the Congr(‘SS organisation had been 
declared illegal under the new Ordinances, Sir B. Hoarc said that the Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congress in 
many instances had been banned. Sir Samuel .explained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 

Shapnr Mail Robbery Case The hearing of the Bhapur Mail Robbery case 
was concluded to-day by the Sessions Jiulgo, Khulna, with the aid of a 
special Jury. The jury unanimously gave the accused Washed Ali and Fezal 
Shaikh the benefit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Natabar Kuiidu, Kanai Lai Biswas and Bycd Ali were found guilty 
under Sections 394, 1. P. C. (committing robbery) and 120-B. 1. P. C. (criminal 
conspiracy). Natabar w'as sentenced to inrdcrgo rigorous impiisonraent 
for nine years, Kanai and Byed Ali to five years rigorous imprisonment each, 
rhe ease for the prosecution was, that on 27-10-1931, two mail runners with an 
extra cooly left Daulatpur Post Office in the morning with postal mails, went 
up to Bhapur, delivered their westward bound mails to a batch of runners there, 
had their meals and in the afternoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batch of runners and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambhita and were under a big tree near Ghona Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the accused with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decamped with all the mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest presi- 
dent of the union board, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
the spot and sent the injured runners to the local hospital. Borne of the lost 
bags were then recovered in damaged condition near the place of occurrence. It 
was found that the dacoits had looted a sum of Rs. 1,G00. Out of this amount, 
later on, Rs. 9C0 was recovered by the police. All the accused made confessional 
statements before the Magistrate but retracted them subsequently in the Session 
Court. 
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27th. Mrs. Zatshi senienwd Mrs. L. R. Zutehi, a promijneiit Congress worker of 
Lahore, and her daughter Miss Mamnohini Zutshi, who were arrested on 6th 
April while forming a procession in connection with the inaugural day of the 
“National Week“ were sentenced under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance to rigorous imprisonment for 18 months and one year respectively. 
Both were further tried along with five other ladies, namely, Mrs. and Miss 
Pindi Dass, Shriinati Taradevi and Mrs. Jagat Narain under the Picketing Ordi- 
nance. All the seven women were sentenced to four months’. 

30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot at : — ^Ir. R. Douglas, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napiir was shot at and fatally injured at the District Board Office. Mr. Douglas 

was sitting in the office sigtiing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board. Sud- 

denly a revolver shot rang out and live others quickly followed from a four yards’ 
range, two hitting Mr. Douglas. Then it was evident there were two attackers 

who dashect outside across the office garden with Mr. J. (h'orge, Hub- 

Divisional Officer pursuing them witn a revolver in hand. One of the assassins 
escaped, but the other was ultimately caught in a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush. 


MAY 1932 


^Pandit Malavitja Released : — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. his son Pt. Govincl 
Kant Malaviya, and his grandson Mr. Hridhar Malaviya and also two coropanions 
of him, who were arrested in connection with the Delhi Congress session were 
released to-day. They were taken out of the jail in a cur to Ohaziabad, where 
they were put into a train and allowed to go home. Similarly, 13 w’omcn and bf) 
men, who were arrested during the Congress Week, were released. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta sentenced :—Doctor Jivaraj Mehta. Dean of the King pdw'ard 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay who was rceently transferred to the Bijapnr .s*il was 
ndeased in the morning and served with an order asking him to report him- 
self to the police at 8 in the evening. Having failed to report himself to th('. 
police he was re-arrested the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 
to two years' rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 200 under Section 21 of the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

Lothian Conimittee Report Sfpned : — The Franchise Committee’s report was 
signed in Simla by all the members except Sir Ernest Bennett, wdio had to leave 
India a fortnight ago. There was one dissenting minute signed by three members. 
In addition, some other members inserted supplementary notes on certain special 
points. 


2nd. Police Raid in Bombay : — A raid was made by the city police (C, 1. D.) on a 
residence at Bhatwadi, Bombay, believed to be a place whence Congress workers 
carried on their s^ccret work. The place was subjected to a thorough search lasting 
for an hour. As a result of the search large quantities of papers, files and other 
documents including Rs. 910 in cash were seized. Three persons found in the 
place and believed to bo secret Congress workers were taken into custody. 

3rd. iVisa :--Miss Sofia Soraji who was released some time back 

from Byculla jail and served with an order by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
directing her not to enter the city, was arrested at Girgaum for defying the 
Commissioner’s order. She was sentenced to one year’s S. I. 

4lh. Arrests and Convictions Mr. R. S. Pandit was charged with defying a 
order prohibiting him from going out of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
Delhi in connection with the Congress, where he was arrested. The Magistrate 
sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine.-~*On their 
refusal to give their thumb iinpresflions two young girls, Nirmala Sarcar and 
Jamuna Ghose undergoing a year’s rigorous imprisonment in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta, were sentenced by the Chiei Presidency Magistrate to three months’ 
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rigorouB imprisonment, ^J?he girls were arrested at Corailla and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous impnsonment in connection with a demonstration at the High 
Court. 

5th. Congress Bulletins and boycott supplements seixed : — Four persons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the Congress bulletins were seized by the Police in 
Bombay, when they raided a room in Cavel Street on suspicion that it 
was being used as a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean- 
while the police on a search of the room also took possession of large quantities 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunnybags of Congress bulletins as also Boy- 
cott Supplements and other Congress literature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seized by the police in another raid on the same day in a room in Grant Road 
where they arrested eight persons. 

9th. Severe Tornado in Mymensinyh A severe tornado swept over the Mymen- 
singh .Tail in which were incarcerated 1,200 prisoners and detenus. The jail walls 
were almost razed to the ground, and the majority of the roofs were lifted. It was 
stated that tiftcen persons were killed and from 50 to 75 injured in the villages 
of Mymensingh as the result of the Storm Havoc. The number of dead in the 
Mymensingh Jail due to the collapse of the wall was twenty-six, of whom seven- 
teen were convicts, two undertrials, two warders, three visitors, and one woman 
and a constable. The damage was estimated at about two lakhs. 

1 llh. Maulana Abul Kalam Axad released : — Maulana Al)ul Ivalara Azad was 
released from the Jail to-day. It may be recalled that the Maulana, who was 
then Acting President of the Congress, was arrested two months ago under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance and detained since then. Immediately after his 
release, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congress activities nor 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13th. Arrests and Convictions Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Ex- President of the Burra- 
Bazar Congress Committee, was sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
iklcutta, to nine months’ simple and a fine of Rs. 200, in default three months’ 
further imprisonment, for a speech, alleged to be seditious, delivered on the 19th 
December last in Chittagong on the Dacca and Hijii incidents. — Mr. Bhabani 
Prasad Ghosh, Secretary, Budge Budge Congress, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate. Twenty- four Parganas, in connec- 
tion with a speech delivered on the Plijli, Chittagong and Dacca affairs on 12th 
December last. — Dr. Saifuddin KitchUnv, Congress leader, who was on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in connection with the Moharrum festival, was arrested 
at the Ludhiana Railway Station. He wms released afterwards and served with 
an order by the Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and Jullundiir divisions 
without the permission of the Government. 

14lh. Rioting in Bombay A communal fracas suddenly broke out in Bombay at 
Nagdevi, a Muslim locality, when Hindu potters, it was alleged, were attacked by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble" spread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Market, 
Bhendy Bazar, etc. At Phydone, Hindus were set upon by a Muslim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as they were unable to quell the 
disturbance, armed police were requisitioned. Stones were thrown at tram cars, 
Moslem crowds and Plindu passersby assaulted. On the next day, a mosque was 
set on lire but the fire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were removed from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of shops was estimated at several lakhs. About 30 died and nearly 500 injured 
in the riots. Stern measures were taken by the Bombay Government to quell the 
riots. The rounding of suspects continued and over 1,500 were arrestea. The 
total casualties during the riots were 139 dead and 1,400 injured. 

Terror in Bombay To-day’s casualties in the riots included 16 
killed and 150 injured, making the total since the 14th. 40 dead and 550 iryured. 
Cases of arson and looting of shops continued to be reported from both Hindu 
and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto effected. 
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17lh. Riots in Bombay continued The situation in Bombay showed no change fof 
the better. This morning dawned with fresh rioting in different quarters of 
the city. It was reported that the police opened fire to disperse the rioters for about 
twenty times. A Hindu house was set fire to by some Moslems who, on refusal 
to disperse, were fired upon by the police, resulting in six being injured. 

Arrests and Convictiojis : — Maulana Nuruddin, Dictator of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance. He was served with a notice to leave Delhi within 24 hours 
on May Gih. He defied this order by leading a procession through Chandni 
Chowk. Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, Municipal Commissioner, Delhi, w^as sentenced 
to undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 300, for 
leading a procession in defiance of orders under Section 144, Or, P. C. on the 
24th April when a Congress session was attempted to be held there. 

20lh. Conirlctkm in La/iorc;— Eleven men including Dr. Sohan Singh who wore 
arrested in a house in Lahore, it was alleged while making preparation for demon- 
stration against the Lothian Committee on the night preceding the arrival of the 
committee, w’cre sentenced under the Criminal Law Amendment Act to various 
terms of rigorous imprisonment, ranging between six months and a year, 
with fine in the case of Dr. Sohan singh. 

(Jonyress procession dispersed in Allahabad :--Thc t)olicc dispersed a Congress 
procession which attempted to enter the Civil Lines in Allahabad and 
made about 15 arrests, including two women. iThe processionists tried a 
ruse by dividing themselves into two parts, one coming down to Purushottam 
Das Park and the other going towards the Railway vStation, but the police were 
alert and frustrated their plans and dispetsed them. 

DeMh of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal : — Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, the well-known 
politician and publicist, died of apoplexy in Calcutta. He was 7G years old. 

21st. Seth Ranvhhodlal Sentenced : — Seth Ranchhodal, Millowncr of Ahmcdabad, who 
yiresided over the Delhi Session of the Congress, was tried under Section 
21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance on a charge of breach of the 
conditions of the restraint notice served on him and sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for nine months and to pay a fine of Rs. 5,000 in default six months’ 
additional imprisonment. 

Picketing resumed in Bombay : — After a lull of over a wmek in Congress ncii- 
vitics the picketing of foreign cloth shops w’as resumed in Bombay when three 
volunteers were arrested for picketing before Messrs. AVhiteaway Laidlaw^ and 
Co. Twm of them w^ere Bentencea to five and six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively. 

24kh. Attempt to hold District Conference foiled r—The attempt by the Congress to 
hold the District Conference at Allahabad })roved a failure. The police 
guarded all the public places to prevent meetings. Orders under {Section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code were promulgated. Despite this, a number of 
villagers from the district assembled hero and there, but were quickly dispersed. 
Mrs. Mukund Mahiviya, daughter-in-law of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, tried 
to hold a meeting near the Clock Tower, but was promptly arrested with 
four others, and the gathering dispersed by the police. A subsequent 
gathering was also dispersed and several persons were arrested. 

Fire in Charsadda The whole of the Charsadda Bazaar, comprising 
about one thousand houses and shops, was destroyed as a result of a 
disastrous fire w^hich commenced at 8 o’clock in the evening and was brought 
under control only the next morning by the troops and the fire brigade, A 
violent duststorm which raged in Peshawar District throughout the day fanned 
the. flames, which continued to spread despite the efforts of the troops and the 
police. 

ZSth, Arrests and Convictions Jitendranath Lahiri, Benares Congress Dictator 
ftod two other Oongresamen were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 50 each, in default six weeks imprisonment. Three 
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others wore sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Ra. 50 
each, in default four weeks’ further imprisonment. These six persons were arrested 
while holding a meeting in connection with the Congress work and were convicted 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Twelve volunteers who were arrested 
while observing the “Delhi Congress Day” on the 24th May were sentenced to one 
month’s rigorous imprisonment each and were also lined. Four other volunteers 
were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

26th. All-India Labour Day^^ : — In pursuance of ihe resolution of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress Executive, to-day was observed as the “All-India 
Labour Day” in Nagpur. Mill hands emerging from mills at the end of the 
day’s work formed themselves into a procession carrying the usual revo- 
lutionary and labour slogans and miniature “red” flags, which after passing 
through the business quarters of the city, terminated at the Chitnis Park. A 
meeting was held there under the presidency of Mrs. Indirabai Ruikar, when the 
Labour leaders addressed the gathering. Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against “the repressive policy of the Government,” and demanding the immediate 
reversal thereof and the release of all political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
the Ordinances. 

29lh. Ban on C. P. Political Conference : — The District Magistrate of Nagpur pro- 
hibited the holding of the Central Provinces Political Conference proposed to bo 
hold on the 29lh May. It appeared that in spite of the prohibitory order some of 
the delegates were present in the municipal garden in Itwari Bazar. Printed 
copies of the resolution and speeches were distributed. The police who were near- 
by arrested the whole assembly. The total number of persons arrested in connec- 
tion wdth the conference was reported to bo 130. 

Moslem Leaejue Deplores Delay in Communal Award The Council of the All- 
India Moslem League met in Delhi to-day, when twenty members attended, 
prominent among them being Mr. Zafarulla Khan, the President, Sir Mahoraea 
Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, 
Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar Ali, M. L. C. (Punjab), and Mufti Maho- 
med Sadique. The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Government 
the urgent necessity for an irnineuiate decision on the question of the method and 
quantum of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — 
Central and Provincial — in as much ns delay in the announcement of the deci- 
sion had already occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents 
which have led to acute tension between communities throughout the country 
blocking progress in the framing of the New constitution. The Council deplored 
the Bombay riots, regarding the same “as a fresh instance of Hindu intolerance 
and high handediu'ss.” The Council appealed to the leaders of both the 
communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures calculated to restore 
peace and good understanding bctw'ecn the two communities. 

Pandit Malaviya' s appeal for Swadeshi : — “'We must give food first to our own 
peoole, but we should not have ill-will towards other countries” said Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya presiding over a very largely attended public meeting in 
the Town Hall, Benares, in connection wi h the “All-India Swadeshi Day,” The 
Pandit begged people to take to swadeshi to secure the economic freedom of 
the country. Pandit Malaviya also issued a statement to the press, appealing to 
ruling Princes, Governments and people of Indian States to take their full * share 
in the swadeshi movement. 

Communal riot in Alivar : — An official report from Alwar said On the29th May, 
a Chaddar procession was taken out by Muslims to the tomb of Nazrat Mubarik 
Ali. During this procession, a quarrel arose on a very insignificant matter bet- 
ween a Hindu and a Moslem which resulted in communal tension unknown in 
Alwar. At 9 p.m. on that day, a communal riot took place and the military had 
to be summoned. The crowd defied the military who, after warning, fired. three 
shots. The total number killed in the rioting was 3, and the number wounded 39. 
Only one person was wounded as the result of firing by the military. The police 
and the military patrolled the . streets for four or five days, after which the 
situation was brought under control. A committee of enquiry cousisting of a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu, with a President, was subsequently appointed to report 
on the causes of the riots, 

4 
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Bioting again in Bombay : — Riots again broke out in the Bombay City to-day. 
The military were called out. Armoured cars patrolled the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire in Kamatipura where Hindu and Moslem crowds were 
heavily stoning each other and refused to disperse. Seven were killed 
and 75 injured in the riots on 29th and 30th May. 

31st Mrs. Muhmd Malaviya sentenced Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, was sentenced at Allahabad to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
participating in the District Political Conference. Four other Congressites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, 

Total Conviciions re : Civil Disobedience nwvement The official statement 
about tho'number of convictions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was 48,602. The number of convictions in round 
figures iii each month were January, 14,800 ; i''ebruary 17,800; March (>,900 ; April 
5,200; May 3,800, The number in jail at the end of May 1932 was 31,194. 


JUNE 1932 

l»t. Wardha Sahjagraha Ashram Seized by Police \ — A Cazotte Extraordinary to-day 
declared as notified the Wardha Hatyagraha Ashram and three other .places 
belonging to Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. A contingent of police was desp'tched 
from Nagpur and the Satyagraha Ashram was raided. Eight inmates fouHd in 
the Ashram who refused to leave the place were put under arrest, tried and 
sentenced to four months’ hard labour. A tri-colour flag found Hying on the 
Ashram was pulled down. tSimultancously Sethji’s private residence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nd. Bioting in Pmidri There was a serious communal riot at Piindri, a small 
town in iCarnal District. The trouble which had threatened to break out 
at the last Id, but w^as at that time composed, broke out again to-day. 
It was stated that several weeks ago during a quarivl betweeu Sunnis 
and >Shia8, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Bhias and the 
Sunnis made up their diffci cnees, and an application was made for the re-crection 
of the slaughter house. The (question became acute shorlly before the Id, and 
the rebuilding of the slaughter houses w^as postponed. It appeared that on the 
2ud June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished a portion of the Avail 
that was constructed. Three Mahomedans were killed, and 23 wounded, eight 
seriously. No Hindu casualties were reported. The local authorities immediately 
sent additional police and an order under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subsequently restored. 

5tli. Situation in Bombay : — After three weeks of ceaseless bloodshed, arson and 
loot in which nearly 2,00 were killed, Bombay City was quiet for two days. Again 
on the 5th June, one was killed and 6 Avere injured as the result of communal 
strife, when pedestrians were again assaulted and a Hindu sweet-meat shop was 
looted by Muslim hooligans. Stray assaults continued in the night and a Pathari 
was set upon by a Hindu crowd. The Pathan was rescued by the police who 
had to open fire on the defiant crowd, injuring two. Fifty persons were arrested 
to-day. 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference : — The fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Bassein near Bombay, Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 
ex-Minister, presided. Mr. Jadhav observed that the policy of striking first and 
striking hard had resulted in making the Congress stronger. The waverers among 
the Congress workers had been turned into devoted adherents by the ^‘hasty and 
high-handed policy of the Government.” The Conference passed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret that not a single member of thc^ party in the Presidency had been 
nominated to any of the R. T. C. Committees and, urging fair representation of 
Non-Brahmins in the services in general and in the Indian Civil Service in 
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particular and declaring that no member of the party shall be a member of any 
Other political organisation. 

6lh. Iloivrah Political Conference hannedli — Mr. Jalaliiddin Ha^shemi, M. L. C., 
President of the third session of the Howrah District Political Conference, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
50 in default to six weeks’ further imprisonment by the Bub-Divisional Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of orders Hinder Bcction 144, Or. P. C. Mr. Kalabaran 
Ghosh, Secretary of the Reception Committee, was sentenced to 15 months’ rigo^ 
rous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default to three months’ additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C, P. Political Conference Banned Judgment in the cases against promi- 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C. P. Political Conference were deli- 
vered. The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines in all cases and 
said that the fines alone would meet the ends of justice. Mr. Ghanashyam 
Singh Gupta, president-elect, was ordered to pay Ks. 1,500. Mr. Thakur 
Chhedilal, Barrister, who presided at the conference session, was fined Rs. 
1,000. Mr. Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, was fined 
Rs. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Deshpande was fined Rs. 100 and his succes- 
sor Udhoji Rs. 750. 

8th. Muslim Conference Working Committee and the Lothian Report : — The Work- 
ing Committee of the Cll-lndia Muslim Conference met in Simla to-day. 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the re- 
commendations, if carried into efTect, would create a segmentation of the electo- 
rate to such an extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable. The Committee was opposed in principle to the cieation or perpetua- 
tion of special constituencies. Bhould it be necessary to maintain special consti- 
tuencies the Committee would agree to them if they are for only the transitional 
periods and if the Muslims are given a share in such constituencies in proportion 
to their representation in all the legislatures. ‘‘While the Committee recognises 
the need for the protection of all minor minorities”, it says “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the eficct, direct or indirect, of reducing 
the Muslim quota in the provincial and central legislatures will bo totally un- 
acceptable to it. The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier and Baluchistan in the Federal legislature were inadequate. 

10th. Sind Provincial Conference banned : — Seventy persons including eight 
women who were arrested in connection with the holding of the Sind Provincial 
Conference, were convicted by Mr. W. N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
and sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Five apologised 
and were released on giving an undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys were awarded six stripes each. 

12tli. Bomb thrown on District Magistrate at Rajbari : — A bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Rai Bahadur Bureshchandra Bose, and the Police Super- 
intendent Mr. Habibur Rahman, just when the train left Rajbari Station, 
E. B. Railway, en route to Faridpore, The bomb which missed aim, hit the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashing the wood work and windows. 

13th Punjab Political Conference banned For disobeying the District Magistrate’s 
order limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, Ramdev Acharya, 
President of the Punjab Political Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr. Lewis, 
Additional District Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100, 
in default to undergo three months’ additional imprisonment. 

Military operations against Terrorists in Chittagong : — Getting cerain infor- 
mation, Captain Cameron, with a small military party, raided the 
house of the late Nabin Chakravarty in the village of Dhalghat, four miles north 
of the Patiya military camp, to-day. While they were trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud-walled building, an armed revolu- 
tionary pushed back the Havildar and shot dead Captain Cameron. The re- 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkhas and shot dead. Another revolutionary 
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fired at the police party from the house, to which the police replied. Two women 
and one youth were arrested from the house. The body of Nirraal Chaudra Sen, 
one of the Chittagong armoury raiders, was found in the house. ^ 

I9lh. Police firmg m Meherpur person was killed and several injured 

as the result of police firing during a disturbance in Mcherpur. The 
disturbance was stated to have followed the attempt to hold the Nadia District 
Political Conference. The official version of the incident said that an excited 
mob three thousand strong attacked the Sub-Divisional Officer and several other 
officers. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one died and five 
were injured. 

21rt. Mr, Deshpandc arrested Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Karnatak Con- 
gress leader and President of the All-India Congress Committee, was arrested in 
Belgaum by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under Ordinance No. 2 
of 1932. lie was lodged in the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 
was also searched by the police. 

28th. Communal Riots again in Bombay Communal riots rc-commenced in 
Bombay, necessitating in some cases the opening of fire by the police. The 
trouble started in Golpitha where a number of pitched battles betwetiii 
Hindu and Moslem mobs raged. The police had to open fire a number of times 
to disperse the rioters. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, includ- 
ing the mill area and was accompanied by looting and arson. A Mahoraedan 
funeral procession taken out through the Kalbadevi Road, a prominent Hindu 
locality iuspite of the w’arning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 
police firing. Consequent on the attempts of Mahomedans to defy police orders 
by persisting in taking out funeral processions along Kalbadevi Road and other 
hJindu localities, which resulted in serious clashes between the tw^o communities 
the Police Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mahomedans. A curfew order was re-introduced. The military 
was called in and placed at strategic points in the riots area. 

29th. Convictions in Calcutta Political Conference -Shrimatis Susaraadevi and 
Suramadevi were sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 in default one month more each for attempting to hold a political 
conference in Howrah on 26th June. For the same offence, two Congress 
workers were sentenced to six months’ rigorous each and one to five months’ 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thirty in default one month’s further imprisonment. 

30lh. Kaira Political Conference :~The police arrested at Nadiad about 

1,C00 persons including 300 ladies in connection with the Kaira District 

Political Conference which was announced to be held there. 

Mr. Maganlal Patel, President of the Conference, was also arrested. 

Many persons were also detained from Nadiad railway station as 

they alighted from train as they were believed to be going to attend the Con- 
ference. It was. also reported that several processions were taken out but w^re 
dispersed by the police by a cane charge as the processionists refused to disperse. 
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INDA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . The Close Op The Second E. T. C. 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter- 
esting in their context and piqiiantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se- 
cond Round Table Conference with Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con- 
gress representative sitting in it had already closed its session* The 
British Premier had as usual made his last speech reiterating the’^ideal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in the framing of a future 
constitution for India. Rut the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan- 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the White Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference, The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of the results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of the Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Though the Congress representative had been sincere 
in his desire for cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera- 
tion, his demands on behalf of the Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard of 
political thinking in India. Gandhi ji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate he had received from the Congress. The British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite “No'\ For there had still 
been a talk of a “transition period^^ during which only Defence and 
Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to Indians financial obligations, security of 
the Services, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri- 
mination, and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
unrelaxcd insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards, eflPective 
as they must in every case be, were to be “in the interest of Indm” 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla^ Settlements, Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
representing the British parties. Whatever might have been 
the Diehard mentality or even the average Conservative mentality with 
regard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least been a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
l^ngland and India about the ultimate pattern to which the Indian cons- 
titution was to be made to progressively conform— equal partnership with 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Congress though it had adopted^ independence as its goal — would 
make no difficulty about the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 

of independence. But it was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern must be real and substantial to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate pattern in a real and substantial 
measure, it was recognised by the Congress school of thought that the 
6 
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transference of power and responsibility from British hands to Indian 
would inevitably require some time and necessarily involve certain re- 
servations and safeguards to begin with ; but it contented that, firstly, 
the minimum of time required for eflFecting transference should ab initio 
be defined ; and, secondly, that the reservations must be such as not to 
swallow either central or provincial responsibility ; and, thirdly, 
that the safeguards must all be clearly and demonstrably in the interest 
of India. In brief, the Congress would steer clear of the dilemma of 
Mr. Churchill — if the safeguards be eftective, self-government is a sham ; 
and if self-government be real, the safeguards are a sham — by trying to 
make the proposed safeguards primarily and eflectively subservient to the 
needs of real self-government in India. 

II. The Drr;EMMA ; How It Could Be Solved 

It may be conceded that some British statesmen also were honestly 
anxious for a solution of the Indian Problem that might steer clear of 
the dilemma. They honestly believed that the reservations and safeguards 
were needed as much for India as for Britain ; that without the expert 
control and supervision of the British Parliament exercised through the 
Governor-General over certain vital matters of the Indian administration 
such as Defence and Foreign Relations, and without the checks and ba- 
lances of the safeguards, the new experiment of democracy in India 
would be sure to end in the production of a state of affairs not far re- 
moved from anarchy and confusion. In that event not only all the ves- 
ted interests of Britain in India would be ruined, but the vital prospects 
of Indian Progress itself would be jeopardised. British mind has for a 
long time nursed itself on the gospel of the sacredncss of the Indian 
trust and Britain’s mission in India; and it would be only just to 
concede that the gospsl had, and still has and will continue to have, 
many honest adherents inside and outside of government. In confor- 
mity with this habit of thinking in regard to the fundamental needs of 
order and progress in India, certain propositions are held to be nearly 
self-evident by the average Britisher : First, India is not, and for a 
considerable period will not be, in a position to undertake her own de- 
fence against foreign aggression and internal commotion without the 
expert assistance and supervision of the British Army and Navy, and that 
Indianisation of the Army and transference of military control must, there- 
fore, be a slow and cautious process. Secondly, in view of the political 
backwardness of the Indian masses and great diversity of races, classes 
and interests, the new experiment of democracy in India must be under- 
taken with the utmost care and caution, reserving substantial powers in 
case of emergency in the hands trained and experienced in the art of 
ruling and maintaining order. Thirdly, certain powers should be like- 
wise reserved in the hands of the present rulers to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the minorities in view of the existing communal antagonisms and 
possible encroachments by the future majorities in power. And, fourthly, 
conditions must be satisfied for the due discharge by India of her finan- 
cial obligations and for the maintenance at the proper level of the 
financial credit of India in the world market. These are the first prin- 
ciples which the average Britisher accepts without doubt and question 
and it is upon the foundation of these principles that he will consent 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. He thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitution- 
building which does not, and will not, admit these first principles. 


III. Congress Position And the first Principles of Government 

The Congress had not accepted these as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. The 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frank and unreserved talk over the table would enable either party 
to see ^ and appreciate the reasonableness of the position of the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con- 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first prin- 
ciples ; and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might , 
be laid for an understanding in the responsible quarters of the Indiant^ 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready now 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own affairs, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from British hands should 
be effected with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re- 
servations. Take for example the question of Defence. The Congress 
did not ask the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic Indian government — assist 
that government in the all-important task of building its own national 
militia^army and navy and air-force ; it being definitely settled that 
both the Indian militpy policy and the military budget will be under 
uie control of a cabinet responsible to the Indian legislature. But 
British statesmen could not see their way to abdicating this control in 
the immediate future. Both military policy and military budget will 
continue to 1^ under the control of the British Parliament exercised 
throu^ the Governor-General of India. We may have Advisory Mili- 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and, if neces- 
sary, arrangements may also be made for keeping the transferred and re- 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy s responsibility for the Crown Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down and rendered dubious in any case. As regards 
the question of Indianisation, the Skeen Committee and Rawlinson Com- 
mittee and so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go- 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations— in other words, 
Uovernment cannot commit themselves to any fixed time table in ad- 

s^eme of Indianisation. Now these being 
the relevant view points, the Congress and Government could hardly 

meet Sch ofwT'if respective fundamental position and 

Feref.n ^ so in the other matters 

ot foreign Relations, finance and Home Administration. In short, Go- 

firffSeiX!** only on the basis of the 
fwHw December White Paper of 1931. So 

mit ““"7 questions still open, had sent 

out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem first-hand 

had foreshadowed a third and 

SeSt to thf t f?' sign, seal and deliver'’ the deed of 

agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was evi- 
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dent that the Congress and Government were already at the parting of 
ways when the second session of the R. T. C. broke in December 1931. 

We need not refer again to the Communal Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rock on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to produce communal amity and agree- 
ment in London. On the contrary) ditterences had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the R. T. C. In fact, 
there had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There was the humi- 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic affair the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV. The Situation Befoke Gandiiiji’s Landing 

Nor need we refer again to the intensely acute situation in some of 
the provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clouds had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it required no shrewd observer of men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm was about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of cure by diplomacy and negotiation and had to be 
dealt with by an heroic surgical opei'ation — the U. P. Instigation Ordi- 
nance. The Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter- 
rorist activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic and drastic 
measures from the Executive Government. Many of Gandhiji^s trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when Gandhiji 
landed in Bombay, he found that th3 Delhi Settlement was all but dead, 
and what remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree- 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid, with or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

V. His Wire To the Viceroy 

On December 29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
his absence in London. He referred to the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shooting in the Frontier and arrests of valued comrades in both 
the Provinces, and added that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
nance awaited him. Naturally he found himself in a position of per- 
plexity. For though he had not been able to subscribe to the principles 
of the White Paper issued in London, he had come back not minded 
to give battle, but to strive to explore every possibility of offering fur- 
ther cooperation. In that telegram he expressed his sense of perplexity 
P these words : ^ “I do not know whether I am to regard these as an 
indication that friendly relations between us are closed or whether you 
expect me still to see and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congvees/^ These words should not 
fr<jm any angle of vision lend themselves to a construction indica- 
ting that Gandhiji was already in a war mood, and that he was merely 
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waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear up the Agreement. The 
language of the telegram was as plain as any language could be that 
Gandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seek guidance 
from him as to his future course. What he said amounted to saying 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if not 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the.Vic^^^y* 

VI. The Reply 

The reply to this telegram was sent by the Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
from all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
— “Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress m 
the United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands’^ The reply after referr- 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the U. P. and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para- 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun- 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “You have your- 
self been absent from India on the business of the Round Table Con- 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the recent ac- 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in- 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperation which animated the pro- 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but His Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, the Government of India, with the full approval 
of His Majesty^s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kept in force until the> have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good governments^ 

VII. Some Aspects of the Reply 

It was very widely felt even in quarters outside the Congress circle 
that the Government of India ought not to have so unceremoniously 
banged the door in the face of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party could not be expected to submit It was 
thought that it would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhiji 
had been granted an unfettered interview with the Viceroy in which 
the two persons could have placed all their cards on the table and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that a 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation and the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
easing the situation and minimised the chances of a renewal of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Gaudhiji^had sought the interview as a seeker of light and 
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guidance, and he had made no conditions, showing that his mind had 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress to follow. He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
his side in spite of the Red Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 
and No-Rent activities in the United Provinces. Whatever might have 
been the influence of the fire-brands and left-wingers in the Congress 
camp, Gandhiji^s influence was greater, and if he could be convinced of 
the justice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that he would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view point and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried ‘Halt^^ It was thought uncharitable to the great 
leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the hands of the extremists in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication of battle and snorting fire like impatient gallant steeds of 
war. Gandhiji^s antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace and 
cooperation rather than of war. All his utterances and actions during 
his temporary absence from India in connection with the business of the 
R. T. C. had shown him no doubt as a valiant champion of the Con- 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament. Some misleading insinuations — for 
example an Italian report — purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that he was determined to 
renew Civil Disobedience, he had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
There had no doubt been a talk of “sacrificing a million lives if need 

; but whatever that might or might not mean, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhiji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soib to call for a non-violent army of a million men and forth- 
with give battle to the powers that be. Possibly that statement or simi- 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe- 
dience in the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji was eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Cbngress gospel that Government had not 
seen its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 

VIII. Gaxdiiiji's Rejoixppui to the Reply 

On January 1, 1932, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. We will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder : “I had 
approached as a seeker wanting light on questions in which I desired to 
understand the Government version of the very serious and extraordi- 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance, His Excellency has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues iu advance and telling me that, even if I had become 
guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought for an interview, I 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation.’^ 
Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
and says that no primd facie warrant existed there for the passing of 
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the ‘‘extra-legal Ordinances'^ deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be, says Gandhiji, three hypotheses as to the offence committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him* in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If the Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the Durbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no offence I demanding summary imprisonment. If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the prescribed ordeal of an'^open trial. 

IX. The Government Position with Eegard to Extraordinary 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to gness. 
When and so long as normal conditions prevail in the land, It is expe- 
dient to let the ordinary laws of the land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which, 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra- 
ordinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive action, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order which supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of every 
government : any measure and every procedure is or not justified ac- 
cording as it does or does not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure suffice to achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice, and the vi- 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it will be simply suici- 
dal for any government to sit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now, consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra- 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the vsituatioii there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would have been gra- 
ver if timely action had not been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro- 
tracted trial^ on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stage : it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in- 
fluence that he might have wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern- 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days later 
the greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Ni:ed of Caution in That Position 

Students of politics will not all accept this political philosophy in toto 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases call for abnormal remedies* no doubt 
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But every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse than the disease. There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies, specifics and ‘ mira- 
cles^^ have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced — Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmering 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger ? Will not our measures have the effect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is ? 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility ; for, we found them following what Sir Samuel Iloare called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India — proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras- 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Law 
and Order and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy came in 
right earnest to be pursued — and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now — but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. We shall advert to this later. 

XII. Other Matters In Gandhiji’s Rejotnper 

Gandhiji in his rejoinder referred also to the cases of U. P. and 
Bengal. In the first, he thought that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committee by the 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circumstances 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations ; and that Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee had even offered to with- 
draw this advice if the U. P. Government on their own initiative should 
have suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandhiji thought that any 
Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 
rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal, Gandhiji assured the Government 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the Congress in their attempt to stamp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.^^ Ho agreed with the Viceroy that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added — “Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that His Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way his peremtory refusal to discuss these 
matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have at least 
two sides. The popular side I have put as I understand it but, 
before committing myself to a definite judgment, I was anxious to 
understand the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to the Congress.’^ 
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XIII. His Appeal for Reconsidekation 

Then having reaffirmed his position that he had sought for an inter- 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidan(^, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat. We quote the 
entire paragraph : *Tf it is not yet too late, I would ask His^ Ex- 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of^ dis- 
cussion, and I, on ray part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita- 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I came to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly/^ 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from them> with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and precise. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rests on them as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the public. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
responsible quarters, and should be eager to have it and profit by it 
when it is voluntarily oflered by a great and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government and it was therefore very widely felt that GandhijPs mani- 
festly sincere solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 
at a critical juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebuff. 


XIV. Appeai. Accompanied By “Threat’* 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside the ranks of 
the fighters and the fighting line, that this appeal for co-operation 
should not have been .’allowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
“threat'^ of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern- 
ment not agreeing to see him and discuss business with him with a 
view to coming to a settlement — possibly, a third Settlement. It was 
thought that it would have been better if Gandhiji had asked for an 
int*^rview unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
down any “limitations’^ or conditions. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natural 
right of the people’’ and as “an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion” ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
his belief ? Had not his beliefgbeen given expression to from hundreds 
of platforms and in hundreds of articles ? Had not Government been 
6 
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fully aware that Gandhiji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him ? As regards the plan of a fresh campaign of Civil 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the AVorking Committee Resolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, there had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them. The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
battle^’. Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci- 
sive "re^^fe failed to consummate the truce into lasting 

peace. There hai anywhere as to the conse- 

quences of a ruptured cnteiing into a trucci Government had not 
abdicated its authority not di'^^^wned the methods whereby it thinks that 
authority should be maintainc^^--^^^^ other side, neither had the 

Congress turned down its goal nor repudiated its 

method of civil disobedience. Each party ha&^fept lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done P: paragraph 

therefore, in Gandhiji^s telegram which referred tev^ c ^jitations^’ and 
forwarded the defensive and offensive prograrnh^^ tc AVorking 
Committee, was considered by many as not only j a i superfluity, 

but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing a^l^^aV alliatly slender 
chances of an amicable settlement with the Governn^,^., . The TZtVsolu- 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and 'vas intended to 
have effect only in case Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader’s request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution together with 
friendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidance^O was, 
naturally, interpreted in the official, and wc may add, in some non-official 
quarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
Government did not mend or end its policy in accordance with the 
* advice^^ given by the Congress. To the official mind, GandhijPs telegram 
carried within its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb timed to 
burst on certain conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
his whole estate in conflagration. Gandhiji was carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly white flng, but inside the scanty folds of his equally spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. Every 
body knew the existence of the nou-violcnt sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength proved its metal up to the hilt ; but it was not expected that 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattlcf while he was knocking, after his return from England, at the 
A^iceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmates of 
that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had bee^ one of inclined 
hesitation if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
the AiVorking Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal Lodge 
too into a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 
as a “friend’’ but who might, according to all calculations, turn out an 
“enemy”. 
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XV. The Resolution : Its Effect. 

The Resolution of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932, 
was a long one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; secondly, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul- 
gation of a number of Ordinances ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation, This paragraph of the Resolution contained matters which, 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution, decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact. “The Committee regards the Premieres declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate, and, in the terms of the Congress 
demands, opines that nothing short of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.^^ — this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premier’s declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congress delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
he had taken up on the Congress mandate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the whole nation.” Then the Resolution proceeds to ‘say that 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government provi- 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday’s telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope is left to the Congress in any future negotia- 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
popular representatives ])ending the attainment of such independence.” 

Naturally, these words conveyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a ])rice to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooperation ^r what ? For the achievement of an object which, in the 
near future, Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 
within the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
Kelations and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
believe that it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
responsibility to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay the 
price for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
u that no sane and no self-respecting government 

should afford, to pay. It was to make 
t ermg with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
order and constituted authority in the event of its having failed to 
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bring the Government to agree to its proposals, was, and must conti- 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law- 
lessness. The “advice^^ tendered by the leaders of a dominant party 
must have to be accepted as the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish- 
ment of full responsible government in India. The Viceroy^s cabinet 
must have its unofficial monitors, and His Majesty^s Government in 
India must be made to behave and must function under the domineer- 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. Now, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say “No^^ when it was called upon to pay a 
price like this to buy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 

XVII. Assessing The “Price”. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the effect which 
the last portion of the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi produced 
on the official mind. That it was so was reflected, and is still reflec- 
ted, in many oflicial statements and in the utterances of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downwards. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have been obscured by such compara- 
tively ephemeral considerations as “lawlessness” by a certain popular 
party and “humiliation” and loss of prestige likely to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of constituted authority 
in India was in the process of being overhauled. In this job trained 
mechanics were cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who wore impatient to have them and use them. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily ihelr concern, and that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi- 
nery would have to be made over to them. Those who had been in 
charge ought not of course to have retired in haste or in anger ; but 
they had to retiie nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
before retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an essential part of the 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay and with the minimum loss of efficiency on one side and good 
will on the other. It has constantly to be borne in mind that it is the 
goodwill of the nation that supplies the motive power as well as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of goveniment. The would- 
be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
During this period of probation, three things must never be 
lost sight of. First, the probation should be as short as pos- 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second- 
ly, safety and efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure^ of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
the business and the degree of their willing association with it, than on 
the number and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
already in charge ^ in respect of the new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
the job is more directly, vitally and intimately the job of the ‘'new- 
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comers'^ than of any other i^ersons ; and this being undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances are ninetynino to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or death to 
thorn. And history has never taught the lesson of peoples coming to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIIL “Potential Menace'^ 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions are heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta- 
tions of that discontent and maintain law and order. Now, this 
simple law of action and reaction should not, except in its very abnor- 
mal operations, be set up as a bogey before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of government, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a possibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to be confronted with this per- 
manent possibility. On the contrary, discontent has very often been 
regarded by sound political philosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 


XIX. The Case In Point 

To come to the case in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for the whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact^ did recognise it as a great and 
powerful organisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi- 
derable section of the people. The epithet ‘greaP had been used by Lord 
irwin himself. Now,^ the possibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no less than the possibility of intensive popular agitation which 
confronts all governments. The potential menace is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some- 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The agent 
opcrandi^B well as the modus operandi may change. The Congress ‘had 
resorted to direct action on two previous occsions. That action had 
either died a natural death or been suppressed or treated with, But 
Its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had already 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the R. T. C. 

liave upset Government, 
only reminded, so it was thought, 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 

too ^ A Government had not taken 

Seyementt ^ fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 

Dy tHe Congress had on% been suspended. Government had not, appa- 
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rently, looked askance at that. But then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhi ji said, the conditions had been different. 
Govermnent had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Loid Irwin in making 
a settlement with it ; that it would appreciate the earnestness of the 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give up the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration in the business of the Round Table Conference ; 
that in the light of the discussions in the R. T. C«, it might be 
induced to bring down its asiurations to the realm of practicalities, and 
accept a plan of constitutional advance in India acceptable to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during the course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress were 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been ful- 
filled. Gandhiji had not accepted the White Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building ; and the Congress had not suspended its prepa- 
ration for the “next waP^ and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in the Frontier Province, in U.P., and in Bengal during the period its 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these circumstances, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobedience contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi. 

XX. Question of Responsiuility. 

It is of little use now to revive the controversy as to the (picstion — 
With whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by the Settlement ? “War guilt’^ has never 
been an easy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
of history more than anything else to adjudge and award it. We 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the Congress 
party that the Government had not been fulfilling their part of the 
“contracP^ very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripple Congress organisations. Oflicial statements not 
only denied this, but made the counter charge that the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate its position and 
make active preparations for the ^‘coming war'\ Perhaps it would 
be better if 'vve simply let alone the charges and the counter 
charges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party trusted the other. The Congress thought that it could 
not get away from the following facts and surmises : that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness ; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims of complete independence and so forth 
as verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
the near future ; that the emergence of the National Government in 
England with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective safeguards and of resolute 
government than that of relaxing control over^ the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government ; that during the course of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep undercurrents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases oi 
the future Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con- 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of tjovernment. 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Home Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back upon the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to ])roceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India they were deter- 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they wore in no mood to be caught napping on 
their oars by a fresh wiiirl-wind of civil disobedience. Fonching the larger 
(j[nestion of the future Constitution, Government felt that they were con- 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
to accede to the reservations and safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all Hritish parties had considered essential ; and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give up its unconsti- 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the R.T.C 
had been lost upon it. Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and, 
permanently improved the situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the^ Government thre^ugh 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever. It was considered wise, thereforci to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party vrith which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im- 
possible and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe- 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy^s first refusal to grant Gandhiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel Hoare, who was then at the 
helm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhiji himself to be a plain- 
talker. He was more than that : he was also a plain-hitter. He 

would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 

illusions. If his “just brute^^ had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it without further fuss, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 

logic behind the latter part of GandhijFs second telegram to the 

Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendship and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that, Congress or no Congress, 
a constitution for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary inspiration, and “constitutional greatness^^ would be thrust 
upon^the political infancy of India under the beneficent offices of 
whatiwas later called a “two-sided policy^\ 

XXL What the Lookers-on Thought. 

Nevertheless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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who have looked on have thought that it would have been better 
if Government had seen its way to grant Mahatma Gandhi an absolute- 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation in the 
country, and also, if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the line of action 
he might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
Indian history. It was to be remembered that he had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of olFering further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the “fire-eaters^^ might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and in the country was still unquestionably 
decisive, so that if he decided on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that that would have been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of those who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rate 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true that some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not been at his wonted post ; 
still they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood the final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and asked the “enemy^^ to surrender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been trying 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of either camp 
to “face the fire^^ rather than be in uncertainty. But still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com- 
pelling factor to precipi’^ate the struggle. If the Viceroy had 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with him, it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
London, would have been ensured by Gandhiji^s influence pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament. No body of course had expected that 
this would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress school of thought. It was 
probable that a day would come when the fire had to be faced. Yet 
there were certain advantages accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
given to the truce. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence in moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for Government to function in 
undiminished prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour. This 
would have meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere. 
Secondly, it would have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the great political organisation in India being drained in men and 
money in these exceptionally difficult times. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace would have produced a nutural disinclination for the 
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unsavoury bitters of “war’\ The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set^^ ; the plant of goodwill requires time to have Us 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 
cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been better, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi- 
ately after the first reply of the Government. The appeal for reconsi- 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb-*the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its non-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. Cut perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXII, Returning the Fire 

After the Congress Executive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 
the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi- 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy’s second rei>ly caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy’s second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political organi- 
sation nor can the Government of India accept the position implied in 
your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and .‘after 
all other possible remedies had been exhausted.” Now, this last part of 
the telegram here quoted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-callcd-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Gandhiji in his two telegrams. As Gaudhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan- 
ced the claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on ray judgment. But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestions made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer- 
red to in the Viceroy’s telegram, Mahatma said that it was only an 
honest expression of opinion” ; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspended by the truce and never altogether given up ; and he added : 
“Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances the 
Congress might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off‘ the negotiations.” This, also, is perfectly true, and 
the Government knew as well as others that this was true. But then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite opportune for let- 
7 
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ting the non-violent sword thus publicly rattle. The curve and contour of 
forces which determine the course of events show sometimes a rising 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When and so long as 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
of parties with respect to one another, so that many causes of provo- 
cation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulders 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against if peace 
is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 
current ; during the second, against it. Wise men should, therefore, 
always take account of the nature and direction of the curve : should 
ask — Is the moment psychological and propitious for doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the war 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact, the offensive had 
already begun in some of the fields without either party having made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
for Government curtly refusing to see Gandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being rendered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewed civil disobedience. 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a review 
of the Delhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with it. 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Congress after 
the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation 
with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a further con- 
flict, and of enhancing the prestige of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the British Government had given 
an undertak'ng “that they would make every effort to overcome as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation^^ 
(that is, the scheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo- 
rity in the R. T. C.), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were then renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As we have already discus- 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the lengthy statement issued by 
the Government of India. We shall quote only a • cardinal passage : 
‘‘The main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre- 
pared or not to co-operate in further constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr. Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope« 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc/^ It also referred to the Resolution of the 
Working Committee passed under the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
threatened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua- 
lity in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid down 
by Mr. Gandhi. Co-operation with the Congress under these terms 
could only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to 
exist and function. 
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XXIII. The Indlin Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telegram of the Viceroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gandhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions 'which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc/^ The Statement then proceeded to 
criticise the “ creed^^ of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio- 
lence. It added : ‘Tn using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are, therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern- 
ment but of the Governments of the future.^^ The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : “The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been offered an oppor- 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country On the other side, there is the opportunity of co- 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma- 
jesty's Government and Parliament are pledged.^^ 

XXIV. VioEROY^s Significant Speech 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the annual 
dinner of the European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existed, although, of course. Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to see eye to eye with them in matters of public in- 
terest, could not be expected to admit “the hollowness and insincerity 
of the agitation” in the U. P. and in the Frontier Provinces. The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as **the only active political 
organisation in the country,” and complained of the activities of some 
of its leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and seditious 
character” It reiterated the position agreed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved. 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi- 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma Gandhilwith whom 
he was then in telegraphic correspondence he said in that speech: “I ven- 
ture to hope that oven at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities.” It was reported at the 
same time that inside the Congress camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force” his decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
with Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro- 
val of the Working Committee. It is quite possible that “hot-gospellers” 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal disposition of 

circumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
officiaMom, had then been such that the influence of these hot-gospellers 
proved to be the most potentifactor in determining the nature and 
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course of the coming event The Viceroy^s speech, though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the *‘dual 
policy’^ which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel Hoare later. We 
might refer in particular to Sir SamucFs defence of the Indian policy 
in the House of Commons in connection with the debate on India Office 
Vote, April, 29, 1932. After saying that the policj/ had been based on 
“the two foundations of order and progress’\ he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics — more especially on the 
Labour benches — were not wanting who not only doubted the wisdom 
of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the 
work of constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbury for example 
did, Indians claim to self-determination with a zest which made many, of 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been in 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member of the 
Government which had practically followed the same policy of Ordi- 
nance-rule and constitutional eye-wash in relation to India ? Had not 
Mr. Benn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern- 
ment as his successor ? The only practical difiercnce between the late 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former 
had, under certain circumstances, made a “bargain’^ with the Congress, 
the latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to — “But T want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of his (that is, Mr. Gandhi^s) cooper- 
ation.^^ But what had the so-called ‘‘bargain^^ with the Congress by the 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders of an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? We simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Allegations 

It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while Mahatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the R. T. C. 
The whole matter was threshed out when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Harbans Sing Brar “to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions” relating to the work 
of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to the 
“Royalists’ Circular” (or Mr. BenthalPs Circular) on the basis of which 
it was sought to be made out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon- 
sibility”. Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being laid deep 
while Mr. Gandhi was offering co-operation in the R. T. C. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in- 
direct connection!witli the Royalists’ Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he explained, however,^ the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
significant admission — “The Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jailf 
and that was the reason for the Delhi Pact^^ Some members^ spoke of 
the ‘‘Great MoghuF^at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need noti we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all Institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For,— so it was argued,— had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
been hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great MoghuF^ 
had been enthroned in WhiteLall or in Simla. 

XX VI. The Breakdown and After 

The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirder Patel. Nor 
were other [)rominent Congress leaders allowed to “lag behind^\ The 
Government policy evidently was to “bag the game^^ as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4, when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 

arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 

ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body. We quote here a few lines from The Leailpys Own 
Correspondent ( New Delhi, Jan, 4) — “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
men do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to ^rry this opinion with it but is not prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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enemy of the Government as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by ’'cither’^..As regards the objects and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent : (1) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movable 
property ; (2) to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to be controlled 

or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter/^ In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof/* The Gov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. It could not help asking itself 
the question Would the cumulative effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and order, and*of world ' depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shilling-and-pcnce-proof. 

XXVII. New Oupinance and New Policy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before some journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that the action takcn|by the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we are responsible for India, we intend 
to govern^^ The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day oi an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on us. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. We want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.^^ 
Sir Samuel also'tcontcnded that there was no incongruity between the 
departure of the three Constitution Committees from Home and the 
adoption inflndia of strong measures for the •maintenance of: law: and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 
the very foundations of which were being continuously • sapped: by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness. In fact, it was the'lDual 
Policy of order and progress of which we have heard so much. Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech. Sir 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as “battle^\ ^and, was thinking 
of the international parallel. This conception of the Indian situation 
should naturally^ consist with a semi-militarist policy dictating semi- 
martiaUmeasuresland operations.^, Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception of the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased on 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indian 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
aflSrmative to both these, one might ask a further question Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Saprii and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and he transported back into his fami- 
liar cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house^^ at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy — the Leader of Legislative Assembly — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that docs not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is — Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftner than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. But battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
in the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished lion crou- 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? Of course, all fault and all shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVIII. The Dual Policy 

The other point relates to Sir SamuePs defence of the Dual Policy. 
It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 
tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 
might also pertinently ask — Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure — barring of course phantasms and castles in the air — upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rotten ? Maximum 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperation 
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from them is the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
All else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emergency Powers in Operation 

However, there was no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the new Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress, Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested cn 
masse. That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions — nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle doAvn to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking — Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
mani])ulatcd for propaganda ? Non-partisans had no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases act 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged* Precious little would get in through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
due to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and preferred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure 7,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
from a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He said 
that even on the strength of the reports published in the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 66,000. In fact, it was more than 
that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners of the countryside. "J"o 
sum up, the total according to Panditji^s estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
give them in round figures. 

XXX. Forms of Civil Resistance ; Normal 

The unlawful activities of the civil resisters were of the usual forms 
ranging from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to many 
branches of public administration. And it assailed even banks, insu- 
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faace oompaaies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement was also 
much in evidence. 

XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dence Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country. 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined eliorts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and other “forbidden"' places, and hoist the Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other side, 
there were stern measures taken — measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firing — to stop or prevent 
such provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day aUo de- 
serves mention. 

XXXII. The 47th. Congress Session 

But by far the most widfily exciting and superbly dramatic incident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An announcement appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24tli of April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress — that is to say, its “dictator” ‘ — changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President. The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its an- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement, and that, con- 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, ^ as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead and 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the country. This refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
garded as a perfectly logical process if one could simply accept the 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
fight with the Congress for its very existence, and that the “battle” had 
9 
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been thrust upon it. Surely no one would expect a belligerent party 
to invite or tolerate the ‘‘enemy^' within its own defences in order to 
lay his plans there. Still many people thought that from the point of 
view of wiser and more far*seeiug statesmanship, Government should 
have been better advised, and should have acted more generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as this. 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bearded by it. It might have added to the 
prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed. 
But the transgressor and the tran.sgrosscd can not and should not “fight 
to a finish^\ but will have to make and settle down in peace, — peace 
that will be honourable to both, — it would have been better if Govern- 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement- Each 
party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines of 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever afford to forget that 
it has its last line of defence in that. 

XXXIII. Need for Reconnoitrinc.' the Position 

Now, the Congress Working Committee had, under the advice of 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itself. After four 
months — months of such stress and anxiety — it surely behoved Govern- 
ment to make sure of two things : (1) Was the Congress still identified 
with the programme and policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent ? 
was the war-curve’^ rising or falling inside the Congress zone ? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field — the Left, the 
Right, the Centre? (2) What were the lines of defence of the Congress 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
j^ound or losing it ? As these are most vital questions affecting the 
‘order and progress^^ of the nation as a whole, Government ought not 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole positioiu 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the country for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction of 
public opinion behind it In India no such constitutional usage exists- 
The Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Ordinances. Under the circumstances they had 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind. 
Government reports had of course been saying that the Congress had 
lost favour with all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congress. Now, the question remained — Was it or was 
it not so? An open and free session of the Congress — a relaxation of 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold- 
ing of such a session and its deliberations — would have supplied a 
surer index of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything else that could be thought of in 
a country where democratic usages are not yet established, but which 
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is on the way to gettinjy a democratic constitution. The political advan- 
tage of an open and non-iiiterfered session of the Congress, and also, 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such an event. 8uch an act of statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Indian public opinion in shaping 
their policies and concerting tlieir plans. People would have felt the 
justice and the generosity (hat [lerraittcd even an “enemy’^ to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it is quite ])ossiblc that the enemy himself 
would not have been impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation and peace wivich everybody desired. But, 
then, such a course could not commend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 27) Sir Samuel Hoare re[)lying to the debate said : “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they are prepared 
to coopenAte with ns on the lines of the AVhite Pajier, we shall 
not be slow to cooperate with them. Until they definitely abandon the 
attempt to smash tlie machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind/’ 


XXXIV. The Congress In A Dilemma. 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable? The Congress w’^as placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be the exponent and mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India the thought that probably counted more 
than any other in India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi- 
nite programme ot its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
could be, firstly, ‘hands off” or non- cooperation so far 
as Con^essmen themselves were concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the Kesponsivist coojierate where we can and non-cooperate where 
we must ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooperatc. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
u in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 

• ^^vernraent, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
poiiticaily-muided people in India liked to see this last programme 
given a trial under certain circunastances. They would be ‘‘the smashers 
.,v. machinery of Government.” Government would be perfectly 
withm rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons 
ir any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
Congress were such as could be expected to be 
/ It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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I)roduce Bimilar or more militant organisation almost as soon as their 
first forms are siippresBod. The question of all-importance was, there- 
fore, this — Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 
an open session of the Congress, if ])ormittod, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 
could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance “raj^^ 
need not have abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been allowed as a day of grace. If it were so allowed, the psychologi- 
cal likelihood was that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who wore certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view* 


XXXV. Leaders ‘‘Braving^’ Tfie Ban. 

But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congress Leaders — 
Srimati Naidu, Pundit Malaviya, and others who were not fhen in jail — 
decided to “brave^^ the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of intense dramatic interest, and 
the temptation of a narrative would be nearly too much to be resis- 
ted. But we do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that despite 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the crucible on fire and though a 
very large number of cn route arrests — including those of Srimati Nai- 
du and Pundit Mala\fly a — had been made, the Congress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the 23rd„ and the Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few’ minutes, passsing three resolutions. 

Government had refused to take a free and open measure of the 
Congress stature ; but its stature even under the ban and the ordinance 
*‘steam rollep^ was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not a 
solitary spectacular rocket^firing from the official point of viev. Sparks 
were spread over the wdiole length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference firew^orks almost every 
where. Numberless Provincial, District and Snb-divisional Conferei^es 
were held to broadcast what the Congress had “spoken” for ten mirrat- 
es under the shadow of (he Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to deal wuth these unlawful associations. 
As we have tried to show, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less ultimately 
if government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely, it was not 
necessary to arrest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
illegal overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVL Phraseology of “The Front” 

We have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of the circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
fight between the Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, wo have merely echoed the 
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high “battle cries’^ of the “great MoghuP’ himself at the India Office. 
Even the ex-Viceroy Lord Irwia» had observed, not quite approvingly, 
this new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government in fastening “the war guilt^’ on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cram])ing of the political 
outlook. Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in charge of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, and 
drawing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the usual phraseology such as — “battle thrust upon us^^ j 

“if we fight, we shall of course win^^ ; “the initiative is with us^’; 
the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in our defences^" ; and 
so on. Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the ColoneFs uniform over his 
civilian dress. People still expect that he will doff the uniform and 
appear not only as his honest civilian self but as a dei)endable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need not of a *just beasP or of a fighting beast, or anything of the 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 
of this supreme need, the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
species of the ‘ beast’^ just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 


XXXVII. Tjie Oti'awa Conference 


During the half year under review a prof)osal was made in the 
Assembly asking the participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty^s Government had adopted 
a new tariff policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would bo desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpose of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of both 
countries. 


proposal of India s tarift attachment with Great Britain and 
J-^cminions— this policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity— 
Would remind one of the Rupee move of the Government which linked 
tne poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It was then 
ought ^at the rupee move had not been actuated solely or even 
primarily by a consideration of Indians own currency interests. It was 
mol decision had been 

mu h 11 XT of India presumably under dictation from 

Whitehall. JNow, a similar objection was taken by the Indian Chambers 
ot Commerce consulted by the Commerce Department as regards the 
ufT/? delegation attending the Ottawa Conference. India is 
^ Britain and the Dominions, 

Confprormi^ ^ the other partners, she is to be represented at the 
r ^ delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
representative. As regards the general policy of tariff 
envisaging imperial preference and reciprocity, some of the 
Chambers consulted thought that the proposed partnership was 
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without meaning until and unless India were raised politically to the 
status of a Dominion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floating^ down the stream was not a very convenient arrangement to 
the first. Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
But what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Resister ? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 

XXXVIII. Reports of the Constitute Commiitees 

Nor need we say anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
and Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Federal 
Finance Coramittoc. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On May 10» Lord 
Lothian, Chairman of the first Committee, said in the course of his 
parting message — ‘franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and I hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian oj)iniGn as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-government in India/^ The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out. Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
extended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province. Special interests were, in some 
cases, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Committee's terms of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations. 

For an idea of the main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of the 
Report itself. The Report traversed several areas of controversial 
groundi such as, Distribution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award ; the 
Claim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes and of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on kerosin and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
on. As we said before, we bad better reserve our comment on all this 
until we see the Third Round Table Conference discussing the recom- 
mendations and His Majesty^s Government and also other responsible 
Bodies deliberating on them. 

XXXIX. The Communal Px^oblem 

^ Similar is our plan with regard to the Hindu-Moslem and AHno- 
rities Problem. No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T. C. closed its session and the White Paper was 
drawn up. It was widely recognised that there was no hope of 
any ^ settlement being reached except by an arbitration by the 
British Premier in the shape of a Communal Award. We might 
refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in Lahore 
towards the latter part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 
M. L. A.^e ; the Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 
It was at the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the beginning and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to Indians self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India and in 
England was not such as to make it likely that the Award would be 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and 'interests con- 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upon her. It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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ORDINANCE NO- 1 OF 1932. 

[2^(1. Jmtuary, 1932.] 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 

Ordinance. 1931. 


Whereas an eraergoney has arisen which makes it espedient to supplemeot the 
Bengal Emergency Pt)wpr Ordinance;. 19.12 ; 

Now therefore, in excreise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of fndia Act, the Governor Geiierul is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance ^ v 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 
Ordinance, 1912. 

2. Ill sub-section (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Eniergeney Powers Ordinance, 
1931, after the words “other iiiembers shall be persons’^, the words “so qualified or’ 
shall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

[J/th. .Tanuttry:19o2.] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its oflicers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 

British Baluchistan and the Soiithul Parganas, and the remaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as tlie Governor 
General in Oouncil may, by iiolifieation in the Gazette of India, specify. 

(3) This section and section C3 shall come into force at once» and the Local 

Government may, Iry uotiReation in the local official Gazette, direct that any or all 

of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they have 

been extended, on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2 , In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) *The Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

g ) “District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
angoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3 . U) Any officer of Government authorised in this ;behal£ by general or 
special order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, in a 
9 
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manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without 
warrant, and may in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(1) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, 'commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local* Government may, by general or special order 
specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4 . il) The Local Government, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be 8i)eoified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the mann( 3 r provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, or for the purpose of giving effect 'to this Ordinance or any order 
made thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the liOcal Government may, 
by order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may bo specified 
in the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any 
fixtures, fittings furniture or other things for the time being in the building ; anil 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building’’ includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in wTiting, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Militaiy or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, vvaterw^ay or ferry. 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the 
public advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any 
area to which this section applies, the Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, make a declaration to that effect. 

(2) In any area to wdiich a declaration under sub-section (1) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the 
commodity to which the declaration relates, namely : — 

(a) it may, by general or special order in writing, require any trader to make 
a return in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to 
him or under order on his account ; of any contract’s for the supply to or by him 
of such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of 
such commodity and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persona with 
whom and the prices at which any such contracts or other dealings were made or 
had or the prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of 
tihe cost of production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and 
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the profits usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof : and of any other 
matters specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Locaf 
Government, it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the 
price of such commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold ; and such conditions may be general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards different localities therein, 
and different conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) It may, by order in wTiting. rorpiire a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
order, or receiving payment therefore at the price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(3) In this section “trader'’ includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own , behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10 . (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may dc specified 
in (he order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
hi8 possession or under his control. 


(-) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public ad- 
vantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos- 
session or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 


IL (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned, — 

. (a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 

in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
01 arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

person owning or having in his possession or under his eon- 
or explosive substances, shall keep the 

place ’spiSiM In fhrordr°'’' ^ to any 

p) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arras, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person fov the 

Govenimc^ damage to any person or to any property of 

ernraciit or of any railway administration or of any local authority. 

thereof. custody and disposal 


officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or snerinl 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified h? siich E 
appoint persons as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall he 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
fowTirthat appointment of special police officer in 

orriM nf'thi' Ooverument authorised in this behalf by general or sDccial 

S land&OT '’^ll^^hT a®”* “ay. within any area specified in rach order, retire 
Rervflnt 1 ^® headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 

tfon^ins(ihXi°®,“' authority or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
in tSi restoration and maintenance of law and order nnrl 

in the protection of property i„ the possession or under tKntroTof Go^ 
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or of any railway adminiatration or local authorKy in auch manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14 . If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to secure the continuance of any public utility service, as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may — 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of the supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or iicrson in charge of the iitilily 
service or of anything ancillary thereto or to the person in cojitrol of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or i)erson has disobeyed, or neglected to 
comply with, an order made under clause (a), without such notice, assume control 
of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order therewith as may, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure the continuance of such 
service. 

15 . The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station and, 
in particular, may intercept any ]>ostal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may— 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose, exclude from such (ram or 
vessed any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or classes of goods or 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or 
vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or pronibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons, 

17 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute ouc or more 
police officers not below the rank of head constabU^, or other persons, to attend any 
public meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, 
and may, by such order, authorise the persons so dei)ut,cd to take with them an 
escort of police officers- 

Explanation — For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or to any class or portion of the public, and a meefine 
may be a public meeting notwithstanding that H is held in a private place and not- 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

18. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 0^ of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate naentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act pnqudicial to 
the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant nas reason to beliei'c is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clavfsc ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as/ may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and Ifo the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

19 . Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place, 

the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 
purpose of— I 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary oilexpedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly fomplied with ; or 
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or 1932] . 

(c) }i;encrally, p:ivin^ effect to such power or securirifj; compliancG with, or 
effect to, any order f^iven, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

20 . If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition proscribeef, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to bo taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with line, or with both. 

22. Bubjcct to the provisions of section 21, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition inescribcd in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter 11, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

23 . Whocumr induces or attempts to induce any public s(;rvant or any servant 
01 a .ocal authority or any railway servant shall be punishable with imjmisonmcnt 
which may extend to one year, or w’ith fine, or with both. 

24 . Whoever dissuades or attcm})ts to dissuade any person from entciing the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or wdth both. 

, words, whetlier spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 

publishes any statement, rumour or report 
whic^ reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 

r'' cause fear or alarm to the public or any sec- 

M ^ contempt towards any public servant, or any class 

10 ?ne ycaror,vilhTno!’otw^^ imprisonmciil which .nay wtend 

area f'O.lhc Local riovernment that the inhabitanta of any 

wca ait conteriifd in the commission of ofloncea or other acts which are Dreiuflicial 

or to the public revenues, or are h’Surin.' 
mar bv acts, the Local (iovernmen^t 

inhabitants o^thir area fine on the 

inhabhants from 'li«\?ilifv Tn"! cxcopt any person or class or section of such 
innaouan^ uom .liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

ir'BcZf.f.a.fes, "ST.7ii ts 

.. i LcS. ss'” 

fine^TUliedSr?hi7.!?wf.^^^^ Pf«'^eeds of a 

Oovernraent Za ^^e opinion of the laioal 

inhabitants of the area. ° person or properly by the unlawful acts of the 

inc&;e“rtZ~who\t3T^^^^^ “i“habitanla' of an area 

area notwithstanding that they do not"Lt.,ally rS^hereim ■" 

srI * s ® rb: 

.11. r;bi7d'?; S'rnihSfjb'r. tllis 

by.a?y iolirt^f aS o^ncr"r,fder‘’‘"this Sanee ‘>^«i^te‘>Vear8 is convicted 
opinion of the Court has WZcom mi ted in fanL.®' ‘ho 

to the public safety or peaw and^ui voi L^^l^^^^^^^ movement prejudicial 

may order that thJ fine'^shall be pa^d\yTe |arS or guard^r'* 
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Provided that no such order ahall he made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be hoard. . r u 

(2) 111 any such ease the Court may direct by its order that in default ot 
payment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or gurdian shall 
imprisonment ns if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the oticnce 
for which the young person is convicted. 

29. Courts of criminal jurisdiction' may be constituted under this Ordinanei 
of the following classes, namely : — (i) Bpccial Judges ; (ii) i^pecial Magistrates ; 
(iii) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years in 
the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such offen- 
ces as the Jjocal Govenimont, or an officer empowered by the Local Government in 
this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and, in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magis- 

trates : i i n 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the subBiancc 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary m the 
interests of justice. 

(2) Tn matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they arc not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Judge ; and for the purposes of the said provisions, the 
Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed (o be a Court of vSession. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

34. (1) An appeal shall He in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a sen- 
tence passed by a Court of Session exercising juriBaiction in the area in which the 
ofTence was committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Special Judge shall be subject to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a senterce of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 


35. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for" a period of not less than two years may be invested by the 
Local Government with the powders of a Special Magistrate i under this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local Government or an 
officer empo>vered by the Local (government in this behalf may, by general or special 
order in writing, direct. 

37. (7) Tn the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (/} of section 112 for the trial of cases 
by a vSpecial Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (7), the provision of 
the Code, so far as they arc not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 
sentence of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment excee- 
ding four years, in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(21 An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented written seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40. If any question arises whether, under any order made section 31 or section 
3G, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or Special Magistrate, the question shall 
be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its aecision shall be final. 

41. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, empower 
any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the powers 
of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such otfcnces as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of section 2G0 of the Code which is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in hia district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

43. In the trial of any case a vSummary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran- 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge: 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the procedure for the 
Cocir^^^ of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in chapter XXII of the 

44. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which nay he passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. ^ j ^ 

. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 

trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a terra exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term excoeiling fifty rupe(‘s an 
appeal shall he to the Special Judge appointed for the area in which the offence 
uois committed, or, if no Special .Tudge has been so ap})ointed, to the Court of 
session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence was tried. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be i^resentcd within seven days from 
txie date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 

has tfT *7r^^C^d^ powers as an Appellate Court follows and 


46. (1) Jf a Surainarv Court is of opinion that an offence disclosed is one 

which It 18 not empo^ye^ed to try it shall send the ease for trial to the Special 

r empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or. if 

jurisSioVi^^'^^ empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having 

h-tt Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 

tiy sbould be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it reiiuircs a punish- 

Summary Court is Empowered t^X^ Hhali 
staj proceeduigs and report the ease to ihe District Magistrate who may— 

(a) direct^ that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court or 

on Zoo'll' t constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 

an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or uuiioii, oi lo 

Ay orders oi the Local Government, 

n ifl on Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 

t 18 an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance of 
*»;5yement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. turtberance of 

® question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constitnfprl imrint. 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-scctioii (1) ’ shall not be rnisiS^fn 
any Oourt o her than the Court trying the ofTcnce, and X^ such anettioi U in 

to thl 'TudKe, the q^ior^af te referred 

Snmrna™®?! Government, and if the Court is that'" of a Special Str^e orTa 

d.d.ioM'a ““ 

Ort1„V.S' .S. 


an offence disclosed is one 
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the Court, or resists his produefion before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answ'cr to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-scetion {!> dispensing with the al tendance of an accused 
shall not allect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from 
the absence of any or all of the acused whose altendeec has been dispensed with 
under sub section ( 1 ) . 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act. 1872. 
when the slatenient of any person has been r(?cord('d by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admit led in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinanc(‘ if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the (Jourt is of opinion that such ciealh, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

50. A Court eonstituted under this Ordinance sh.all not be required to grant an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if, in 
the opinion of the Court, such adjournment w'ould cause unreasonable delay in the 
disposal of the case. 

51 . Notw’ithsianding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no apeal Rom auy 
order of sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
transfer any case from any order or sentence of a Court constituted ruder this 
Ordinance, and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order 
or sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order 
under section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
any proceedings of any such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other hnv for the time being in 
force, in so far as they may he applicable and in so far as they are not inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, 
arising from or consequent upon to a trial by special criminal courts constituted 
under this Ordinance. 

53. (1) Any person who has sutrered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken unaer section 5. or section 9 of sub-so(4ion (2) of section 11 or section 
14 may, within tw'O months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge 
a claim for compensation with the Local Government, or with such otfieor as the 
Local Government may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
ease where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such ofiicor 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

54 . (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area tor which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are- 

fa) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 
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(c) pergong who ace qualified under aub-section (3) of section 101 of the 
GoFerriment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persoiiB who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class lor 

not less than five years ; or , . u* u u • 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as t hose which may be in 

dispute. , ^ ^ . 

(d) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. ^ ^ ^ 

(4) If for any reason any Member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or rc-he:ir any witness wlio has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 


55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such iiowers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any diirercnce of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

{^) Subject to any rales which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into eirect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 


56 . In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken 
under section 9 it shall not bo necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 
to the market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates, at 
the time of, or immediaieiy prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard 
to the market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of 
like nature immediately before promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57 . (1) Tlio Local Government muy invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4 , and , msiV invest 
the District Magistrate or any iSnbdivisional Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter 11. 

(9) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise *any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under Chapter 11 in a specified 
area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58 . The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Ijocal Government under Chapter IL 

59 . Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to bo taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shill be institnted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

60 . Nothing contained in this ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an oft'euce punishable under this Ordinance. 

61 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

62 . (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an ofteiice punishable 
under section ICO, 186, 187, 188, 189, f90, 227, 228, 295A, 298, 505, 50G, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
sectipn 186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such 
oftence made by any police officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it 
has received a complaint in respect of such off3nce under section 195 or section 109 
10 
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as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause 
within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

63 . So long as this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1031, the following clauses shall be 
deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b) namely 

“(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of Justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to commit any offence, or lo 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public func- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between diilerent classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any suen force,'’ 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


ORDINANCE NO. HI OF 1932. 

( 4th9 January 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 

the Sonthal Parganas. 

2. (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, empower any Local Government to make declarations under sub-section (2) 
and (3). 

(2) A Local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or the whole province 
shall be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) Such Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent notifica- 
tion, declare that in such notified area land-revenue or any sum recoverable as 
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arrears of laud- revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any local authority, or rent of apcricultural land, or anything re- 
coverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability, 

3. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever doee any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

4. (1) Notwithstanding anythinf^- contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non- 
bailable. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any ollence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

5. (1) i\ny person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due. proceed to recover it as an arrear or land- 
revenue, ill accordance with the law apydicablc to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in (his section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intendea to be 
done, under this section : 

Provided that any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this 
section in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord- 
ance with law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1932 

( 4tL January t 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to make further provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further 
provision against associations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

I* 0^. Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1932. 

• 1 A Bection, section 8 and section 10 extend to the whole of British India 
including British ^ Beluchistan and the Bonthal Parganas, and the remaining provi- 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
specify. 

T This section, section 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any 
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or all of the remaiuing provisions shall come into force in any area to which they 
have been extended on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anythin^!: repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(a) “Magistrate" means, in a Presidency -town, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and elsewhere the District Magistrate ; 

(b) “Notified place” means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 3 ; 

(c) “place” includes also a house, building, tent and v^sel ; and 

(d) “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1008, and includes an asso- 
ciatiou which has been declared to be unlawful by the (governor General in Council 
under the powers conferred by soetiou 8 of this Ordinance. 

3 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local otfieial Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
association. 

(2) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon tate possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of (he taking of pos- 
session to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under siib-scction (2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification uader 
sub-Bcction (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4 . (1) The magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property, 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list 
are or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, the Local Govern- 
ment may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) All articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited shall be deemed to 
remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the possession of Government, and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 

5. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place witlioul the permis- 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code of criminal Procedure, 1898, any such offence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable, 

6 . Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under sub- 
section (1) of section 3 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem re<iuisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person having 
custody of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the Local Government : 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer shall have power to enter upon and search 
for such monies and securities in any premises where they may reasonably be sus- 
pected to be, and to seize the same. 

(3^ Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, prohibit 
such person from paying, delivering, transferring or otherwise dealing in any man- 
ner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with the written orders of the 
Local Government, A copy of such order shall be served upon the person to whom 
it is directed. 
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^ (4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub- section 
('^) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be wariant 
wherouiider such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securi- 
ties, and make iiupiiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such 
person, touching the origin of and aealings in any monies, securities or credits 
which the investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provi- 
ded in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for the service of a summons, or, 
^vhe^e the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of 

it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con- 
cerned with the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addres- 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, at tlic 
place where it carries on business. 

(6) Whore an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 

prohibitory order, and the person to vvhoni the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities or credits forfeited, to the order 
ot the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to 
comply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Gov- 
ernment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of securities. 

I a this section, ‘‘security” means a document whereby any person acknow- 

ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any person 
ootains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market value of any secii- 
iity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Gov- 
ernment m this behalf. 


. General in Council is of oninion that any association 

inrmeres with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to tne public peace, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

on ;^^®ociation in respect of which such declaration has boon made shall be 

Criminal Law Amendment 

Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
nH nllnn purporting to be made under this OriJinaiice, shall, as against 

^^.cmclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 

this Ordiosnce shall be 

oJ any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be iristi- 

unrW person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done 

bv nnthnrif!; ^Kaiiist Government or any person acting on behalf of or 

oronr*rfv ?^y damage caused to or in respect of any 

P I y whereof possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

1898®all‘^nS« M ^ of Criminal Procedure, 

minnl T A ^ puniahable under sub-section (1) of sectiou 17 of the Indian Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailablc. 
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( 4th. January 193^ ) 

An Ordinance to provide against certain forms of molestation 

and boycotting. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
certain forms of molestation and boycotting ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, (he Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate 
the following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be ealled the Prevention of Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the SonthaJ Parganas. 

(3) This Hcction, section 2 and Chapter IV shall come into force at once and 
the Local Government of any province may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area in such province on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance “the Code’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 

3. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who, — 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
any act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obs- 
tructs or uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such 
person is interested, or loiters at or near a house where such person or anyone 
in whom such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or hap- 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any 
property owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thcre- 
of, or 

(b) with a view to cause loss or knowing that Joss is likely to be caused to such 
other person, loiters at or near the place where such person carries on business and 
dissuade or attempts to dissuade, by words or gesture or otherwise, any person 
from entering or approaching or dealing at such place. 

4. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punishable 
wuth imprisonment; which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 4 shall bo cognizable and non-bailabic, and no Magistrate shall take cogni- 
zance of any such offence except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute 
such offence made by a police officer. 

6. For the purposes of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
cutoraary service to such person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on terms on which such things would be done in the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professional or businesB relations as he would ordina- 
rily maintain with such person ; and 

(b) a “public servant” includes a public servant as defined in section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

7 . Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or withjboth ; 
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Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
in the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to terminate 
or withhold his services in the discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of 
discipline. 

8 . (1) An offence punishable under section 7 shall be non-cognizable, and not- 
withstanding anything contained in the Srcond Schedule to'thc (’ode, a case relating 
to such an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of the Code,. be deemed to 
be one in which a warrant shoulcl issue in the first instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section 154 of the Code, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent Magis- 
trate under sub -section (2) of that section. 

9. Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy- 
ance is likely to be caused to any person, perfarmance of any mock ceremony re- 
sembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon death shall be punish- 
able with i X prisonment which may extend to six monlns. or with fine, or with 
both. 

10 . Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an oflenco punishable 
under section 9 shall be cognizable and nonbailable. 

11. No Magistrate other than a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under section 188, I80, 190, 506, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal CJodc when committed in any area specified in the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, be cognizable and non-bail- 
able, and thereupon the Code shall, while such notification remains in force, be 
deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 of the Code, in any area 
in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is in force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an 
offence punishable under the said section 188 may take cognizance of such offence 
upon a police- report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 
178 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com- 
plaint in respect of such offence under section 895 or section 19G as the case may 
be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section ^344 of the (^ode, for postponing the commencement of the trial and for 
remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE No VII OF 1932. 

( Gth, February 1983 ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, and 
the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting (Ordinance, 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance ■ 
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TEXT OF THE ORDINANCES 


1 . ThU Ordinance may be called the Amending Ordinance, 1932. 

2. In section 63 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1982, for the portion— 

‘the following clause shall be deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b;, 
namely : — 

“(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or” the following shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

‘after clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 
namely : — 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly, — 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or’. 


3. For clause (b) of section 8 of the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, 1032, the following shall be substituted, namely 

“(b) loiterers at or near the place where such other person carries or) business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby he deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at such place, or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effetd. ' 


ORDINANCE No. Vlll OF 1932. 


( ;mh. March 793^ ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

1932. 

Whereas an emcrgeucy has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1982 ; 

Now' therefore, in exercise of the powei's conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance, 

1 . This Ordinance may be culled the Supplementing Ordinance, 1932. 

2. (1) The appellate jurisdiction of a Special Tribunal under section 33 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta be exercised by the High 
Court. 

(2) The appellate jurisdiction of the Court of Sessiou under sections 39 and 45 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Criminal Court in a Presidency-town, be exercised by the High Court. 

(3) The appellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Court by sub-section (1) 
shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the appellate jurisdiction conferred 
by sub-section (2) shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932 ; and a High Court may in 
an^ particular case pass any order restoring or admitting an appeal which it may 
think just in order to carry out the purpose of this section. 



ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1932 

( May ms ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain special powers on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the^ purpose of suppressing the terrorist 
movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, 
the hearing of certain appeals, and the procedure in certain 
Courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer certain 
special powers on the (Tovernment of iiengal for the purpose of suppressing the 
terrorist movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, the hearing of 
certain appeals, and the procedure in c(‘rtain Courts in connection with offences aris- 
ing out of the terrorist movement. 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the Governor Genera! is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

(2) It, extends to the whole of Bengal, but section 2 and 3 shall applv only to 
the district of Chittagong unless the Governor General in Council by notification in 
the Gazette of In !ia makes a declaration applying cither or both of these sections to 
any other area. 

2 . (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General in 
Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules — 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of tha 
movements of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of His Majesty’s subjects, or 
to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks ; 

fc) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and 

(d) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, cannot be followed without undue inconvenience. 

(2) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be puni8ha}>le with imprisonment w’hich may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

3 . 0) The Local Government may invest any military officer not below the 
rank of Captain with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under section 6, 7 , 
10 or 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) Where the Local Government has invested the District Magistrate wilh the 
powers of a Local Government under section 5 or section 9 of the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, 1932, the District Magistrate may, subject in the case of a dele- 
gation of powers under section 5 to the control of the Local Government, delegate 
the powers so vested in him to any military officer not below the rank of Captain. 

(3) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any military 
officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 10 
or 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, in a specified area or in connection 
with a specified operation or series of operations. 

4 . (1) Where before the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, an order has been made thereunder for the trial of any person by a Special 
Magistrate but the trial has not begun, or where at such expiration the trial of any 
person is proceeding before a Special Magistrate but has not been completed, the 
offence may be tried or the trial may be completed, as the case may be, by such 
Special Magistrate, and such Special Magistrate shall continue to have and to exer- 

31 
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cise for the purpose of such trial all the powers with which he was iu vested under 
the said Ordinance, 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, an appeal shall lie subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 
appeals from any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under that Ordinance 
within seven days prior to its expiration and from any sentence passed by a Special 
Magistrate trying an offence, or completing a trial under siib-scctiori (I), and every 
such appeal and every appeal pending at the date of such expiration shall be heard 
and decided by the authority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Ordinance had not expired : 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction exercisable under the said Ordinance by a 
Special Tribunal shall be exercised, where the sentence is passed by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, by the High Court and, where the 
sentence is passed by a Special Magistrate in any district, by the Court of Session. 

5. Where in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 3925, any person is convicted of an offence punishable under the 
first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Ptaial Code committed after the 30th 
November, 1931, the Commissioners may pass on such person a sentence of death or 
of transportation for life. 

6. (1) In any trjal by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, the Commissioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage 
of the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not have access 
to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court. 

(2) In any trial by a Special Judge or a tSpccial Magistrate appointed under the 
Emergency I owers Ordinance, 1932, of an offence specified in the Schedule in regard 
to which the Local Oovernment certifies that iu the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment there are reasonable grounds for believing that such otfence has.been committed 
in furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement, the Special Judge or 
fecial Magistrate, as the case may be, may, if he thinks fit, order at any stage of 
the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not have access to 
or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court. 

course of any trial referred to in sub-section (1) or sub-sect ion 
(2) the Advocate General certifies in writing to the Court that it is expedient in the 
interests of the public peace or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the wit- 
nesses in the trial that the public generally should not have access to, or be or re- 
main in^ the room or building used by the Court, the Commissioners. Special Judge 
or Special Magistrate, as the case may be, shall order accordingly. 

A}:). accused, in a trial by (.•ommissioiiers appointed under the 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 3925, has by his voluntary act rendered him- 
self incapable of appearing before the Court or resists his production before it, or 
behaves before it in a persistently disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of 
the trial, by order in writing made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense 
with the attendance of such accused for such period as it may think fit, and pro(‘eed 
with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten- 
Uauce has been dispensed with under sub-soction (1), such accused shall be deemed 
not to plead guilty. 

u An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
snail not afiect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of bein^g present in person if he has become capable of appearing or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
no tinaing, sentence or order passed in a trial by Commissioners appointed 
under the liengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, shall be held to be illegal by 
any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity w^halsoever arising from the 
absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed with under 
sub-section (1). ‘■ 


THE SCHEDULE, 

(a) Any offence punishable under any of the following sections of the Indian 
Penal Code, namely, sections 121, 121A, 122, ]23, 348, 216, 302, 304 326 327 329 

S: S; S: S: S it «■ 
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(b) pny offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; 

(c) any offence under the Incfian Arms Act, 1878 ; 

(a) any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the above 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1932. 

( 30i/h June, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its oilicers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor Cicneral is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1. { 1 } This Ordinance may be called the Special Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This Chapter and Sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 extend to the 
whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the feonthal Parganas, and 
the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of the remaining sections to the said area or to any province or part of 
a province specified in the notification. 

(3) This Chapter and sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78^ 79 and 80 shall come into 
force at once, and the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct ihat any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area to which they have been extended, on such date as may be appointed in 
the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

fl) “the Code’’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

(2) “District Magistrate’’ means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police, except in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a Presidency- town, it means the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, himself arrest such person without warrant, 

(2) An arrest made by or on tne direction of any officer under this section shall 
be reported forthwith to the Local Government by the officer so making or so 
directing the arrest as the case may be, and such officer may, by order in writing, 
commit any person so arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by 
general or special order, specify in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days : 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4 . (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner pre- 
judicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 
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(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may bo specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Govern- 
ment by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month 
from the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to 
whom it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, the Local Government may, by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole, or any part specified in the order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building ; and the Local Government may dispose 
of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in such 
manner as it may consider expedient, 

(2) In this section “building"’ includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in wanting, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or nnder the control of Govertiment or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Kaval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in w’riting, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, w^aterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 

make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 

in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 

his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, il is neccBsary for the public 

advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the orde^*. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing th(j .persons concerned, — 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his poBScssion or under his 

control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District jMagistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order, 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of™ 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 

his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 

purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 

thereof. 

10 . Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lamberdar, inaradar or Jagirdar. or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any ^teacher in any school, college or other 
educational institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of 
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Ooveriiment or of any railway adiniaistration or local authority in such manner and 
within such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

11. The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, 
control the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station 
and, in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or 
wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may 
prohibit its further transmission, 

12. The District Magistrate may — 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on luiy railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or.goodSj and for this purpose, exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified person or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified ’destination, or any specified goods or classcE of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel. 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel : 

(d) sto}), or prohibit the stopping of trains or vessels at any station, or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to 
be provided for the conveyance of troops, or other persons. 

13. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers not below the rank of head eonstable\ or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
niay. by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Ex)danaiion,—Vox the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or any class or portion of the public meeting notwith- 
standing that it isRield in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto 
is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

14. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a powder to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has rciison to believe that any o/Teacc under this Ordinance or any act ]>rc-judicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to l)e commiUed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offimee or act is being made ; 

(b) ^ the seizure in or on any place searched undea* clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used for any purpo.se mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

15. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any 
place the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for 
the purpose of — 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to cxercibe such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such pow'er has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

16. If any person disobevs or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
the authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 
thereto. 

}7. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section 17, whoever disobeys, or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
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with the provisionB of this Chanter or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re- 
ferred to 111 this Chapter shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or sub-section (2) of section 9 may, within tw^o 
months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge a claim for compensation 
w'ith the Local Government, or wdth such officer as the Local Government may 
appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has tieen taken under section 16. 

(9) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may apiioint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

20. (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitratiou Tribunal for the 
trial of any partirular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which i)rovision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration 'J'ribunal shall consist of three persons, who arc— 

(a) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not loss than 
five years ; or 

(c) persons who arc (pialificd under sub-scction (3) of section 101 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; or 

(c) persons having special knowdedge of matters such as those w'hich may be iii 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal, 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties', the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-hcar any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
before it, and the Tribunal may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced 
before it. 

21. (1) Arbitration Tiibiinals may take evidence on oath which such Tribunals 
are hereby cinpowerod to administer, and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) ^ In the event of any difierenco of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Chapter to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into cfiect the provisions of this 
Chapter. 

22. 0) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and may 
invest the District Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer 
not below the rank of Deputy Buperintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5. 

(^) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Supermtendcut, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing, authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the pow'ers of the District Magistrate under this Chapter in a 
specified area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

23. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under this Chapter. 

24. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority of any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
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servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

25 . Whoever dissuades any person from entering; the military or police service 
of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both. 

26 . Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall he punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine or with both. 

27 . ( 1 ) Where it appears to the Local (lOvernmeiit that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of olTcnces or other acts which arc prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
])ersons concerned in the coinmission of such ofTenecs or acts, the Local Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the local official Gazette, impose collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate* after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s Judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award eompensation out of the proceeds of a 
line realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
Government has sufrored injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the area. 

Explanation— Yov the purpose of this section, the “inhabitants’’ of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not acually reside therein. 

28 . Whocv('r publishes, circulates, or repeats iu public any passage from a 
newspaper, hook or other documents copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall bo 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or 
with both. 

29 . ( 1 ) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any Court of an ofi’once under this Ordinance or of an olTence which 
in the opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement pre- 
judicial to the public safety or peace and such young person is sentenced 
to fine, the Court may ordtu’ that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian 
of such young person as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or 
guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to aijpcar before the Court and be heard. 

2 In any such ease the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imp)ri8onment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

30. Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely : — 

i fecial Judges ; 

ii Special magistrates ; 

iii Summary Courts ; 

31 . The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years in 
exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 
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32. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

33. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of Justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of subsection (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply 

to the proceedings of a Special Judge; and for the purpose of the said provisions, 

the Court of the ^Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

34. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

35. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it wore an appeal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of vSessioii exercising .lurisdiction in the area in which 
the oHence was committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Special .judge shall be subject to conlirma- 

tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 

passed by a Court of Session. 

36. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the Local 
Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

37. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local Government or 
an officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or 
special order in writing, direct. 

38. (1) Tn the trial of any case, a Special Magistrate shall follow the procedure 
laid down in sub-sectiou (1) of section .13 for the trial of cases by a Special 
Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (I), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
the proceeding of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purposes of the said provi- 
sions the Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the class. 

39. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transjiortation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

40 . ( 1 ) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand 
rupees, an appeal shall lie, where the case was tried in a Presidency-town to the 
High Court, and where the case was tried outside the Presidency-town as the Court 
of {Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes sentence of transportation exceeding 
one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, in which case the 
appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

41. If any question arises whether, under any order made under section 32 or 
section 37, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate^ the 
question shall be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision 
msW be final. 

42. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, em- 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

43. (1) Snbject to the nrovisions of section 48, a Summary Court shall have power 
to try such offence as the District Magistrate may by general or special order, 
direct. 
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Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of the Code which is punishable with imprisonment lOi 

a term exceeding two years, . i.- 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

44. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoraudum 
of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : . , , , ... • . 

Provided farther that, in the trial of any oflcnce punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow proemine for the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XN.li ot tne 
Code. 

45. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a 
Magistrate of the first class. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of vvarrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one mouth or a 
line exceeding fifty rupi'os, an appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for 
the area in which the offence w'as committed, or if no Special Judge has been so 
appointed, to the High Court or to the Court 9 f Session according as the ofieuce 
was tried in a Presidency-town or was tried outside the Presidency-towns. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 

the date of the sentence. . . , , » n a- n 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall toUow 
the same jiroccdiiro and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. 

47. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance or, if no such 
Court has been so empow'crd, to an ordinary criminal court having Jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered 
to try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a 
punishment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, 
it shall stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may—" 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having Jurisdiction, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(e) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

48. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in siib-sectiou (1) shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such auestion is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

49. (ly Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order m writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance of 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Where a plea required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendencc of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears 
in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed 
with under sub-section (1). 

50. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such state- 
ment may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of oi)inion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

51. A Court constituted unde.* Ibis Ordinance shall not be required to grant 
an adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner 
if, in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay 
in the disposal of the case. 

52. Notwithstanding the provisions of the (’ode, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order of sentence of a court constitutetf under this Ordinance and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceeding of any 
such Court. 

53. The provisions of the Cod(>- and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in so far as they may be api)licable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, arising 
from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal courts constituted under this 
Ordinance. 

54. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall be a notified area 
for the purposes of this Chapter. 

(2) ISucn Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent 
notifications, declare, that in such notified area land-revenue or any 
sura recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or any tax, rate, eess or other due or 
amount payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified 
liability. 

55. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible re- 
presentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 

56. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Chapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of siib-iiispcctor. 

57. (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 
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in (hiB section shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notinca liability is due from recoverinp^ it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

(3) Any person from wliora an amount has been recovered under this section in 
excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
law trom the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 

58. In this Chapter, unless there is anythiiifj: repugnant in the subject or context. — 

moan a place notified under subsection (1) of section 50 */ 

(o) ‘place” includes also a bouse, buildinir, tent and vessel ; and 

(c) “unlawful association” moans an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1008, and includes an 
association which has been declared to be unlawful by the Governor General in 
Council under the powers conferred by section 64. 

59. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in ils opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 

association. 

District Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing 
by llic District Magistrate, niay thereupon take possession of the notified place 
and evict thereform any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of 
the taking of possession to the Local Government. 

(3) A notifi(‘d place whereof possession is taken under sul)-scction(2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification 
under sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

60. (1) The Distrb't Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place also 

take poss('Esion of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property 
to the Local Government. ^ 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list arc 
or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful ‘association, the Local Government 
may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

Any articles^ specified in the list which are not so forfeited may bo delivered 
by the District Magistrate to any person whom ho considers to be entitled to posse- 
ssion thereof, or may be retained in the possession of Government and used in such 
manner as the District Magistrate may direct. 

61. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the 
permission of the District Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 
behalf, shall be deemed to commit criminal tippass, and, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code any such offence of criminal trespass shall be cogoizabic and 
non-bailablc. 

62. Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
sub-soetion (1) of section 51) is cancelled, the Local Govoamment shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
whereof possession has been retained under sub-scction (3) of section 60. 

63. (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit that any monies, securities or credits are being used for the purposes of 
an unlawful assoeiation, the Local Government may, by order in writing, declare 
such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under suli-section (D may be served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government ; 

Provided that in the case of monies or scenritios, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, and 
such officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which arc being used or are intended 
to be used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Ijocal Government may 
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by order in writin/r, prohibit such person fron payinfi;, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written order of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed, 

(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section (3) 
for investigation to any officer it may select, such copy shall be warrant whereunder 
such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, and 
make enquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such person, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits which the 
investigatine officer may suspect arc being used or are iutended to be used for the 
purposes oi an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under the section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or, where the person to be served is a 
corporation, company, bank or association of persons it may be served on any 
secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the management thereof, 
or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, company, 
bank or association au its registered office, or, where there is no registered offiee, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities, or credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
securities, or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to com- 
ply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the ],»ocal Govern- 
ment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, “security” means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment ; and the market value of any security means 
the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Government in 
this behalf, 

64. (1) If the Governer General in Council is of opinion, that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

65. Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture made or purporting to be made under this Chapter, shall, as against all 
persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be. 

66. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who,— 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such person is 
interested, or ^ loiters, at or near a house where such person or anyone in whom 
such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or happens to be 
or persistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any property 
owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thereof, or 

loiUrs at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at Isuch place, or docs any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect. 

67. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Court Bhall take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 
67 except upon a report in writinj^ of facts which constitute such offence made by a 
police officer, 

69 . For the purpose of this Chapter, — 

(a) a person is said to “boycott’^ another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply fijoods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
customary service to such person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on the terms on wffiich such thinj^s w’ould be done in the 
ordinary course, or abstains from such professional business relations as he would 
ordinarily maintain with such person ; and 

fb) a •‘public servant” includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in the Local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

70 . Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both : 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
or proposed or threatened to be boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of his 
office or to cause such public servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

71. (1) An offence punishable under section 70 shall be non-cognizablc and 
bailable, and notwithstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to the 
Code, a case relating to auch an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of 
the Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
154 of the Code, and he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order to 
that cfiect from a competent Magistrate. 

72 . Whoevet w'ith intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that 
annoyance is likely to be cau.scd to any person, performs or takes part in or abets 
the performance of any mock ceremony resembling any ceremony aasociated with or 
consequent upon death shall be punishable with imprisonment wdiich may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

73 . No Court other than a Court of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class or of a Special Judge or Special Magistrate constituted under this 
Oidinance shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Chapter. 

74 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code^ any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall, save as otherwise specially provided in this Ordinance, 
be cognizable and non-bailable. 

75 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, all offences punishable 
under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

76 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 

declare that any oflence punishable under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 

228, 295 A, 298, 505^ 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code, when committed in 
any area specified in the notification, shall notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Code, be cognizable and non-bailable, and thereupon the Code, shall, while such 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, in any area in w'hich a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 
186, 187, 1^, 228, 295 A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
otherwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
offence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such ofence made by any police 
officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a complaint in 
respect of such offence under section 195 or section 196 as the case may be 

ana the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 

of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial 
and for remanding the accused, 
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77. So lonji as this Ordinance remains in force^ in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, after danse (b), the following 
words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted, namely : — 

^‘or which tend, directly or indirectly, — 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of Jlis Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

fd) to bring into hatred or contempt PJis Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or sec- 
Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 

deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance, of law and order, or to commit any ofFcnce, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land- revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public func- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any such force,” 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 

78. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken qr^ made under this Ordinance, shall be called in question by any 
Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall bo instituled against any person 
for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or 
against any person for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property 
whereof possession has licon taken under this Ordinance. 

79. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which consti- 
tutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

80. (1) Anything done in pursuance of any provisions of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1932, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932, the Unlawful Associa- 
tion Ordinance, 1932, or the Prevention of Molestation any Boycotting Ordinance 
1932, shall, where the corresponding provision of this Ordinance, has come 
into force before the 4th. day of July, 1932, be deemed on the expiry of the 
said Ordinances to have been done in pursuance of the corresponding provision of 
this Ordinance, and shall have effect, and the provisions of this Ordinance shall 
have dffcct, accordingly. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision it is hereby 
exprcsslv provided that?— 

(a) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a right of appeal in all cases where 
an appeal would have lain under any provision or any of the Ordinances specified 
in sub-section (1), and every appeal pending at the time of the expiry of the said 
Ordinances, and, subject to the provisions of this Ordinance relating to the present- 
ation of appeals, every appeal made in pursuance of this sub-section shall be heard 
a»d decided in accordance with the provisions of this ordinance ; 

(b) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to prosecute any person for 
offence committed against any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
section (1) and such offence shall be deemed to be an offence committed against the 
corresponding provision of this Ordinance. 

(c) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to continue and complete any 
trial or proceeding under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
s^tion (IJ which was pending at the time of the expiry of the said Ordinance as 
if such trial or proceeding were a trial or proceeding negun under the correspond- 
ing provision of this Ordinance. 
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The Council of State opened its winter session at New Delhi on the 25th. 
FEBRUARY 1932, Sir Henry Moncrieft Smith presiding. 

During Interpellations, Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Musbir Hussain Kidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoners as political offenders and therefore he could 
not say how many such offenders had gone to jail in each province in the last three 
years. But he placed the figures of convictions during the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930-31 up to the 28th March, 1931. These were: Madras, 4,314 ; Bombay, 
11,222; Bengal, 12,285 ; United Provinces, 9,378 ; Punjab 3,77 ; Burma, 0 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,162 ; Central Provinces, 4,093 ; Assam, 1,158 ; N. W. F.: 927 ; Coorg, 

9 and Delhi 1,173. 

Mr. Emerson, further informed Mr Kidwai that during the 12 months ending Jan. 
31 this year there were 13 terrorist outrages with fatal results of which six were in 
Bengal and none in the Frontier. Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Kidwai again that 
1.203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Expobt of Gold 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the same member that the total value 
of gold exportedi since the abandonment of the Gold Standard was 49 crores. The 
distribution from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 last was as follows: To the United Kingdom. 
24.6 crores and to other countries, 10.8 crores. Prattically all the gold originally 
consigned from India to England had been re-exported to other countries. 

The Law Member introduced a Bill amending the Civil Procedure Code laying 
down the procedure in various Indian High Courts in the mailer of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 

Budget Discussion 

Mr. Bussell then presented the Bailway Budget after which the House adjourned 
till the 27th, FEBRUARY when a general discussion of the Budget took place. 

Sir Manechee Dadabhoy was the first speaker. He said though he w^as prepared 
for the sad tale revealed iii the budget, he b(3licvcd that with the efforts now being 
made to rehabilitate the railway linaiices and apply the pruning knife in several 
directions the situation would before long improve. Surveying the revised estimates 
of the present year, he remarked the story was more terrible than the last year’s, 
for the commercial lines had worked at a loss and the railway reserves had been 
wiped out and large suras of money had been taken as a temporary loan from the 
depreciation fund. It w'as very disheartening that the railway revenues last year 
and in the current year had shown an aggregate loss of over Bs. 22 crores. He 
pitied Mr. Bussell for having to manage the railways in lean years unlike his 
predecessors who had prosperous years. Though he agreed that the building up 
of railway reserves was justified because they could be expected to come to the 
rescue in a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that ruthless pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with courage and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc., were being withdrawn. He, however, did not support the 
policy of affecting the progressive work of the publicity department. Some time 
ago he urged stricter control and supervision in expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance and railway stores. Sir M. Dadabhoy was glad that the capital 
expenditure had been reduced this year to 1,01 lakhs and that, too, for completing 
a line already under construction. Incidentally, Sir M. Dadabhoy reminded the 
House bow trade in India was ruined by the present movement and appealed to 
the public in India and the Government of Indfia for a reasonable and rational 
policy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The business houses opened 
only for 35 days in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 20 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, how could there be a movement of 
traffic and how could the railway finance improve ? It was required that confidence 
should be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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by allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 
all over the country to their trade required to be immediately abandoned. Procee- 
alluded to the question of contribution to the ^reneral revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could nob be suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 
department was working at a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that department. 

Concluding Sir M. Dadabhqy referred to Sir George Rainy’s impending departure 
and^ amidst cheers, paid a tribute of respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his instructive and edifying speeches. He also referred to the 
Services of Sir Alan Parsons, Sir George Rainy’s right-hand man, leaving as 
financial commissiqiicr of railways, but was relieved to find that he would come 
back to the Council of State in a higher capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ram Saran Das expressed satisfaction at the reduction of 
the number of officers but said the House was unable to judge whether this was 
adequate as the memorandum did not give the total number of officers of state 
railways aim company railways. He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of superior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government’s 
exchange and curnmey policy. There was unemployment in the country which was 
partly responsible for the drop of 15 per cent, in the passengers carried by railways, 
the other main reason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marriage parries up to a 100 miles distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to cheapness. He dissociated himself from Sir Maneekii’s view in 
favour of railway publicity. He complained that there was differential treatment 
in that no reduction had been made in the concessions shown by the railways 
to the Army department. 

_ Mr. llormusje Manechji Mehta blamed the Government’s railway freight policy. 
He said it was striking that many mills had as a result of that begun to consume 
oil instead of coal. Ho challenged Sir Maneckji’s statement that civil disobedience 
was to blame and said that mills in Bombay did business, if not openly, by the 
back door. 

Sir iWawec/.;/A—My experience is otherwise. 

Mr, 0. A, Natesan drew special attention to the railway policy with reference 
to the purchase of stores. He recalled the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
that when the Indian Stores departraant was formed the Railway and Military 
departments would make purchases through the Indian Stores department. This 

E romise had not been fulfilled and a duplication of staff was occurring. Was it, 
e asked, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department ? 

Sir Qeorije Rainy, winding up the debate, referred to Lala Ram Saran Das’s 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it was not wise to open a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strength of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started with that department. 
As regards the new entrants Sir George Rainy said that those who were taken 
since last year had been clearly warned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when suen scales were decided. He did not think that 
by raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there w'as need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. As for the 
fares, there was a tendency noticed during the last few months for passengers to 
travel in lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr. Nate- 
san’s observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
to the annexure to the separation convention and said that the guiding criterion 
was economy and efliciency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
objects could be secured by handing over the purchase to the Stores department, 
their difficulties wonld disappear. He did not wish to enter into the controversy 
Iraised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to whether the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the fall in the railway revenues but surely 
when tendencies, obviously inimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
80 essential to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the railway 
traffic return should record shocks. 

Go the question of contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
declared that the convention was agreed upon when the economic condition different 
from the present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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pay but whether they could pay. But at least two years must elapse before the 
question could be usefully considered in detail, for at present they were all groping 
in the dark and none could forecast with confidence what was in store two years 
hence. Concluding, he thanked every member for the courtesy shown to him and, 
particularly, thanked Sir M. Dadabhoy for the kind and frienaly things he had said. 


Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY : — The Council of State ' met to-day to pass several official 
bills. After interpellations, Sir‘B. L. Mittor, Law Member, moved the consideration of 
the Indian Partnership Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy welcomed the measure, which had solved many intricate 
questions of law. He maintained that commerical legislation should be made uni- 
form. The bill would atfect retrospectively the registration of partnerships. 

Sir Devi Doss said the new provision regarding registration would dispense with 
unscrupulous litigation. He suggested that sub-clause (ii) of clause 19 should be 
deleted. The bill on the whole was a wery satisfactory one. 

On the motion of the Law member, a few drafting amendments were carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Companies Act {Amandinont) Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken into consideration and passed. 

Mr. Shillidy then moved the Bill repealimf the Employees' and Workmen's 
Disputes Act as passed by the Assembly. The bill was passed. 

Mr. Drake moving the Wheat Import Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly said 
that considerable improvement bad taken place in the prices of wheat. It would be 
difficult for the Government to say that if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advantage. The Bill was passed. 

The Council agreed to the motion of Mr. Brayne amending the Indian Finance 
mpplementary and Extending Act and passed the bill as it had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved that the Civil Procedure Code Amendynent 
Bill to take evidence of foreign tribunais in civil and commercial matters be taken 
into consideration and passed, which was agreed to. 

^ j Drake’s motion, the Wire aytd Wi?'e Nail hidustry Protection Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up and passed. The Couccil then adjourned. 


PuoviNciAL Autonomy 

Isi. MARCH,: — Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution urging lo-day the Govern- 
take such steps as may be possible to introduce immediately provincial autonomy in 
men t to ml provinces or at least in such provinces as are in the opinion of the Secre- 
^ry of State fit for the same. He q^noted from the Simon Commission’s report, the 
Government of India’s despatches and thetPremier’s statement to show that tnere was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler task to introduce. 
The mover particularly stressed the portions of the Premier’s declaration of the 1st. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and recognising the feeling 
for simultaneous central responsibility, but waiting for the public opinion on the 
matter. In Sir Sankaran Nair’s view, since there was not the same sympathetic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might take years to 
fructify. Moreover, the civil disobedience movement had given an entirely new 
turn to the whole position in India. That movement had undermined respect for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law and 
order and which required to be encouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
of immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to some extent a reversal of 
tne Goverment 8 policy outlined at the London conference, but he demanded it 
because the civil disobedience movement had engendered a spirit of disaffection 
ana aisloyalty to such an extent that any government would be impossible at the 
present time. In order to check that spirit something substantial was immediately 
caiiea tor, and only provincial autonomy would provide a good step. If there was 
provincial autonomy with a Minister for Law and Order in Madras the thali 
[mangaisutra) i^ident would not have occurred in the southern presidency because 
that particular officer would have known that he was not relying on a bureaucra- 
government but a Government responsible to the Legislative Council, 
1 1 provincial autonomy. Why not then intro- 

duce it immediately and thus check the forces of disloyalty and discord ? 
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Sir Sankaran Nair said he was not opposed to responsibility being granted at 
the centre, but in view of the difficulties that attended such grant it was advisable 
for Indians to get something substantial in the provinces by way of complete auton- 
omy conceded by the British Government rather than wait for a shadow responsibi- 
lity in the centre. He opined that if provincial autonomy was granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the present movement of disloyalty 
and disaffection against the Government might cease. 

Sir B, L, Muter, the leader of the House, on behalf of the Government, explai- 
ned the Government attitude. He quoted at length from the Premier’s declaration 
of the 1st of December in which Mr. MacDonald had stated that, while provincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than was necessary, he realised that a 
partial advance did not commend itself to the conference, and that, while it was 
unnecessary to make an irrevocable decision. His Majesty’s Government intended to 
press with all possible despatch with the federal plan. ‘Upon this declaration the 
Government of India stood to-day and would not enter into the merits of the reso- 
lution. The official members would not, therefore, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secretary of State for the information of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Lala Eamsaran Das said a Government responsible to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was 6,000 miles away. If there was to be a federation, 
let the federating units not claim the right to recede, for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos. Muslim leaders like the late Sir Muhammad Shaft and Mr. 
Jinnah had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaneous responsibility in 
the centre. 

Sir Phirou. Sethna, also a Round Tabler, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he called as a retrograde move. He emphasised at the outset that 
the Congress participated in the second Round Table Conference only on the under- 
standing that there would be provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon- 
sibility at the centre. When on the 6th November, 1931, there were rumours and 
press reports in London of the grant of only provincial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier affirming their stand against such a move and 
standing tor a comprehensive scheme of responsibility. Sir Muhammad Shaft, Mr. 
Jinnah and others had supported this standpoint. Sir A. P. Patro, who originally 
stood for provincial autonomy only, had during ,tho last week publicly declared that 
he was wrong in his views and that he entirely supported the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar (responsivistsl, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
Sir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Europeans), all demanding responsibility at the 
centre. This was supported also by the London Times. And now for Sir Sankaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy really surprised him. Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr, B. K. Basu (Bengal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was defeated in the Madras Council. If the Council of State now 
accepted the resolution it would take them back to the position as it was when the 
Simon Commission had reported. Many things had happened since then. Mr. Basu 
quoted from the speeches of Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Raraaswarni 
Mudaliar, who were all unanimously against provincial autonomy without responsibi- 
lity at the centre. Mr. Basu said it was too late in the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this sort. 

Mr. Ranganayakulu Naidu described the resolution as a result of confused think- 
ing. Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified district boards. It was too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness cf the respective provinces for 
autonomy. The resolution was against the popular demand and Britain’s pledges. 

Sir Sankaran Nair^ replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that his view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
basis of an all India Federation, immediate provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair said that the civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the Ist of Decem- 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What was the use of quoting speeches made in December when since 
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then the situation had changed so much ? The Congress would never be satisfied 
with anything. What was the use of showing deference to that party’s views ? 

Before the resolution was put to the vote Sir Phiroze Sethna alluded to Sir A. P. 
Patro’s communication read out by Sir Sankaram Nair and informed the House 
that Sir A. P, Patro had met him during the luncheon interval and that when he 
referred to the press report he (Sir A. P. Patro) admitted that he had seen the 
report but had not chosen to contradict it. Sir Phiroze Sethna remarked : 'Now 
Sir A, P. Patro says he adheres to his old views. If that is so, then I am sorry 
for him to-day, as I was along with other delegates when he made that statement in 
the plenary session of the Round Table Conference, and I withdraw the compliment I 
paid him to-day.’ 

All the official members remained neutral and the resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 12 votes, 16 voting against the resolution and only four for it. The 
latter four members were Sir Sankaran Nair, Syed Abdul Hafeez, Choudhury 
Muhammad Din and Mr. Narayanaswami Ohetty. 

Facilities For Scions Of Aristocracy 

Sardar Shri Jagnnnath Maharaj moved for special facilities to the young scions 
of the houses of Sarders, Jagirdars, inaradars and feudal aristocracy generally in 
India to bo trained with a view to enter the higher military service under the 
British Government in India and to reserve for them a reasonable number of posts 
of commissioned officers in the army. 

The Commander-in-Chief while sympathising with the mover formally opposed 
the resolution as it would involve a complete departure from the Governraents’s 
policy if special privileges were given to these classes. Such a resolution was out 
of date in these days of democracy. Under the present system anybody could secure 
the Kings’s commission. 

The mover withdrew the resolution and at the same time urged that a certain 
percentage be reserved out of the nominations for the King’s commissions. 

‘Interest Exceeding Principal 

Choudhri Muhammad Din moved for legislation that in all interest bearing 
monetary transactions in which the total of interest claimed exceeds the amount of 
the principal advanced, I^courts should in no case pass a decree for interest in excess 
of the principal amount, 

Mr. Emerson, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government of India 
were giving the closest attention to the assurance given in the Assembly on a 
similar motion of Sir Mahomed Yakub. The Government were in close communica- 
tion with the local Governments from whom replies were being received. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. 

Repeal Of Sard a Act 

Raja Raghiinandan Prasad wanted the Government to bring a Bill to repeal the 
Sards Act during the current session. He said that this Act had been practically a 
dead letter since its passage. The Government by interfering with the personal 
laws had established a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Emerson doubted whether there was any precedent for the Government of 
India taking the initiative in repealing a measure which a large section of public 
opinion regarded as of importance in social reform. The Bill was passed by a very 
large majority in the Assembly and without division in this House. The Act had 
caused no hardship in the past two years. Nor did it interfere with social life. 
Criticism had been made that the Act had been ineffective. This was mistaken 
criticism. The Act was deliberately so drafted as to prevent its being the instru- 
ment of oppression. Its provisions were such as to make it difficult to bring them 
into operation in any social group unless the members of that group were in sympa- 
thy with it. The presence of the Act would have an educative eflfect even if cases 
filed under it continued to bo extremely few in number. If the Act was now 
repealed it would be tantamount to the approval of those abuses by the legislature 
and the world would think that India was in favour of the continuance of the 
acksial abuses. When India was on the eve of constitutional reforms she could 
not afibrd to ignore world opinion in this matter. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 
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2nd, MARCH The OouQcil of State had a brief sitting to-day. On the motion 
of Mr. Darke, Commerce Secretary, the House passed the Bgmboo Paper Pulp 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, who was a member of the Fiscal Commission, referred 
to the fact that, according to the Tariff Board’s finding, the Titaghiir Mill had 
spent only Rs. 6 lank for the improvement of pulp while the mill had earned one 
crore of rupees. He asked how many Indians had been given facilities for training. 

Lala Ramsaran Das endorsed these two points. 

Mr. Drake said as regards the improvement of pulp, that the mills were till 
recently in a bad way and now a great stimulus would be^ gi^en. As regard the 
number of Indians receiving training, he did not have the figures, but repeated Sir 
George Rainy’s statement in the Assembly that it was incumbent on an industry 
receiving protection to carry out the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission as 
far as possible. 

3rd. MARCH -.—Three non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council of 
State to-day, all of which were withdrawn after Government replies, which were 
acknowledged to be satisfactory by the movers. 

Pbovxdent Fund For Govt. Servants 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde raised the question of a provident fund scheme in the place 
of pensions for Government employees, and moved that, pending the introduction of 
a provident fund for all non-gazetted employees (superior and inferior), the payment 
of gratuity may be made to the families of those, who died before retirement on the 
basis of at least one month’s pay for every completed year of service put in by the 
deceased employee. He reminded the Council of the resolution discussed last year, 
when the Finance Secretary promised that the Government’s decision on provident 
fund would be taken within a few months. He wanted to know what had happened. 
If there were any difficulties in coming to an early decision, he wanted the pay.uent 
of a gratuity as on railways. He instanced the most recent case of a jemadar of 
the Council of State dying after thirty years’ service, and asked the Council 
to imagine the lot of the family of the man. He did not want to argue the 
resolution at length, unless the facts already known to the Government were disputed 
now. 

Mr, Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the House that since last year’s debate, 
there was a conference between the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Provincial Governments when the question was discussed, and it was decided to 
adopt a “combination scheme” based on the English Superannuation Act, which was 
preferable to anv system of provident fund. The report of the Actuary had been 
recently received on this new scheme. Now, the opinion of the Local Governments 
would shortly be obtained. The scheme was a very simple one, and could be intro- 
duced in favour of the existing incumbents if they wished to come in. It offered a 
substantial amount to the dependents of deceased servants. It had been in force in 
England since 1909. But if Mr. Khaparde’s resolution for gratuity as a temporary 
measure was carried, it would cost roughly four crors of rupees, which could not be 
found in these times. He promised that the Government would come to an early 
decision on the combination scheme. 

Measures Affecting Hindu Personal Laws 

The Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit moved for a committee of official and un- 
official Hindu member of both the Houses of Legislature, of the beginning of each 
term of the Legislature^ to hold office for the whole term thereof, to advise the 
Government upon official as well as unofficial legislative Bills that may be proposed 
to be introduced in either House and affecting matters of the personal and custo- 
ma^ law of the Hindus. 

He said that measures affecting personal law were frequently introduced, and 
while recognising that some of them were progressive, he said that others were 
reactionary. It was desirable that on such occasions an expert committee of both 
the Houses examined the Bills and offered advice in the existing condition of things 
a snatch-vote of either House might bring the whole of the Hindu Law into a 
quandary. But if the committee was appointed, expert opinion would be available 
before the introduction stage, and the discussion of the Bill would be on well infor- 
med lines, leading to correct judgment. 
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Sir B. L. Mitter, while sympathising with the object of the resolution, 
explained that a similar motion accepted in this House, was twice postponed 
by the other House, However, a resolution of a similar nature, but broader in scope, 
was discussed at the Bound Table Conference, and he advised the mover to withdraw 
the motion. The mover then withdrew the resolution. 

Educational Progress in Frontier 

Choudhary Mahomed Din moved that early steps be taken to speed up the pace 
bf education in the North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan so as to bring 
these tracts into line with the rest of India as soon as possible. His object was 
that the Eeforms to be introduced in the North-west Frontier should not break down 
by lack of education in that tract, as that result would recoil on the rest of India. 
As for Baluchistan, he complained that there was only one school and no college 
at all. 

The Education Member said that there was an assumption, underlying the resolu- 
tion, that all was not well with education in these two areas. The Government's 
efforts must be judged by two tests, firstly, by the percentage of pupils to popula- 
tion. As regards the first test, the Education Member informed the House that the 
percentage of pupils, in the Northwest Frontier Province, was higher than in United 
provinces, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces. As regards the second test 
he further informed the House that the cost was more than in any 
province in India including Madras, or Bengal or the Punjab. And as for its policy 
the Glovernment had accepted a five-year programme, and there was nothing to cavil 
at in the Government’s efiorts. But, the Northwest Frontier would shortly become a 
Governor’s province, and so the control of education would go into the hands of 
the Legislative Council. As for Baluchistan, tlie population was sparse and the 
people were backward. But the Government were doing everything. 

7th MARCR The general Budget was presented in the Council of State to-day 
by Mr. Brayue, Finance secretary, before a comparatively thin House and 
practically deserted galleries. Mr. Brayne occupied nearly 45 minutes to explain the 
salient features of the Government of India’s budgetary position. 

Export of Gold 

8th, MARCR— first resolution moved to-day in the Council of State related 
to the export of gold on which Sir George Schuster spoke in his budget speech 
yesterday. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved urging the Government, 
to take the necessary steps for the purchase of all distress gold, now being exported 
to foreign countries, for the sake of reserves of the proposed central reserve 
bank for India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das was the only supporter both during the 
debate and at the voting time and the resolution was rejected by 30 against two 
votes. 

The mover said that India’s financial policy was throughout regulated to suit 
Britain’s interests. Regarding the present export of gold, the Indian Government 
had done nothing to prevent or check it because it suited Britain to save the price 
of her sterling from going down more precipitately than it had actually been. 
According to the Finance Secretary’s recent admission in this House 49 crores 
worth of gold was exported since the abandonment of the gold standard of which 
over 24 was to the United Kingdom. In consequence of this India was becoming 
anaemic in terms of gold strength and purchasing power in the form of paper 
currency reserve or notes was very much less than the potential power of gold. 
India needed gold reserves for building up the reserve bank and the Government of 
India, instead of conniving at the policy of export of gold for the sake of temporary 
problematical advantage, should protect the permanent interests of the country by 
checking the export by themselves purchasing all the gold that came in the market. 
Laja Jagadish Prasad criticised Sir George Schuster for comparing India’s position 
with South America and Australia and said there could be no comparison with them. 
He further described Sir G. Schuster’s observations as fantastic aistentions of half- 
truths and said if the gold export to other countries had remained in India she 
would have been today in a strong position than what it was. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the reserve bank, if and when established, 
would be od the lines proposed in Sir Basil Blackett’s bill with a minimum gola 
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standard worth 30 crores of rupees and that at the end of five years the minimum 
gold must be one-fifth of the total note issue. India required 45 crores "worth of 
gold for the reserve bank. India was already in a sound position in this respect. 
What India wanted now was not gold but more sterling securities. Speaking of the 
distress gold, he said it was begging the question because it was the high price of 
gold which encouraged export. The Government considered the present position 
extremely favourable and saw no justification for supporting the resolution. 

Encouragement of Indian Art 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved that if the work of mural decorations already done 
by the artist and students of the Indian Art Schools in New ‘Delhi secretariat is satis- 
factory, their services, as soon as funds permit, be availed of for additional work not 
only in the secretariat but in other public buildings in New Delhi and likewise in 
India House, London. He regretted that the Delhi scheme had apparenty been 
dropped by the Government of India since they published their note approving it in 
1925. That scheme would have provided selected students of Indian art schools with 
postgraduate courses in art at a central institution in India. A scheme external to 
India had been put into force, namely, mural paintings at India House recently 
executed by four Indian students of south Kensington. It was more important for 
India to see the training and production in art placed on a firm and stable basis in 
Europe to acquire training and patronage. 

Mr. Shillidy, Industries Secretary, could not accept the resolution as worded. 
The policy of the Government was only of encouragement of Indian art irrespective 
of provincial considerations. The scheme for the encouragement of Indian art prepa- 
ed by his predecessor had to be suspended owing to the financial situation. It was 
the iiiteatioii and practice of tiie Government that Indian artists should be employed 
in the decoration of public buildings in New Delhi and India House. 

Separation of Andhra 

Diwau Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetty moved that the Telugii districts of 
the Madras Presidency be separated from the rest of the presidency and constituted 
into a separate province called Andhra province and that a committee be appointed 
to report on tlic practical steps to be taken for this purpose and for the settlement 
of the boundaries of the new province and the location of his capital. He referred to 
the agitation on the part of Telugu speaking people during the last two decades for 
a separate province. An Andhra University had been already established. Although 
the general politics of the country had absorbed most of the enthusiasm of the 
leaders of Andhra province the sub-national feeling for thelAndhra province was as 
strong as ever before. The Telugu districts had 83,000 square miles, with 1,93,00,000 
inhabitants. They were bigger than the proposed provinces of Sind and Oriya. The 
Tamil districts were quite willing to bo separated from the Telugu districts and the 
Madras Council had twice passed a resolution in favour of separation. Therefore 
there was a clear prinia facie case for a committee of enquiry. 

Sir B. L. Milter, Law Member said the question of separation of Andhra was not 
considered by the Round Table Conference which only took up the spiicific questions 
of Sind and Oriya. As regards the readjustment of provinces, this was left to be 
done under the new constitution and to the pressure of public opinion. At the 
present moment there was only one enquiry and that was regarding Orissa and the 
labours of the committee had not yet concluded. (Mr. Mehta, a member of the 
committee, informed: *We have only done one-third.') 

Sir B. L. Mitter, proceeding, said no enquiry was likely to be undertaken or 
concluded before the new constitution was established. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty withdrew his resolution though he emphasised that 
his demand was only for a committee of enquiry. The Council then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

11th. MARCH In the course of the general debate on the Budget which began 
in the Council of State to-day, Sir Ram pal Singh said that it was a matter tor 
satisfaction that, despite financial difficulty, some Provincial ‘Governments had given 
timely remissioo to the agriculturists, fie asked the Government to make further 
retrenchments, which was the only possible avenue for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee emphasised the necessity of the Government 
putting a stop to gold export in order to strengthen the currency. He wonder^ 
why there was so much delay and hesitation in effecting retrenchment. 

14 
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Kaja Laxman Rao Bhonsle was glad that the Finance Member had been able to 
balance the Budget. However, he requested the Government not to try to tax 
kerosine and other primary necessities of life. 

Mr. Jagannath Maharaj Pandit hoped that the Government would make an 
early declaration on the Ketrenchment policy of the Government. He thought that 
it would have been welcomed if the Government had purchased gold instead of 
allowing it to be exported and used it in productive industries, 

Lala Ramsarau Das said that Sir George Schuster was helpless in the matter of 
linking the rupee with Sterling as the first Ordinance was withdrawn at the dictation 
of the Secretary of State. Imports had definitely fallen, and the buying power of the 
people had been reduced. The only method was retrenchment. As a member of 
the General Purposes Retrenchment Committee, he complained that the policy of 
Indianisation had suffered in giving effect to those recommendations. He said that 
there was a rumour that two members of the Public Services Commission would 
continue in office against the recommendations of the Committee. He further 
suggested the discontinuance of the putting into operation of the income tax rules. 
Like Mr. Natesan, Mr. Ramsarandas supported Sir M. Dadabhoy ini demanding 
permanent “cuts’" in salaries, lie said that by spending too much on law and 
order and thereby exhausting their resources, they would leave nothing for the 
Federal Government. 

Sir M. D. Devadoss considered the strength of the army unnecessarily high, and 
suggested that the Government of India should manage to obtain a rebate to the extent 
of 25 per cent from the British Exchequer, as the Indian Army was kept for imperial 

S urposes as well. He felt it was strange that, while every department was cutting- 
own expenditure, the Income-tax Department alone should ask for more, on the 
ground of the increased establishment necessary for dealing with a large number 
of assessees secured by the lowering of the minimum level. Insead of taxing kerosine 
and salt, he suggested a tax on tobacco and urged the restoration of the postal 
rates to the old level. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that there was no use in being either too pessimis- 
tic or ignoring the realities. As Sir M. Dadabhoy had stated, 95 percent of the 
economic distress of India was due to world causes, but India stood favourably in 
comparison with what had been done by any country in the world to improve her 
own finances and cut down her expenditure. The retrenchment committees, by their 
work, had created public opinion to strengthen the hands of the Government in its 
economy operations. If further eflbrts were needed, they would bo made. He opined 
that their ship had weathered the -worst part of the storms, and the position was as 
sound as it could reasonably be at the present juncture, and much sounder than the 
position of practically every other country in the world. 

At the end of the next financial year, the economic position would have to be 
reviewed, and the question decided whether the cut of ten per cent should be extended 
after the list March 1932. As for the salary of future entrants, the question was 
engaging their attention and as soon as the present session was over, it would be 
tackled and n decision reached. He agreed that it was a matter for congratulation 
that during the last three years they had been able to raise a rupee loan beyond 
their expectation. That was strong evidence of the sound financial position of the 
country. Regarding the evasion of income-tax, he hoped to discuss with the Euro- 
pean Group measures for checking it. 

The Finance Member told Bir M. D. Devadoss that the expenditure of 18 lakhs 
per annum on additional staft in the income-tax department was more than counter- 
blanced by 100 lakhs of revenue. 

Sanction for Suits 

After the Budget debate Sir B. L. Mitter introduced a Bill to validate eertain 
suits relating to public matters. The measure, he observed, was the result of a 
decision by the rrivy*. Council that the previous sanction of the Local Government 
must be recorded in respect of each particular suit 'and that the sanction of the 
Collector was not enougn. Sir B. L. Mitter informed the House that on account of 
this decision a large number of pending suits would be liable to dismissal, through 
no fault of the plaintiffs. The Bill valiaated all such suits and provided for re-trial 
of all claims which might have been in the meantime dismissed, whether in the court 
of first instance or in the court of appeal, on the ground of absence of requisite 
sanction. The Council then adjourned till the l4th. 
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Levy of Income-Tax on Pensions 

14th, MARCH Sir David Devadoss moved a resolution recommending the levy 
of income-tax under the Income-Tax Act on all pensions and compassionate allowances 
paid outside India. His object, he said, was to add to the revenue of India without 
imposing any hardship on any. Those pensioners who resided in England would not 
suffer because if they paid interest on their pensions into the Indian exchequer they 
would get relief correfl])ondingiy in the amount payable to the British exchequer. In 
respect of those who stayed in the Continent and in the Irish Free State, the mover did 
not seo why they should escape paying the tax, especially when the Indian finances 
were in a bad way. He calculated that if his resolution was adopted ^h<^e would 
be an addition to the Government of India’s revenue to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, while recognising the mover's solicitude for the 
Indian revenues opposed the resolution on legal and general grounds. He informed 
the House that this suggestion had been examined by the Government of India on 
the recommendation of the general purpose retrenchment committee. Legally, the 
Indian income-tax operated only in respect of residents in British India and nothing 
could be done in the suggested direction except as a result of an enactment by the 
British Parliament. Even if the House passed a resolution, what sort of machinery 
should the Government create in order to collect revenue ? Further pensions in the 
case of those already retired were protected from variation by the Government of 
India Act. The resolution was lost by 18 against 20 votes. 

Stamp Ditty on Cheques 

Sir David Devadoss next moved a resolution recommending the levy of a sta^ 
duty of one anna on every cheque drawn on a bank or a banker m India, He 
recalled that there was a duty till 1927, when it was abolished on the ground, as 
stated by Sic Basil Blackett, that such abolition would encourage the banking 
This duty was bringing Rs. 7 lakhs per annum, and now that the banking 
had developed the (iovernment of India could expect to collect about Rs. 10 lakhs 
if it was now reimposed. . , , . r au 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the duty was abolished m consequence of tne 
recommendation of the Currency Commission. Last year the Banking Commission 
had endorsed the abolition, when it was pointed out that in consequence of the 
abolition there was a more extensive use of cheques even in mofnssil areas. Recently. 
Bombay and one or two other local Governments wrote urging the reimposition of 
this duty so that the proceeds therefrom might help them in their present financial 
situation. The Government of India last month had addressed all local Government^ 
who in turn would consult the local commercial bodies. When replies were ^ceived 
from all provinces, necessary steps would be taken. The resolution was withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Ordinance Rule 

15th. MARCH : — An interesting debate took place in the Council of State to-day on the 
present political situation and the Government’s policy in handling it, on a resolution 
moved by Lala Jagdish Prasad. The resolution urged, firstly, that the special powers 
under the Ordinances be used with the utmost moderation and restraint in order to 
minimise the chances of abuse of the powers by the Government’s agents. Secondly, 
that no method of violence be employed against civil resisters except the use of the 
minimum force necessary for the dispersal of an unlawful assembly which in spite 
of an order to disperse showed a determination not to disperse, and, thirdly, that 
persons covicted of non-violent political offences should invariably be accorded 
special treatment in jails. 

Lala Jagdish Prasad at the outset pointed out that he was a believer in constiu- 
lional methods and the British connection. He never accepted the principles of the 
Congress nor had any sympathy with their activities, however peaceful they might 
be. But in spite of his unbounded faith in the good qualities of the British he did 
not think they were immune from doing any harm. The last struggle was brought 
to a close by an honourable settlement between two honourable gentlemen of India 
and England, but unfortunately when Gandhiji was in England, engaged in constitu- 
tion-making, the deplorable no-rent campaign was launched in the United Provinces. 
Events followed much quicker than one’s comprehension and they now found them- 
selves in the midst of a very awkward situation of rule by Ordinances and terrorism. 
He asked the Government why they did not bring the ordinances before the 
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legislature for giving its considered opinion. Within a short time it had been ade- 
quately proved with what restraint and moderation these ordinances were adminis- 
tered. The speaker referred to Dr. Patou’s case and the ihali incident in Malabar 
and many instances in Bengal and other parts of the country as to how a father 
was punished for the sins of the son, and pointed out that in many places the 
criminal tribes were being used for the assistance of the police to terrorise peaceful 

citizens. Regarding the treatment of political prisoners he said it was a matter for 

regret that the same treatment which was afforded last year was not given this time. 
He appealed to Government to see that their reputation and prestige advanced by 
humane treatment of prisoners and that the administration of justice was tempered 
with mercy in dealing with this movement so that diseontent and disorder might 
disappear and prosperity and good will set in. 

idr, J. C. Bwnerji, supporting the resolution, made it clear that he had no 
sympathy with or support for the Congress and its movements, but he could not 
brush aside the gross abuse of powers by indiscriminate lathi charges and firing by 
the police in dealing with this undesirable movement. The ordinances had given 
the police a carte blanche and police Raj now ruled the people. He enumerated 
innumerable cases of misuse of powers by the police and Government agents. If 
Government was to retain its reputation which they had built up by their distinct 

services to the Crown and the country and which they sought to sustain, it must 

lose no time in checking their agents from indulging in the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to them. 

Mr» H. AT. Mehta did not think any one who had any sense of proportion could 
support the resolution. The incidents mentioned by the previous speakers were not 
proved to the hilt to show that the authorities bad used their powers excessively. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted an interview with the Viceroy on liis own terms. This, 
neither the Government nor the Viceroy could accept without losing authority. No 
further justification was needed for the existence of the ordinances in the Frontier 
and Bengal if terrorism and the murdering of officials went on. According to him, 
civil disobedience could never he non-violent and it was impossible for the police to 
discriminate between a peaceful and a ruffian crowd. If a crowd indulged in mob 
violence and disorder, the police were justified in retaliating. 

Mr, B, K, Basu did not appreciate the purpose of the resolution for the Govern- 
ment knew what they were doing. If the non-officials could render any service it 
was to place the facts before the Government and prove that the officials were 
committing excesses and then the Government in fairness should give proper redress. 
He did not like Government hesitating to take any action where it was proved that 
the police had committed an error. However, in jnstice to both sides, those 
members who had come forward to advise the Government should also turn to the 
Congress and ask them to abandon their unlawful activities. 

A/r. Emerson, Home Secretary, made a long speech making out that the Govern- 
ment were adhering to the points enunciated by the mover as much as possible. 
He pointed out that when Mr. Gandhi was stiil in London at the Round Table 
Conference, his lieutenants in India were trying to make the position of the 
Government difficult. The no-rent campaign was started when the Government of 
the United Provinces were negotiating with the leaders of the Congress regarding 
the position of the agriculturists. If the movement had been allowed to proceed, 
there would have been a serious agrarian revolution followed by acts of anarchic 
violence. As for the North-West Frontier Province, Mr, Emerson asked the Coun- 
cil to dismiss any idea that the Government deliberately took action with a view to 
making Mr. Gandhi’s position impossible. The facts were that the Red Shirt leaders 
were encouraging the peasants not to pay land revenue. There was deliberate 
disobedience of orders under section 144. A resolution denouncing the Government’s 
constitutional proposals for the Frontier Provinc^e as entirely unsatisfactory was 
passed and an appeal was made by the Red Shirts to the Congress to launch 
general civil disobedience throughout the country. 

As for the first part of the mover’s recommendation, Mr. Emerson read out 
from a letter which the Government of India wrote to the local Governments in 
which special emphasis was laid that in using exceptional powers they should see 
that there was the utmost control and supper vision. Of course human nature being 
what it was, certain individual cases of injustice were inevitable, though they were 
to be regretted. But the Government of India’s request to the local Govern- 
inents was to satisfy themselves that the facts of each particular complaint 
should be examined and they should correct all false or exaggerated accounts and 
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in all genuine cases action should be taken by way of redress to the sufferers and 
victims or by disciplinary noeasures. Thus it would bo seen that the first part of 
the mover’s resolution had been anticipated by the Government in their instructions. 

As for the second part regarding the use of the minimum force in dispersing 
crowds after a full warning, Mr. Emerson said that the Jaw did not require warning 
but the executive instructions were to the effect that wherever possible, a warning 
sliould be given. This was being followed except where the situation was dangerous. 
The difficuity was that non-violence was conspicuous by its absence and the police 
were frequently faced with an organised defiance of authority. It must not be 
forgotten that the ordinances were intended to deal with a dangerous movement 
aimed at subverting the Government. The programme of the civil disobedience 
movement contained all mischievous forms of activity. Any relaxation in the vigilenco 
of the Government wmuld be followed by the extension of dangcu'ous activities. 
While the Government deplored cases like the arrest of Dr. Pat on of Madras, the 
Douse must view such incidents in their proper perspective. Till the end of January 
there were 15,000 convictions of which 11000 were effected under the ordinary law 
and 4,000 only under the ordinances. Incidents like those in Delhi during the 
we<'k-end were instances of deliberate defiance of order under section 144. But the 
Government had always acted on the principle stated by Mr. Jagadish Prosad with 
some qualification. 

As for the third part of the resolution about the treatment to prisoners in jails, 
Mr. Emerson accepted the principle and afiirmed that the Government were giving 
effect to it in accordance with the rules framed by the committee of the legislature 
so far as treatment, but as regards classification the Government did not make any 
discriuiination in favour of a prisoner merely because he was convicted in connection 
wuth a political movement. 

Raja Sir Eampal Singh, while sympathising with the resolution, di ! not associate 
himself with certain expressions and opinions of the mover. From personal experience 
and from what he had heard he had no hesitation in saying that the Congress 
movement was most cruel to law-abiding people because of social boycott and 

E icketiug. But the Government of the country w'oke up only when there was a 
oisterous movement like that of the Congress. They never cared to initiate 
reforms of their own accord which would be more graceful. He appealed to the 
Government not to yield to terrorism or any words of die-hards but to treat India’s 
claims with Lill justice and to give her a proper t>lace in the commonwealth of 
Nations. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prosad was glad that the Government had issued 
directions as recommended in the first part and they were following the principle 
of the second part. He was sorry they did not want to treat political prisoners 
in a private category, but he warned them that they would have to do it one day or 
other. He withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned. 

Bill to Amend Insurance Companies Act 

17tk. MARCH '. — Syed Hussain Imam introduced a bill to-day amending the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1932, the object of which, ho said, was to 
put a stop to the flight of capital, to case the exchange, to strengthen securities and 
thereby to facilitate the Government’s borrowing. 

The bill introduced a new section as follows 

“The whole of the life assurance fund of India and companies having head 
offices outside India but carrying on business in India should invest from their life 
fund a sum not less than the share of their Indian business in India. Not less 
than 25 per cent, of the life fund should be invested in Government securities as 
defined by the Indian Securities Act, 1886. 

Honorary Judges in Presidency Towns 
Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswaray Chetty moved a resolution urging amend- 
ment of the Presidency Small Causes Courts Act for appointing honorary judges in 
the presidency towns of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta for disposal of cases to the 
value of Rs. 100 and below. He said the experiment of appointing honorary 
magistrates for criminal cases had proved to be an, unqualified success. On the evil 
side also they were giving consiaerable relief to salaried judges. He had brought 
forward the resolution encouraged by the success of these experiments. It was only 
in exceptional cases that queetionB would arise and in such cases suitable provision 
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could be made to iuKiiuct the parties to obtain a transfer to stipendiary small cause 
judf 2 :es. 

Sir B, L, Law Member, said the resolntiofi was attractive and merited 

exploration, but this was a provincial administrative subject, not subject to legislation 
by the Central Legislature. The Government of India could not therefore actively 
move in a matter in which the local Governments were primarily concerned. 

But in view of the objection raised by the Law Member Diwan Bahadur 
Chetty withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjorned till March 24. 


Dpty on Galvanised Sheets 

MARCH : — The Council of State held a brief sitting to-day. 

Mr. Drake moved a resolution that increased import duties on galvanized sheets 
be extended by one year up t o the end of I March 1932. He pointed out that the 
<TOvernment made a thorough enquiry into the question and they were satisfied that 
the increased rate of sixtyseven rupees should be extended by one year instead of 
two — up to the eud of March 1933. Owing to financial stringency, Government were 
not prepared to grent a bounty. Therefore this extension was contemplated. 

. The general surcharge of twentyfive per cent automatically increased the duty to 
cightythree rnpeeB and consequently price of imported goods had considerably in- 
creased. Mr. Drake infarmed the House that the Tatas had assured an out-put of 
lortycight thousand tons out of eighty-four thousand tons imported. Government had 
considered this proposition very satisfactory and hence the protection for one more 
year. The resolution was carried and the Council adjourned till the 30th March. 

Extension of Salt Duty Act 

noth. MAUCIJ :—T\\e. Council proceeded to ‘transact ‘the only business for the 
day— the bill to extend the operation of the 8alt Additional Import Duty Act. 1931, 
as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Bray no, Finance Secretary, explained that the T.arifT Board had enquired 
into the salt industry, whether India was self-supporting in her salt requirements or 
not. India required something like half a million tons yearly. In order, however, 
fo secure the development of the salt industry a fair rate had to he fixed by the 
Government. The salt committee of the Assembly recommended the extension of 
the pre.sent system by one year, hence the necessity of the measure before the House. 
The Government intended to call a conference of producers and would do everything 
possible to push on rapidly with any internal scheme to foster the industry. 

Mr. Ghose Moulik opposed the measure on behalf of the Bengal consumers, while 
Mr. J. C. Banerji opined that the manufacture of sea salt should be encouraged 
under license, which may remove a great want of the poor people living near the 
sea coast. As to the salt industry in ixden, he said that the hoard of directors of 
the Aden Salt Works should have a fair number of Indians on it, and the capital 
transferred from sterling to rupee. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said Inat any proposal, which intended to encourage an 
Indian industry would have his support. The Bill was adopted and the Council 
adjourned. 

DiBCusbioN or Detenus Bill 

4th. APRIL : — The Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill was discussed to-day in the Coun- 
cil of State. Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, in moving the consideration of the bill, re- 
minded the House that the Bengal Council had passed by an overwhelming majority a 
criminal law bill on the model of 1925. This was rendered necessary by a series 
of terrorist outrages, of which there were no less than 93 during the last twelve 
months. These outrages included 24 murder or attempted murders of Government 
officials, culminating in the attempt on the Bengal Governor at the University 
Convocation ceremony. In order to obtain evidence against the culprits, 
the Government had to adopt secret methods and in order to protect 
secret informers who gave evidence they found that mere detention 
was not enough. The Bengal Government had made out a case for their 
transfer, not only tor the protection of secret informers but also for better discip- 
line in camps. If the bill was passed, the detenus would be transferred to Ajmer- 
Merwara shortly. The Bengal Government and their officers were engaged in a grim 
fight with the terrorist organisation, and it was not desirable that their officers 
should be in daily danger of their lives. 
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Syed Hussain Imam opposed the Bill, remarkinf^ that detention without trial was 
unjustifiable on and grounds. There were many convicted prisoners who were more 
dangerous and yet were kept inside the jails of Bengal. But in case of the detenus 
who had not been tried or convicted, they were regarded by the Government as 
dangerous enough to be transported to other provinces. He felt sure that the 
Government of India would rot be able to produce in the desert of Ajmer-Merwara 
conditions similar to those to which the detenus were accustomed in Bengal. 

Mr. Suhrawardy admitted the need for coping with the emergency situation 
created in Bengal, but warned the Government that mere dealing with terrorists 
would not serve the purpose, but they must introduce liberal reforms to suit the 
sentiment of the country. 

Mr. Ghosh Moulik did not question the principle of the bill, but stressed the 
need for adequate safeguards, especially in providing for detenus conditions similar 
to those that existed in Bengal. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee entered an emphatic protest against the bill, which was 
unpopular and unwanted. In view of the fact that the Government were not making 
provisions for travelling allowances for the relatives of detenus, it was better that 
the detenus were kept in Bengal jails. Mr Banerjee explained (he difficulties of the 
detenus regarding correspondence etc., and said if the detenus were at all transferred 
the Government should obtain monthly reports regarding the health of the 
detenus. 

Raja Bc'joy Sing Dudhuria objected to the rights of Habeas Corpus being taken 
away, and said that detention camps must be visited by those who enjoyed the 
confidence of publie and the Government. 

Lala Jagdish Prosad wanted to know regarding the functions of the two judges 
who would order the detention and transfer of suspected persons. 

Bir B. L. Mitter replied that the local Government would place the evidence in 
their possession before the two judges, and they would decide whether detention was 
called for or not. 

Mr. Emerson repeated the assurance given by Sir James Crerar that every effort 
would be made to reproduce in Ajmer Merwara. the conditions in Bengal regarding 
diet, medical attenclanoe, reading facilities, games, etc, The Government wera 
unable to accept the principle of giving travelling allowance owing to the financial 
situation. 

The motion for consideration of the bill was carried. 

To clause 2 of the bill Mr. Ghosh Moulik moved an amendment in order to 
ensure that as far as practicable similar conditions of detentions as regards diet and 
mode of life as would have obtained in Bengal were made and also to provide for 
interviews and travelling allowances. 

Mr. Emerson said the grant of travelling allowance would be a new departure 
and pointed out that it did not obtain in the case of the Bombay and Madras 
Regulation prisoners. The question of travelling allowance for the relatives of 
detenus was not even considered by the Bengal Council. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Ghose Moulik moved another amendment imposing on the Governmeut the 
obligation to obtain monthly reports of health of detenus for submission to the 
central Legislature and the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Emerson said this procedure was unnecessary and pointed out how already 
through questions the members of the legislature w^ere obtaining all available infor- 
mation relative to the health of detenus. 

The amendment was lost. 

The third amendment moved by Mr. Ghose Moulik was to clause 4. This was lost 
by 21 against 5 votes. It urged enabling an application to be moved on the ground 
that an arrest or detention was not in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
the local Act or this bill, and the merits of the ground of such arrest or detention 
shall not be called in question on such application. Along with this there was also 
another amendment moved by Sir David Devadoss for the deletion of clause 4. 

There was general support from the non -official side of the House for the latter 
amendment. 

The Law Member opposed it on the ground that the bill dealt with an abnormal 
situation. The local Act might be bad law, but it was the law of the land and 
anyone arrested under it was bound by the provisions of clause 4. The deletion of 
clause 4 would take away the very object of the bill, namely, the protection of in- 
formers and expose them to danger to their lives. The Council then adjourned. 
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5th- APRIL The House further considered to-day the clause 4 of the Bengal 
Detenus Transfer Bill, Mr. Ghose Moulik doubted the sincerity of the Government 
in carrying out the assurances given by them. Owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Government in rejecting all reasonable safeguards suggested by the 
members, he strongly urged the rejection of clause 4. 

The clause, however, was carried by 19 against 9 votes. 

Sir David Devadoss, speaking on the motion for the third reading, pleaded that 
there ought to be a safety valve against any wrongful arrest or detention. His 
contention was only that in very exceptional cases the High Court should interfere 
under section 491 of .the Criminal Procedure Code. The speaker regretted the 
Government’s lack of trust in the High Court. Though he lost his amendment to 
delete clause 4 ho whole-heartedly supported the bill. 

Syed Hussain Imam, opposing the entire bill, pointed out how the policy of 
mailed fist in Ireland haa failed. As long as this system of rule by ordinance 
should be continued there was little hope for peace in the country. The schools and 
colleges produced like machines a large number of educated youths in the country 
and unless liberal reforms were introduced and a national programme was set up 
to employ these youths, the Government would miserably fail in their object. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan said that it was tragic beyond description that Bengal, the 
homo of pioneers of social reform, education, art and science should at the same 
time be the field for nurturing terrorists. H^^ hoped that the new Governor of 
Bengal, who had enough experience in Ireland, would take a great step to initiate 
commercial and industrial plans to provide for the unemployed and misguided youths, 

Mr. Emerson i hanked the members for their support even though the measure 
was a repugnant one. He repeated that the assurance given in regard to this bill 
would be strictly observed. The Government of India as well as the Bengal Govern- 
ment were in agreement that detention was not completely the remedy for wiping 
out the revolutionary movement Every effort was being made to evolve a constitu- 
tion that would be acceptable to all people of India and which would go a long 
way in meeting the demands even of those who wore not in agreement now. It was 
unnecessary to say that the Government of India would give the Bengal Government 
and the head of the province every measure of support not only on the preventive 
side but equally in the constructive and progressive fields. Concluding, Mr. Emerson 
hoped that this bill would cease to have effect long before the period for which the 
enactment provided, not because that the Government would surrender the powers 
while necessity existed but because there would be no further necessity for such 
a measure to remain on the statute book. 

The bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

Official Bills 

The Council of Btate passed to-day four Bills as passed by the Assembly, rela- 
ting to Foreign lielalions, the Air Force, the Sugar Industry and Broad-casting. 

The Foreign Kclations Bill raised a small discussion, Mr. J, C. Banerjee opposed 
it in the interests of the liberty of the Press while Mr. K-arnsaranclns supported it 
wholeheartedly, in view of his experience of the Vernacular Press in the Punjab. 

Sir Evelyn Howell assured the House that the Bill was meant to minimise the 
danger of war arising out of mean attacks against foreign rulers. 

There was also an interesting discussion on Mr. Drake’s motion to pass the Sugar 
Industry Protection Bill, Mr. Ghosh Maulick opposed the Bill, as it helped only 
capitalists. Messrs. Dhudhoria, Jagdish Prasad, J. 0. Banerjee, Syed Hussain Imam 
and Ramsarandas supported it. The Bill was passed without a division. 

The Air Force Bill was moved by Mr. Tottenham, and both Messrs. Jagdish 
Prasad and Imam urged the speedy Indianisation of the Force. 

Mr, Ramsarandas urged that, within the next ten years, the Air Force should 
be manned by Indians. The Bill was passed. 

The discussion on the Broadcasting Bill, which was moved by Mr. Shillidy, was 
ebort. Mr. Ramsarandas suggested that the Government should provide broadcasting 
sets to village schools to educate the younger generation against lawlessness, ^ 

Mr. Shilhdy suggested that this point should be raised in local Councils. 

The Bill was passed. The House adjourned sine die. 
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Winter Session — 25th. January — 6th. April 1932 

The Viceroy's Opening Address 

H. E. the Viceroy opened in State the winter session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhilou the 2ijth. January 1932 under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla. The public galleries were well crowded with visitors and there was a 
full attendance of a embers who listened with rapt attention to the Viceroy’s speech. 
The following is the text : — 

“Gentlemen, before making &ny reference to the numerous matters on which I 
propose to address you this morning, I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Muhammed Shafi by whose death, wnen acting as a Member of my 
Executive Council, India has been deprived of one of her most valued and trusted 
servants. His great ability and his forceful character, combined with his kindness 
and sympathy of heart, endeared him to all those who were privileged to know him. 
By his death I feel that I have lost a personal friend who was always to roe a wise 
counsellor and adviser and one who, in very truth, gave his life for the service of 
his country. To Lady Shafi and her family we all, I am sure, extend our deep and 
heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement. May she find comfort and cousolation 
in her great distress. 

Let mo now welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of 
another session. The usual practice is, I understand, for the Viceroy to address 
the Indian Legislature as a whole, but, on this occasion, the state of business does 
not warrant the summoning of the Council of State beiore the end of the February 
and in view of many important issues now facing the country, I decided that I 
should not wait until then, but should address the hon’ble members of the Assembly 
on the opening day of their session. I am glad to be able to inform you that of 
our relations with the neighbouring countries on our borders, 1 have nothing to say 
except happily that all is well. It has been a matter of particular gratification to 
me and to my Government that we have lately had the privilege of welcoming as 
our guest in Calcutta His Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

To-day, however, I would ask you, as the representatives, of India for a moment 
to extend your vision to a wider horizon than is usually brought under observation 
on these occasions and to join with me in an expression of the earnest hope which 
we all feel and which every thinking man must reel for the success of the Disarraa- 
inent Conference now about to assemble at Geneva. This Conference, the culmina- 
tion of the first organised attempt yet made to find some means of settling interna- 
tional differences other than by the arbitrament of force, represents the outcome of 
five years’ preliminary labours in which both in deed and in word His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, with the full support of the Government of 
India and those other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations who are also 
in their own right members of the League of Nations, have played a very promi- 
nent part. It will. I trust, in the years to come, be a source of pride for the 
Government of India and all the other Governments concerned, to reflect how, in 
these years of depression, when all around seemed so dark, they were taking their 

g art in the forging of machinery which, however crude and imperfect, is design^ 
> free mankind from the greatest of all scourges by which humanity is afflicted — the 
scourge of war. 

The Cape Town Conference 

In addressing the Indian Legislature last September at Simla, I referred to 
the Conference which was being convened between the representatives of the 
Government of India and of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to discuss , matters arising out of the working of the Cape Town 
Agreement of 1920 and the position of Indians in regard to the tenure and owner- 
ship Of immovable property in the Transval. It is a matter of great satisfactioo 
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to my Government that the Delegation which they have appointed has been accepted 
by Indian opinion as fully representative. Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Mr. G. 8. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th December, 1930, while the other dele^tes, Sir 
Geoffhey Corbett, the Right Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Naidu and Sir Darcy 
Lindsay reached South Africa direct from England. For the warm and cordial welcome 
extendi to them by the Union Government my Government are deeply grateful. 
The Conference was opened at Cape Town on the l2th January by the Prime 
Minister of the Union in a spirit of friendliness and goodwill which augurs well for 
the success of the deliberation on which it is still engaged. Issues of ^eat 
moment are invoked and I am sure the hope of every right-thinking citizen of India 
and South Africa is that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two countries 
should succeed in finding a satisfactory and honourable solution of the questions 
at issue. 

AGBIOULTDItAL SITUATION 

Coming to a matter which is of direct aud immediate concern to the people of 
iDdia—'the agricultural situation— -I would recall to hon’ble members what I said in 
my speech last September. I then said that what was wanted to bring about a 

g eneral improvement in the situation was a rise in prices which would come with 
hie revival in the general economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward tendency, but they are still 
much below those to which the producer has become accustomed for several years 
past. An improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but the restriction of the 
credit and resources of the agricultural community, which have suffered so serious a 
strain during the prolonged period of depression, can only be gradual. The situa- 
tion, therefore, still need to ne watched carefully, and I am glad to be in a position 
to assure you that all the Local Governments are fully alive to the necessity of 
dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy. I need only mention two outstanding 
examples. In the United Provinces, recent remissions of land revenue have amoun- 
ted to Rs. 100 lakhs, and relief has been given to the tenantry by a reduction in 
rent amounting, in all, to well over four crores. In the Punjab, after a careful exami- 
nation of the conditions in each assessment circle; remissions of land-revenue and 
water-rates have been sanctioned on a liberal scale, the total cost of relief during 
the last Kharif season being Rs, 46 lakhs. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the prompt measures which have been taken by the Local 
Governments in dealing with this matter, which is of vital importance to the peace 
and contentment of the agricultural community, which forms so la^ge a proportion 
of the population of India. 

In this regard I would inform Hon’ble Members that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, inaugurated as recently as 1929 by Lord Irwin, has succeeded 
in enlisting provincial co-operation in its activities to a remarkable degree, thanks 
to the action of the Government of India in endowing it, from its commencement, 
with a substantial sum-grant as well as a considerable recurring annual grant. 
The Council has been able, even during this period of financial stringency, to keep 
all its research activities in being. It has made generous grants to the pro- 
vinces and the Indian Universities for the conduct of agricultural research. 
During the year which just closed, the Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 9,19,129, 
spread over a period of five years, for a co-ordinated scheme of rice research 
embracing all the important rice-growing provinces in India ( including Burma ). 
It is noteworthy that, towards this wide-flung scheme of research, the Em- 
pire Marketing Board, which has been of the greatest assistance to the Council 
sinw its inception^ has given an additional grant of Rs. 2,03,279. In the same 
period, the Council has sanctioned the establishment of a sugar-cane research station 
in the Bombay Deccan at a cost of Rs. 5,22,000 spread over a period of five years, 
out of which the share of the Council comes to about three lakhs of rupees. These 
two instances, by no means, exhaust the tale of the Council grants which have 
alreack given a greatly needed impetus to indigenous research in agriculture all 
over India. 

The Budgetary PRosPEcrrs 

Gentlemen, -—When 1 last addressed you, I referred to the financial situation, to 
the difficulties which had come upon India as the result of an economic crisis in 
the world for which there had been no parallel in history, and to the need for 
eonrugeons action on our part to maintain the financial staoility and credit of 
|^#|ki Since that day, In September, many momentous events have happened* I do 
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not intend to enter now upon an elaborate survey of the present financial position, 
for that will be most appropriately undertaken in connection with the Budget ms* 
cussions which will, as usual, form an important part of the business of this session, 
but it is well that I should deal shortly with the main points in the present 
situation. Let me eay, at the outset, that, when I take a broad survey of our position, 
as it is to-day, and compare it with the conditions in which we were placed early in 
September, I am filled with a feeling of deep thankfulness at the manner in which 
we have been enabled to overcome some of the difficulties which then confronted 
us, and at the great improvement which has taken place in our general position. 
Difficulties we still have, and I do not desire to minimise them, but we have sur- 
mounted many with a measure of success beyond anything which we could have 
then dared to hope and we can face the difficulties which remain with a new confi- 
dence. The present situation may be considered in two parts. First the budgetary 
prospect and secondly the general financial position which is concerned with matters 
such as the credit of India, the floating debt and the currency position. 

As regards the budgetary position, in accordance with the indication which I 
gave when addressing you in September, the Government came forward with propo- 
sals for restoring the e^ilibrium, which were eventually dealt with in the special 
session in November. These proposals covered both retrenchment and new taxation. 
As regards the former. I should like again to express ray feelings of appreciation to 
the members of the various Retrenchment Committees for the assistance which they 
have given to my Government. Their proposals are now being embodied in the 
budgetary demands for the next year, and I have every reason to believe that a 
very full measure of support will be given to them. 

At the present time of constitutional transition, when we are working towards 
a new State of affairs in which a much fuller degree of responsibility will rest upon 
the representatives of the Legislature for the Government of the country, I think it 
appropriate to comment on the way in which even before these changes, I and my 
present Government have endeavoured to give those representatives a voice in this 
important matter, It is fair to say that there can hardly be any case in the world 
where the Executive Government has put itself more fully in the hands of the 
Legislature in considering practical measures such as are involved in retrenchment 
or nas given fuller effect to the recommendations of the popular representative. As 
regards the new taxation-proposals, it must be admitted that the revenue returns 
for the first two months October and November were disappointing, but the customs 
returns for December showed an improvement producing, as they did, 89 lakhs more 
than the revenue for the corresponding month last year. 

It is too early yet for us to have formed any final opinion as to the course ot 
affairs in the next financial year. It will be necessary, as a matter of prudence, and 
in view of the results to date, to make some modification in the estimates from the 
provisional figures which were given in September but these modifications are not 
of sufficient magnitude to affect our general plan, and we should not feel justified 
in asking you at this stage to approve any substantial change in that plan or to 
vote any further taxation. We consider, in fact, that we are still justified in antici- 
pating a surplus for the next financial year. In these circumstances, you will not 
be asked to consider a new finance bill in this session. It must of course be recog- 
nised that we are still in the midst of a world economie crisis, for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is dependent largely upon 
what happens in the rest of the world and particularly on whether the great Euro- 
pean nations and America can arrive at some basis for dealing with the problem 
of reparations and war debts which will restore confidence in their economic future. 
If from any failure to accomplish this or for other reasons, there should be a serious 
deterioration in the world position, it may be that this will react on us and that 
we shall have to take measures to protect ourselves but that is a contingency which 
we hope will not arise and with which at any rate we are not yet faced. 

Apart from this, a possible factor of disturbance in our estimates might be 
created if internal political troubles were allowed seriously to interfere with the 
country’s normal economic life. That, indeed, would be a tragic development, and 
my Government, together with the Provincial Governments are determined to prevent 
its accomplishment and to give their protection to all who are engaged in business 
throughout the country.. While I ana my Government view with the greatest regret 
the signs which are before us, that certain interests in this country are willing to 
risk bringing great economic distress upon India in their attempts to embarrass, the 
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established Government, we cannot admit into our calculations the possibility that 
they will succeed in achieving this end. 

“A Great Staple Industry’’ 

Having dealt with these two factors, 1 can say with confidence that our economic 
situation in India is sound and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country in the world. Indian products are still finding a free market 
abroad, and we are not, like other countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsalea- 
ble goods. Indian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field of manufac- 
ture, the cotton mill, we have an example of a great staple industry still expanding, 
still fully employed and working at a fair margin of profit, at a time when all the 
great industries of the world are stagnating, restricting output, working half or 
quarter time, and mostly incurring losses. If I look elsewhere, J find other reasons 
for encouragement, as regards the future. I see for example signs of the develop- 
ment of something new for India in the sugar industry in which I am informed 
that a large number of new factories are in course of erection. If any of you, 
gentlemen, had leisure to tour the world to-day, I venture to assert that in no other 
country would you find such hopeful conditions or such grounds for encouragement. 
To some extent^ we may claim that these results have been influenced by the mea- 
sures included in the last two Finance Bills. These are grounds for hopes and 
optimism which exist in India at a time when the rest of the world is suflfering 
under the deepest distress and depression. Are these hopes and possibilitits to be 
wrecked by internal political troubles brought upon us gratuitously by a certain 
section of the public ? That is a question which I woulcf ask all of you to put to 
yourselves and which I must deal with more fully in other portions of my speech. 

Linking of Rupee with Sterling 

When I turn from the budgetary position to what I have described as the 
general financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement. The out- 
standing event in this field since I last addressed you has of course been the un- 
linking of Sterling from Gold. That action by the British Government confronted 
us in India with a difficult question, the answer to which w^as fully debated in the 
last Simla session. Looking hack on the months which have passed, I think we 
may claim indisputably that the discussion which we then took to keep 
the rupee linked with sterling has w’orked to the benefit of India. A 
catastrophic change was accomplished without dislocating the machinery of business. 
All transactions have continued smoothly, and many of our special problems have 
been enormously eased. The very success of this policy, the very ease with which 
the change has passed, may, perhaps tend to prevent a proper appreciation of the 
dangers which have been avoided. It is too early yet to make a forecast as to the 
distant future, and our action will largely depend on world developments, but for the 
present we may fairly congratulate ourselves that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging results which have been 
achieved. In the first place, the ways and means positions of the Government has 
been considerably eased, and the floating debt has been reduced from Rs. 34 crores 
to Rs. 61 crores. Then, again, we have been able to acquire very substantial sterling 
bonds through the market, and to pay off the whole of the £15 millions sterling loan 
which matured in London on January 15th without borrowing in London and 
without drawing on our reserves. This is a tremendous achievement. On the top 
of this, it has been possible to ease the local situation by a reduction in the bank 
rate to a more normal figure. The rupee exchange has been, and continues to be. 
strong, and it has been possible to work the very moderate measure to control 
exchange operations, which we imposed, without any embarrassment to the business 
community. Combined with all these events, there has been a marked improvement 
in India’s credit and in the price of her securities, sepecially in London. For 
example, the per cent sterling securities, which in September touched 43 now 
stand at 55}^ and there have been similar improvements all round, in the general world 
of commerce. There has been a considerable easing of the situation ana a consder- 
abl6 improvement in the rupee prices of India’s main commodities especially cotton. 

Now. gentlemen, I am very surprised to find that, in the midst of all these 
encouraging signs, when in fact the vast masses of India, whose livelihood depends 
on the economic position, can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depres- 
sion to the first signs of light on the horizon, it has been thought fit by a certain 
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group, and particularly a certain section of the Press, to propagate accounts of the 
i^ancial condition of India designed to cause alarm and despondency. It is said 
tnat the financial position is precarious, that we are drifting towards ruin. Those 
wno say these things are for reasons of their own, clearly aiming at producing such 
results. In particular, these gentlemen urge that the export of gold is ruinous to 
India and that the Government’s currency policy which has recently involved consi- 
derable expansion is creating a dangerous inflation which threatens our future sta- 
buity. Let me deal briefly with these two points. 

As regards the export of gold, what are really the facts. Those who sell gold do 
so because they can make a profit on their holdings. They have made an 
investment which has turned out well. Why should they be deprived of 
the opportunity to take advantage of it. There is no public ground on 
which this could be justified, as the export of gold at this stage is defi- 
nitely and decisively to India's advantage. Most countries which like India rely on 
primary agricultural products for maintaining their balance of international trade 
and payments, are just now labouring under acute difficulties which force them to 
adopt extremely stringent measures for the control of exchange which greatly ham- 

E er the commerce of the country. At such a time, India is able to tap a portion of 
er own vast resources and by parting with a very small fraction of her immeasur- 
able stores of gold, to realise a favourable balance of international payments. The 
good results of this are already apparent — a strengthening of our exchange, 
an easing of our bank rate and the accumulation of ster.ing resources which 
have already, as 1 have just pointed out, enabled us to pay off' £15 millions 
sterling without borrowing and thus relieve the country of a capital charge 
of Rs. 20 crores and recurrent charge of 110 lakhs per annum. These 
are only a few of the public advantages and they are, as I have said combined 
with private profit. Why should the country not be left free to reap this 
^^'^*tntage ? A time has, indeed, come when India’s huge investments in gold, 
which have for many years been barren and unproductive, are proving profitable 
to the private-holders and to the State alike. Those who would press a contrary 
profess to argue that India is weakening her position by this process, but if 
the holding of gold in a country is to be regarded as an investment and a source 
of strength, of ^yhat value is it if it is never to bo drawn upon ? What is the use 
of a reserve against bad times if, when bad times come, it is not to be used ? 
Moreover, the amounts exported are negligible in relation to India’s total holding of 
What the total holding may be, no one knows, but 1 may remind you, gentle- 
men, that India’s net imports of gold during the last thirty years alone amount to 
no less than 550 crores worth, as valued at the time of import, or well over 700 
crores if revalued at the present prices. Against this, export, since Beptember, have 
amounted in value to no more than 40 crores. At the present prices, it will be 
seen that this volume is of no appreciable importance compared with what has been 
imported in recent years alone and without taking account of the vast stores which 
must have been accumulated before 1900. 

I would further remind you that the export of gold is no new feature in ‘India’s 
commercial life. Large quantities have always moved in and moved out and on 
special occasions. India has tended to realise gold as a means of adjusting the 
balance of payrnent or in order to take advantage of profitable opportunities of 
selling gold against rupees. In three years, 1915. 1918 and the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports. In fact, it is clear, on an impartial view, that tnere is not 
only no cause for anxiety in what is now happening, but that it is conferring a great 
benent on both public and private interests and proving that there are at least some 
occasions m the economic cycle when India’s ancient tradition of investment in gold 
can prove to be of direct economic advantage to the country. 

Currency Expansion 

Then I would turn to the other circumstances which had been referred to in 
certain quarters for justifying pessimism about our position — the recent expansion 
of our currency. It is a little curious that the same gentleman who, a few months 
abusing the Government for the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, 
should now turn round upon us with almost equal violence, when it becomes neces- 
sary once again to expand the currency and possibly thereby greatly to improve the 
position of the Government as the currency authority without endangering the 
general position. What are the facts in this case. Since September currency has 
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been expanded by about 43 crores, but in the earliest mouths of the financial year, 
the contraction had been 27 crores, so that, during the current financial year, there 
has been a net expansion of just over 16 crores. This may be balanced against the 
net contraction during the previous year (1930-31) of clearly 39 crores. The expan- 
sion since September nas been the necessary sequel of the greater demand of the 
public for currency, partly to meet trade requirements which are greater owing to 
the rise in the rupee prices to which I have already referred, partly to cope with 
more active trade and partly because some of those who have sold gold are now 
holding currency in its place. The whole process has ibeen perfectly normal and 
healthy, and of course, as you will all realise, it brings great advantage to the 
Government by enabling it to reduce its debt and to increase its earnings as cur- 
rency authority. Gentlemen, I am satisfied that the position is not only sound and 
healthy, but that we are now justified in cherishing and spreading abroad a now 
spirit of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Government and the Conference 

Let me now turn to the present political situation. We arc meeting to-day at a 
time, which is perhaps, in many ways the most anxious and critical that this country 
has ever passed through, a time which is full of possibilities for the future peaceful 
advance and prosperity of India, a time when, I am confident, I can rely on the fair 
and sober judgment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions which may be 
raised on the present political situation during the coming session. In order to give 
Hon’ble Members, a perfect clear idea of the position as we see it, I propose, in the 
first place, to state as shortly and frankly as I can the reasons which have led me 
and my Government to take the drastic action which w^e have felt bound to under- 
take against the unlawful activities of the Congress Party within the last few weeks 
and further to tell Hon’ble Members what is the definite policy of the Government 
of India for the future, 

Hon’ble Members are aware that I took over the duties of the Viceroy of India 
in April last shortly after my predecessor Lord Irwin had completed the discussions 
with Mr, Gandhi which resulted in what is known as the Delhi Settlement, and 
under the terms of which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off his Civil Disobedience cam- 
paign, It became my duty and that of my Government to make every effort to 
im^eraent the terms of the Settlement, ana I can truely say that, during these past 
months, all oflScers of the Government have endeavoured, in spite of great difficul- 
ties to carry out in spirit and in letter the ooligations involved in the settlement. On 
the other hand, it was soon clear to myself and to my colleagues that the attitude 
assumed by the Congress throughout the country was to regard the settlement not 
as a settlement at all but as a means for consolidating their position aud for making 
preparations for a further attack on constitutional authority. None-the-less, I and 
my Government deliberately forbore from taking the action which, in other circums- 
tances, these preparations would clearly have demanded. 

So long as there was any hope of achieving the conditions which the Delhi 
Settlement was intended to secure, we continued to incur a risk which could be 
justified by no other consideration. We spared no effort in our attempts to persuade 
the responsible leaders of the. Congress to abandon activities which, we were con- 
vinced, could lead only to disaster. In the United Provinces, the Local Government 
were actually engaged in a discussion with the representatives of the Congress when 
the latter declared a “no-rent” campaign, the consequences of which, had their action 
remained unchallenged, would have been the creation of a state of class warfare 
throughout the province. In the North-West Frontier Province, persistent attempts 
were made to obtain the co-operation of the Congress Party represented by Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers in giving practical effect to the desire of the 
people, as a whole, to enjoy the same status as the other provinces. Our efforts were 
Ignored or rejected. Week after week I received reports of a grave deterioration 
in the position, of the growth of a movement frankly revolutionary, conducted in 
the name and with the full support of the Congress which if it was allowed to 
continue its avowed purpose, must have imperilled the peace of the frontier and of 
India. Still we held our hand to the last. The Chief Commissioner, with the 
greatest loyalty to the policy of the Government, refrained from asking for powers 
and measures until he had reluctantly to report that the margin of safety had been 
passed, and that he could delay no longer consistantly with the discharge of the 
duties. 
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No Lack of Goodwill on Government’s Part 

There has been no lack of goodwill on my part or on that of my Government. 
I have appealed for co-operation personally to the leader of the Congress Party 
and many of his followers. I begged them to join in a common effort to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, responsibility for Indians to administer their affairs. I am 
conscious of no deviation by myself or by my Government from the path of con- 
ciliation until the Congress had themselves wantonly torn up the path. Their 
action in the United Provinces and on the Frontier continued, despite repeated 
advice and warnings compelled my Government to take measures which ran counter 
to our wishes and were contrary to the policy we had consistently endeavoured to 
pursue. Once those measures were taken, it is clear that they could not be sus- 
pended or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them necessary were 
definitely abandoned. The reply of the Congress was a declaration of their purpose 
to extend their activities throughout the length and breadth of India by a revival of 
Civil Disobedience to cripple the Administration. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. Failure to do so, would indeed make all 
government in this country impossible. There must be no room for misunderstand- 
ing either on the part of the public or of those who choose to disobey the law. 
There can be no compromise m this matter. I and my Government are determined 
to use, to the full, the resources of the State in fighting and defeating a movement 
which would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to orderly government and 
individual liberty. While the Government will take all the requisite steps to guard 
against any abuse of the special powers it has been necessary to take, there can be 
no relaxation of the measures now in force against Civil Disobedience so long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary. If we are to elect between 
the barren destructive path, which if persisted in can only lead to ruin and the 
breaking up of laws and the better way of advancing by means of free and friendly 
discussion to constructive ends, surely, no reasonable man, no man who has the 
true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate in his choice. I look with con- 
fidence to you, gentlemen, sitting in this Assembly, which is a witness in itself of 
what has already been done and a promise of !wnat may yet be achieved by the 
constitutional method, to support me and my Government in our vindication and 
maintenance of the conditions on which alone political progress can be surely and 
successfully pursued. 

Constitutional Reform 

I turn now to the other side of the policy of the Government, and desire to 
take you into my confidence regarding the steps which are being taken to imple- 
ment the programme of constitutional reform outlined in the Prime Minister’s 
recent declaration. In the course of his description of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Prime Minister announced the determination of the Cabinet to 
proceed with the detailed examination of the constitutional problems still unsolved 
pursue, without interruption, the method of co-operative consideration to 
this end. The Prime Minister announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to set up a number of Committees charged with the duty of enquiring into 
specific problems and also a General Committee, in effect, a Working Com- 
mittee of the Round Table Conference which would remain in being in India and 
Government would keep effective and continuous touch. 
The Prime Minister’s intention was that the general committee should be the means 
by which contact will be maintained by His Majesty's Government with the large 
representative political body typified by the Round Table Conference. The Prime 
Minister also made reference, in his announcement, to certain particular tasks other 
than those assigned to these committees. I desire to describe briefly the action 
which we are taken to carry out the plans of His Majesty’s Government in these 
three directions. 

yii© specific committees are the Franchise Committee of which the Marquess 
of Lothian is the Chairman, the Federal Finance Committee which will be presided 
oyer by the Right Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy, and the Indian States Enquiry 
Oommitt^ presided over by the Right Hon’ble J, C. C, Davidson, The personnel 
of these Committees and their terms ef reference, which are contained in the letters 
^dr^sed by the Prime Minister to their respective chairmen have been published. 
The British members of these specific Committees are at present on their way to 
India, and are expected to landf at Bombay at the close of this week. The seoreta- 
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ries have already been assembled and are at work so that the committees ought to 
be able to make an effective start with their inquiries immediately on their arrival. 
The Provincial Governments are collecting materials for their discussions with the 
Franchise Committee, which will visit almost all the provincial headquarters. Pro- 
vincial Franchise Committees have been constituted to work in close association 
with the main committee. I am deeply interested in the work of all these com- 
mittees, but I have a particular concern with the general committee known as the 
Consultative Committee over which I shall myself preside as the Deputy of the 
Prime Minister. 

My attention has been directed to statements made in the public Press which 
indicate the existence of an imioression that the Consultative Committee will be a 
mere ornamental body or at the most will set to work only when it receives the 
reports of the specific committees. If that impression is at all general or has 
gained ground in the Indian Legislature, I desire to explain the true position. As 
I have said, the Consultative Committee will be the machinery by which, on the 
outstanding constitutional problems His Majesty’s Government will remain in 
contact with the discussions which will continue in India. The detailed considera- 
tion of issues vital to the new constitutions of India, wdll not be discontinued in 
England, merely because the second session of the Round Table Conference has 
come to an end. It is an integral portion of the plana of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that a similar detailed examination should proceed contemporaneously and 
on parallel lines in India, and that our explorations here should be co-ordinated 
with the work being done in London through the contact which I shall maintain 
with the Prime Minister whose deputy in this matter I shall be. Accordingly it 
will be the function of the Consultative Committee to co-operate with His Majes- 
ty’s Government in filling in the gaps in the constitution so far sketched by the 
Round Table Conference, whether these gaps arc due to diftcrences of opinion in 
the Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time upon its investigations. 
The scope of work open to the Committee is so wide and so important that no 
time should be lost in setting to w'ork. I have, therefore, decided to assemble the 
Committee during the present week, and I trust that at our preliminary delibera- 
tions we may be able to inaugurate an active and strenuous programme according 
tD which, in consultation with His Majesty’s Government, the details of the consti- 
tution may be fully aud rapidly explored. It is my intention, so far as my other 
duties may permit, to engage personally in the work of the Committee. 

Raising of Status of Frontier Province 

In the new constitution, the North-West Frontier Province will find a place, 
as a Governor’s Province of the same status as other Governor’s Provinces, 
with due regard to the necessary requirements of the PTontier ; but in the 
meantime ray Government and the Chief Commissioner have been earnestly en- 
gaged in preparing a constitution which will forthwith place the Frontier Province 
on the basis of a Crovernor’s Province under the present Act. We have been 
assisted by the advice, which I am i^dad to be able to describe as enthusiastic and 
harmonious, of the local non-official committee. It is no light task to frame a 
constitution for an area in which so far representative institutions have not pro- 
ceeded beyond the field of local self-government, w^hile even in that field the practice 
of popular election is only in its infancy. My Government have, however, been 
able to submit to the Secretary of State detailed ^proposals on matters so funda- 
mental as the franchise, constituencies and the constitution of the legislature. I have 
pood hopes that, if these proposals commend themselves to the Secretary of State- 
in-Council, we may, at no distant date, have a local legislature in session at Pesha- 
war, but something more is necessary. The new Government and the legislature 
must be invested with powers and suitable financial provision must be made. For 
these purposes, the necessary devolution rules have been drafted and now under 
technical examination. When the local legislature is constituted and ready to 
assume its duties, wc shall have placed it ana the local executive in possession of 
appropriate authority analogous to their counter-parts elsewhere. There is here a 
particular matter to which I desire to refer. The North-West Frontier Province 
Bubjects Committ^ has, as you are aware, advised us that the Province, invested 
with its own authority, will be unable to subsist on its indigenous resources. The 
course suggested is the grant of a central subvention. The need for such a sub- 
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vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by my Government. It is our 
intention to consult the Indian Legislature when the details have been worked out. 

Sind Separation 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made by the Prinje Minister 
to which I desire to refer, is the separation of Sind. The task which has been 
laid upon us is to confer with the representatives of Sind for the purpo^ of trying 
to overcome the financial difficulties in the way of separation. My Government 
after consultation with the Government of Bombay, have had under exainmation 
the nature and scope of such a Conference, and have submitted, or are in the wi^ 
of submitting, their conclusions to the Secretary of State for his approval. We 
trust to be ^le to initiate the Conference at an early date. 

Appeal for Co-operation 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have ‘had to surmount during 
the past few months and the serious problems that still lie before us, with the 
recollection of all I owe to this country in my public service of years gone by, 
I feel it a great pride and privilege, towards the end of my public life, to be leading 
India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal ipartner with the other 
Dominions under the Crown. Our difficulties must and shall be surmounted and 
my Government are determined to allow no subversive or revolutionary activities to 
prevent us from achieving this great purpose for which many of us have worked 
for long years. I have asked for co-operation of all those who have the true 
interests of their great country at heart, to help us to solve the many problems that 
lie before us, to exercise the spirit of equity and fairness and to bring about that 
confidence, good-will and trust between our two races who have worked together 
for so many years, to secure the well-being and prosperity of India in the past and 
who will long continue to do so in the future. I leave you to your labours and 
trust that the great Providence may guide you in the important duties you have 
to undertake. 


Late Sir Muhammad Shafi— Condolence 

After the Viceroy left the House, the chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimtullah. 

After the new members had been sworn in, /Sir George Rainy, I^eader of the 
House, moved a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Mahomed Shafi suggest- 
ing that the House be adjourned for the day. He described Sir Mahomed Shan as 
an eminent statesman, administrator and lawyer, who shaped largely Indians destiny 
during the critical years of 1915-25. He continued : Sir Mahomed Shafi was a great 
public servant, a leader of opinion and men and the country would long mourn the 
loss of that great son and true patriot. 

President, associating himself with the motion and adjourning the House 
for the day, said that it was unfortunate that Sir Mahomed Shafi should die 
when his services were likely to prove of great advantage to India. He admired his 
strength of character and true patriotism. He hoped Begum Shah Nawaz with her 
sterling patriotism would continue her father^s work. 

The Assembly was adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Widows’ Right Of Inheritance 

26th, The Assembly held its first business sitting to-day in a 

comparatively dull atmosphere with almost deserted galleries. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s bill to secure for the Hindu widow a share 
in her husband's family property equal to that which her husband would have been 
entitled to under Mitalcshara law had the partition taken place in his lifetime was 
the first item of business. The relevant sections of the bill read as follows:— 

‘Where the husband of a widow was at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall be entitled to such share of the joint family property 
as her hushand would have been entitled to under mitakskara law had the parution 
taken place in his life-time and may sue for partition. 

‘Where the husband of a widow was not at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow i^all take all his property absolutely ; provided that should 

16 
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the widow adopt a son to her deceased husband the personal law of adoption 
applicable to a widow shall take effect but to the extent of moiety only of the 
family property. A widow’s share under this Act shall be exclusive of her indepen- 
dent personal property or her stridhan. A widow’s claim to maintenance from the 
funds of joint family shall cease on the partition and separation of her share as 
provided in the Act. 

Dewan Bahadur Sarda, moving for reference to a select committee of his bill, said 
the bill had been before the public for two years. After giving the details oi the 
deplorable condition of Hindu widows, Dewan Bahadur Saroa met some of the 
objections raised against the bill. He made particular reference to old Hindu 
shastras by which a woman the moment she got married became the co-owner of 
her husband’s property and it was on account of that that she was used to be given 
a share equal to that of her sons. He quoted high judicial and other responsible 
authorities to prove the urgency of the measure. 

Mr, Yamin Khan expressed personal sympathy with the lot of widows on whose 
behalf he had occasions to appear before law courts. A woman had as much right 
to li e as anybody else. The laws made by men had continuously deprived women 
of their legitimate share of inheritance. It was time that women, who had been 
deprived of their pr<j)er share, should be given that. He had great pleasure in 
strongly supporting Dewan Bahadur HarbilaB Sarda in bringing forward this humane 


Sir Lancelot Oraham, explaining the attitude of the Government, said they 
would not support it unless they w^ere convinced that there was a very strong 
public opinion behind it. The debate in the House had shown that all the three 
Hindus who participated in the discussion had opposed the bill. ( Refering to Mr. 
Amarnath Dutta, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachanor and Lalchand Navalrai, all of 
whom opposed the Bill. ) 

Mr. .—There are many more who are in favour and who have not yet 
spoken. 

Sir L. Qraham.-—! know that. It was, however, clear that the debate had 
created hardly any interest as could be seen from the empty galleries. On the con- 
trary, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s earlier bill had attracted crowds of people 
to the galleries and there used to be many more in the streets shouting slogans, 

A Member. — The present lack of interest is probably due to ordin- 

ances. 

Concluding, Sir L. Graham said the Government would oppose the bill unless 
they were shown that there was very strong public opinion behind it. 

Mr, A. Das^ supporting the bill, said most of the objections raised during the 
debate were vague and did not affect the principle of the bill which sought to give 
relief to Hindu widows whose condition at present was really deplorable. He held 
the bill had been overdue and the objections raised were premature and could be 
met with in the select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour vehemently criticized the attitude of the Government 
merely expressing sympathy, but practically opposing the bill on the ground of its 
inopportuneness. Government was only showing its might in the matter of repres- 
sion and not in social reform. A question of such vital importance should not be 
decided by counting heads, but by its righteousness and truth. Addressing the 
orthodox oppositionists he asked why draw the red herring of sacred law and divine 
law when they were only correcting laws made by men and when society radically 
needed such a piece of legislation. If there were any defects let a select committee 
make suitable amendments, 

Sardar Harbans Singh supported the mover and was puzzled to understand the 
attitude of some Hindu members while defects could easily be remedied in the select 
committee. The House then adjourned. 


Inquiry into Bank Affairs 

27th. JANUARY plea fora committee of enquiry into the working of the 

3 rial Bank in all its various branches was made by Mr. T. N. Ramakriahna 
y to-day. The debate was dull and after Sir George Schuster’s reply the resolu- 
tion was rmected without division, 

Mr, Ready said the statute wMch created the Imperial Bank gave it some privi- 
leges and placed some restrictions over its working. At the time the bank was 
created great things were expected to accrue from it to the industrial and agricultural 
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development of the country. These hopes were, however, all falsified. For, the 
restriction to limit loans to a period of six months had rendered all help to indus- 
trial and agricultural ventures practically useless. Further, there had been racial dis- 
crimination in the granting of loans and often first class Indian firms and individuals 
had been denied facilities enjoyed by non-Indian concerns. Mr, Reddy also com- 
plained about the recruitment and training of Indians in banking which was to be a 
feature of the Imperial Bank. 

Sir Oeorae Schuster, opposing the resolution, said most of the points raised were 
adequately dealt with by the report of the Central Banking Enauiry Committee 
which was now being seriously considered by the Government of India. Sir George 
Schuster hoped before long the Government would be in a position to place their 
decisions on the Banking Report before the public and the Assembly. He also refer- 
red to financial stringency and said, however much they might try to keep down 
expenditure, committees of enquiries did cost money. His own bitter experience had 
been that inany a time reports of these committees did not receive consideration 
which even the expenditure on them justified. For instance, although the recommen- 
dations of the Banking Enquiry Committee were of a monumental nature the coun- 
try was so preoccupied by questions of politics and revision of the constitution that 
hardly any attention had ben paid to them. He felt sure if the proposed enquiry 
was undertaken it would not attract sufficient notice. Lastly, the Finance Member 
said the Government in the near future would be setting np a reserve bank for 
India when the question of its relations with the Imperial Bank 

would also have to be decided. That, he submitted, would be the 

proper time to take decisions on the issues raised to-day and he assured the House 
there would be ample material before them to do that. An enquiry at the present 
stage, therefore, was premature. Sir G. Schuster corrected the idea that the Im- 
perial Bank was allowed to keep balances up to 20 crores. He said the minimum 
figure was seven crores which he personally regarded a very fair one. Referring to 
other criticisms, Sir G. Schuster said that the way in which the Imperial Bank had 
helped the government in the most trying period of last year was an ample answer 
to them. The House must realise that the Imperial Bank was not granted any 
special privileges but the arrangement for granting certain facilities was for defi- 
nite services rendered by the bank to the Government. The resolution was lost. 

Appointment of CraEF Justices 

In the absence of Mr. Harirai Swarup, Sir Hari Singh Gour moved a resolu- 
tion that the Chief Justice of an Indian High Court should be a barrister or vakil 
or advocate and not a member of the Indian Civil Service. The speaker gave a 
historical retrospect of appointment of Chief) Justices in Indian High Courts leading 
up to sec. 101. clause (4) of the Government of India Act. He referred to a reso- 
lution moved by Munshi Is war Saran that the High Court bar should be autono- 
mous and also referred to the evidence given by the Chief Justice of Bengal before 
the Simon Commission. Sir Hari Singh Gour dwelt on the innovation made by 
throwing open the Chief Justiceship and one-third of District and sessions Judgeships 
to members of the Indian Civil Service. He laid emphasis on the evidence of the 
Calcutta Chief Justice that the one-third rule should be abolished. Ever since the 
commencement of British rule the practice had been that the Chief Justices had always 
been recruited from the bar. While they were anxious that thr distinction between 
English and Indian bar should be eliminated, they would certainly draw a line and 
oppose the appointment of Indian Civil Servants to Chief Justiceship of High Courts. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour said the Govornment of India Act was now in the melting 
pot. The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference had recom- 
mended the establishment of a supreme court in India. That is, a judicial commi- 
ttee of the Privy Council would be operating in India. If an Indian Civil Servant 
was appointed Chief Justice of the supreme court, it would be an encroachment on 
the rights and privileges of the bar. Such a thing would be strongly resented not 
only m India but by the bar councils in England. Sir Hari Singh Gour concluded 
that m view of the Indian law a judge recruited from the profession should be 
placed at the head of the judiciary in India. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal pointed out that the present was the most opportune 
moment as not only the Government of India Act but the whole constitution was 
in the melting pot. The only interpretation that could be put on the statutes 
appointing Chief Justices was that they should always be recruit^ from the English 
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Bar. If the fundamental principle that the independence of the judiciary should be 
free from executive control was accepted, then the Chief Justices should be drawn 
from the profession. 

Sardar Sant Si^mh quoted extensively from the debates of the Council of State 
and the Assembly in which the Government had promised sympathetically to con- 
sider the demand. 

Sir James Crerar, on behalf of the Government, while recognising that some 
changes in the presenf position might reasonably be made, pointed out that the 
icriterion to be followed in this case should be the proper administration of justice 
n the general and public interests of the country and not in the interests of any 
particular class ana without invidious distinction in the matter of selection of Chief 
Justices, Sir Hari Singh Gour was himself the author of a book called ‘‘Passing 
Clouds’\ Was his present position another case of passing clouds ? It was of the 
utmost importance that in High Courts of Judicature in India there should be main- 
tained direct contact and continuity with the traditions of British jurisprudence and 
there should be in it as wide a measure of judicial experience as possible. Though 
no member of the Assembly had spoken in disparagement the resolution contained 
expression of disparagement of Civil Service men with judicial experience. Sir James 
Crerar affirmed amidst cheers that the presence of judges from Civil Service men 
never impaired the complete independence of High Courts and challenged any mem- 
ber to prove the contrary. The Home Member advised the House not to commit 
itself to invidious distinction against one class ef judges who had deserved well of 
India and hoped it would continue to deserve well in future. Sir James Crerar was 
cheered when he quoted from Sir George Rankins' evidence before the Simon Com- 
mission that there should be no distinction and wondered why Sir Hari Singh Gour 
did not quote this direct piece of evidence and indulged in irrelevant quotations 
from the same evidence. 

Mr, Yamin Khan did not support the motion or the sweeping remark made by 
the previous speakers, that Indian Civil Service men as a class were unfit to be 
judicial officers, but members of his profession had the advantage of having served 
among the people, while civilians were from the beginning trained only to decide 
cases. 

Mr, B, R, Puri, supporting it, said he did not doubt the honesty, efficiency and 
integrity of Civil Service men, but the executive should be away from places where 
justice was administered. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour did not want that in the name of British justice in India, 
chief justiceshipB should bo meant for Civil Service men. 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there should be no discrimination between 
I. 0. S. men and members of the bar in recruitment to the High Courts, including 
chief justiceship. 

The resolution was carried by 46 against 40 votes, this being the first division of 
the session. Ihe Assembly then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Act Amending Bill 

28th, JANUARY The Assembly resumed discussion to-day on the bill amending 
the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922 which was partly considered in the September 
session. The object of the bill was to tax the investment of money abroad by mak- 
ing residence the main basis of liability. 

Mr, Studdy opposing the motion for a select committee, asserted that the princi- 
pal object of the bill would be defeated as it would not stop the flight of capital 
out of India. When the bill was circulated he did not know that there would be 
such a strong opposition to it, and now he was surprised that the Government 
wanted to proceed with the bill in defence of such a strong body of opinion, 
including the provincial Governments. The speaker wished to know if officials 
representing the provinces in the Assembly would be given freedom of vote. 

Mr. Btudd disputed the claim that the bill woula affect only richmen and held 
that no case had been made out to show whether any capital flew out of India, 
and if so, to what extent. The speaker claimed that only a small portion of 
capital left the country^ the reasons for which were the political and economic 
insecurity and speculations on account of the exchange ratio. Apart from this, the 
bill sought to change the ve^ basis of the income-tax law at a time when the 
constitution was in the melting pot and the question of trading rights was undecided. 
Mr. Studd said that even under the present law there were a large numbar Of era- 
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sions, but the bill would add to this number and might even antagonise honest 
assessees. He next referred to double taxation and said that it would oe almost im- 
possible to avoid it under the scheme of sharing profits. It might naake it easy to 
find out what was the capital but would be very difficult to ascertain what was the 
income earned in India and outside the country. 

Sir Mahomed Yahuh was surprised to see what a hold the capitalists had on the 
members of the Assembly and the provincial Governments, for a measure which only 
sought to tax the rich capitalists was being stoutly opposed. When the new taxes 
were imposed, the cry of poor men being taxed to the last straw was raised, and now 
when a fresh source was being tapped by the Government by taxing the rich, the 
European trader who took away the cream of the country’s profits, the European 
representatives opposed it in the name of the small Indian trader. He asserted that 
Europeans did not wish to share in the burden of the country, and the argument of 
evasion of taxation did not hold good as, if punished to its logical conclusion, it 
should make the Government abolish all taxation laws from the country. At pre- 
sent the House was only accepting the principle of the bill. 

Mr, Studd^Wo will never do. 

Sir M. raA;w6.— Yes, you will support measures to tax Indians to the last penny, 
and now you are trying to save your skin by pleading the excuse of the small 
Indian trader. Concluding, Sir Mahomed Yakub said the principle of the bill was 
sound and should be supported. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, also joined in opposing the bill. He said the action of the 
Government in proceeding with the bill after the strong opposition to it at the Simla 
session and now in Delhi showed that arguments had no force with the Government. 
He asserted that the assurances given by Sir George Schuster four and a half 
months ago had changed the principle of the bill, which the motion before the 
House wanted them to accept. 

Sir George Schuster claimed that the principle of the bill had not been 
changed. 

8%r Cowasji Jehangir further maintained that the bill as claimed by the Govern- 
ment would not make the Indian income-tax law identical with the British 
law. 

Sir George Schuster^ intervening again, said that it would bring it as near to the 
British law as possible. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji said that the assurance given by the Finance Member at 
Simla would rope in all those people of Indian States who now resided and traded 
in British India and it was not fair to tax thousands of people who were not even 
consulted and had no representative in the House. In oraer to meet the European 
point of view they should not change the main principle of the bill so radically. 
He asserted that it was not a bill amending the Income-tax Act but a new bill 
which made the source of income and residence a criterion of income-tax. Unlike 
the practice in foreign countries, the bill would place a handicap on Indian trade 
abroad and Indians though not living in India would be taxed under it. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji submitted that the dual basis— source of income and 
residence which was sought to be inserted in the Indian income-tax law was unpre- 
cedented in the whole world, and the taxing of profits whether brought into the 
country or not was the greatest injustice to India and would hamper and retard 
the development and growth of Indian insurance companies. As regards the flow 
of capital out of India, to prevent which primarily the bill was introduced the 
speaker said the bulk of the capital was exported by Indian Princes and States, 
which would be unafiected by the bill, and when the main purpose of the bill was 
to be defeated the bill should be withdrawn by the Government, He also urged the 
Finance Member not to take lightly the question of administrative difficulties and 
warned the Government that there would be a crop of litigation if the bill was 
passed. 

Mr, Axhar AH pointed out that the bill had been strongly opposed by trading 
organisations and should not be forced through, otherwise it would have repercus- 
sions on tha already much agitated business community. 

Mr, Arthur Moore said the bill, as originally introduced, did confer certain 
advantages on Europeans but they were opposed to it then because they wanted to 
have equal rights with their Indian fellow-subjects. The assurances of the Finance 
Member had now put his community at a disadvantage, which had increased thdr 
opposition to the measure. There were three main grounds on which the bill should 
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be opposed. Firstly, the Government had no means of enforcing the provisions of 
the bill and depended mainly on the honesty of people. Secondly, there were people 
in India, specially British officers in the Indian array, who many a time had funds 
which were never earned in India but which would be taxed under the bill by the 
mere fact that they were serving in India. Lastly, at a time when the question of 
federation was in the forefront they should not bring in a Legislation which would 
impose taxation on the subjects of Indian States. 

Bhai Permanand opposed the measure as it would lead to the disruption of 
Hindu joint families , for under the bill residential qualifications were imposed on 
the manager of a family though other members could be living and trading abroad. 
To evade the tax, therefore, it would be necessary for Hindu joint families to 
break up. 

No vote was taken to-day. The Assembly adjourned till 1st. Feb, 

Rule By Ordinances Condemned 

Ist FEBRUARY :^A\{ the galleries were packed to overflow when the Assembly met 
to-day to discuss the political situation. Tne President called upon Sir Bari Singh 
Gour, leader of the Opposition, to move his resolution, of which the following is 
the text 

Whereas this Assembly has reason to protest against the manner in which the 
ordinances promulgated by the Government of India have been worked in various 
parts of the country by the agents of the Government and in particular considers 
that the action taken against Mahatma Gandhi without affording him the opportu- 
nity he sought for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy was unjustified, that 
the deportation of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta 
before ne even landed on Indian soil were against all canons of justice and fairplay 
and ignored all elementary humane ideas and that the punishment meted out to 
ladies, including their classification as prisoners, is to the last degree exasperating 
to the public opinion ; 

“And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the fact that the various ordinances 
were issued immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly ; 

“And whereas this Assembly condemns the act of terrorism and violence and dis- 
approves of the policy of the no-rent campaign and similar activities and is convin- 
ced that it is the earnest duty of all patriotic citizens to join in the constructive 
task of expediting the inauguration of the new constitution ensuring lasting peace in 
the country ; 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council (1) that he 
should place before the Assembly for its consideration such emergency bills in 
substitution for the ordinances as he may consider reasonable and necessary in order 
to enable this House to function effectively, as intended by the Government of India 
act ; 

“(2) that in view of the grave happenings in the N. W. F. Province a committee 
elected by the non-official members of the Assembly be forthwith appointed to enquire 
into the same including the reported atrocities committed therein ; and 

“(3) that he should secure the co-operation of the Congress and Muslim and Hindu 
organisations, including the depressed classes, in the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution for India.” 

Sir Bari Singh Goiir said that the first demand of the Assembly was that the 
ordinances should be placed before the Assembly. Several Ordinances had been pro- 
mulgated in quick succession. He said that when the Legislature was in session the 
Government could have easily asked its consent to extraordinary powers, and the 
House must examine how far the Ordinances could cope with the situation. He 
further claimed that the fundamental rights which Englishmen enjoyed under the 
common law could not be modified or restricted by the Indian Legislature. The 
Government had indemnified under the Ordinance the actions of officials before even 
actions were taken, so that the subjects have no remedy. Without any charge or 
evidence, persons could be detained, their property and funds confiscated and parents 
punished for the crimes of their children. Atrocities had been committed in the 
Fiontier in the name of law and order and if they did not rely on the report of 
Father Elwin there was Maulana Shidee Daudi, who had visited the province recent- 
ly fnd would narrate the outrages committed there. The least that the House could 
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do was to compel the Government to withdraw the Ordinances and bring before the 
House emergency legislation. Continuing, Sir Hari Singh Gour said: — 

“This resolution has a dual object. We condemn civil disobedience and also 
Government repression. We stand as mediators between the extremists of the 
Gkjvernment ana the agitators, to discharge our duty of giving every man his due, 
regardless of party or partizanship. However much we may disapprove the activi- 
ties of Congressmen, wo claim that even the prisoner in the dock is entitled to fair 
play. (Nationalist applause.) Under these Ordinances the liberty of the entire 
peaceful community is in jeopardy. (Official benches : ‘Oh T) The Government 
knows from past history that we have always responded to the call of co-operation 
(A voice : ‘Indeed.’) ‘The Government’s hands will be strengthened by securing the 
cooperation of the elected representatives in this House, but if the Government con- 
tinues its policy of terror to establish their prestige, then, we the popular represent- 
atives, shall have done our duty by recording our protest against that policy. That 
is our dual object. We condemn this policy of ruling by Ordinances. I appeal to 
all the Centre group (the Europeans and the United India party) to join hands with 
us. They belong to a freedom-loving nation whose forefathers shed their blood to 
win liberty. We are liable to forget the horrors perpetrated from East Bengal to the 
North-West Frontier. Let us extend our sympathies to those unfortunate victims 
of the Ordinances who are incarcerated without sufficient evidence. Their sighs and 
cries are in the wilderness. Let us vindicate I those elementary rights. Eemember we 
are all sons of India and arc here for the common service of our motherland.’ 
(Opposition benches’ applause.) 

Sir James Crerar said he had listened to Sir Hari Singh Gour with a special 
degree of interest to know what precisely were the motives and intentions which 
inspired him to move that resolution and it seemed to him like a piece of mosaic 
intricately composed and dove-tailed together. It contained propositions which were 
mutually incompatible. (Official applause.) It contained some propositions which 
the Government had no difficult in endorsing. He confessed considerable dis- 
appointment that Sir Hari Singh Gour had failed to elucidate the points. ‘On one 
point, however, there can be no doubt that the member intends his resolution to be 
a censure upon the policy and proceedings of the Government and the attitude of 
the Government cannot, therefore, be any except that of strenuous opposition to it. 
(Hear, hear.) A Poice.— No body expected otherwise.) The general policy and 
action of the Government is impugned by this resolution. What is the policy of 
the Government ? It has taken up the challenge thrown to all form of ordered 
Government and society. In doing so, it is discharging the elementary responsibility 
not only of the present Government, but also a trust for the future. (Nationalists’ 
ironical laughter.) Secondly, the task of the Government is to carry forward con- 
stitutional advance. But it would be impossible for this policy to be carried with 
the cooperation of the great interests, unless we simultaneously maintain conditions 
where-under such policy could be profitably pursued. KHear, hear.) The Govern- 
ment, I claim, have given pr^'^icaf proofs of the sincerity of their intentions. 
There was the first Bound ^f^jjble Conference with the Premier’s declaration. Then 
followed the most important event — the Delhi Settlement. The Government had been, 
in many quarters, very seriously criticised for the part they took ‘in that settlement. 
For myself I Took back upon it not with one atom of regret. I regret, indeed, many 
events which culminated in the present position. If the Settlement failed it is not 
our fault. There is the Premier’s declaration and the Bound Table Conference 
comtnittees now holding sittings in Delhi and a practical solution is proceeding. 
In view of that, none can contend that the Government made lavish promises and 
made no practical advance’. Sir James contended that there was no strength in Sir 
Hari Singh’s claim questioning the validity of the ordinances. He wished to remind 
the House how on the other side the Settlemeut had been observed. Within seven 
days of the Settlement the secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a 
circular asking Congressmen to consolidate their position, as it was a mere truce 
and not the final peace, 

A Fo»ce.— What is wrong with it ? 

Sir James Oerar.— It does not show that the spirit of the agreement was 
carried out, as against the Government carryi^ its obligations with scrupulous and 
meticulous attention. (A Fotce.— Question.) They did it, knowing that they were 
undergoing grave risks. Then came the report of the no»rent campaign in the 
XJ. P., which presented the most dreadful and disastrous contingency that ever 
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could face a country namely, an agrarian revolt, and we were asked by one of the 
wisest, most sagacious and proved administrators in any part of India or the WpiM 
to arm him with powers. Similarly, Congress propaganda in the Frontier was tltilF 
less and irresponsible and delay to act would have been dangerous. iSP 

The Home Member said these were the broad facts facing Govern ment,%nd 
commented : Tf the Government had failed to act it would have shown a grave 
dereliction of its responsibility and would have allowed conditions which would have 
destroyed the hope of attaining that next and great step of constitutional advance 
which I confidently predict we shall attain in due time.” Sir James Crerar said 
leaders of the Congress had been always plain in the exposition of their principles, 
namely, that the existing system of Government must be destroyed. He read extra- 
cts from a document circulated in the city of Bombay by the Congress surreptitously 
declaring that the programme was to completely overthrow the British Power and 
to carry on the fight to the finish and show no quarter to the landlords, zeminders, 
capitalists and others who help the Government and non-violence was only a shield 
for violence. It ended.* Xet the watchward of the nation be that this is a fight to 
the finish.-— In qalab Zindabad.” 

Sir James Crerar said ‘in view of the Congress activities the Government has felt 
compelled resort to extraordinary legislation. Though the powers are drastic, we 
recognize the necessity of administering them with the strictest discipline, greatest 
moderation.^ 

Concluding Sir J. Crerar observed : Tt was said not long ago that India was on 
the parting of roads. Certainly there is now a choice between the two ways, the 
way of constitutional progress and the barren road of destruction. They cannot be 
treaded together. No one who has the true interests of India at heart can possibly 
hesitate to make his choice. We have made our choice, and I stand here to justify 
that choice before the Assembly to-day. I go further and say that every one who 
chooses our way ought to give us not only his confidence but his practical support. 
(Applause.) 1 am compelled to treat this resolution as a vote of censure upon the 
policy and proceedings of the Government and on the grounds I have laid before 
the house, I maintain that the verdict of the House ougnt to be, a vote of confiden- 
ce in the policy of the Government. (Applause.) 

Sir Hugh Cocke ( leader of the European group ) opposed the resolution. He 
affirmed that Government by conference and discussion had failed and the Govern- 
ment must be given credit for having promulgated the ordinances. 

Messrs, Neogy and Ranga Iyer — Why, then, not disband the Bound Table 
Committees and this Assembly, also. 

Sir Hugh Looking back I have no doubt that the Government had no 

option but to take a firm hand, bearing in mind that they are trustees to hand over 
to a new form of government within a comparatively short time. If India to whom 
this new form of government is handed over shows preater lack of respect to the 
Government then the new constitution will start with great difficulties and on evil 
days. Referring to the situation in Bomb^, Sir Hugl^ocke said that there had | been 
no great protest against the ordinances. Of course liked government by ordin- 
ances. But as long as picketing and leafiets’ distribution continued and there was 
outward and inward hostility to Government it was necessary to keej* and use the 
ordinances. Sir Hugh Cocke added that there was no evidence to snow that these 
ordinances were being unreasonably used. 

Mr, B, Das.— Oh I From your point of view. 

Sir Hugh Cocke, — No, from the public point of view. 

Proceeding Sir Hugh Cocke reminded the House that the Government were 
doing every thing to secure the cooperation of the people in the task of constitution 
making but problems like those of minorities and franchise required time. While it 
was essential that no time be lost in proceeding with the work of inaugurating the 
new constitution it would be a great mistake to show impatience in solving questions 
of franchise and minorities, for the foundation must be well and truly laid. The 
Congress must be told that the so-called non-violence had actually led to violence and 
terrorism and the Government could not tolerate it. 

Mr. Bom refuted the charge that the Congress had broken the Delhi Pact. At 
least in the U. P. he said the putting of traders in the lock-up because they were 
too nervous to open their shops on hartal days, did not justify the Government 
assertion that the ordinances were worked with moderation. The Government con- 
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vained a November seBsion of the Assembly as they wanted money, but it did not 
them to convene a session for emergency legislation. 

^ Mr. Ramaswami M^idaliar wondered why Mr. French had drawn a red herring 
across the trail when this resolution had openly condemned the terrorist movement 
in Bengal. (Cheers.) He made it perfectly clear at the outset that by passing ^ this 
resolution the House would not even by suggestion or implication associate itself 
with the terrorist movement or anarchical crimes which sometimes occurred in Ben- 
gal. If this resolution was, in the opinion of Sir James Crerar, pieces of mosaic 
pieced together and finely dovetailed, then it was a matter for congratulation. At 
any rate it was better done than so many Ordinances which had been promulgated 
by piecing together some archaic rules and regulations. (^Cheers.) Sir James Crerar 
had asked for a vote of confidence in the Government by rejecting this resolution. 
He would have no objection to passing a vote of confidence, if the Government 
passed a vote of confidence in the Assemblyand brought forward emergency legislation 
in substitution of the Ordinances. Even accepting for the sake of argument that 
everjy one of those ordinances was necessary, why was the Assembly not taken into 
conmlence and legislation not placed before it ? As a member of the Round Table 
Conference he heard at Bt. James’ Palace appeals made for co-operation. That co- 
operation was given and helpful. But here in India Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the 
European group, wafc not willing to exercise his rights as an elected member and 
was prepared to give all discretion to the Government, to the few men in the Go- 
vernment, who considered themselves wise. The Assembly under the existing cons- 
titution had no control over the actual administration of the country but it had a 
restricted power of legislating and taxing the country. If Sir James Crerar was 
sure of getting a vote of confidence from the Assembly for the Government policy, 
what was there to prevent him from placing the emergency legislation in suostitu- 
tion of Ordinances? This House which was called India’s Parliament would be 
stultifying itself and committing political suicide, if it was going to subscribe to Bir 
Hugh Cocke’s declaration that all wisdom was concentrated in either the Home or 
the Legislative Secretary and that the collective wisdom of the Assembly was of no 
consequence whatsoever. If this suggestion was to be upheld, then sooner this House 
was dissolved the better. (Cheers of Nationalists and Independents.) 

Proceeding Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar reminded the Government how the noii- 
Brahrnin party in Madras in 1922 and 1923 passed measures after measures in the 
Madras Legislative Council when Lord Willingdon was the Governor and asked 
Sir James Crerar to consult his Chief and come forward with measures in substi- 
tution of the Ordinances. 

Mr. Ghuxnavi (Bengal) interrupted : ‘But this is not the Madras Council.’ 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar retorted that the Bengal Council was not different from 
the Madras Council. Mr. Mudaliar promised to approach every emergency legislation, if 
it was brought before the Legislative Assembly, without any bias or prejudice. He 
admitted he was opposed to the civil disobedience movement and he appealed for 
the sake of putting it down, for measures from the Government which he could 
consider dispassionately. Any other attitude would only mean that this Assembly 
would go down in history as invertebrate and not capable of asserting its own 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Ahdul Matin Chaudhury declared that the motion was a censure for the 
reversal of the Irwin policy, for Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and for the manner the 
tyrannical ordinances had been applied in the Frontier province. He threw the 
blame for the rupture on the Government of India who had yielded 
to civilian diehards but added : ‘These Ordinances will not save the tottering bureau- 
cracy in India. (Hear, hear.) You have perpetrated a miniature .Jallianwma Bagh 
in Kohat through budding Dyers and yet your communiques mention ‘all is quiet.’ 
It reminds me of a film ‘All quiet on the Western front.’ 

Sir Evelyn Howell, Foreign Secretary, said the issue was clear, ‘Who is not 
with me is against me,’ He declared that if the Government had chosen to launch 
a prosecution against Abdul Ghaffar Khan under the ordinary law, there would have 
been no doubt about his conviction. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury :--Why not do it to-day ? 

17 
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Sir Evelyn Howell p:ave an account of Red Shirt activity which did not lessen 
even after the Premier’s declaration. T ask Sir Abdul Qayum whether that an- 
nouncement is satisfactory or not ?’ 

Sir Abdul Qayum . — Most satisfactory. 

A member . — His master’s voice. 

Sir Evelyn Uoieell . — ‘That was not the view of Abdul Ghatfar Khan. He de- 
nounced it as entirely unsatisfactory. J am sure no other Government in the world 
would have put up with Abdul Ghaflar for half the time we did. (Applause.)’ The 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘Every Government official felt sorry for the loss of 14 lives 
of fellow citizens in Kohat.’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiulhury . — There were 84 deaths. 

Sir Evelyn Hoivell : ‘Whatever the number, 1 would like to say that the blood 
of these brave but misguided men rests not upon us but upon Abdul GhafFar Khan.’ 

Replying to Mr. Shafi Daudi, Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘I recently returned from 
the Frontier where I had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Shafi Daudi and 
his colleague. Mr. Daudi had not apparently discovered the terrible mentality of 
the Frontier officers of which he told us to-day. He did not mention his movement 
was restricted and he thanked the Chief Commissioner for the courtesy and facilities 
given him. I submit that to make an attack on the mentality of Frontier officers 
as a whole without anv chance on the part of a reply is grossly unfair.’ Sir Eve- 
lyn Howx'll offered to look into any case of excess of power brought to his notice. 
He said when he was in Peshawar the Chief Commissioner was unset by the ru- 
mour that the police had thrown two ladies from an upper story. On enquiry it 
was found that the ladies sitting above had hurt a policeman with a stone and when 
the police ascended the balcony the ladies jumped into the street. 

A member . — What a (ale ! 

Concluding Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘What the Frontier province wants is just to 
be let alone for a bit. I am sure the Government has no desire to keep these ordi- 
nances a minute longer than necessary and it is quite aw'are that the orders under 
sec. 144 may make the introduction of reforms difficult. They are determined that 
these reforms shall bo brought into force at the earliest possible moment. They will 
do their best to secure the cooperation of the people of the Frontier in so doing. 

Mr. B. Lass said that (he boycott of British goods w^as really at the back of the 
repressive policy. Mr. Das characterising I^iudit Madan Mohan Malaviya as a 
prince among cooperators b(*gau to read extracts from his 7,000 words letter to the 
Viceroy. On the enquiry of the President, he said he wished to read the letter but 
was leaving the unfinished portion for others to read. (Laughter). 

Mr. B, R. Puri said that according to tlutir owm admission the Government had 
ample opportunity to bring forward legislation before the House. He instanced the 
case of a colonel in Central Africa who received a telegram ‘Arrt'st all aliens. War 
declared.’ He accordingly arrested all and replied back ‘Arrested Germans, Italians, 
Belgians etc, Please in term against whom war declared.’ (Laughter.) 

The Assembly rose for the day. 

2nd. FEBRUARY : — The House concluded the debate to-day. At the outset 
Mr. Shunmukham Ghctty supported the resolution, affirming that it was couched 
in a tone of reasoned moderation, with no incompatible sentiments therein. The 
Government should have of their owm accord come before the Legislature for a vote 
of confidence if they were confident that their case was strange, but the Government 
not having done that, the un-offieials had tabled this resolution. He thought the 
future historian would write that (he present crisis was brought about by the die- 
hards of the Congress. Personally he did not regard the Ordinances as unconstitu- 
tional, but they should be promulgated only when there was a real emergency and 
the legislature was not in session or if the legislature refused to sanction emergency 
legislation. None of these tests applied in the case of the present Ordinance. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty gave three instances which, in his opinion, proved that 
Sir James Crerar was lu) justified in his assertion that the Ordinances were being 
applied with moderation. Firstly, he referred to the case of beating the Congress 
picketers at Coimbatore which he had personally witnessed and in which one suc- 
cumbed to his injuries, secondly the case of Dr. Patou, which required immediate 
enquiry, and lastly the pport from Telicherry that an 1. C. 8. Magistrate got 
removed from the person of a Hindu women her sacred marriage thread with a 
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Bmall pieces of ^rold in order to recover a fine, (Some members cried ‘Shame’, ‘Dis- 
graceful’ etc., while the details were narrated.) Mr. Chetty also referred to cases of 
censorship of press telegrams and lastly mentioned the warning given by a magis- 
trate to Mr. B. Das, a member of the Assembly and editor of Young Utkal, for an 
article headed ‘Wrong Move'. Concluding, Mr. Chetty thought the Government of 
India were only reflecting the spirit prevailing at Whitehall. 

Sir Ahdur Bahini said he could hardly believe his eyes when he read the 
Frontier Ordinance. 

Mr, Ghamavi. — You made them in Bengal. 

Sir Ahdur Rahirn.—l have not promulgated a single ordinance. 

Mr. Ghaxnavi — You defended them in Bengal Council, 

Sir Ahdur Rahim. — I di<l not defend a single ordinance. (Opposition applause.) 
I maintain that the scope of the ordinances is to deprive every one of every vestige 
of right of personal safety, righty to liberty, right to property, right to association 
and every right that a human being may possess and who is that Indian with self- 
respect Avho can tell the Government : ‘We have confidence in you and what 
7 /^ou have done is right’ ? Is this how you are preparing India for Swaraj, for 
Dominion Status, by taking away even the little freedom we enjoy. I have de- 
nounced many of the activities of the Congress publicly without reserve, but that is 
not the (Question. You are depriving an cittire peoy)le of their elementry and funda- 
mental rights. (Applause.) You can frame ordinary laws to meet the situation. 

A roioe. — You will reject them. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim. — Yes, if it goes beyond the necessities of the situation. 


Sir Goorga Rainy twitted Sir Hari Bingh Gonr by stating that the resolution 
had promised sni’iport to all measures considered reasonable and necessary by the 
Government. Why then Dr. Gour objected to the measures which the Government 
felt were the minimum power needed ? He felt the Government could not forget 
the recollection of what the House had done three years ago with the Public Safety 
Bill. When an extraordinary legislation was brought Dr. Gour was the first to 
move ilH (urculation. (Laughter.) There would be a test tomorrow evening when 
another of those exceptional bills sent out for circulation was coming up and the 
Govern nicnt would watch the behaviour of the House to-morrow to determine its 
attitude whether it, could depend on the support of the House for power when the 
ordinances expired. Sir George Rainy said Mr. Shafec Daudi's recital of the events 
m the Prontuir had not succeeded in making out a case for an enquiry. Finally, 
Sir George Rainy repudiated the preposterous proposition suggesting that the Go- 
yernment are not anxious to consult all the communities’ interests in India in frara- 
ing a constitiitii^n and ohallengingly asked, ‘What risks did we not incur in bringing 
that about last year V 

Mr. Jagannath Agannal in meeting Sir George Rainy’s argument said if the 
Government c^uld not bring the emergency legislation in anticipation of the emer- 
^ the tirne of the emergency they could do so now and take the verdict 
or tne House. That w'as what precisely the resolution demanded and if the Govern- 
ment treated it as a vote of censure its rejection would sound the death knell of the 
House as it would be the greatest humiliation for the members. If the Governor- 
Gem era I eoii Id alone make laws for India, Government should suspend the Assembly 
and send back all the Round Table Committee. 


, Oulncy opposed the resolution because it reduced the Assembly to 

the position of a house-owner damning policemen w'hen the latter came and arrested 

^ rA'Zf ordinances so 


li i-xiu wuiKiiig oi me orainanccs so 

keenly let them address meetings outside the Assembly and face the consequences 
instead of abusing the Government officers here. What struck Sir Henry Gidnov 

^rmirv^in fh/p enthusiasm beitiK shown in the Frontier people. An 

enquiry in the Frontier would only result in thwarting the Reforms. The Govern- 
ment were pursuing the constitutional reforms as decided by the Round Table Con- 
achievement of that conference was the pact among the mino- 
rSutimK representatives of those minorities vote against the 


question whether the 

He would by ordinances in the Frontier was justified or not. 

• He would like boldly to say that the activities of Khan Abdul GhaW Khan were 
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the chief cause for the promulgation of ordinances in the Frontier. He exceeded the 
bounds of law and was preaching the dangerous doctrine of complete independence 
from village to village to ignorant masses. One could forgive Khan Abdul Ghaffar’s 
doings up to December 1, but after the Prime Minister’s announcement conferring 
self-government on the frontier he was not justified in precipitating matters in the 
way he did. On December 23, he collected a jirga and told them that the 
Premier’s announcement of reforms for the Frontier was unacceptable. The Govern- 
ment were justified in the course they had adopted to prevent the spread of law- 
lessness at the begining itself. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy attacked the European Association and the London die-hards who 
were in league with the India Office to introduce the repressive policy. He quoted 
from Mr. Cnurchiirs speech of Dec. 3 in the House of Commons in which Mr. 
Churchill had asked as to how the proposed R. T. C. Committees would work in 
the various provinces which would be under a law amounting to martial law and 
that the repressive measures to be introduced were the result of the past foolish 
policy. Mr. Neogy asked, ‘How is it Mr. Churoliill knew this regime was coming a 
month before Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation of the ordinances ? 
Many Congressmen asked me for an answer and I would ask the Government 
to enlighten them.' Mr. Neogy then gave the instance of Mr. G. C. Nag, 
a Rai Bahadur, a retired deputy collector, whose house was raided one 
night and Mr. Nag was grossly abused ^by the European police officer 
who, when Mr. Nag remonstrated, told Mr. Nag, ‘If the police superinten- 
dent had come, he would have beaten you.’ Mr. Nag’s son and daiightor, a most 
cultured ladv, were taken away. This lady was kept in custody without any charge 
and removeef from place to place under male escort. The police smashed all furni- 
tures in Mr. Nag’s house and Mr. Nag had sent the speaker a letter which he was 
about to read when his time was up and the House adjourned for lunch. 

Mr, Raohubir Singh held that the only way to deal with the law-breakers was 
to crush them. The Congress in the United Provinces had embarked on a no-rent 
campaign to exploit the inability ef the tenants to pay and showed great hurry in 
lunching the civil disobedience movement. The Government were equally guilty of 
haste in promulgating the ordinances. The Ispcaker, though he approved of some 
portions of the resolution, could not support it in the present form. 

Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan appealed to the non-officials to afford the Government 
an opportunity to create an atmosphere for the peaceful working of reforms. The 
aim of national India was to attain freedom and the Gove'rnniont were equally 
disposed to meet the demand. Where then was the need for all the present turmoil ? 
He asked what the non-officials would have done to meet the emergency if they 
were in power. 

Mr, Amarnath Butt , — Something quite difierent. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. — Yes, something worse than (his. 

Mr. ATeo^?/.— Might have been worse for you. 

The speaker said that those who had any stake in the country could not allow 
the situation to drift into chaos. 

Sardar Sant Singh pointed out that non-officials were therein the House anxious 
to co-operate with the Government. The Government should make it possible for 
them to do so. Their main point was that the law should be respected before order 
while the ordinances were a negation of all laws. He held that the supplementary 
Finance Bill was passed to prepare for this struggle with the Congress. 

Mr, Yamin Khan complained that the resolution was crooked and asked the 
opposition openly to attact the Government. He narrated the harm done to the 
zamindar’s interests by the no-rent campaign and by those whose hidden motive was 
to capture the legislatures of the future through the present propaganda. ( A 
voice , — What is wrong in that?) The speaker said that if a peaceful atmosphere 
could not be restored by the ordinary law he welcomed the action of the Governor- 
General taken after consulting the provincial Ministers. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir said that the Government officers were not to blame but 
the Government which empowered them unjustly with such powers as to arrest men 
*about to act’ in a criminal manner. Even the advocacy of temperance, use of 
Khaddar and advocacy of Swadeshi were penalised. ( Fbfees.-— Shame, shame.) 
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Sir James Crcrar.— -Under what ordinance ? 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir,—! am Btunned at this question. You declare an associa- 
tion unlawful under the criminal law Amendment Act and its work in these direc- 
tions becomes illof^al. You closed a Swadeshi exhibition. I admit in Bombay city 
the powers have been used with consideration and great judgment. 

Concluding the speaker said : Believe me as one who will fight for the British 
connection till the end of my days that some of the provisions of these ordinances 
are weakening the link and if allowed to stand will completely break this link bet- 
ween India and England.’ 

Mr. Harhilas Sarda said : ‘Either bring bills before us and if we fail, certify 
them or suspend the constitution and rule by ordinances. He asked the Law Mem- 
ber to justify how loitering before a shop could be an offence and how under an 
ordinance any man could be forced to open his shop if he was not to be imprisoned. 
This had happened. (Applause.) Concluding, he said : *1 had been a judge under 
the British Government. I fail to find out under what law a man who sits on the 
road can be assaulted with a lathi or fired at. Arrest him, imprison him. There is 
nothing but rule of lathis in the land.’ 

Sged Murtaxa said that no explanation had yet been tendered by Government 
speakers for the arrest of Mr. Ben Gupta or the incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, the 
very embodiment of non-violence. Replying lo Sir Evelyn Howell’s remark, he said 
any other Government would have given a jagir to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan for 
converting to non-violence Pathans who believed that killing an p'nglishman was 
a religions virtue. Now Pathans had allowed 250 of Iheir men to be killed without 
retaliating. Islam taught them patriotism and liberation of the country. If Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan preached complete independence which Sir Abdul Qayum had 
objected to, the speaker also stood for complete independence. 

Mr. il/oore.—IIow do you reconcile that with the oath of allegiance ? 

Mr. Murtaxa.— does not interfere with my loyalty. (Laughter.) 

The speaker said that when in the Frontier the jewels of a lady were removed 
while praying and the husband remonslratcd to the olBcer the latter replied : 
‘Regard yourself as fortunate that your wife was not removed.’ 

He ended with quoting a Persian couplet from Saadi that the power of the tyrant 
could not continue for long. 

At this stage a closure of the debate wss applied for from both sides and Mr. 
Chetty who was in the chair accepted the closure and called upon Sir Hari Bingh 
Gour to reply to the debate. 


Sir Ban Singh Gour replying to the debate said that if the Government had the 
right to govern, had it equally the right to misgovern ? The ordinances placed the popu- 
lation of India entirely at the mercy of the Executive Government. The multitude 
of cases of excesses given by the members were too horrifying to tolerate. A mere 
assuran^ce that enquiries would be made if a specific complaint was given would not 
serve the purpose in the face of the drastic provisions of the ordinances. The Go- 
vernment argued that legislation to replace tne ordinances would mean delay. Such 
an answer would have led to the defeat of the Government in England. Here in 
India a minority Government was supported by minority parties in controlling the 
majority. I vvelve years of patience in the country had led the Congress to embark 
on a perfectly constitutional method of civil disobedience and now the Govern- 
ment was out to crush it by arresting its leaders and confiscating its property He 
particularly complained against the stopping of the Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras. 


Concluding, Sir Hari bingh Gour said, By government by ordinances which they 
refuse to bring before the Assembly this House has been rendered impotent. DonT 
make it contemptible by your vote.’ (Ironical cheers from European benches.) 

Kins'" he astounded by Sir Hari 

bingh (.our s assertion that the civil disobedience movement was constitutional He 
referred to the ordinance promulgated in Bengal when Sir Abdur Rahim was a 
.Wnnri''/ Government, If Sir Abdur rfkhim did not find any eSn^tiJtional 

he ought to have justified the present or- 
dinances hwe. RefcKing to the cases of excesses mentioned by several sneakers 

ConeZr would be easy ‘to multiply ^he exoeBses*^by the 

(congress— cases of violence, murder and attempted murders. But that task would 
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be unprofitable. The issue before the House was whether the Government was right 
or wrong in its general policy and in its general proceedings, whether the Govern- 
ment was threatened with an emergency endangering the peace of the country 
and whether the action of the (Tovernment were sincere and honest in its efforts to 
promote constitutional progress, Sir James Crerar justified the Government action 
under each head and left the verdict to the unprejudiced judgment of the Assembly. 

Before the resolution was put to vote Sir Abdur Kahim was given an opportunity 
to explain his position regarding the Bengal Ordinance of 1914. He said that if the 
Government of India now wanted to know wdiat he personally did in that connection 
Sir James Crerar ought to look into the records. (Cheers of the unofficial parties.) 

The House divided and rejected Sir Hari Singh Gour*s resolution by 44 against 
62 votes amidst loud cheers and jeering remarks of unofficial groups. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Indian Companies Amendment Act 

Srd. FEBRUARY The Assembly reverted to its normal business to-day and had 
a series of important legislative proposals of the Government for introduction 
including three tariff bills. On the motion of 8ir George Rainy, the House passed 
the bill avicndinq the Indian Conference Amendment Act 1930, The following is the 
statement 

‘Proviso to sec. MI (1) of the .Tedian Comi)anies Act, 1013, as nmonded by the 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930 (Act XIX of 1931), lays down that a 
firm whereof the partners all hold auditor’s certificates may be appointed by its firm 
name to be auditor of a company and may act in its firm name. Act XIX of 
1931 has not yci> been brought into force, but the attention of the Government of 
India has been drawn to the fact that certain accountant firms doing biisiness in 
India have partners who do not visit India. As the proviso stands, such firms wfill 
in future be debarred from appointment as auditors of a company in India iu their 
firm names unless each partner, whether resident in India or abroad, is granted an 
(Indian) auditor’s certificate— an obligation which it is undesirable to impose. The 
object of the bill is to remove the detect.’ 

The Commerce Member announced that the amending Act of 1930 would ho 
brought into force from next April and that this small amendment w'ould be iiitro- 
duced in time. 

Bill to Repeal Employment Dispittes Acr 

Sir .loscph Bhorc moved the consideration of the bill ropealinij the Emplofjers 
and Workmen {DiHjmlcs) AcA of 1S60 which was passed. The following is the 
statement : — 

^The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Ad was passed in 1869 to provide for 
the speedy determination of disputes relating to wages it) the case of (‘ertain 
workers. It is applicable to the construction of railways, canals and other pnbli(‘ 
works and provides for siunmary disposal of disputes by magistrates. The Royal 
Commission on Labour, which invited opinions regarding the utility of this Act, has 
reported that “the Act has everywhere ceased to be used, and this is perhaps 
fortunate as it also embodies the principle of criminal breach of contract. We 
recommend its entire repeal.” 

Bill Re. Collection of Income-tax 

Bir George Schuster introduced a hill to amend, the Finance Sapplonfcntarp Act 
of 1931 proposing summary assessment in the case of incomes between Rs. LfXX) and 
Rs. 2,0(X) per year. The Finance Member said the procedure would be simplified, 
the cost 01 collection would be reduced and the revenue collection would be expedi- 
ted, but every asscssee had the right to choose the existing complicated proccdiire. 
The legislation was ternporarv to enable them to see if the procedure worked satis- 
factorily. Jf he did it could be adopted as a permanent feature under the Income- 
Tax Act. 

The operative clause of the Finance Act Amending Bill ran : — 

T. The income-tax officer may, save where he has served a notice under sub-scc. 
(2) of sec. 22 of the Indian Income-tax Act 1922, make a summary assessment of 
the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment and shall serve on the 
assesse a notice of demand in a form to be prescribed by the Central Board of 
Revenue, and such notice shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 
of that Act. 
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2. “Any asseasee in respect of whom such summary assessment has been made 
may, within 30 days of receipt of the notice of dcrnand, make an application to the 
inconif^tax ofliccr for the cancellation or revision of the assessment, and the income- 
tax officer shall after examining any accounts and documents and hearing any 
evidence which the asscssee may produce and such other evidence as the income-tax 
officer may require, determine by an order in writing the amount of the tax, if any, 
payable by the asscssee, and such determination shall be final, provided that if any 
assessee making such application files therewith a return under sub-sec. (2) of 
sec. 22 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, the application shall bo deemed to be 
a return under that flub-scction and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

3. ‘A copy of an order under para 2 shall be served on the assessee to whom it 
relates and shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 of the Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922. 

4. ‘The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1932-33 on incomes of Rs. 1,900 and upward and less than Rs. 
2,000 which have escaped assessment in the financial year 1931-32.’ 

Air Force Bill 

Mr. MacWorth Young Army Secretary, introduced a bill providing for the 
administration ami discipline of the Indian Air Force. The bill is a stdf-contaiued 
measure, the material of which is drawn both from the Indian Army Act and from 
the British Air P^orce Act. The first batch of Indian Air Force officers from 
Cranwcll will be ariving in India early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of 
one year’s attachment to a unit of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the new 
Indian air unit. Meanwhile the other Indian ranks are being recruited and will 
have received their initial training by the time (hat the officers have completed 
their period of attachment. By the summer of 1933 the Indian Air P’orce will come 
into complete existence. Hence the necessity for providing for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force. The following is the text of the statement : — 

‘The first of the Indian Air Force officers from Cranwcll will be arriving in India 
early in the summer of 1932, and aft(^r a period of one year’s attachment to a unit 
of the Royal Air IVirco will be posted to the new Indian air unit. Meanwhile, the 
other Indian ranks are being recruited and will have received their initial training 
by the time that officers have completed their period of attachment. At that point, 
in the summer of 1933, the Indian Air Force will come into complete existence. It 
is necessary to provide by an Act of the Indian b^gislature for the discipline of the 
officers ana men of the new force since tfhe Briiidi Air P^orce Act does not apply 
as it stands, to an Indian perHonnel nor is it nstricted in its operation to British 
India. 

‘The legislation can be iind(‘rtaken in one of two ways : (a) by a bill to apply 

the British Air Force Act, with suitable modifications ; (b) by a self-contained uill 
bearing the same general relation to the British Air Force Act as the Indian Army 
Act bears to the British Army Act. As regards the alternative (a) sec. 177 of the 
British Air P^orce Act gives power to the Legislature of India or of any of the 
Dominions or Colonies to extend or apply all or any of the provisions of the British 
Act to the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of a locally raised Air Force, 
subject to such adaptations, moditications and exceptions as may be specified. The 
course thus indicated has been carefully considered by the Government of India, 
who do not, however, propose to adopt it, partly on account of the unsuitability of 
the British Act to an Indian force, and still more on account of the very compli- 
cated nature of the adaptions, modiftcations and exceptions that would be necessary. 
The British Air P'orce Act, which is an adaption of the British Army Act, has a 
very long history behind it and has been so heavily amended from time to time that 
its arrangement has unavoidably become 'confused and some of its provisions are not 
easy to trace. These drawbacks, unavoidable in England, can be avoided in India 
and it is undesirable to burden an Indian personnel with difficulties which trouble 
even a British officer. P^irthcr large portions of the Act have no application to 
India, as for instance Part HI, several of the sections in Part IV under the heading 
‘summary and other legal proceedings’ and several of the sections in Part V, but in 
spite of this, a bill required to adapt the Air Force Act would be very ieugthy. 
Comparatively few of the sections would entirely escape amendment, some would be 
slightly amended and others extensively ameuded. The second schedule to the Air 
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Force (Conetitution) Act, 1907, which modified the Army Act into an Air Force Act 
is long and complicated though some of its provision are merely formal. The 
schedule necessary to adapt the Air Force Act to Indian conditions vould bo just 
as long and full of points, both of substance and intricate draftings. The reprinted 
Act, wliich would be the result of a bill on these lines, would necessarily differ 
very widely from the Air Force Act, and the desired object, namely, to retain a 
similarity between the Indian and British Acts would not in point of fact be 
achieved. 

‘The Government of India have accordingly recommended the adoption of course 
(b) above, and are accordingly moving for leave to introduce a self-contained Indian 
Air Force Bill, which in its general outline and form follows the Indian Army Act 
of 1931. The Indian Army Act has existed in its present shape for 20 years, 
covering a period of highly intensive use. It has been amended several times 
certainly, but not heavily, and it is still the same measure in arrangement and in 
substance. It is drafted in fairly simple English, easily comprehended by 
Indian officers, and has been reproduced in translations known to the 
rank and file. The personnel of the Indian Air Force will v(a*y largely be drawn 
from classes which now furnish recruits to the Indian army, among whom some 
knowledge of the Indian Act is current. The Indian Act, too, was draftt^d with re- 
gard to the Indian Criminal Law, and sec. 7 (22) deliberately imports the termino- 
logy of the Indian Pcaial Code. There can he no doubt that an Act on the lines 
of the Indian Army Act will be much better understood by an Indian personnel 
than an act on English lines, and it is probable that even the attached British per- 
flonmd will find less difficulty in following a simple Act on Indian lines than a hea- 
vily-amended version of the complicated Air Force Act. 

‘•The bill, therefore, is a self-contained measure which hon. members will be able 
to study without coutinual refcroiice to other Acts. Tin; material of it is drawn both 
from the Indian Army Act and from the British Air Force Act. The frame-work, 
the mode of drafting and the substance of the Indian Army Act have been adopted 
as far as possible, but where that A<’t departs widely from the more modern stand- 
ards of the Air Force Act the provisions of the latter hav^ been adopted. The provi- 
sions ill which there is the widest di^parture from the IndUu Army Act are contained 
iu Chapters III and TV on Air Force offences and pun’shments. These chapters 
have been drafted so as to secure that members of the Indian Air Force will be punish- 
able for any offence with no gn?ater severity than memlVers of the Royal Air Force.’ 

Three Tariff Billh, 

Hit George Rainy then introduced three bills for j the protection of the sugar 
industry, the wire and nail industry and the bambog paper industry. The following 
is the text of statements : — . 

The statement appended to the Swjar Industry / Protection Bill says : ‘The object 
of this bill is to give protection to the sugar ind'astry in accordance with the deci- 
sions announced by the Government of India in^ their resolution no. 127-T (29) 
dated Jan. 30, 1932, on the Tariff Board report that industry.’ 

The statement of the Commerce Member on j^hc JVire and IVire Nail Industry 
{Protection) B says : — ‘The object of this bill isl, to give effect to the proposal made 
by the Tariff Board in their report on the granft of protection to the wire and wire 
nail industry that a temporary protective duty of Rs. 45 per ton should be imposed 
on iron or steel wire ana wire nails. It is proposed in the bill that the duty 
should remain in force until March 31, 1934.|^ 

Sir George Rainy’s note on the Bamboo I^^aper Industry (Protection) Bill says - 
‘In its report regarding the grant of protect’.-ion to the paper and paper pulp iudus- 
tries, the Tariff Board has recommended th£yt the protective duties imposed on cer- 
tain printing paper and writing paper by ti'ie Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1925, and the Bamboo Paper Industry/ (Protection) Act, 1927, should be conti- 
nued, and in addition, that a protective du.ty of Rs. 45 a ton should be imposed on 
imported pulp in order to further the dej4elopment of bamboo pajier by offering a 
direct incentive for the manufacture /of bamboo pulp. The Board has further 
recommended that these protective dut/ies should remain in force for a period of 
seven years. The Government of Ind/a have accepted these recommendations, and 
the objeet of the bill is to give effect t/o them.’ 
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Bill to Transfer Detenus 

Sir James Crerar moved the reference to a select committee of a htll supplement 
ting the Bengal Criminal Laiv Amendment Act 1980^ opinion on which had been 
collected under the direction of the Assembly at the last September session. 

The main object of the bill was to re-enact secs. 4, 5 and 6 of the Supplementary 
Act, 1925, and thus supplement the provisions ac;ainst the commission of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal and organisations of conspiracy to this end. The operative part 
of this bill was to enable the Bengal Government to transfer prisoners from Bengal 
jails to jails in other parts of British India. 

The Home Member calalogued the tragic events since the bill was circulated and 
mentioned 91 crimes, 24 of which related to murders or attempted murders, not to 
speak of the recent atiempts to derail trains. He complimented the Government 
officials on tlndr courage in facing a serious sii nation. (Applause). Men of dangerouB 
character were responsible for the state of indiscipline in jails and the promotion of 
plans and conspiracies for the commission of further crimes. It was their duly to 
prevent young men from being drawn into these acts, but specific instructions were 
issued by the conspirators to murder particular district magistrates, superintendeutB 
of police, persons on tribunals and other officials of Government and also to commit 
dacoities for securing money. Eighteen inveterate terrorists W'ere actually transferred 
from the Bengal jails under Regulation III, but there were administrative and other 
objections to such a course. If this was passed it was proposed to transfer 
dangerous persons from Bengal to a Jail in Ajmer-Merwara, which had a ealubrioui 
climate. 

Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill 


4th. F' E B li UARY bills of a controversial character appeared on the 

order paper of which Mr. Sarda’s bill for a share for Hindu widows in their 
husbands’ family property attracted a most unusual crowd .of Indian ladies in the 
galleries. They eame in batches on behalf of women’s associations and included both 
those wearing brilliant silk sarees and khaddar dresses. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iijer, supporting the bill, said social legislation at this stage of 
political evolution would only have an educative value .otherwise it would remain 
a dead letter as the Barda Act which was being defied with impunity in South India. 
Personally he thonglit that at this time all should join hands on political issues and 
social legislation could wait. 

Sir Brojendra Mittcr, \La\Y Member, was not sure whether the bill dealt with a 
sonless widow’ wdio always inherited the property of her husband or widows with a 
son. He explained the existing law and doubted if draftsmen in the select com- 
mittee could do much with the bill as it stood. He criticised the various clauses of 
the bill and said they over-rided the testamentary rights. The House could uot be 
committed to the principle, lii fact he could not discover any principle in the bill. 
If the object of the bill was to give a secure place for a widow in the Hindu social 
structure the bill certainly would not serve the purpose. 

Mr. Sarda, replying to the debate, said the Government might retard the progress 
of the bill but could not kill social progress. He said that the Government dicT not 
consult any women’s organisations in the country on a social bill, while on political 
maUers it had nominated women to the Round Table Conference. 

Tbe House divided and rejected by 25 against 55 votes Mr. Sarda's motion. 

Dissolution of Marriages 


8y Hart Singh Oour moving that the bill to remove certain doubts recardinc the 
dissolution of marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion be referred to a 
select committee said that he asked nothing more than to re-establish the law which 

on Indian women their elementary rights under 
the Hindu law. He asked the House to sanction the annulment or dissolution of a 
marriage on the grounds mentioned in the statement of objects and reasons. The 
had become more customary and rigid than the generous and humane 

Tht law-givers like Narada and Vashistha. 

The speaker called upon the House in the name of humanity to support him. 
Further discussion at this stage terminated and the House adiouined. 
iR 
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The Wheat Import Bill 

6ih. FEBRUARY :--Thvee Tariff Bills figured on the agenda paper when the 
Assembly met to-day to dispose of official business. 

At the outset Sir George Rainy was allowed to introduce a Bill to extend the 
omration of the Wheat {Import Duty) Act of 1931. Sir George Rainy explained 
tnat since the passing of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act the Government of India 
had maintained a careful watch on the wheat position in India and they were satis- 
fied that no such change had yet taken place as would justify the removal of the 
duty at the end of next March. The Bill, therefore, proposed to extend the existing 
duties on wheat and wheat flour for a further period of one year, that is, up to 
March 31. 1933, while retaining the power to reduce or remove them by executive 
action before that date, if circumstances so changed as to render the duties exces- 
sive or unnecessary. 

The Sugar Industry 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
for the fostering and developing of the sugar industry in British India. Sir George 
Rainy said that the report of the Tariff Board had been before the country for over 
one month and the trend of public opinion showed that the recommendations of the 
Board had been generally accepted. The reason which prompted Government to 
undertake legislation was that the development of sugar industry was a matter of 
great national importance. Government nad accepted proposal of the TariflT Board 
to impose a protective duty of Rs. 7-4 per maund on sugar for the next seven 
years. He reminded the house that there was already a revenue duty of the same 
magnitude on sugar since March, 1931 and the Government now proposed to convert 
that duty into a protective duty for the next seven years. The additional surcharge 
imposed last September would not be aflected by the Bill. 

Sir George Rainy stated that the Government had said nothing in the Bill about 
Rs. 6-4 protective duty for the subsequent eight years as recommended by the Tariff 
Board, the reason for this being that it was too early to forecast what rate^ of duty 
would be necessary after eleven years, reconsidering the disturbed economic condi- 
tions of the country. Provision, therefore, had been made for a statutory inquiry 
after March 31, 1938, as to the manner in which any protection found necessary 
should be conferred. The Government had also accepted the proposal of the Tariff 
Board to give protection to the lower kind of sugar and provision bad been made 
in the Bill to assure the agriculturists a fair return for their produce. 

Wire and Wire- nail Industry 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
the fostering and development of the wire and wire fiail industry in British India. 
The Commerce Member said that wire and wire nails were important subsidiary 
industries to steel. The question before Government had been whether there was 
an adequate supply of raw material (steel rod in this case) in India, also whether 
tiere was sufficient market for the development of the industry. The Government 
were satisfied that there was a market for products in India, but for the present 
wire rods were being imported from abroad as there was no mill in the country 
where these could be manufactured. The firm at Jamshedpur had oflered to pur- 
chase a mill but the difficulty was that unless this concern was assured of assistance 
they could not raise sufficient capital to purchase a mill nor could they develop tha 
industry. The Government had, therefore, decided to give protection only up to 
March 1934, when that question also would be fully examined. The House, 

therefore, was not asked to commit itself to protection indefinitely. 

Bamboo Paper Industry 

Sir George Rainy, the Commerce Member, further moved that the Bill further to 
amend the law relating to the fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry 
in British India be referred to a select committee. In doing so, he saidf the simpla 

K obiect of Government in imposing a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton on imported 
lip for seven years was to enable the enormous supply of bamboo pulp IndiH to 
made use of axtansively with the country. 
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Indian Air Force Bill 

Mr. G. P. Mftckworth Young;, the Army Secretary, then moved the reference of the 
Indian Air Force Bill to a select committee. In doing so, he said that the Bill aimed 
at numerous changes to be made to suit Indian conditions. It was circulated by 
executive order for public opinion and there was no opposition to it lo far. The 
House then adjourned till the lOth. February. 

Supreme Court for India 

loth, FEBRUARY: — Mr, Bhagai Ram Puri (Punjab) moved a resolution to-dajr 
urging early steps to secure the establishment of a Supreme Court in India with 
power (a) to interpret and uphold the constitution, (b) to act as the court of final 
criminal appeal against all sentences of death, (c) to act as the revising court in 
specified serious cases, (d) to hear civil appeals now heard by His Majesty’s Privy 
Cnnncil, and (e) generally to carry out the work, at present entrusted to His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, provided* that such a court shall not affect His Majesty’s 
prerogative, safeguarded in the constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa# 

Mr. Puri said that the principle of the establishment of the Supreme Court was 
fully considered by the Federal Sfructure Committee, which pointed out that the 
creation of such a court was in the natural course of evolution. The British Indian 
delegates had opined that there should he two division in this court, one dealing 
with Federal matters and the other with appeals from provincial High Courts. The 
Indian States delegates had stated that there should be a Supreme (i^ourt in British 
India only. The speaker pointed out that any attempt on the part of the Round 
Table Conference to curtail the right of appeal, enjoyed by the subiects over a cen- 
tury, would be resented as a rctrogade measure. At present in civil matters there 
were two appeals, but in regard to criminal cases there was only one appeal, and 
Mr. Puri did not see why a corresponding facility should not be provided in criminal 
cases, especially as they involved matters of life and death for the subjects. 

Proceeding, Mr. Puri explained the difficulties of the accused persons in criminal 
matters.^ He remarked in connection with police investigations that the police was 
not an ideal body. His description of the police as a “legislatively discredited body” 
was strongly protested against by the Home Member. Mr. Puri also observed that 
there was no ideal administration of justice through Sessions. Concluding Mr. Puri 
quoted the opinion of late Mr. Norton that only men with means could get a hear- 
ing in the Piivy Council. 

Mr. Seetharama Raju (Madras) suggested the withdrawal of the resolution. He 
pointed out that so far as the right to interpret and uphold the constitution was 
concerned, the Federal Structure Committee had decided that this was entirely for 
the Federal Court and not the Supreme Court. But that Committee had recommen- 
ded the establishment of a Supreme Court for other matters. There was a difference 
of opinion regarding its powers as the final court of criminal appeals. But even 
here the Committee had not given the final decision as it had no time. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour, supporting the resolution, explained the need for every 
part thereof. Stressing on the criminal appeals part Sir Hari Singh explained how 
in cases in which the Assessors’ verdict was not approved by the Sessions Judges, 
the latter only referred the matter to the High Court and there it was only taken 
into consideration and no appeal was unusually heard. The right of the second 
appeal could not be denied to the people, and it was too late in the day for Dr. 
DeSouza to appeal to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee in this 
regard, which were buried four years ago by a decision of this House. As for Civil 
appeals, there was no intention to give anybody more right of appeal than what was 
already enjoyed, and the intention was to see that the litigants’ case was heard by 
a tribunal nearer home at a less cost and with greater convenience. 

Sir James Crerar, Home Member explained that the attitude of Government was 
one of neutrality. The answer either negative or in the affirmative, to the many 
questions propounded in the resolution, must necessarily anticipate a state of affairs 
which Government could hardly expect to anticipate in such a manner as to lead 
them to express any positive or affirmative view. Government would not, therefore, 
oppose the resolution but at the same time they did not thereby affirm all or any 
of the propositions which the resolution contained. Hence Government and official 
members would not vote on this resolution. Concluding the Home Member reiterated 
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the protest a^rainst the aspersions cast on (he police and magistracy by Mr, Puri 
whose strictures were undeserved. (Applause). 

Mr, Shxinmitkham Chatty recalled a similar debate in 1925 when on the lead given 
by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru the resolution was rejected by the Assembly. He stated 
that the arguments then advanced by Pandit Motilal Nehru* still held good and afl 
long as judicial and executive functions are not separated hardly any justice could 
be expected from the Supreme Court. The speaker ngreed with the late Pandit 
that (he creation of a Supreme, Court wmuld ne (he function of self-governing India 
and they should wait till the self-governing legislature came into being. 

Mr, C, C, Biswas ( Bengal ) said litigation was the bane of India and the creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. Ho doubl'd if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B, L. JMitter (Law Member), speaking from the detached point of view of a 
lawyer who had ceased to practice, held that the resolution, if given elTect to, would 
abolish the Privy Conncil and create a mO(‘k Privy Couucil in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments in favour of a second appeal in criminal cases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only mean delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
that what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr. A. Hoon wanted nssiirame from the Government tlmt 
when the new court would be created under the new constitution it would also 
function as a second Court of Appeal. India has been asking for the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
High Courts. 

Mr. Bhagatram Puri, winding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial in 
the Delhi and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene- 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy Council. If that was the 
opinion of those who were to recommend the establishment of a Supreme Court 
then why not abolish the High (burt ? 

The resolution was pressed for division and was carried by 84 against 17 votes. 
The Government^ other official members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly ‘Pri^^lege’ and Press Reports 

12th. FEBRUARY : — The adjournment motion of Mr. C. 8. Ranga Tijer over The 
unsatisfactory reply of the Home M(‘mber to Bardar Bant Singh's question regarding 
the publication in the press of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
to-day and as the Law Member wanted time to give a considered opinion on the points 
raised the motion was postponed till tlie next day at the President’s suggestion. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer referred to the Home Member's sfatement that, while the freedom of 
speech was secured to the members of ibc Assembly under the Government of India 
Act, the publication of a speech was liable to be determined by the ordinary law, 
including the Press Act of 1981 and by the provisions of the Ordinances, and, in 
particular, by sec. 63 or Ordinance II of 1932. Thus the publication of repo’^ts of 
speeches was guided, pointed out Mr. Ranga Iyer, not only by the ordinary law passed 
by this House but by the Ordinances whicR were not brought before the House and 
which had amended the ordinary law. Sir James Crerar had relied the other day on 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice’, but page 169 of that volume made it clear that the 
privilege of protection of debates in Parliament extended to the reports and other 
proceedings as well. Tims, the Home Member’s Btatement the other day was in 
contravention of Parliamentary procedure. 

The President quoted from the question of Sardar Bant Singh, the answers to 
which by Sir James Crerar were considered unsatisfactory. In that question there 
was no reference to the ordinary law of the land. The question was specifically put 
whether under any Ordinances or rules made or orders issued by an executive 
authority thereunder newspapers could be penalised for publishing reports. The 
answer was : “Under the Government of India Act no speeches in the Assembly 
could be penalised. (Laughter.) The right of free speech secured to members by 
see. 67 (7) of the Act is not affected by any Ordinance, Ihe provitions of this 
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section do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which liability 
is determined by the provisions of law, includirifj; the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that cither, but the real difhculty arises by 
the following words of the Home Member : — ^‘And by the provisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by see. 03 of Ordinance II of 1932”. Before I proceed 
further with the various points, 1 should like to ask the Homo Member whether ho 
is prepared to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let me make it clear that 
the ordinary law do('S apply, and this motion docs not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. Tl)c only question is whe- 
ther by the Ordinances a new departure has been made in regard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House.’ 

^Hr James Crerar roplit d ‘An Ordinance is a huv. The question is, what is the 
actual effect of the law. I cannot answer w^hat is the precise effect of an. Ordinance. 
It is obviously a (juc:sliou if and when a case arisc'S for interpretation by the courts, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoritatively cither what is the 
effect of the law or wdiat the view taken upon it by the law courts would be.” 

The President The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who is fortunately present here. I want to know whether the issue of Ordinances 
makes any difference whatsoever iu the m.itlor of publication of the proceedings of 
this Houses in newspapers, as has been going on ever since the Assembly came into 
existence. 

Sir B. L. Miffer said ho w^as somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

The President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and pro- 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the Law 
Member. Mr. Ranga hjer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill 

Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Ranga Iyer condemned the attempted outrage on the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congratulations on his Excellency's providential escape. 
He repudiated the suggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terroristn’ crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the statute book crime had not abated. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer based bis objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other provinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mr, Cosgrave fehu'f Government whip) as 
chief secretary of the Assam Government that the detenus were criminals and 
d('5pcrate individuals fit to be d<'ported to the Andamans. He would not be a party 
to give the Horne Member the privih-ges of Regulation III, which had been re- 
peatedly condemned as a rusty weapon. If the Government wanted such powers 
as were found in the present trill let them convert tbr'se detenus into Regulation 
prisoners. The cure for terrorism was not detention of people w'ithout trial on the 
mere pretence of police evidence. Let the Government ])roduce them before a proper 
court if they w^ere suspicious of their hona /ides. Mr. Ranga Iyer asked Sir James 
Crerar if he would provide travelling allowances for the relations of 
delenuB to see them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
would not serve on the select committee as he did not agree with the principle of 
the hill. 

Mr. R, Das did not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
the House a legislation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Governor did not justify the introduction of panicky legisla- 
tion. The speaker narrated the difficulties experienced i)y prisoners in different jails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr, Ranga 
Iyer that if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should be 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 

Sir Abdur Rahim at the outset said that his attention had been drawn to a state- 
ment made by Mr. R. S. Sarma to the effect that while he Sir Ahdur Rahirn) was 
a member of the Executive Council in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails he was at 
one time asked on the phone by the Governor to resign, suggesting that his admi- 
nistration of the Jails department was not approved of. He ( Sir Abdur Rahim ) 
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the protest a^rainst the aspersions cast on the police and magistracy by Mr. Puri 
whose strictures were undeBervcd. (Applause). 

Mr. Skanmiikham GhPtfy recalled a similar debate in 1925 when on the lead given 
by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru the resolution was rejected by the Assembly. He stated 
that the arguments then advanced by Pandit Motilal Nehru still held good and as 
long as judicial and executive functions are not separated hardly any justice could 
be expected from the Supreme Court. The speaker agreed with the late Pandit 
that the creation of a Supreme Court would be the function of self-governing India 
and they should wait till the self-governing legislature came into being. 

Mr, C. C. Biatvas ( Bengal ) said litigation was the bane of India and the creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. He doubted if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B. L. Mittcr (Law Member), speaking from the detached point of view of a 
lawyer who had ceased to practice, held that the resolution, if given effect to, would 
abolish the Privy Council and create a mock Privy Council in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments in favour of a second appeal in criminal cases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only moan delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
that what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr, A. Hoon wanted assurance from the Government that 
when the new court would be created under the new’ constitution it would also 
function as a second Court of Appeal. India has been asking for the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
High Courts. 

Mr. Bhagatram Puri, w’inding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial in 
the Delhi and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene- 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy Council. If that was the 
opinion of those who were to recommend the establishment of a Supreme Court 
tnen why not abolish the High Court ? 

The resolution was pressed for division and was carried by 34 against 17 votes. 
The Government, other official members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly ‘Peivilege’ and Press Reports 

12th. FEBRUARY \ — The adjournment motion of Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer over 'the 
unsatisfactory reply of the Home Member to Sardar Bant Singh’s question regarding 
the publication in the press of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
to-day and as the Law Member wanted time to give a considered opinion on the points 
raised the motion was postponed till the next day at the President’s suggestion. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer referred to the Horae Member’s statement that, while the freedom of 
apeech was secured to the members of the Assembly under the Government of India 
Act, the publication of a speech was liable to be determined by the ordinary law, 
including the Press Act of 1931 and by the provisions of the Ordinances, and, in 
particular, by sec. 63 or Ordinance II of 1932. Thus the publication of reports of 
speeches was guided, pointed out Mr. Ranga Iyer, not only by the ordinary law passed 
by this House but by the Ordinances which were not brought before the House and 
which had amended the ordinary law. Sir James Orerar had relied the other day on 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice’, but page 169 of that volume made it cle^ir that the 
privilege of protection of debates in Parliament extended to the reports and other 
proceedings as well. Thus, the Home Member’s statement the other day was in 
contravention of Parliamentary procedure. 

pie President quoted from the question of Sardar Sant Singh, the answers to 
which by Sir James Crerar were considered unsatisfactory. In that question there 
was no reference to the ordinary law of the land. The question was specifically put 
whether under any Ordinances or rules made or orders issued by an executive 
authority thereunder newspapers could be penalised for publishing reports. The 
answer was : “Under the Government of India Act no speeches in the Assembly 
could be penalised. (Laughter.) The right of free speech secured to members by 
see. 67 (7) of the Act is not affected by any Ordinance. The provisions of this 
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wction do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which liability 
is determined by the provisions of law, including the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that either, but the real difficulty arises by 
the following words of the Home Member : — ‘^And by the provisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by sec. 63 of Ordinance II of 1932’'. before I proceed 
further with the various points, I should like to ask the Home Member whether ho 
is prepared to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let me make it clear that 
the ordinary law does apply, and this motion does not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. The only question is whe- 
ther by the Ordinances a now departure has been made in regard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House.’ 

8ir James Crerar replii d:— ‘An Ordinance is a law. The question is, what is the 
actual effect of the law. I cannot answer what is the precise effect of an. Ordinance. 
It is obviously a question if and w’heii a case arises for interpretation by the courts, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoritatively either what is the 
effect of the law or what the view taken upon it by the law courts would be.” 

The Prendent The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who is fortunately present here. I w'ant to know whether the issue of Ordinances 
makes any difference whatsoever in the matter of publication of the proceedings of 
this Houses in newspapers, as has been going on ever since the Assembly came into 
cxistenc*'. 

Sir B, L, Mitter said he was somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

^ The President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and pro- 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the Law 
Member. Mr, Ranga Iyer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 


Cr. Law Amendment Bill 


Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Ranga Iyer condemned the attempted outrage on the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congralulntions on his Excellency’s providential esoapa. 
He repudiated the suggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terrorists' crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the statute book crime had not abated. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer based his objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other provinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mr. Cosgrave (chief Government whip) as 
chief secretary of the Assam Government that the detenus were criminals and 
desperate individuals fit to be deported to the xVndamans. He would not be a party 
to give the Home Member the privileges of Regulation III, which had been re- 
peatedly condemned as a rusty weapon. If the Government wanted such powers 
as were found in the present bill let them convert tiu'se detenus into Regulation 
prisoners. The cure for terrorism was not detention of peotile without trial on the 
mere pretence of police evidence. Let the Government produce them before a proper 
court if they were suspicious of their hona fides. Mr. Ranga Iyer ask(^ Sir James 
Crerar if he would provide travelling allowances for the relations of 

detenus to see them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
II ^he select committee as he did not agree with the principle of 


Mr, B, Das did not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
the House a legislation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Gov'ernor did not justify the introduction of panicky legisla- 
tion. The speaker narrated the difficulties experienced by prisoners in different iails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr. Banga 
Iyer that if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should be 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 


O a'teo'ion had been drawn to a state- 

ment made by Mi\ R. S. Sarma to the effect that while he ''Sir Abdur Rahim') was 
a member of the Executive Council in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails be was at 
one tiine asked on the phone by the Governor to resign, suggesting that his ad mi- 

nistration of the Jails department was not approved of. He ( Sir ^Abdur B.him ) 
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wished to state to the House that this statement of Mr. Sarma was an absolute 
falsehood. The speaker himself gave up the Jails portfolio because he refused to 
hold charge of it unless his policy was pursued. To make allusions in the Assembly 
as to what happened in Bengal when he was a member of the Government was not 
fair. The Government ought to see that their nominees did not make statements of 
this kind. Speaking on the motion, Sir Abdur Rahim said that his party would not 
oppose the reference of the bill to a select committee. 

J/V. C, C. Biswas supported the ‘motion. As an eyewitness of a recent incident In 
Bengal he said he could not but support the motion. The time was past when mere 
denunciation of such crimes was enough. Public opinion must mobilise itseit 
and here Mr. Biswas criticised the leaders of public opinion in Bengal for not 
having expressed their horror and indignation at public meetings. 

Mr. S. C. Jog interrupted the speaker by reminding him that public meetings 
were not allowed nowadays. 

Mr. Biswas retorted : T am speaking of the days before the Ordinances when 
inch crimes were perpetrated. The Ordinances are only the result of those crimes. 
We are here to-day to supplement the Bengal law.’ The question of policy could be 
dealt with only when the parent bill was under discussion, but not when a 
corollary legislation was brought forward. 

Sir Hart Singh Oour^ leader of the Nationalist party, gave his support 
motion for a select committee because this was a temporary evil. Though in 
ordinary times his party would have objected to such a measure, yet he recognised 
the exceptional circumstances and would not sland in the way of the bill being sent 
to a select committee. The bill repealed the Habeas Corpus Act in respect of 
detenus and even empowered sentence of detention as well as sentence of deporta- 
tion without trial. The Government should, therefore, in the select committee act 
in such a manner as not to be impervious to the appeals of humanity and 
compassion. , , au 4 

Sir James Crerar acknowledged the speeches of Sir Hnri Singh Gour, Sir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. Biswas, and joined in the thanks to Providence for the escape of 
the Bengal Governor. Be particularly praised the courageous action of the Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University in saving the Governor, fie recognised that a 
heavy re'jpon Sibil ity rested on the Government. At the same time he hoped Mr. 
Biswas’s words would appeal to an audience wider than this House. 

Messrs. Ranga Iyer and Aroarnath Dutt having got out of the select committee, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr, Harbilas Sarda were put in, and the motion for a 
select committee was carried. 

Finance Act Supplementaby Bill 

The Finance Act Supplementary and Extending Bill was then passed. 

The Wheat Import Bill 

Speaking on the Wheat Import Bill, Dr. Ziauddin complained of the cramped 
market for wheat. The present bill would afford some reliei, but one year’s provi- 
sion was insufficient. He urged that the profit made by the Government in issuing 
paper money should be diverted towards the relief of agriculturists as was done in 
Egypt. 

Sir George Rainy said that Dr. Ziauddin, like Oliver Twist, always wanted more. 
The Commerce Member pointed out that Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment extending the 
period to 1934 was out of order as it involved taxation which required the prior 
sanetion of the Governor-General. 

The President ruled Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment out of order on that point, 

Mr. Morgan, moving the reduction of the import duty from Rs. 2 per hundred- 
weight, contended that the amendment was not aimed at a reduction of prices. 
There was no change in the position of prices this year and the object of his 
motion was to bring them to the position of last year. The price of Rs. 4-6 was a 
fair selling price for Indian wheat. He did not anticipate any fall in prices. Mr, 
Morgan maintained that a duty of Rs. 2 was rather severe on the consumer, and ha 
therefore urged iis reduction. 

Mr, Tamin Khan opposed Mr. Morgan’s amendment on the ground that it would 
result in withdrawing the protection given to agriculturists under the Act. The 
amendment, if accepted, would benefit importers as against oonsumers* 
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Sir George Rainy regretted that ho could not accept Mr. Morgan’s amendment. 

Mr. Morgan having withdrawn his amendment, the Wheat Import Bill was 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Assembly ‘Privilege* and Press Report 

13th, FEBRUARY To-day the President informed the Assembly that on the 
question of press privilege raised by Mr. Ranga Iyer yesterday Sir B. L. Mitter, Law 
Member, approached the Chair yesterday and represented that as he had made an 
engagement to leave the station last night whether he (the President) would agree to 
receive his considered opinion in writing instead of being present here. The Chair 
accepted Sir B. L. Mitter’s request and received the following communication : — 

‘In my opinion the ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in the matter of publication in public press or otherwise of the proceedings of 
the legislature.’ 

Sir Ibrahim proceeded : The whole object of the adjournment motion 
is met and nothing further need be considered. I trust the Law Member’s 
opinion will be considered satisfactory as no change has been made in regard 
to publication of the proceedings of the Assembly by the promulgation of 
the ordinances. 

Mr, S. 0, Ultra r—Is that also the opinion of the Government of India T 

The President That is the opinion of the Law Member and of the Government 
of India. 


Dissolution of Marriages 

The debate was then resumed on Sir H, 8. Oour’a motion for reference to a select 
eommittee of the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages 
of persons professing Hinduism. 

Mr, Sitaram Raju moved an amendment that the bill be recirculated for the 
purpose of obtaining further opinion thereon of the Hindu community including men 
and women and their organizations. He sympathised with Sir H. 8. Gour in bis 
enthusiasm for social reform but thought if the orthodox Hindus were tolerant and 
the social reformers less inpatient, there would then have been no need for this kind 
of measure. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer characterised the amendment as a piece of dilatory tactics and 
pointed to the immense progress made in Mysore and Baroda in matters of social 
reform of the kind before the House. He did not think the laws made by the 
ancient Rishis who fled into secluded hills and did not know much of the 
needs of the people were unalterable. But he asked the House to take 
the modern circumstances into account and not to oppose the permissive 
kind of reform. The speaker, however, did not like Sir H. S. Gour 
to press for division, for in the absence of responsible government for which they 
were fighting it would be only creating further dissensions amongst their ranks, 

Mr, Raghbir Singh said though personally he was in favour of the bill he could 
not go against the wish of the bulk of his constituents who opposed the bill. He» 
however, supported the amendment for circulation. The House then adjourned. 

Amendment op Income-tax Act 

FEBRUARY canvassing was afoot when the Assembly met to-day 
to* discuss the bill relating to income tax on foreign investments and to consider and 
pass the Partnership Bill. 

After question time further discussion on the select committee motion of Sit 
Gwrge Schuster to amend the Indian Income-tax Act was resumed. Dr. De Souaa 
•aid that the principle of the bill was an admirable one in every respect except the 
clause which referred to incomes which accrued without British India to persons 
resident but not domiciled in British India. He considered this would put to 
considerable hardship the little traders who were nationals and carried business 
abroad. The speaker offered conditional support if the Finance Member gave an 
undertaking that such persons would be exempt from liability, 

Dewan Bahadur Rangackariar, ex-leader of the Opposition, was cheered when he 
ruse to deliver his speech, Mr. Rangachariar said that he approved of the 
pxmeiple of the Bill and did not like people to escape a Just taxation but he held 
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that as th^^re would be no Finance Bill this year this taxation bill was the only 
occasion wherein he could in this session assert the principle of refusinp; supplies to 
the Government whose moral sense had become so blurred that it allowed its agent 
to commit excesses. He narrated Dr. Patou’s case and the Thali incident from 
Madras and asked how could the Government call itself strong which could not 
keep its own household in control. What punishment had been given to the offen- 
ding officers ? None, 8uch Government deserved no financial help. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Choudhury said that the Bill was a sound, simple and reason- 
able proposition but the European and Indian capitalists who had been dodging 
the coliectora had combined to oppose the Bill. He held it unpatriotic for the 
people to send capital abroad and accentuate unemployment in India, He congra- 
tulated the Finance Member on the splendid tenacity with which he was carrying 
on work in spite of European opposition to the Bill. He maintained that it was in 
the general interest of the Indian public. 

A Member, — Why are you remaining neutral ? 

Mr, C/ioMc/orj/.— Unfortunately by the tyranny of the majority my party decided 
to oppose the Bill, bo I remain neutral. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and in ordinary circumernnoes would have been perfectly 
willing to give full support though there "was a question for consideration whether 
it would be advisable for them to handicap their own nationals doing business 
abroad. He opposed the Bill now because it would add largely to taxes without the 
Government persuading them that there was any necessity for taxation. 

Mr, C, C. Biswas said the opinion received on the Bill after circulation showed 
that practically none pressed for the Bill. He feared the insurance companies 
woula suffer more than even European interests. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster assured the House that the Bill was not a measure brought 
forward in rush but that since taking over his office he had been considering the 

Q uestion of removing the defect in the law. Ho spoke for an hour 'and told the 
louee that his reason was that although the life of the Bill might be terminated 
to-day, this would not be the last the House would hear of it and he would like to 
place on record his full answer to the points raised in the debate. His obj('Ct8 in 
introducing the Bill were Iw'ofold : Firstly, to remove an unnatural induciunent to 
the movement of capital from this country ; secondly, to produce revenue. Referring 
to the former object be said tliat 99 per cent, of the arguments used in debates in 
all parliaments of the world in stating that there was no desire to evade income 
tax were nonsense. ^ *We all know, that the charge of income-tax specially when it 
is becoming heavy is the most powerful operating factor in determining the way 
wherein business is done and the form wherein money is invested. When people 
can eave income-tax by sending money abroad that is the most powerful inducement 
to Bend money out of ibis country. 

As regards revenue, be admitted the Government’s Finance Bill was a self- 
contained measure and did not include revenue from this source. But this bill waa 
before the House even before the Finance Bill came. In any case any Finance 
Member would in these days welcome a little additional margin of safety which 
about 50 lakhs of extra revenue in the first year from this bill might give him. He 
at tne same time assured that if supplies exceeded his needs he would use them to 
lowering taxation in the directions which weighed heavily against the prosperity of 
the country. The Finance Member said that Dewan Bahadur Ranj 2 ;achariari» 
argument of refusal of supplies was ineffective as the proceeds from this bill in any 
case would not be available next year. ‘We are considering something which does 
not concern supplies next year. We are considering a principle which the House 
really cannot reject without deliberately neglecting what are the true interests of 
India.* Sir George Schuster said that Mr. Mody had himself admitted that 
•ome people had opened mills in Indian States because of lighter taxation 
there, 

Mr, Mody : I referred to municipal taxation. 

Sir Georgs Schuster : Even if that were so my point is proved that it is 
a question of evading higher taxation that operates in favour of invistmant 
Ikhioad* 
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As ree:ards the quesfion that evasions of law could not be checked, Sir 

G orpe Schuster said : “That argument would operate against any taxation measure 
a- d if the Indian Assembly takes that view it is hardly doing justice to the people 
of India’. Referring next to the arguments of Mr. Ohetty that he approved the principle 
of the Bill provided the condi ion was observed that reciprocal arrangements were 
entered into with all countries of the world for relief from double taxation, Sir 

George Schuster said that the fact of the matter was that the United Kingdom had 

reciprocal arrangements only with the Dominions and no foreign countries. ‘If we 
are to wait for this measure till we have entered arrangements with countries 

of the world we will have to wait till doomsday. My main objective is 
to get at the investment funds in foreign securities. 1 can name numerous 
sterling securities and other foreign securities whereon income-tax is not 
deducted as the source of taxation so that the argument of double taxation is grossW 
exaggerated.’ Sir George Schuster next dealt with the question of discrimination. He 
admitted that uniler the existing law England was a sleeping partner taxed only on 
the income received by him from abroad and that in this matter the provisions in 

his Bill wx*re somewhat stricter but that was a question to be debated in the select 

committee. Sir George 8ehnster next said that, it was far better that Indians did 
business in litdta than in Konya, China or elsewhere. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Pr<>vidcd they can do the same business in India. 

Sir George Schuster ; There are ample opportunities for business in 

India. In fact India is suflering from a lack of enterprise and capital to develoy its 

resources. 

The Finance Mornher assured that the select committee could easily protect the 
legitimate interests of insurance companies as was done in England and also take 
note of the point of view of immunity to agricultural incomes from income-tax. As 
regards the general reaction of this measure on Indian States the select committee 
would have to deal with the whole question of residimce and define residence for 
income-tax purposes. One member had said he would support the Bill provided 
pensions and salaries of ollieials paid abroad were taxed. This was irrelevant to the 
present Bill. As regards the question of a domicile and discrimination proposed in 
the Bill he admitted that the position of those residing in India, though not domi- 
ciled, was ditrerent from that in England of those who came in the same category 
and he complinKMiled the pulilic-spiriled manner wherein the European group had 
approached the qiiesiiori. Llis answ'cr to Sir Oowasji Jehangir w’as that the select 
committee could make changes here and if it so wished it could order recirculation 
of the bill. ‘The measure is of such importance that it ought not be killed right 
now and ought to receive the fullest pos.sible consideration from the whole country. 
The motion lor the select committee merely involves an approval of the principle 
and most of those who oppose it had told us they approve of it. Is there a single 
member of this House who can put his hand on his heart and say that the present 
position of the law whereunder any person can send money abroad and evade taxa- 
tion is satisfactory ? The House will, therefore, be absolutely wrong if it rejects 
this Bill. You may ask why we pursue it iuspite of the opposition of the provincial 
Governments and our friends of the European group. The answer is simple, because 
we feel it is right. I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to take the 
opportunity to alter the present state of the law which, as I am convinced, is doing 
great harm to India, (hear, hear). If that principle is not accepted this House wiU 
be taking responsibility. Speaking for myself 1 will be relieved of the heavy w'ork 
in connection with this Bill and 1 should be a great deal loser of my own money 
during my period of office, but what I value more is my pride of doing my duty to 
this House and my respect for this House’ (Applause). 

The House divided on the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee and the 
European and Indian parties joined hand in defeating the motion by 47 to 41 votes. 
About six members remained neutral. 


The Partnership Bill 

Sir Lancelot Graham moving for consideration of the Partnershio Bill exoressed 
gratification at the very few amendments to the Bill. He specially mentioned clause 
19 and also the clause dealing with the position of minors in regard to the benefits 
of partnership. Concluding Sir Lancelot emphasised the non-controversial character of 
tbfl lar?***^* which would eflfect vital improvements in a very important branch of 

19 
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Mr, Earhilas Sarda occupied a considerable time in stressing the salient points of 
his note of dissent. He remarked that the provisions contained in chapter 7 would 
be very cautiously and gradually applied to India. Clause 68, he feared, might 
prove serious to ousiness in small towns and villages and he suggested that firms 
with a capital of less than 1.000 should be exempted. He thought that no case had 
been made for chapter 7 dealing with compulsory registration of partnership. 

Mr, Eeathcote denied that chapter 7 had been incorporated to meet the claims of 
the British mercantile community. What was desired was that registration should 
be made compulsory as in England and that the Hindu undivided family should be 
made to register. It was contended that registration was such an arduous process that 
the promoters of smaller companies found it a great handicap. Mr. Heathcote 
treated this an exaggeration. 

Sir B. L, Mitter entered into a lengthy explanation of the provisions of the Bill 
and answered criticisms especially regarding compulsory regislration and liability of 
partners. It was for the protection of an honest third "party and an honest partner 
and co-partner themselves that the provisions of sec. 68 were necessary. The Law 
Member was considerably heckled by lawyer members like Messrs. Ohetty and 
Rangachariar and Sir Abdur Rahim regarding the exact position and at one stage 
the JPresident remarked, The Bdl is not properly understooa by the House/ 

Further debate was postponed and the Assembly adjourned 


Exchange Policy 

16th. Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to-day. 

At the outset Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad moved on behalf of Mr. Mahammad Ibrahim Ali 
Khan a resolution urging that ‘the Government of India should not expend the resouroea 
of the country in an attempt to stabilise exchange but eoncentrate their efTorts on sta- 
bilising prices.’ Dr. Ziauddin recounted at length the history of the exchange policy by 
the Government of India who, contrary to what the European countries did, had es- 
tablished exchange at a higher rather than lo\ver value compared to the pre-war rate. 
The result was that India had lost 70 crorcs in the attempt to fix the exchange at 
two shillings. Then again the fact that not infrequently the Imperial Bank rate was 
higher than the market rate showed that the exchange policy was wrong. Ho 
maintained that the fall of prices in India was not due to over-production but to the 
exchange policy. If, on the other hand, the Government had concentrated attention 
on stabilising prices India would have been far better off. He instanced the case 
of trade in hides and skins to support his point and ended with an appeal to the 
Government to change their policy even now. 

The Finance Member said he had looked for some more enlightenment before 
replying and had thought that tho subject should have raised great and genuine 
interest but was disappointed to find that none had risen. Sir George Schuster 
maintained that the major part of what India was suffering was the result of world 
conditions which had nothing to do with her own policy. It was true that de- 
plorable results had occurred owing to the catastrophic fall in prices but if the 
system of currency based on gold was to work in the world then there must be a 
proper utilisation of the gold resources of the world. The largest single controllable 
factor of the present world crisis lay in the monetary policy more especially in the 
fact that for various reasons the stocks of gold in the world had accumulated in 
the hands of France and the United States, India was only a unit in this crisis. 
Political disturbances in India which might retard normal recovery might be^ of 
•ufiBcient importance to react on the rest of the world to an appreciable extent just 
as the disturbances in China were now also contributory causes, but it would be 
an illusion to suppose that India by her own currency policy could have been 
immune from these reactions. For there were obvious limitations of every country’s 
currency policy. The path which Dr. Ziauddin suggested would lead India into 
jungles whereas the present policy of the Government was to adhere to its own 
path. Although he (Sir George Schuster) did not see the final end of the path he 
could see steps in the next few months which satisfied him as moving in the right 
direction. The Government of India’s policy was broadly to meet the needs and 
interests of India. That had already led to a steady improvement in the prices of 
most commodities like cotton and improvement in India’s position to meet her for- 
eign obligations. As an indication of the ideal to be pursued be welcomed Dr* 
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Zianddin’g resolution but if it was a censure on the present policy ot the Goreni- 
ment then he objected to the resolution. 

Dn Ziauddin withdrew the resolution as Sir George Schuster ^expressed himself 
in general agreement with the resolution. At the same time he thought India became 
a poorer country owing to the flight of gold. 

GRIEVANCES OF RETRENCHMENT OFFICERS 

Pandit S. iV. Sen moved for a committee of the Central Legislature to hear the 
grievances of the retrenched officers in the Central Government under recent retrench- 
ment schemes with a view to redress injustices and inequities. 

Mr, Bh?^pat Singh moved an amendment for a committee consisting of two-third 
of non-officiuls and one-third officials to hear the grievances of retrenched offioera 
under the retrenchment schemes. 

Sir George Schuster snid if the legislature interfered with the details of every day 
administration it would land itself in a most embarrassing position. Some harefships 
were inevitable when the Government was carrying out a comprehensive scheme Of 
retrenchment. It would be inappropriate for an outside body to review the cases of 
retrenchment. No satisfactory result would be achieved. 

The amendment which was accepted by the mover of the resolution was rejected 
by the House. 

System of Education 

Dr, Ziauddin moved for the appointment of a committee to suggest suitable 
modifications to the existing system of education in regard to policy and administra- 
tion, general plan of studies and examinations and the most economic method of 
spending public funds for education. While confi’S'^ing that he had not come quite 
prepared for* an exhaustive speech he wished to ascertain the policy of the Govern- 
ment because he felt convinced that money, if not properly utilised, would be 
frittered away on buildings and useless channels. He complained that there was not 
enough technical education in Indian institutions. 

Mr, Brij Kishore moved an amendment urging a conference of educational 
authorities instead of committees. He wanted further that the recommendations 
of this conference should be circulated for opinion. 

Jaqannath Agarwnl welcomed Sir Henry Gidney’s suggestion that Europeans 
should make common cause with the nationals of India. The amount spent on 
the Chiefs’ Colleges was a mere waste. 

Mr, A. Das wanted the recasting of the educational curriculum so as to give t 
national touch to education and supported the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce exhaustively quoted from the Sadler and Hartog Committees’ 
reports on both of whiidi only ve-y little action had been taken. The local Govern- 
ments had full power to do what they liked in each province. But the difficulty 
was financp. Both reports had given enough evidence to show where the defects 
in the existing system were apparent and how they could be remedied. One of the 
important recommendations of the Hartog Committee was the resuscitation of the 
central advisory board of education. Upon this the Government of India circu- 
larised the local Governments for opinions which had been received from all except 
When the replips were complete the Government of India, provided by then 
the finances permitted, proposed to constitute a board which would consist of 23 
persons with the educational commissioner with the Government of India as chair- 
man, ten representatives of the provincial Governments who would ordinarily 
be directors of public instruction, nine non-official representatives from 
the provinces and three nominees of the Government of India. This would be a 
more practicable, economical and far more eflScient means of removing the defects 
and reorganising the educational system than appointing committees whose reports 
might be forgotten amid the political disturbances and other distractions. 

The resolution and amendment were rejected without division and the Assemblv 
adjourned. ^ 

The Partnership Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY [‘-‘The Assembly discussed to-day only official bills. Sir Lancelot 
Graham .moved for the consideration of the Partnership Bill. He declared 
that the Government had put all their cards on the table and it was clear 
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there were advantages and disadvantages in registration which all could see and act 
accordingly. He, therefore, resented the baseless attack of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda the other day that the Government action was mean, despicable and a 
subterfuge. 

The House agreed to the Law Secretary's motion without dissent. 

Detailed consideration of the clauses was then taken up and the Law Member 
and the Law Secretary accepted the amendment of Mr. Rangachfliiar relating to the 
minors who are admitted to the benetits of partnership. He wished to remove the 
injustice on a minor of making him a compulsory partner whether he was aware 
or not and proposed to throw the burden on the minor to prove that he had no 
knowledge of jjartnership. 

Considerable debate and a sharp differ(3nce of opinion, however, fcdlowed on 
another amendment of Mr. Rangachariar which proposed that when partnership be 
terminated due notice should not be considered as the only form of intimating to 
others dealing with the firm such termination of partnersliip but that knowledge 
otherwise of such termination of i)artnership be also taken into consideration. 
Leading bwycr members of the House participated. 

Sir R L. Mitter, Law Member, held that the proposed amendment w^as unneces- 
sary and would only introduce an element of litigation which the Bill proposed to 
eliminate. 

Sir Abdur Rahim Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Jaganuath Agarwal supported 
Mr. Rangachariar. 

After some more speeches the amendment was rejected by 59 votes to 16. The 
House rose for lunch. 

After lunch an hour and a quarter was spent in discussing further amendments 
moved by Mr. S. C. .Jog and Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, all of which were 
rejected without a division. The Partnership Bill was then passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act Amp:nd. Bill 

Sir Joseph Bborc introduced a Bill amending the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the recommendations of the Royal Commission thereon. The House then 
adjourned. 

Xon-Offioial Bills 

18th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official bills only. 
The following non-official bills were introduced : — Sir Hari Singh Gour's bill to 
amend the Income-Tax Act, Mr. G. P. Singh's hill to provide for protection of the 
names ^KhaddaF emd ^Khadi used as trade descripiions of cloth spun and woven 
by hand in India, Mr. Jadhav’s hill to reserve the coastal traffic of hidia to Indian 
vessels. Mr. Shanmukham Chotty’s hill to remove the disabilities affecting the un- 
touchable castes of the Hindu community and his bill to prevent the dedication of 
women to service in Hindu temples in British India. The former bill of Mr. Chetty 
was opposed by Raja Bahadur (i. Krishnamaehariar before its introduction. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour introduced a bill to amend the Hindu law of inheritance. Mr. Bhupat 
Singh introduced a bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act and bills for 
amending the same Act were also introduced by Haji Wajihuddin and Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar. Sardar Sant Singh introduced hilts to amend the Indian Regis- 
tration Act and the Indian Limitation Act. Seth Abdulla Haroon introduced a 
hill to amend the law relating to private trusts and trustees and Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar introduced a bill to repeal the Special Marriaae (A.mend7mnt) Act 
1923. 

Dissolution of Hindu Marriages 

The House next took up the motion of Sir Hari Singh Gour for reference to 
a select committee of his bill relating to the dissolution of Hindu marriages. 

When Raja Krishnamarhariar rose to oppose it, Sir Hari Singh Oour said he 
would be prepared to accept a motion for circulation of the bill. 

Mr. Jadhav was surprised at some members quoting Judge Lindsay’s observations 
which were not applicable to India. The speaker whole-heartedly supported the bill 
and asked the Government to remain neutral so that members could decide whether 
the measure was necessary or not. He quoted largely from the Shastras in support 
of the bill. 

ifr, Yamin Khan said that as a Muslim he would remain neutral, but he thought 
it a duty to express his opinion. There was no case made out by the opponents of 
the bill that it interfered with the Hindu religion, but to some extent it certainly 
interfered with Hindu customs. It was but fair that girls. must be allowed some 
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discretion in choosing their husbands in order to avoid injustice at the hands of 
selfish parents. At the same time he supported the circulation motion of Mr. Sita> 
rama Raju as it was for women to express an opinion whether they wanted this 
measure or not. 

Before further debate the President drew attention to the dilatory motions on 
the agenda and said that as Mr. Raju’s^circulation motion which had already been 
moved W’as itself a dilatory motion the Chair did not propose to allow another mo- 
tion which was for adjourning the debate sine die. 

Bhai Permanand said he believed in social reform and wanted that marriage 
customs should be rebuilt with a view to reconstruct the Hindu social structure. 
JBut man being a social animal, he must recognise the limitations on his freedom 
in society. Hindu society had not yet recognised the necessity of widow remarriages. 
Such a society would certainly oppose the very idea of divorce. Divorce, if allowed, 
would destroy the framework of Hindu society. 

When the Assembly met after lunch there were only 21 members present and 
though the bell was rung twice the (juorum was not forthcoming and the President 
adjourned the House till the 22nd. 


Bill to Fosteii Wire Nail iNDU^iTRv 


<uLnd, FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 
Sir George Rainy moved the consideration of the bill to foster wdre and wire 
nail industry as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. B. Das, the only member of the committee who appended a minute of 
dissent, opposed the motion reiterating in detail the obji'ctions eontained in his 
minute. He said the time bad come when the Government should specify obligations 
resting on those companies which got protection because he found that here was one 
individual concern which would be getting a monopoly 'at the expense of the 
consumer without a definite certainty that the raiv material necessary for the pro- 
duction of wire nail would be available in India. He wanted to know whether the 
Indian steel wire products which would obtain a monopoly under the bill would at, 
all compete with foreign import and why the cost of production was so high in 
India. He ejuoted from the Tariff Board’s report to explain the view that the 
recommendations were based on mere speculations and there W'ere no serious efforts 
rTailV self-supporting in the matter of production of wire and wire 

Han Abdulla Haroon of Karachi thought that the factory recently establiehed in 
Karachi would not survive if the necessary protection were not given. He hoped 
the same hasiw of protection would be given to wire and wire nail industry as was 
given to the Tit a ('ompany. 

European member from Burma. 
Agreeinp Imgely wiih Mr. B. Das, he further pointed out that Burma would have 

one-fourth extra revenue under the bill. He described the Tariff 
rtyort as inadequate and depreeated any attempt to ignore the interests of 
Burma and concede protection to a small one-man concern in India which was 

suCtion inndifwrs22^^^^^^^ 

who^ diK’&ra‘^^ i^Trotfr.i': frd%/- D^rTott 

Ignore the larger interests of the Indian industries while considering the taxpayers’ 
mtensts. He refused ip be a mere consumer for ever and wanted ^India to ^be an 
industrial country capable of producing even for consumption abroad It was a 
disgrace that the Government of India should have allowed this country 

s fcs sT.xpr7.dt x,r.£."«vxn?“., rd 

Mr Shanmukham Chetty, who presided over the select committee irave hi. 
whole-hearted support to the bill, while welcoming the advice of caution’ fmm Mr 
Das. As for Mr. Tail’s observations, Mr. Chetty remarked that so W m 
was an integral part of India she could not escape a share of the bSn imS 
in the wider interesta of the country as a whole. In 14124 the Tariff Board 
found a case made out for the protection of wire and wire nml S^st^provM 
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the Tatae undertook to supply wire and wire roda. Subsequently, the Tatat 
could not supply the required quantity. The bill now proposed was not a protection 
to much for wire and wire nail industry as an attempt to create a situation for the 
development of that industry. The Tariff Board's report has convincingly established 
the need for protection. 

Sir George Rainy, replying to the debate, said the question hardly aroee 
regarding the present case. He told Mr. Tait that under the maritime con- 
vention they could not give different rates of duty at different ports. As for Mr. 
Heathcote^s observations, the Commerce Member said the bill could not be repealed 
if the industry failed to instal a plant and manufacture from indigenous material. 
What the Government could do W’ns to recommend the suspension of protective duty. 
But the Government, as recommended by the committee, would watch the progress 
of the bill in the direction desired. 

The bill was then taken for consideration, clause by clause, and passed without 
any change. An amendment of Mr. Bhnpat Singh suggesting the imposition of 
protective duty from 6<pt. 1 was withdrawn after bearing Mr. Chetty and 
Others that the only effect of sueh an interval in giving protection would 
be to allow the foreign manufacturers to dump their goods into India in the 
interval. 


Workmen's Compensation Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the circulation of the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1932. 

He said the Bill aimed at a number of small and important changes, such at, 
compensation to widow sisters and daiigheers of workers, r*duction of the time limit 
from ten days to seven, etc. In undertaking labour legislation, the Government had 
to be very careful. There were undue criticisms of the Government policy beif>g too 
slow on the one hand and too rapid on the other. But as far as the Government 
was concerned, the welfare of the workers had been their primary obligation. Other- 
wise it would be in danger of losing the moral )ustification for its existence. The 
Government steadily adhered to the principles chalked out by the Labour Commis- 
sion, which were a valuable guide. The conditions in Indian social and industrial 
spheres were different from other countries. Hence the need for a steady and care- 
ful policy on the part of the Government to avoid any resultant evils and dangers 
that had resulted in many countries. He hoped the bill would bring forward prac- 
tical and suggestive criticisms from interested quarters. 

Mr, N, M. Joshi criticised the Government for being too slow in giving effect to 
many recommendations of the Labour Commission and from the progress made 
since the publication of the report he thought it would not give effect ever to the 
most important ones for many years to come. The Labour Commission was appoin- 
ted very late as a compliment to the growth of Commission in India. He wanted 
the Government against too gradual evolution whi(?h made revolution possible. 

As for the measure before ihe House, he did not see why there should be any 
distinction of treatment between workers in various fields of employment. He wanted 
the Government to adopt o bolder policy of widening the application of the Com- 
pensation Act to all kinds of workmen, including agriculturists and private motor 
car owners. He suggested that the programme of stale insurance be made compulory 
so as to provide against all risks. He thought the application of compensation 
should be extended even to factories employing less than 50 men. Concluding, he 
appealed for increased rates of compensation. 

Mr. B. Das and Mr. Gunjal also supported the motion, which was adopted. 

Import Duties on Galvanised Iron and Steel 

Sir George Rainy moved that the present increased import duties on galvanised 
iron and steel pipes and sheets be imposed till March 31, 1934, said that the duties 
should not be reduced unless the Goverttroent is satisfied that the circumstances 
have chaitged so radically as to render the maintenance of the duties at the increased 
rates clearly unnecessary and undesirable. 

He informed the House that the Tat as bad given a written undertaking that 
from next April th( y would produce 4.C00 tons of galvanised sheets per month, 
which was 40 per cent of the total consumption in India. 

Mr, Morgan moved an amendment that in case of iron and steel sheets not 
labricated and galvanised the duty should be reduced to Es. 54. 
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Sir Oeorge Rainy said this would be taking away the present surcharge under 
the Emergency Finance Act. The House at this stage adjourned. 


Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Biel 


23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly proceeded to discuss to-day the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill as sent by the Select Committee. Sir Oeorge Rainy pointed 
out that all members of the Committee except two and including himself had appended 
dissenting minutes. He deprecated the tendency to treat the questions of protection 
as if they were questions concerning particular firms, and not generally a development in 
industry. He looked forward to the establishment of Indian firms for the manufacture of 
bamboo paper pulp industry. But in the case of existing firms, it was not right to 
employ compulsion as regards Indianisation. Speaking as an individual and not as 
a Government member, he emphasised that firms engag(‘d in industry and receiving 
protection from legi^^lature to take reasonable measures to comply with the fi^eling 
expressed in this House as regards providing facilities for training Indians. He did 
not think that the proportion of Indians on the directorate was so important as 
that of training Indians. He affirmed the view taken by the Government that, 
while conditions as to in.mrporation and registration with rupee capital and provision 
of facilities for training Indians could be imposed on new companies, it was not 
right to impose them on companies already engaged in the industry at a time when the 
scheme of assistance was approved. He was, therefore, unable to agree that Govern- 
ment should not give any concessions to any particular firms by placing no orders 
with them. 


Mr. B. Das asked the Commerce Member to translate his personal opinion, which 
was supported by all sections of the House, into a national mandate and incorpo- 
rate it in the Statute. Where was the question of moral obligation when the ques- 
tion of finance was involved ? He wanted not the moral obligation on companies. 

Mr. Sitar am Raja quoted from the speech of Sir Atul Ciiaittrjce in 1922 and 
the policy of Government enunciated in 1924 and suspected that there must have 
been a chance in favour of the existing companies with regard to obligations as to 
indianisation. He affirmed that there was no desire on the part of the Assembly 
^ impose any unjust restrictions on the existing companies but demanded that 
Government should give patronage or concessions only to those who encouraged 
Indians to receive training. 


^ Mr. R. K Shanrnukham Chetty treated this Bill as regards the policy of protec- 
tion in the same manner as he treated the Wire and Wire Nails Industry Billi 
because their object now was to create conditions for the manufacture of raw 
material required for paper industrv. He was satisfied with the Taritf Board's 
findings that the quality and price of the paper would be satisfactory and economi- 
cal with the encouragement given to the industry. He further accepted the findings 
of the Board in regard to the effect of duty on imported wood pulp in deciding the 
duty on imported paper, and further that whatever disadvantage might accrue to 
the pap^ industry will be the result of the imposition of surcharge on the duty oo 
paper, do no case had been made out for reducing the duty on wood pulp. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar supported the observations of Mr. Ohetty and 
agreed that it was difficult to impose discrimination between the existing firm and 
the incoming firm. But he could not be satisfied with the lip sympathy offered by 
Mr. Morgan that the industry was fully alive to the sentiments of the House. 
^'cauBo the past experience was not helpful here. He, however, urged on ihd 
Government, to give concessions only to those companies which gave training to 
Inmans. Did not Government give advertisements to one section of newspapera 
and put the Congress papers on ban ? Similarly they could give orders to those 
paper firms which complied with the conditions as to Indianizaiion 

m tbn nbw . resolution of the All-India Journalists' Associa- 

)n tno object to raising the oercentage of mpr»bnnif»i 4 l 


tion thp object to rai^BioK the P^rce-ntaRe orm7ehani;:i 

I was contrary to the findings of the Tariff Board. 


from 65 to 75 per cent which 

Sir Edgar Wood said that Indianisation was proceeding very ranidlv itrwl 

the ri,ht people werl no? alSayf',? be hS 
eitner tor training or .for beine on the directorate. He waB. however ooDosed ta 
Indtanuauon by loroe, when £lr. Da. interrupted: ^You al? 
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Mv, Desouxa regretted that the companies far from using indigenous materials 
tried to fill the pockets of their own shareholders with profits by importing large 
quantities of the wood pulp. He thought that the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment was not quite satisfactory and the Legislature had every right to demand 
strict compliance. 

Sir Cotvasjee Jehanngir did not care how many Indians were on the directorate, 
but insisted that at least 75 per cent should be Indian capital so that the profits of 
the industry would remain in the country. He demanded an undertaking from 
every industry which sought protection to the Government to offer training to 
Indian ^prentices in large numbers so that those companies might have efficient 
Indians. Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans that the future House which 
would be different from the present would totally refuse protection unless the con- 
ditions now suggested were rigidly accepted and then the Europeans would accept 
them. 

Sir Harisim Gour joined issues wuth Sir Cowasjee and pointed out that the 
attitude of >Sir Edgar Wood was roost deplorable. He had raised the cry of expro- 
priation and had compelled him to intervene. He said that if Europeans took up 
that attitude then it would only foree Indians to report that they were exploittrs 
and as such had no right to citizenship of the Slate, that they were traders and not 
citizens and therefore not entitled to fundamental rights. He said that tliis was not 
the way to act. The European attitude of “We are here to shako the Pagoda tree 
and shall not leave any one else to stand beneath it’’ was unreasonable and unstates- 
maniike. He advised them to take time by the forelock as under the impending 
changes they would have lesser terms than to-day. 

Am A, Das opposed the Bill and said that two crores of the tax-payers’ money 
had been wasted of which one crore had gone into the pocket iof the share-holders 
who spent only eleven lakhs in developing the industry. 

Sir George Rainy replying to the debate said that the Government took their stand 
on the Tarifi Board s report which had satisfied itself that the dilficultics that 
remained were minor. Both the Government and the Board believed that the experi- 
mental stage was over and definite results were now wanti'd. He said that the cost 
to the taxpayer of protection had been a maximum of eight lakhs as that W’as the- 
difference beiween the revenue and the protective duty. He said that the use of 
bamboo pulp had doubled during the protection period, but agned that it was 
proportionate to the increase in ihe manufacture of paper. He took his stand on the 
Government policy that it could not compel the existing companies to take Indians. 
He said that it was business prudence and moral obligan'on lor these firms to do 
80. He hoped that as a result of the debate there would be a cU finite change in 
the mills’ attitude, but at a stage when the constitutional question was under discus- 
sion the Government could not prejudice the issue. 

The House agreed to take the Bill into consideration and adjourned till the next 
day, the 24th, February, wiien further discussion of the Bill was taken up clause 
by clause. 

Mr, A, Das moved that protection be limited to four years instead of seven years 
as the industry had taken to fulfil the purpose for which protection given. Mr. 
Morgan opposed the amendment and said that any lack of confidence in the mea- 
sure of protection would prevent capital being invested in new machinery for the 
purpose of development of the industry which has now passed the stage of experi- 
ment and was ripe for development. 

Shanmukham Chetty shared the disappointment expressed by others, but 
said that the industry was not entirely to blame for lack of progress and both the 
Government and the House had refused to accept the Tariff’ Board’s proposal for 
financial help to a company to buy certain type of new machinery for experimental 
purpose^ The proposed protection must be given for seven years. 

oir George Rainy added if protection was given, it must achieve the results aimed. 

The amendment of Mr. A. Das was negatived without division. 

MT,Ahdul Matin Chaudhury next moved that newsprint containing 65 per cent 
Of mechanical wood pulp be. as hitherto, exempted from duty and that the proposal 
W raise it to 70 per cent was contrary to Sir George Rainy’s own proposal as 
Tariff Board and would certainly injure the newspaper profession 
especially as he quoted the most divergent reeulis from the tests of how much 
mecnanical wood pulp newsprint contained. A margin of error must be kept at 
legft as It IS to-day. 
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Afr. Shanmuhham Ohetty asked the Commerce Member to give an assurance that 
the newspaper industry would not bo affected, and that there would be no extra 
tax en it. He opposed the amendment and said the purpose was really to prevent 
the paper being imported on a lower rate which contained less than 65 per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp, and that the Assembly certainly must prevent it. 

Sir George Rainy said that news-print was defined in America and in the 
recent Import Duty Bill in England as containing 70 per cent of mechanical 
wood pulp. He gave an assurance that instructions would be issued to allow 
newsprint containing above 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp on lower duty, 
but that any paper containing a proportion less than 65 would be rigidly askra 
a higher duty save in exceptional cases. This, he maintained, was a better method 
of ensuring the purpose of the legislature. 

The amendment of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was negatived by 53 against 
28 votes. 

Before the Assembly adjourned for lunch the House passed the Bamboo Paper 
Protection Bill without division or a dissentient voice, but Dewan Bahadur T. 
Kangachariar, Mr. L. N. Misra and B. Dae uttered notes of warning to the industry 
to “behave well” and not to come again for protection at the end of seven years. 
They urged that the industry should, in the meanwhile, use indigenous bamboo 
pulp and help Iiidiauisation by giving training to Indians in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Mr. B. Das reiterated Mr. Rangachariar’s warning and suggested that 
by 1939 the House would be a great democratic body, and so the industry must bo 
careful. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the industry assured, amidst cheers, that the training 
of Indians would be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, andi that the industry 
would not shirk any enquiries as to the rapidity or manner in which* this assurance 
would be fulfilled. 

Sir George Rainy thought that the House would welcome the assurance of Mr. 
Morgan and said that the Government of India would institute an enquiry at the 
en^d of about 10 months. 

Protection Op Steel Pipes 

After lunch the question of protection for galvanised iron and steel pipes and 
sheets came up. This was partly discussed on the 22ud instant on the resolution of 
Sir George Rainy, who on behalf of Government recommended the continuance of 
protection for two years together with a suggestion that this protective duty should 
not be reduced in the meantime, unless the Government was satisfied that circum- 
stances have so changed as to render the maintenance of duties at increased rates 
clearly unnecessary and undesirable”. 

To this motion, there was an amendment by Mr, Morgan reducing the amount 
to Rs. 54. The Tariff Board had recommended Rs. 67 per ton whereas Mr. Morgan 
suggested Rs. 13 less. 

M9, Shanmukham Ohetty said that he found himself in a dilemma. Last year 
the Commerce Member had spoken approvingly of the bounty system. Yet this 
year Government was raising import duties. There was no disagreement on the 
question of giving assistance to the industry but why should Government impose a 
burden on the consumer beyond the needs of the industry ? Already as the result 
of the last duty there was reduced use of galvanised sheets in India in 1930-31. 
While the total consumption in India was 90,000 ton of galvanised sheets the Tatas’ 
actual output was 33,000 tons. So for giving protection to the extent of 11 lakhs 
the country was being asked to bear an additional burden of 33 lakhs. But judging 
the present selling price of the Tatas, the amendment of Mr. Morgan to reducing 
the duty to Rs. 54 could not be supported. As for the overhead charges, Mr. 
Ohetty quoted the figures showing a reduction of Europeans on ’ the management 
from 125 to 84. The amendment of Mr. Morgan was lost without division. 

Mr, B, Das then moved an amendment for giving protection not for two years 
but for only one year, so that next year at this time the Assembly might ascertain 
to what extent Indianisation had been made up. 

Sir George Rainy accepted the amendment which was carried. 

Mr, Amamatk Dutt moved an amendment that before the end of March this 
year the Tatas should give an undertaking that they would produce the whole 
20 
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requirements of India or allow subsidiary companies financed by Indian mon^ to 
do so. He regarded the amtfsndment as innocent and appealed to Sir George Eainy 
to accept it. 

Sir George Eainy opposing the amendment said that it was not possible for Tatas 
to produce the, entire requirements of India, nor would capital be available for sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The amendment was rejected. The resolution of the Government as amended 
giving protection for one year instead of two was then passed. 

Working Hours in Coal Mines 

Sir J. Shore moved a resolution that the Government having considered the 
Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in coal mines adopted at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Conference recommends that they should exa- 
mine the possibility of reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in mines in 
India and plaoe the results before the Assembly. The Government of India’s attitude 
regarding the Convention which applied to European countries was for sometime of 
benevolent neutrality, but the question of hours of employment in coal mines was 
examined by the Eoyal Commission on Labour and a Select Committee 
of the Assembly in 1928. The resolution would permit of examination of these 
reports. 

Mr. Joshi by an amendment urged that the resuls of examination should be 
placed before the Simla session. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury welcomed the change in Government attitude. 

Sir J. Shore opposed the amendment and said that nothing would be gained by 
hurrying with the examination, lie promised not to allow delay. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was negatived and Sir J. Bhore’s resolution was 
carried. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Railway Budget 1932-33 

25th, FESRTJARy — Introducing the Eailway Budget for 1932-33 in the 
Assembly to-day, the Railway Member in the course of his speech said 

It is once more iny duty to present to the Assembly the Railway Budget estimate 
for the coming year. On this occasion no change has been made in the form of the 
papers to be placed in the hands of honourable members of sufficient importance to 
require separate notice^ In the preparation of the budget I have, as always, 
received the greatest assistance from the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner and the members and staff of the Railway Board. A special word of 
thanks is also due to the members of the Standing Committee on Railway Finance 
for the help they have given us throughout the year. 

I have no doubt that, as on former occasions, honourable members when giving 
notice oi motions for reductions in the demands will indicate briefly the questions 
they wish to raise. The advantages of this practice are so obvious that I need not 
dilate upon them. 

Financial Results of 1930-31 

The anticipations we formed a year ago as to the financial results of the work- 
ing of the railways in 1930-31 were very nearly fulfilled. We expected that the loss 
on all the railways, both commercial and strategic, would be 5X crores, and that it 
would be necessary to withdraw nearly 11 crores from the reserve in .order to pay 
the contribution to general revenues. The actual sum taken from the reserve exceeded 
the estimate by only 6 lakhs, but it is fair to add that the working expenses 
were nearly a crore above the figure taken in the revised estimates, this excess being 
underbalanced by ^n increase in the arrear adjustments with the depreciation fund. 

Revised Estimate for 1931-32 

If my estimate of the financial results of 1930-31 proved to be very near the 
mark, the case is far otherwise with the current year. We budgetted for a heavy 
reduction of expenditure as a result of the economy measures which railway ad- 
ministrations had already started, and here our expectations have been more than 
fulfilled, for our working expenses are likely to be less by nearly 3 crores than the 
bpdget figure. But this result, satisfactory in itself, is far more than counter- 
balanced by a substantial decline in our earnings. The figures I shall give in order 
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to explain the position are those for the commercial lines, for the loss on the strate- 
gic railways at 2 crorea is very close to our estimate, and it was unnecessary to 
refer to them further. 

When I presented the budget estimates for the current year to the House, 1 
anticipated an improvement in the gross traffic receipts of about 6 crores. Of this 
sum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares 
and for the rest it was assumed that the latter part of the year would show some 
improvement in traffic. As honourable members are no doubt aware from the state- 
ment of traffic earnings which we publish weekly, our hope that the cold weather of 
1931-32 would be marked by an upward tendency in trade and some relief of the 
prevailing economic depression has not been fulfilled. I had always believed that a 
change for the better might begin towards the end of September, but although that 
month was certainly marked by changes of a somewhat startling character— changes 
which may contain within them the seeds of a real trade improvement in the future 
—I fear it cannot bo said that they have as yet resulted in any appreciable advantage 
to the railway revenues. Instead of being about G crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are lower by more than 8 crores. Both goods earn- 
nings and passenger earnings have fallen off by about per cent, and every 
class of traffic has been affected. It is evident that both the severity and the dura- 
tion of the economic crisis through which the world is passing were under-estimated 
a year ago and that I was over-sanguino in anticipating that the current year 
would find us already on the up grade. 

The position, as disclosed in the revised estimates, compares with the budget 
figures as follows : We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the total charges 
at nearly 98 crores, leaving a surplus for the year of 3 crores. Of this latter sum 
about 2 crores would in any case have been required to meet the loss on the 
strategic railways and balance of about 1 crore should have been left towards the 
contribution. It was recognised, therefore, that the reserves would ^ have to be 
drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution. Actually, 
our. total receipts are now estimated at 86 crores and our total charges at 94 
crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit of 7 >4 crores. This figure is 
raised to crores by the loss on the strategic railways, and it becomes necessary 
to exhaust the balance of the reserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the general revenues but to meet a part of the deficit. The amount in the reserve 
fund does not exceed 5 crores, and, in order to balance the accounts, the only 
expedient open to us is a temporary loan of 4}4 crores from the depreciation fund. In 
effect this means that after paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance re- 
maining falls short by this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

For the year 1932-33 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88/3-4 crores 
and the total charges 94^ crores. The loss on the commercial lines is therefore 
crores, and to this must be added the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, 
the total deficit for the year being crores. As there is now no balance in the 
reserve fund, the whole of this sum has to be made good by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at this 'point that, by a chan^ in 
accounting methods, both the earnings and the expenditure are higher by about 
3 X crores than they would have been under the system previously lollowea. This 
fact should be remembered when any comparison is made with the figures of the 
previous year. 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of traffic 
will be about the same as it has been during 1931-32. The enhancements of 
rates and fares thatlhave been introduced this year by particular railways and the 
general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earnings by about 1 crore, 
and it is only to this extent that we expect any improvement in our revenues. 
Both in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 our estimate of receipts proved unduly optimistic, 
and on this occasion we have felt it necessary to taxe a conservative figure. To 
attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial system under the world con- 
ditions which now prevail is largely a matter of guess work, 'but while on the 
one hand I can see definite reason for thinking that auring the next twelve 
months the volume of business will show much expansion, on the other 
hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any further marked deterioration. 
In these circumstances, it is hardly possible to do otuerwifBe than to take the cur- 
rent level of earnings as the basis of our estimate. 

If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have already referred, 
our working expenses next year are expected to he nearly 2 crore^ lower than in 
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thifl year. Out of this sum IX crores is due to the emergency cut in pay, which 
will be in force for the whole year instead of for part of the year only. The 
balance is not far short of 50 lakhs, but account must also be taken of an automatic 
increase of 25 lakhs in the amount required for depreciation, and an increase in fuel 
charges by 37 lakhs owing to the surcharge on coal freight. When allowance is 
made for both these factors, the reduction in working expenses, apart from the cut 
in pay, is raised to about 1 crore. If this result is achieved, the position will not, 
I think, be unsatisfactory. It is to be remembered that by the end of the current 
year 400 miles of new lines will have been opened, and there is also an automatic 
increase in expenditure caused by the annual increments earned by the staff. These 
are items which raise our costs whether we will or not, and they have to be set off 
against the reductions in items fully under our control. But I should like to make 
it plain that while we have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger reduction in 
ex^nditure as compared with the present year, there is no intention that the eco- 
nomy campaign should be relaxed in the slightest degree. Only the most ridd 
control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever economies are possible, 
can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, and every effort will be used to 
bring about this result. 

Capital Programme 

The activities of the railways on the capital side have been subjected to as close 
a restriction as on the revenue side. The financial , circumstances of the .time are 
such as to leave us no option, and the programme of new works has been ruthlessly 
pruned. The total sum provided is only Of crores, of which the major portion is 
debitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our development work to this 
extent is only possible by limiting the sums allotted for new construction to one 
crore^ which will enable us very nearly to complete all the lines now under cons- 
truction. By the end of next year the Sagaing bridge over the Irrawaddy will be 
the only unfinished item, and it will be very near completion, as the sum required 
for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. So far as open line works are con- 
cerned, the only works for which any large provision has been made are the re- 
building and strengthening of certain important bridges where the work could not 
be postponed any longer consistently with the safety of the public. I^y the end of 
next year therefore the capital expenditure to which Government sianas committed 
will be reduced to a very low figure, and capital expenditure can be limited strictly 
in accordance with the financial exigencies of the time. 

Financial Position of Railways 

This brings me to the end of ray review of the figures included in the revised 
estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-33, and I have 
deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as possible. It has^ been cus- 
tomary in the latter part of the budget speech to enlarge on one or other of the 
more important aspects of railway policy. On this occasion it will perhaps be better 
to keep more closely to the financial position of the railways, and to examine from 
a broader point of view what this position is. There is the more reason for adop- 
ting this course, because a policy of retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits 
any attempt to pursue an active policy of development and improvement in any 
direction, and for the moment many of our plans are at a Btandstill. It is a matter 
of particular regret to myself that our schemes for improving the conditions of 
service of our lower paid staff have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing 
up has been general and felt in all departments. 

Two Points of View 

From the year 1922-23 up to the year 1929-30 the commercial lines had a surplus 
in every year and were able to make substantial contributions in aid of general 
revenues. In the three years from 1930-31 onwards, however, there are deficits, as- 
certained or estimated, amounting to 7X crores. These deficits can be 

viewed from one or other of two different points of view. In one aspect what in 
effect they mean is that the full amount which ought to be allocated to the depre- 
ciation fund cannot be provided owing to insufficiency of earnings. This does not 
mean that the railways nave been un^le to meet out of revenue the sums actually 
in each year in the replacement of assets, but that they have failed to provide the 
,full sum required to be set aside if the future is to be safeguarded, and our ability 
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ensured to meet fully our accumulated revenues ail sums required for replacement 
in the future. It is not an uncommon practice for commercial concerns to regulate 
their actual allocations to depreciation in any particular year not on theoretical 
grounds but on the basis of the actual results of the yearns working. The mere 
fact therefore that our railways have not been able for three years in succession to 
meet out of current earnings the depreciation charges in full is not in itself an 
argument against their ultimate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the unfavourable conditions will gradually pass away, so that the losses 
incurred in lean years may be made good in the more prosperous years which 
follow. 

The other way of viewing the position is this. Ordinarily, a company railway in 
any country in the world would have raised part of the capital invested in the line by 
means of prior charges such as debentures, and another part in the form of ordi- 
nary shares. I will not complicate the comparison by referring to preference shares 
which might be held to fall in the one class or the other according as the dividend 
was cumulative or non-cumulative. When trade is depressed and railway earnings 
decrease, it becomes impossible to maintain the same distributions out of the balance 
rernaining after the working expenses have been covered. In that case, the ordinary 
dividends would first be sacrificed, the provision for depreciation woiila come next, 
and the prior charges last of all, because failure to meet them would be an act of 
insolvency. A State-managed railway, however, is usually in a different position, 
and certainly this is true of the Indian Railways. The whole of the capital has 
been raised in the form of what is equivalent to debentures, for the ordinary share 
capital of the company-managed lines is a negligible proportion of the total. It is 
true, therefore, to say that, before any allocation can be made for depreciation, interest 
has to be paid in full on the whole of the capital invested in the undertaking. The 
point to which I draw attention is this that so far as the commercial lines are 
concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary 
shares instead of in the form of fixed interest-bearing securities, it would be poss- 
sible in each case of the three deficit years, to meet the depreciation charges in full 
by means of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometimes expressed as to the solvency of the Indian railways, it 
IS important, I think, to bear this aspect of the case in mind. What we have to 
face, even when the country is passing through the severest economic crisis which 
the world has yet seen, is no worse than that which an ordinary commercial under- 
taking has to grapple with, when all obligatory expenditure can be met in full 
but dividends on the ordinary shares cannot be paid. 

I may be asked, however, what about the contributions to general views ? The 
obligation imposed on the railways by the Separation Convention to pay an annual 
contribution amounting to 1 per cent, of the capital at charge— subject to minor 
variations m amount according to the financial results of each year— can be viewed 
measure of taxation imposed on the railways, or as being in the nature of an 
additional distribution of profits which the taxpayer, who is, 1 take it, the ordinary 
shareholder of the undertaking, may fairly claim to receive in addition to the re- 
coupment of the interest he himself has to pay on the money invested in the con- 
cern. I am not interested at the moment to consider which of these two views is 
the inore accurate one, but whichever view is adopted, it is clear that when trade 
is suffering from acute depression, it may be impossible either to realise a tox on 
railway reveiiues or to earn any additional distribution of the nature of a dividend 
or bonus. This has always been recognised, and for this reason the Separation 
Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of the profits of 
the good years, so that when the lean years came, the contribution would 
have been' collected in advance. Three years ago when the balance in the reserve 
fund amounted to about crorcs it seemed that a sufficient fuud had been ac- 
cumulated to tide the railways over even a series of 3 or 4 years of bad trade But 
what we have had to face during the last two years, and must continue to face in the 
year, is something much more serious than an ordinary trade depression, namely a 
catastrophic decline in prices accompanied by the greatest slump in trade which the 
world has yet seen. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other 
commercial undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on security against 
conditions of this kind. Such emergencies have to be faced as they arise and mea- 
sures taken to meet the immediate exigencies of moment. They cannot be planned 
out in advance. ^ 
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Rates and Fares 

On the revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties by making; 
certain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by this means 
additional income could be obtained. The increases made have been mainly in 
connection with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares and parcel rates, 
but about six weeks ago a surcharge of 15 per cent was imposed on coal freights 
apart from shipment and bunker coal, and this is by far the most important 
cnange in goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, because 1 should have been 
most unwilling to agree to it, had the financial position of the railways been less 
serious than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the interests of the railways 
to keep coal freights at the lowest level commercially possible, because cheap coed 
is essential to industrial development, and industrial development means increased 
traffic for the railways. But on this occasion circumstances left no alternative. It 
could not be doubted that a higher charge, to the extent imposed, could in fact be 
realised without diminishing traffic, and even with the addition made, our coal 
freights still remain at a very low level. t 

In my budget speech last year I explained ray view that no solution of our 
difficulties was to be found in any general increase in the level of freights and fares, 
and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the conviction which I then 
formed. Conditions being what they are, and the root cause of all our difficulties 
being the lack of purchasing power of the community as a whole any general in- 
crease in freights and fares would defeat its own object. The subject wdiich has 
engaged my own attention during the last year has been rather the converse question 
whetner we might not secure increased revenue from a reduction in freights on cer- 
tain commodities owing to the expansion in the volume of traffic which 
follow. In particular, in accordance with the undertaking w’hich I gave in my budget 
speech last year, the cniestion of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn 
and was discussed witii the Agents of the lines principally concerned. But I have 
not yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight reduction in any class of agricul- 
tural produce could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as things 
stand to-day, such a loss could not be faced. The sole experiment we have made in 
this direction, namely, the reduction in the wheat freight to Karacmi which was 
made in July last, was not so successful as to encourage us to undertake further 
experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes which took place shortly after- 
wards in the level of prices within and outside India, the export of wheat became 
impossible, and no increase in the volume of 'traffic followed, but merely a diver- 
sion of trade within India from one route to another involving an appreciable loss 
of revenue to the railways. 

Cotton Freights 

■Jbe question of cotton freights, as I have already said, received special attenUon, 
and had prices remained at the level which they touched at the bemnmng of .Sep- 
tember last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing level of freights 
could not be maintained, since it was becoming doubtful whether, without a reduc- 
tion, the crop would move. The departure from the gold standard, however, in 
that month brought about an immediate rise in cotton prices, and this tendency 
became subsequently still more accentuated owing to an unexpected shortage in the 
cotton crop, csjiccially in the Central Provinces and Berar. With prices as they now 
stand, Government are satisfied that there is no danger that the cotton crop will not 
move, and no adequate grounds have been established for the reduction in freight. 
The general question, however, is one which requires constant and close observation, 
and I have personally drawn the attention of the Agents of the principal lines to 
the necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked. 

Retrenchment 

Throughout' the year the one subject on which the time and energies of every 
one connected with the Railway department have been concentrated has been 
Retrenchment. Into the details of the subject I will not enter now, for hon. ^em- 
bers will find full particulars of the action taken in order to bring ^wn expenditure 
in the Railway Board’s memorandum, and in the special memorandum which has 
been prepared to show the action taken on the report of the Retrenchment dud- 
Committee, and no doubt 1 shall have opportunities of dealiug with the subject 
when the cuts are^ moved. In the main, cost have been reduced not by any specta- 
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cular curtailment of activities, but by the aggregation of an immense number of 
small economies in every branch of the administration. This is an aspect of the 
case to which I drew special attention last year, and I need not dilate upon it 
again. I should like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable services of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-committee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance we have obtained from their recommendations. To a 
very large extent we have found it possible to take action on the lines suggested, 
and where we have found it impossible to go quite so far as the Committee wished 
we have given their views the most careful consideration before departing from 
them. 

Appointment of an Expert Committee 


One of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee was the appointment of an 
expert committee to go further into the question. ITiat was a recommendation 
which I welcomed, for I am convinced that the railways of India have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from a review of their practices and methods by experts 
with railway experience in other countries. We took all steps possible to bring 
about the constitution of such a committee which would visit India during the 
current cold weather. We were disappointed, however, to find that the services of 
the experts whom we hoped to obtain could not bo secured, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the appointment of the committee must be postponed. The 
object aimed at in the appointment of such a committee is of course something 
much more far-reaching than the mere enforcement of economy in the ordinary 
sense, for it may involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the qualifications of the members should be of the high- 
est kind. It is my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methods of working may 
be reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge of 
what is done elsewhere. 

The question may be asked— what is to bo the future financial position of the 
Indian Railways and how are they to emerge from the very difficult position in 
which they now stand ? These are questions with far-reaching implications and easier 
to ask than to answer, but one thing at least is certain, that since the crisis was 
brought about not by any circumstances peculiar to India but by economic condi- 
tions extending over the world, a permanent solution of the problem can be achieved 
only on a worldwide scale. The various countries in the world are now so closely 
knit together that conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaehing 
effects on all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to 
enter into any analysis of the world conditions to which I have referred, but this 
perhaps may be said that, if the statesmen of the world fail to find a solution of 
the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian railways 
is merely one very small item in a long list of commercial undertakings of all sorts 
whose very existence will be threatened. 


General DUcutnon of Railway Budget 

29th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day for the general discussion of the 
railway budget. m 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed^ speaking first on the railway budget, referred to capital 
expenditure, and said that sufficient control was not exercised in the matter of cons- 
truction of electric power houses at Kalyau railway station and at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. The result was that the expenditure had during the last few years 
increas^ enormously. As for the working expenses regarding establishment, Dr. 
Ziauddin complained that Indians were beii^ retrenched more than Europeans and 
drew attention to the fact that on the E. I. Railway alone gazzetted officers had 
actually increased by nine during last year. He also complained of duplication of 
work by the organisation of divisional inspectors, and said that the interests of 
Muslims deserved to be better looked after. • 

Sir Hugh Cocke said the Assembly must share the responsibility in the matter 
of capital exjfenditure like that on the Kalyan power house and also in regard to 
me construction of new lines. The rate of capital expenditure, however, had slowed 
down since last year. Alluding to the competition of motor traffic with railways, 
Sir Hugh Oocke thought that there must be greater co-ordination between the two 
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forms of transport, and in fact there must be one Minister for all communications. 
He also sugp^ested that, instead of developing feeder lines, the Government should 
spend on making new roads. Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Rainy 
for his services to India. (Cheers). 

Mr, Shanmukham Chetty^ surveying the figures of the last few years, alluded to 
the certainty that railway revenue in the next few years would never go above 
Bs. 95 crores, which was also the observation of the railway retrenchment committee 
(over which he presided!. He further analysed the figures, particularly interest 
charges, etc., and said tnat the problem of the future would be how to make 
good a deficit of Rs. 10 crores per annum. Therefore, a thorough overhauling 
of the methods of railway working had been recommended by the retrenchment com- 
mittee. Mr. Chetty referr^ to the motor traffic competition and said amidst murmurs of 
dissent that it was very unwise for the Government to allow motor traffic in India 
on roads parallel to railways. In India, unlike in England, the state was the 4 wner 
of railway property, and in this country of long distances there were only 40,000 
miles of railway lines. While there was a need for motor traffic to enable quick 
transport, it was very unwise of the Government to allow this to directly compete 
with railways. The Indian taxpayers owned the entire railway property and their 
interests would be affected if motor traffic was allowed to grow on roads directly 
parallel to railway lines. He, therefore, suggested greater co-ordination and some 
provision in the constitution ensuring such co-ordination as otherwise federal provin- 
ces might later claim to develop their own traffic which might affect the interests of 
railways. He joined Sir Hugh Cocke in paying a tribute to Sir George Rainy 
for his genial courtesy. 

Mr, Yamin Khan said that in the midst of world trade depression it was not 
possible to produce a better railway budget. He opposed an increase in rates and 
fares as had been suggested by Sir Henry Gidney, but strongly urged a reduction of 
salaries. In his opinion, more attention should be given to road development in 
order to encourage motor traffic. 

Mr, Sitarama Raju asked the Government why they appointed retrenchment 
committees and spent enormous amounts on them while they did not want to supply 
them with full facta and give effect to their recommendations. Abnormal sums had 
been spent after the separation of audit and accounts, which was unjustified. The 
3 r stoutly opposed the creation of a statutory Railway Board. The Railway 
expenditure had not been reduced and the number of mi^mbers had also not 
been reduced as yet in accordance with the Chetty Committee’s report. 

Mr, B, Das paid glowing tributes to Sir George Rainy who w^as an official from 
his province — Bihar and Orissa. He thought it was time when the loss on the 
strategic lines which were mainly kept for military purposes should not be merged 
into the general railway earnings. He did not agree with Mr. Chetty that experts 
should he brought only from England and the Dominions and wanted them also 
from foreign countries like America, Germany, etc. Dealing with finances Mr. Das 
held that the Government themselves were responsible for the fall in railway earnings 
because it was they who created the political disorder which created insecurity in the 
minds of the people. People. had also no money on account of the fall in prices. If the 
world trade depression was responBible for the loss in the earnings it was only about 25 
per cent, whereas this political turmoil brought a loss of 75 per cent. 

Mr, C, S, Rang a Iyer thought that in such a big country as India 40, (XX) 
miles of railways were not sufficient and must be enormously increased. He suggest- 
ed a better control of roads which were now in the hands of the provincial Govern- 
ments so that there might be no misunderstanding. He pointed out many cases 
where wrong estimates were presented, but they actually ended in over-expenditure. 
He did not agree with Mr. Sykes in comparing the wages of agriculturists and the 
lowest paid railwaymen as the railwaymen were entrusted with more responsible 
duties and actually the lives of many hundreds of people every day remained 
in their hands. It was but fair they should be paid more. Finally, the 
speaker congratulated the* Commerce Member on his ability in explaining 
the Government position to the Opposition but only he disagreed with his budget 
calculations. 

Bhai Parmanand bitterly complained of preferment in the railway services. 
While conceding 25 per cent, posts for Midiomedans he objected to their asking for 
more on the railways which were an all-India concern. He described the Muslims* 
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demands as ‘irrational and antinational’ and said there could be no graver injustice 
than that a person of the minority community should get preference not on 
grounds of merit but merely because he was a Muslim. In this connection he quot- 
ed figures from Mr. Iv. M. Hassan’s report to show that in the North-West 
Railway there were already nearly 50 per cent, of appointments in the hands 
of Mahomedans and said there was no reason for them to grumble. If 
the G. 1. P. Railway Mahomedans were less it was because Anglo- 
Indians and Christians were larger in number than their population proportion 
justified. 

Sir George Rainy winding up the debate referred to the suggestion of Sir Hugh 
Cocke and Mr. Bhunmukhara Chetty for a greater co-ordination between railways 
and motor transport and that the whole question of transport should be treated as a 
single problem. While not claiming to be an expert on this question he thought 
the course of events suggested itself that before long the necessity for co-ordination 
would be forced upon them and that some provision should be made in the constitu- 
tional structure so as to ensure co-ordination as desired. 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that he could offer no hope to Sir Henry 
Qidncy for raising the rates and fares although he wished he could raise them. 
Referring to Mr. Gbiisfiiavi’s attack on the Chief Mining Engineer, Sir George Rainy 
said it was very unfair of Mr. Ghuznavi from his privileged seat in the Assembly 
to have revived certain incidents of seven years ago when nothing had been heard 
m the public all these years and made that kind of violent attack. The 
Railway Member amid cheers declared that there was no foundation whatever for 
the statement or insinuation that the Chief Mining Engineer and his assistant 
between themselves decided as to which firm should get a tender irrespective of qua- 
lity. Concluding the Railway Member thanked the members for the courtesy 
shown to him and felt gratified to learn that his service was appreciated 
(Cheers). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Grants 

— The voting on Railway demand for grants commenced to-day 
when Sir George Rainy moved the demand for grant in respect of expenditure 
required for the Railway Board. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh, moved that the Railway Board grant be reduced to one rupee 
and treated it as a refusal to vote supplies on the ground that the railways were 
being run inefficiently^ as shown by the deficits and that the proportion of high 
European railway ofhcials was very high, while the real backbone were the subordi- 
nate services. He was supported by a number of speakers. 

SW George Rainy said that there was not a single railway administration in the 
world to-day which was not being run on a deficit. He gave figures of losses from 
other countries. He admitted that the subordinate services were the backbone of 
railways, but he added that because the backbone was there there was no iustification 
lor refusing supply to the brain. (Laughter.) 

The cut was negatived. 


Muslim Repeesentation in Railways 

Mr. Uaswood Ahmed moved a cut of Ra. 100 to urge the representation of 
services. He recalled Mr. A. M. . Hayman’s promise of 
^ improve matters. The result, he 

r«!iiI;nv*L, pee cent, in the 

0.27 per cent, in the subordinate services, while it had 
gone down by 11 per cent, in the lower services, during the year. He put in a 
claim for Muslims on the population basis, and while he was reading his speech 
statistics of the total number of gazetted officials ^nd su^ordi- 

‘What about the nationalist members interrupted : 

wnat anout the Anglo-Indian, European and Christian’ numbers 7’ 

tionfng ^hwed.-That you may find out. I have no time to lose in men- 

Maswood Ahmed maintained that Muslims were as efficient as 
others^and hoped that the crowning act of Sir George Rainy’s Sant re^wouW 
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be the issue of a circular doing justice to Muslims. It was not enough to appoint 
another committee, which, he heard, was being talked about, but they should act 
immediately. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that the Hindus were divided among anti-Hindus, pro- 
Muslim Hindus and indifferent Hindus. He personally had no objection to Muslima 
getting their fair share, but speaking from his experience in Bengal he asked the 
Muslims to equip themselves more educationally. He held that the Government 
could not be accused of being partial to any community. The present proportion of 
various communities was due to the exigencies of the case. It was no use flattering 
the Commerce and Railway Members as Mr. Maswood had done. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that the question was of political sigriificance and had no 
Hindu-Muslim or communal colour. He instanced the case of the non-Brahmin 
movement whose birth he saw and whose efforts and organization has succeeded in 
winning them better representation in the State services where these had hitherto 
been the monopoly of foahmins. Apart from the railway services he alluded to the 
fact that in the entire Government of India secretariat there were only two Muslim 
juniors from Bengal. The fault for this lay with the Muslim members from Bengal, 
He emphasised that efficiency must be upheld but informed Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
that quite a large supply of competent Muslim youths was available in Bengal. 
Moreover, he said that if appointments were offered to Muslims in Bengal that would 
itself provide a stimulus to the spread of education among the Muslims in that 
province. The Muslims had a fair share in uneducated railway labour but 
the discrepancy occurred only in respect of educated labour. He pleaded 
that a machinery be devised to keep a constant touch with the railway administra- 
tive authorities to see that this question was solved. No hard and fast rules should 
be laid down. 

Mr. A. M. Hayma^i. replying to the criticism, said that there was no basis for 
the charge that the Government had been slack to carry out its promises. It had 
done its best in the past three years. He said that the proportion of Muslims in the 
Htate-managed railways had grown from 28.02 in 1929 to 28.5 in 1930 and 28.6 in 
1931. He said that these figures had a special significance in that the period covered 
included retrenchment when crores of expenditure had to be reduced with inevitable 
effect on establishments which consumed eight annas in every rupee of expenditure. 
The Railway Board gave a lead to the railway administrations that the discharge of 
railway employees must be so conducted that the communal proportion of Muslims 
was not lowered. When it w'as remembered that the Muslima generally were junior 
and according to the normal procedure w’ould have been the first sufierers the fact 
that their proportion had not decreased but somewhat increased showed that the 
promises had been energetically fulfilled. 

Mr. Maswood Ahfmed briefly replied the debate and withdrew the motion after 
which the House adjourned. 

Convenience to Travellinc Public 

2nd. MARCH : — The House resumed to-day the discussion on the Railway Board 
grant and Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to urge conveniences 
to the travelling public. Mr, Ahmed mentioned various directions in which the 
convenience of passengers could be attended to. He specially urged doubling the 
line between Cawnpore and Tiindla. 

Sir George Rainij assured the House that retrenchment did not mean that there 
would be less facilities for the travelling public. He had already forwarded to the 
Agents the suggestions made by the central advisory council. He agreed with a 
previous speaker’s remark that cordial relations between the railway staff and the 
travelling public would be promoted wherever the superior staff set an example. 

When the cut was put to the vote the Opposition party did not want a division, 
but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it. The Nationalists remained neutral and the 
cut was defeated by 42 to ‘>3 votes. 

Retrenchment Policy 

Mr. Masivood Ahmed moved a token cut to discuss the Railway retrenchment 
policy. He complained that Muslims had suffered most in the economy campaign. 
He urged the retirement of senior men and hoped that the Government would not 
cry a halt in their campaign for economy on railways. 
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Mr. Hay man and Sir George Rainy spoke on behalf of the Government. When 
the motion was first put there was a general desire that the motion be withdrawn 
but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it. When, however, it was put for a second time 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed himself kept silent as also all non-official members. There 
was, however, one member who said ‘ayes’. Thereupon the Assembly divided with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 17 against 51 votes, the Nationalists and 
Independents remaining neutral. 

During the debate Sir Henry Qidney referred to the press report that there was 
a proposal to make a further retrenchment of 10,000 hands. Sir George Rainy 
promptly denied this report. Sir Henry Gidney proceeding said that there was a 
grave under-current of restlessness on the part of employees owing to the feel- 
ing of disparity of treatment regarding retrenchment between lower sub-ordinates and 
officers. 

Mr, Hayman in a lengthy speech explained the action taken by the Railway 
Board since the beginning of 1930 when revenues began to fall. The method was to 
reduce the working expenses with the least hardship to the employees. He refrained 
from dealing with those questions which were before the Railway Court of Enquiry. 
He emphasised that the discharges were made on three grounds. Firstly,, least 
efficiency ; secondly, short service and, thirdly, those who had approached the 
superannuation age. In all cases where there was*^ evidence that indiviaual men had 
not been properlv treated the Railway Board promptly took the matter and secured 
justice. He farther assured amidst applause that when the Court of Enquiry reported 
and if there were any cases of injustice to individuals in State railways the Board 
would unhesitatingly see that justice was done. He quoted figures of retrenchments 
on various railways totalling 40,502 of which the largest figures were in the E. I. 
Railway, 11,700: N. W. Railway, 9,300 and G. I. P. Railway, 8,800. Officials 
were as much affected by retrenchment as subordinates. In fact the former 
suffered more. Concluding, Mr. Hayman struck a personal note and said that as 
one who rose from the lowest ranks he always attached greater importance to the 
interests of the subordinate staff. 

^ Mr. B, Das criticised the Government for not having allowed the Retrenchment 
Committee to go into administrative details. He wanted that the railways should be 
self-supporting and contribute uniformly to the general revenues reserve and depre- 
ciation funds. But he did not want these by increasing the rates and fares as Bir 
Henry Gidney had suggested and which, if adopted, would prove to be the last 
straw on the earners back adding to the difficulties already existing in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

Favouritism on Railways 

The motion next moved was by Mr. Maswood Ahmed regarding favouritism on 
railways. He made a very brief speech. He was prepared to withdraw the cut 
motion but the House refused permission and rejected it without division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 


Control over Company-managed Railways 

3rd. MARCH -iHr. Anwarul Aunt moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to raise the 
que^ion of lack of supervision and control over company-managed railways. 

He said that the Railway Board’s instructions regarding communal recruitment 
were not obser^d by company-managed railways and they were extravagant. The 
As^m-Bengal Railways was proposing to spend a lakh of rupees on officers’ and 
staff quarters at a time of financial stress. 


Sir Alan Parsons, replying, assured the House that the power enjoyed by the 
corapany-managed railways was entirely adequate to safe- 
rn^rnm!n? H H ® He assured Mr. Anwarul ^zim that the 

M® fPKKestion of the A. B. Railway for officer’s quar- 
ters, which showed incidentally the extent of their control. He promised to forward 
to the Agents of the B. N. Railway and the S, I. Railway, respLtively, the’^lSti- 
mate requests made by Messrs. Misra, B. Das and De Souza fbr replweXiM of 
their communities in the services and on the local advisory committees. As regards 
the selection committee proposal, this was in the mind of the Railway Board ^ and 
cfai^H**^ committees would also free the House of constLt wmmunal 

The motion was withdrawn, 
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Constitutional Aspect of Railways 

Mr, Ranga Iyer moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to raise the question of the 
Railway Board in regard to the constitutional aspect. He spoke over an hour and 
lead a number of extracts from Sir William Acworth and General Hammond's books. 
He said /hat a confidential circular published by an Indian newspaper of Calcutta 
showed that Mr. Benthal had on behalf of the Europeans declared that so far as 
possible railways and ports must be removed from political control. The subject 
was one on which the Assembly should express a view, now that the Round Table 
Conference was considering the issue. 

He laid down the principle that the legislature must retain control over policy 
and capital expenditure but that the railways must be treated as a business 
proposition and must not be left either at the mercy of the railway bureaucracy or 
made the playground for caucuses and coteries of politicians. There must ^ be rio 
political interference in day to day administration, like that sometimes practised in 
the House. He discussed the system prevalent in various parts of the Empire and 
preferred the French system under which the Supreme Council for Railways exer- 
cised control and the state had a hand in determining the policy. Such a 
council must have representatives of the legislature, of business and other 
interests. 

Sir Henry Oidney said that Mr, Ranga Iyer had enunciated sound principles but had 
also practised mental somersaults. For instance, how could Mr. Ranga Iyer 
reconcile control over expenditure with the theory that there should be no control 
over day to day administration. Sir Henry outlined his scheme for railway 
administration but emphasised that all would depend on ‘when is policy and not to 
policy’, to enable them to know where the legislature’s control must end. 

Mr, Joshi argued that railways must not be treated as a commercial proposition 
but as a national service and any Railway Board must have the representation of 
third class passengers, labourers and other interests. He entirely opposed 
Parliamentary legislation to set up a statutory Railway Board. “The Indian rail- 
ways belong to India and if any board is to be created, it must be by an Act of the 
Inaian Legislature.” 

Mr, Shamnukham Chetiy said the Government of India’s despatch on reforms 
had announced principles to which none could object and the despatch had also 
suggested a detailed consideration of the subject by a commission or committee. 

That was the right track. But why had nothing been done in this direction so far ? 

He asked the members of the Round Table Conference whether there was any dis- 
cussion on the subject at the Conference. 

Sir Henry Gid7hey--l^one. 

Mr, Chetty — Yet we find the Federal Structure Committee mentioning about a 
statutory board in its report. There was General Hammond, appointed not by the 

Round Table Conference, but by the Secretary of State (laughter) to report on the 

subject. T do not know this gentleman’s credentials.’ 

Mr» B. Mr. Ranga Iyer has called him an expert. 

But he admits in his report that he has no experience of Indian Railways. 
( Opposition Applause. ) 

Mr. Chetty contested Mr Joshi’s propositions and said railways must be primarily 
treated as commercial propositions, but emphasised that as interest on railway loans 
was on the security of the revenues of India, it would be to the interests of the 
Finance Minister to see that the railways were not run at a loss and that financial 
embarrassment by such loss should be avoided. 

Continuing Mr. Chetty said that the solution of railway matters could not be 
entrusted to members of the Consultative Committee, for though they may be ex- 

E erts in other subjects, they are not experts on railway finance. The Government 
ave failed considerably to carry out their intentions as regards rates. The Railway 
Board had no policy except to charge what traffic w’ould bear. 

Mr, D, K. Lahiri Chaudkury asked how Mr. Chetty who was the protagonist of a 
State reserve bank had now become enamoured of railway experts. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal said Mr. Ranga Iyer had found more allies on the 
Government side than on the Opposition, for making the Railway Board even a 
greater expert body than it now was. His suspicion grew into alarm, when he 
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found Sir Henry Gidney become a strange bedfellow with Mr. Ranga Iyer. There 
was every reason for Sir Henry Giduey’s attitude, because he wanted for thirty 
years, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans to retain 50 to 1^0 per cent, of all 
railway appointments in the upper grades which they held at present and for that 
reason Sir Henry Gidney naturally wanted a statutory board and preferred company 
management. But how could Mr. Ranga Iyer not be aware of a development which 
had been hatched secretly and introciuced surreptitiously at the Round Table 
Conference for a Statutory Railway Board? Hardly had the talk begun of the 
people of India taking the burden of pvernment than people of other countries had 
started devising means of lightening the burden not only in railway but in postal 
and telegraph and other spheres. 


4th. if Resuming the debate to-day Sir Abdur Rahim said : ‘May 1 ask 

what is left for the legislature to have control on the policy of railways, when 
every important question of policy is thus to be taken out of the legislature’s 
purview ? Why should it be said in respect of railways alone that the legislature 
must not interfere with the day-to-day administration ? Why should railways be 
placed on a pedestal higher than the Government of India itself ? Do you mean to 
say that this Assembly is expected to criticise the daily admin istrat^iori of any 
department ? Why this discrimination in the case of railways ? The object is 
apparent. It is to remove railways entirely out of the control of the legislature.’ 

He referred next to the discussion on the subject by the Consultative Committee 
and said the communique issued on the subject left them in the dark about vital 
matters. There are members and members in every assembly and everybody is pot 
in the public interest. We should know who are the members who hold one view 
in the Consultative Committee and who the other and what reasons they advance. 
We find on every important issue the Consultative Committee says the question 
should be referred to his Majesty's Government for decision. We know that his 
Majesty’s Government has to decide them, but then why waste time and money on 
these committees ? 

The speaker next referred to the statement of Mr. Zafarullah Khan that until a 
communal settlement was announced they could not take part in the proceedings. 
Hir Abdur Rahim criticised this attitude because what was bad for the whole of 
India w^as bad for 72 million Muslims (applause), and just as what was bad for 
72 million Muslims was bad for the whole of India. (Mr. K. Ahmad : ‘Not always, 
sir’.) 

The speaker was at this stage interrupted by Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir A. Suhra- 
wardy, who declared that Sir Abdur Rahim was not speaking for the Muslim com- 
munity. Sir Abdur Rahim reported that ho had as much right to express what he 
considered was for the good of his community as any one else. 

Mr. Shafee Daudi recalled that the mandate to the R. T. C. Muslim delegation 
was not to discuss central responsibility without a previous communal settlement. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said he had heard a rumour that Mr. Shafee Daudi had once 
tendered his resignation. He maintained that Muslim members should have taken 
an effective part in those discussions. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour, leader of the Nationalists, expressed an apprehension that 
a strenuous attempt was being made to create a body which would be independent 
of the control of tne Indian legislature. What was the use, he asked, of treating as 
evergreen the out of date despatch of the Government of India on reforms ? He 
could understand the object of some Europeans and Anglo-Indians because they 
wanted to reserve the lion's share of loaves and fishes which they had hitherto been 
enjoying. Proceeding, he quoted figures of all Slate railways showing^ that of those 
whose salary was above Rs. 150, Hindus were 26 per cent or one-third of what they 
were entitled on the population basis, Muslims were 6 per cent or one-fourth of 
what they were entitled, Anglo-Indians 30 per cent or 30 times of what they were 
entitled and Europeans 25 times on the population basis, He objected to this in- 
equality and asked why this inequality should be perpetuated. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour proceeding asked : ‘It is too much to expect that the 
future Parliament of this country should be left to decide as to what should be the 
proportionate r^resentation in the public services of the country? If the recommen- 
dations of the Government of India are followed by that of General Hammond 
and of the Consultative Committee which would be translated into an Act of Parlia- 
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raent you will be sowing the seed of that discontent against which any constitution 
will afford no relief’. 

Continuing Sir Hari Singh Gour read passages from a communique of the 
C/Onsultative Committee regarding the discussions on the Statutory Board and said 
that the members of the committee had signally failed to do their duty. (Applause.) 
He affirmed that whatever may be the difference of opinion between the commu- 
nities in India they were all united that the Government of this country in the next 
eonsiitution should be an autonomous Government and not a subordinate in any 
respect of the British Parliament. 

Concluding {Sir Hari Singh Gour made it clear that the Railway Board could not 
be permitted to become a body independent of the control of the elected members of 
the legislature and that the House was against any curtailment of its powers and 
privileges and would refuse to accept a position which did not correspond to that 
which obtained in self-governing Dominions. 

Mr. K. C. Neofjy said that he had developed a general attitude of indifference because 
the House was not taken seriously either by the Government or by the people, and 
the nutliority of the House had passed over to the Viceroy’s House. He 
referred to Sir Hugh Cocke’s agreement wdth Mr. Ranga Iyer and mentioned 
that nowhere had Mr. Ranga Iyer said that there should be statutory railway board 
or that it should be established by parliamentary legislation. 

Mr. Neogy gave the House the history of how this subject came before the 
Round Table Coulcrcnce. He said that whim it appeared in the report of the 
Federal Struct ure Committee Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Sardar 
Ujjal Singh protested that they had held no discussion on it. Lord Sankey replied 
that the Maharaja of Bikaner had on more than one occasion spoken about it. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner at once said : ‘I never used the word statutory authority and 
referred o«dy to the functions the Railway Board is exercising now.’ Lord Sankey 
promised to take note of tlie protests but the unw'anted child still appeared in the 
report. 

Mr. Neogy said that the Brigadier-General’s report was dated Aug. 5, 1031, 
which was long before the 2nd session of the Round Table Conference and yet this 
report was never supplied to the members of the Round Table Conference and was 
probably reserved for the more congenial atmosphere of the Viceroy’s House. He 
was glad that the Consultative Committee had disappointed the Government. He 
next dealt with the (luestiou of commercialization and offered to yield to Sir Huge 
Cocke if he would declare that the demand for safeguarding the interests of 
European and Anglo-Indian employees on the rail wavs was based on commercial 
principles. On the other hand General Hammond had said that the South African 
Kaiivvays had uneonimercial principles in that they restricted themselves to costly 
white labour. As regards the (jiicstions of rates and fares the Assembly had always 
urged the Government to appoint a rates tribunal but that the rates policy must be 
with the Assembly while the rates structure would be handled by the tribunal. 
Finally, Mr. Neogy referred to the statements in the House of Commons by Sir 
Alfred Mond and Earl Winterton showing that the Indian railways’ pre^amme was 
stimulated with a view to relieve unemployment in England and recalled Sir Charles 
,1 lines' speech at the last Empire Economic Conference. ‘The truth is that when 
Sir Edgar Wood and Sir Hugh Cocke talk of commercial principle, they wish to 
retain control to enable the railways of India to be run to the advantage of their 
own country’. 

Sir G(M:)rge Rainy said that he did not intervene earlier because the Government 
of India’s position explained in the despatch to the Secretary of State was known 
for the last 10 months and since then the Round Table Conference was seized of the 
subject and so far as the Government members here were concerned the matter was 
somewhat yuf/ire. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer he had shown preference for the 
French system and opined that it was important for the economic administration of 
railways that there should be a separation between the policy on one hand and com- 
mercial administration on the other. This point required to be looked into because 
there was the danger of pressure being brought to bear on the railways from the 
legislature. It was not because politicians were bad people that their influence on 
commercial management was to be deprecated but because they were placed in a 
podtion in which they could not but at certain times do things which would be to 
the detriment of efficiency and economy. However, the Railway Member was glad 
that the discussion had enabled the Government to know the viewpoint of the mem- 
bers. Concluding, he said that as envisaged in the Government of India’s despatch there 
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would be an expart enquiry into the details of the plan which the Round Table 
Conference Committee drew up. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer confessed that the debate had taken a turn different from that he 
had in mind. He had not thought of a statutory railway board. However, that 
subject had come in, but surprisingly Mr. Jagannath Agarwal had suggested that 
in this matter he had joined hands with Sir Henry Gidncy. If Sir Henry Gidney^s 
advice was followed the railways would be completely in the hands of Sir Henry 
Gidney himself. He was glad that there would be a detailed enquiry which was 
exactly what Mr. Chetty and Mr. Mody had suggested. He did not agree 
with Sir Hugh Cocke that the railways should he what ports were now. 
Concluding, he took the opportunity of paying a tribute to Sir George Rainy as a 
gentlemen. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Indianisation of Superior Servicer 

Mr. Ranga Iyer next moved a token cut to urge the Indianisation of the superior 
services by company railways. 

Mr. pointed out that the proportion of 75 per cent recruitment had 

been already attained. Among the company-managed railways the South Indian 
Railway had attained that proportion. As for the rest their proportion had risen in 
1930-31 to 61.5 per cent. The railway Board was pursuing the matter and was 
showing a practical w’ay to the company- managed railways to achieve the required 
results such as transfer to company lines of surplus apprentices now under training 
for the State railways. 

Mr. Haynian had not concluded when the guillotine was applied and, therefore, 
all railway demands were granted and the House adjourned till 7th. March. 


Financial Statement for 1932—33. 

:—Iutroducing the Budget proposals for 1932-33, in the Assembly 
to-day Sir George Shuster said , 

I rise to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstances which are somewhat 
unusual. The House is already familar — almost painfully familar— with the main 
features of the present financial situation and a special occasion has already been 
taken to ask for the supplies which six months ago we considered to be necessary 
in order to carry us safely through next year. As His Excellency the Governor- 
General has already announced we do not propose to ask the House at the present 
stage to approve any extensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
which we put forward last September. A Budget speech must therefore lack much 
of the interest which normally attaches to it. NeverthelcsB a very important part of 
the financial business still remains to be performed— the voting of the actual grants 
lor expenditure — while the occasion is an appropriate one for attempting a general 
review of the financial position. I should indeed be failing in my duty if I did not 
utilise this occasion to the full — for on the occasion of the emergency session it. was 
impossible to put forward really accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal 
fully with a most important part of Government finance— the Ways and Means 
position. 

I must therefore ask Honourable Members to bear with me at some length on 
the present occasion, even though my speech may lack the interests— real even if 
painful— of au occasion for propo.iug new taxation. 


Staggering Fall in Exports and Imports 

I shall not attempt any exhaustive review of economic conditions, but a picture 
lor the current year can be drawn in a few lines. Generally speaking, the monsoon 
was lavpurable, and India has had quite a normal year as regards agricultural 
proo^uction. Yet her exports and imports have fallen in value to a bare half of 
what they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise for the first 10 months of 
the year amounted in value to Rs. 134f crores as against Rs. 265 crores 

for the first 10 months of 1929-30. while the value of merchandise imported has 
A 105 crores. These are staggering figures, and indicate the 

extent to which our present difficulties are due to world conditions. The most 
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striking falls in exports for the period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products 
which have fallen from Rs. 09 crores to Rs. 28 and raw cotton which has fallen 
from just under 51 crores to 20 while, as regards imports, the most notable cases 
are cotton manufactures which have fallen from 49,67 to 15.86 crores, and sugar 
which has fallen from 13.8 to 4.9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this enormous fall in the volume of trade, our favourable 
trade balance, if movements of Treasure arc included, for the first 10 months of this 
year, is Rs. 71 crores as compared with R?. 43 crores for 1929-30. Here is the 
signi6cance of the export of gold. 

As an indication of our higher rates of taxation I may remind the House that 
this year we have collected for the 10 months about Rs. 29 crores of import duties 
on Rs. 105 crores of imports, as compared with about Rs. 33 crores of duties on 
Rs. 201 crores of imports for 1929-30. 

Deficit Over 11 Crokeh 

I will deal very briefly with last year's accounts. The actual results have shown 
a substantial improvement on the revised estimates which I gave last ^ar. Revenue 
proved actually lis. 84 lakhs larger than I expected and expenditure Ks. 26 lakhs 
less, so that the total result was Rs. 1,10 lakhs better — the actual deficit being Rs. 
11,58 crores instead of Rs. 12,68 as anticipated. 

Turning now to the position for the current year, and the prospects for next 
year, I need not remind Honourable Members of the circumstances in which we 
were forced during last September to undertake ‘interim' measures to fortify our 
budgetary position. According to our estimates at that time we should, on the exist- 
ing basis 01 taxation, have had to face deficits of over 19 crores in each of the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33. We hope by our new measures of retrenchment and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Rs. 10.17 crores and for next year— 
when the effects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with the new rates of 
taxation applicable for a whole year— to realise a surplus of Rs. 5.23 lakhs. 

But I emphasised in presenting the estimates in September that they could not, 
in the extremely uncertain circumstances then prevailing, bo regarded as more than 
guesses, and that we looked to the estimated surplus for next year mainly as a 
reserve margin against this uncertainty. Th^ actual Customs returns for the 
months since last September have made it necessary for us to revise our 
estimates. 

As a result we now allow for a deterioration in the figures by about 3 crores for 
each year, and we anticipate that the current year will close with a deficit of 13,66 
crores and that the surplus for 1932-33 will be Rs. 2,15 crores. This surplus of 
2,15 crores, based as it is on severely reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as 
providing a reasonable margin of safety. 

I would remind the House also of another consideration. For this year and next 
year combined we are providing from Revenue no less than 13,71 crores for Reduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt. This of course in no way represents recurrent expendi- 
ture. Moreover in our case a provision for writing off* our debt is a measure of a 
specially conservative nature, seeing that practically the whole of our debt is covered 
by productive undertakings which themselves make adequate financial provision 
against depreciation of the value of their capital assets. The matter may therefore 
be looked at in this way. If we combine the results for this year and next year our 
estimates show a net deficit of 11,51 crores. But as this is arrived at after providing 
13,71 crores for Reduction of Debt, our recurrent receipts for the two years will 
exceed our recurrent expenditure by 2.20 crores. 

If this result is achieved over two years of unexampled depression when practi- 
cally every Governnient in the world is having to show very heavy deficits, 
we may, I think, justifiably regard the Indian financial position as comparatively 
sound. 

Analysis of Present Estimates 

The broad picture may be presented as follows. So far as gross revenue and 
expenditure are concernea : — 

(In crores of Rupees), Revenue. Expenditure. 

The results for 1930-31 are 124.60 136.18 

Our Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 134.87 134.86 

Our Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 120.77 134.43 

Our Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 129.96 127,81 
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I must, while giving these figures, remind the House that as they include gross 
interest payments and the counter-balancing receipts from commercial departments, 
they do not show the true picture as regards reduction in administrative expendi- 
ture. 

I will now explain the position more fully as regards the main heads of Revenue 
and Expenditure. 

Less Revenue. Despite Increased Taxation 

Lakhs. 


Customs.— The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1930-31 was 46.81 

The Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 56,46 

The Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 46,23 

The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 52,31 


The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,15 lakhs less than the current bud^i^t 
estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new duties imposed by the 
Supplementary Finance Act were expected to bring in additional revenue of 
crores. 

The main deterioration as compared with the current budget occurs under the 
heads of sugar, silver, cotton, piecegoods and liquors, These require special mention. 

The decrease in imports of sugar has been the most important single factor in 
upsetting our eslimates. 

Lers Revenue From Silver And Piece-Goods 

Silver, again, is an important factor in the decrease. For 1930-31 the duty 
actually collected was Rs. 2,33 lakhs, but for next year with the increased duty we 
are not counting on more than Rs. 1,60 lakhs. The former represented imports of 
111 million ounces and next year’s estimates only allow for 34 million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or silver another most disappointing head has been cotton 
piecegoods. Here as compared with the 1931-32 Budget we are down in the current 
year by 1,90 lakhs aud next year by 1,86 lakhs. Again, in the case of liquors, we 
have had to reduce our estimate for the current year by 79 lakhs, as compared with 
the Budget estimate for 1931-32, 

Results From New Import Duties 

It may be interesting at this point to add some comments on the operation 
of the new customs duties imposed in the Emergency Finance Bill of last 
September. 

Import Duty on MACinNERY 

The new duty of 10 per cent, on machinery produced for the four months to end 
of January 1932 Rs. 35 lakhs and is esiimated to produce up to March Slst a 
total of 49 lakhs, and for 1932-33 Rs. 1,00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnished in September of Rs. 52 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 1,03 lahhs for 
next year. On the current year’s results it is, therefore, making a satisfactory show- 
ing in comparison with our estimates. 

Import Duty On Raw Cotton 

As regards the new import duty of % anna per pound on raw cotton, we have 
had to be more cautious in our present estimates and to reduce substantially the 
figures from those anticipated at the time of the Emergency Finance Bill. Here we 
are now only counting on Rs. 10 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 23 lakhs 
for next year compared with our original estimates of Rs. 43 lakhs and Rs. 87 
lakhs respectively. Our reduced figures are based on estimates of imports of about 
22,800 tons in the last 6 months of the current year (making a total for the year of 
about 72,000 tons) and of about 46,000 tons for next year. The need for caution in 
estimating was brought out by the fact that imports in the first three months after 
the duty was imposed fell to 6,5000 tons as against 10,600 tons in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The total quantity imported in the previous year was 
58,000 tons. Taking these facts into account together with the shortage of this 
season 8 Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian mills, the figures on 
which we have now based our estimates for next year may be regarded as providing 
a distinct margin of safety. 

As regaids the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is difficult just now 
owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating factors. 

22 
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Wisdom of Cotton Duty 

Conditions in the world’s cotton market have been abnormal, and this may 
equally be said of local conditions in India, as there has been a shortage of produc- 
tion owing to unfavourable weather conditions, with a resultant rise in prices for 
grades which are primarily exported and not affected by the import duty. Expert 
opinion, however, agrees that the imposition of the duty has been responsible for a 
definite improvement in the prices paid for staple cotton. The shortage of the 
Indian crop has been offset by a bumper crop in America, and it seems very 
probable that had the duty not been imposed American cotton would have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detriment of Indian agricultural interests. It is 
fortuitous circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible in the past 
for large imports of American or Egyptian cotton, where these have taken place; 
while it 8€‘.em8 unlikely that the steaay demand from Bombay for East Africans will 
be seriously dislocated by the duty. It is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of 
the duty on the actual aevclopment of the production of staple cotton in India, but 
I am confident that all intereRts concerned wnll soon realise that the import duty will 
do much to accelerate this desirable development. The general conclusion is that the 
eflTects of this duty have been definitely favourable to Indian interests. 

Taxes on Income 

Lakhs. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds and share of provincial Governments ) 


for 1930-31 was 16,00 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 17,44 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 17.30 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 18,73 

Balt Revenue. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds ) for 1930-31 was 6,83 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 7,05 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is S,4.S 

The Budget estimate for 1932-32 is 9,43 

Commercial Departments. 

The actual net revenue for 1931-32 was 4,03 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 3,93 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is — 1,39 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is — 19 


Honourable Members are already familiar with the position as regards the Rail- 
way Budget. We do not expect any contribution from Railways either in the 
current year or the next. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the loss in the working of the Department in 
the coming year, after allowing for the full effect of the retrenchment and taxation 
measures, is now expected to be about Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Summary of Revenue Estimateh 

To sum up, the Budget for 1932-33 under the heads of Tax Revenue from Com- 
mercial Departments, Opium Revenue and Other Revenue and the Finance headings 
shows as compared with the current budget : 

In lakhs of Rupees 


Better Worse 

Tax Revenue retained by the Central Government, i.e., exclu- 

the transfer to the Road Fund -88 

Net Re^nue from Commercial Departments -412 

Opium Revenue ( gross ) -83 

Finance headings 4^41 

Other revenues _ 3 q 


+ 41 -622 

6.81 
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Expenditure Estimates 

Summary. — I musi now turn to the expenditure side, but before going ^ into 
details I will summarise the position so as to complete the other side of the picture 
to the Bevenue summary which I have just given. 


Civil Expenditure. 


The actual Civil expenditure in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


Lakhs 

24,93 

23,34 

22.65 

20.65 


Military Expenditure 

The actual Military expenditure (net) in 1930-31 Was 54,30 

The Budget estimate for 1931 -.32 was 52,00 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 51,76 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 46,74 

From these tigurcs it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expenditure 
in 1932-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11,84 lakhs less than for 1930-31, and 
7,95 lakhs less than the current budget. 

To complete any comparison between the Budget for the current year and next 
year— according to the summary which I have given: 

The reduction in net Receipts under the headings of Tax Revenue, Com- lakhs 
mercial departments, Finance heads, and other receipts is 5,81 

While the net reduction in (Hvil and Military expenditure is 7,95 

Thus accounting for a net improvement of 2,14 

As the surplus in the current year’s budget was Rs. 1 lakh, the surplus 

we are estimating in 1932-fe is 2,15 

I will now" turn to the second class of expenditure which really represents addi- 
tional outgoings. Honourable Members may think that in these hard times we ought 
to have admitted nothing new, but certain items have been absolutely unavoidable. 

I will mention the following more important items : — 

Rs, b)4 lakhs for the Round Table Conference committees now touring in 
India. 

Rs. lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of our contribution to 
the League of Nations due mainly to the fall in the gold value of the rupee. This 
is notable as being practically our only external obligation which has increased 
owing to this change in our currency. 

Rs. 2 lakhs for the All-Iudia Medical Council, and the Calcutta Hygiene 
Institute. 

North-West Frontier Province 


Before I leave the subject of Civil Expenditure, T must make special reference to 
one substantial change in the estimates before the House this year. This arises from 
the change in the constitutional position of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
position is explained in detail in the Financial Becretary’s Statement and for my 
present purpose I need merely summarise it by saying tnat a sum amounting to 
about Rs. lakhs drops out from the Government of India receipts, represent- 

ing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s Province^ while on the other 
Biae expenditure amounting to about Rs. 1,63>4 lakhs is taken over by the 
Province. The net difference between these two figures is a deficit of about 97^ 
lakhs, and as against this our proposal is that the Central Government should give 
a subvention of one crore to the new Province. It is a subvention on this basis 
which appears in the demands for grants placed before the Assembly. It has been 
fixed at a round figure and gives the Province a small margin of about 2|- lakhs. 
The subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution for 
India is inaugurated — whichever is the earlier. In either event the position will again 
be revised. 

Hqn’ble Members will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West 
Frontier Province that we hare, therefore, been forced to provide (a) for a 
certain amount of direct expenditure in the early part of April next, and (b) 
for virtually handing back to the province the revenue which we may collect during 
that period. 
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Military Expenditure 

I must now turn to the Army Budget. 

Revised Estimate, 1931-32 : — The budget allotment for military expenditure in 
1981-32, excluding the special grant for (jxpansion of the Territorial Force was Rs. 
51,90 crores. 22 lakhs, representing the proceeds of the emergency cut on the pay of 
officers has been surrendered, and the revised estimate now stands at 51.68 crores. 

The military authorities have conducted their retrenchment campaign on an 18 
months' extending over the period from the 1st October, 19iU to the 3 1st 

March, 1933. Retrenchment on a large scale necessarily involves the payment of 
substantial terminal charges and it was an essential part of the military programme 
to reduce expenditure in the last six months of the current financial year in order 
that credit might be taken in 1932-33 for the full eflcct of rctrcaichmcnt. The 
military authorities w^re assisted here by a further fall in ])riccs which will produce 
a saving of about 17 lakhs. With the help of this windfall Hie Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has been able, by insisting on general economy in expenditure 
and by introducing forthwith certain retrenchment measures which bring in immedi- 
ate saVings, to complete successfully the firt stage of his programme. Apart from 
the formal surrender of the 22 lakhs on officers’ pay, His Excellency has effected 
saving sufficient to meet the whole cost of employ nient of troops in the Burma re- 
bellion and other disturbances (about 30 lakhs) without any additional grant, and to 
carry forward a sum of 2] lakhs, which should suffice to cover terminal charges 
payable in 1932-33. 

Budget Estimate for 1932-33. — In Sepfember last I informed the House that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had agreed, as the Army’s contribution in the 
national emergency, to accept a cut of Rs. 5^ crores on his 1931-32 budget. 1 
have now only to say that His Excellency has made good his undertaking in full 
and that the estimate for the military budget in 1932-33 excluding again the special 
grant for the Territorial Force, stands at 46,65 crores. 

The total reduction, which is raised to 5-1 crores to allow for cerlaiu unavoidable 
new items such as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, is made up of first. 
1,40 crores fro?n cuts in pay, secondly, 3,10 crores from retrenchment measures 
in recurrent expenditure and thirdly, 1 crore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme. 

The Army authorities have throughout made it clear that they have only agreed 
to postponement in order to h(!lp in meeting the present national emergency, and 
that the permanent cancellation of these measures could not — consistently with 
maintaining the efficiency of the Army — be effected. His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief has given an assurance that he will not relax his efforts to secure further 
reductions in recurrent expenditure both by pressing on with measures already 
accepted, and by developing any further lines that may present themselves, but he 
has made it clear that he does not sec any hope of being able to find economies 
in normal expenditure, that is to say, economies from measures other than the 
reduction of fighting troops which raises quite different issues, which can go near to 
balancing the burden of 1,23 lakhs which would arise from restoring cuts in pay 
combined with the disappearance of the 65 lakhs of special saving on recurrent 
expenditure from next year. In support of this he points out that in spite of the 
intensive examination of all sources of economy both by his own ofllcerB and by the 
Retrenchment Committee, it was only possible to work up to the present reduction 
of 5^ crores by reducing troops at a saving of 35 lakhs. P’urther, although provi- 
sion has been made in the estimates for 1932-33 for some rise in the 
prices of food grains, as compared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the rates 
now taken are still far below the recent normal level, and, if prices should 
rise to be stabilised at something like the 1929 level and this event, 
though welcome on general grounds, would mean an automatic increase in the 
military estimates. On these considerations His Excellency wnshes it to be 
made clear that he cannot regard the budget figures of 46,65 crores as representing 
a new standard level of standing charges, and the nomal cost of the Forces at their 
present strength when the cut in pay is restored must be recognised to be about 43 
crores even if the prevailing low prices of grain etc. continue. I have thought it 
right to let Honourable Members know the conclusions which His Excellency has 
drawn from the facts of the present situation, and I can only add that the Govern- 
ment will continue to press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent econo- 
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mies and that the campaip^n for retrenchment will not be regarded as finally closed 
with the achievements of this year. n i.u 

There are two important points which such an examination reveals, first the 
effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the direction in which 
reserve powers of taxation to meet emergency can be exercised. 

Peotective Effect of Impoet Duties 

I will take these points in order. It is in our import duties that the most signi- 
ficant changes have been made. Among the customs import duties the two largest 
individual items were until two years ago those on cotton piecogoods and sugar. 
The recent increases in these duties— which formerly wt^re regarded only as revenue 
measures— would in any case and apart from any decisions which the Legislature 
has taken or may shortly take in regard to them, have given to them a highly pro- 
tective character* It is obvious that as the protective effect increases, their value as 
revenue producers must diminish. 

Apologia for Taxing the Masses 

On the other hand, if we turn to the main articles of consumption by the Indian 
raaescs wc find a different picture and the increases made in the rates of taxation 
are likely to provide substantial increases in revenue. 

In the case of kerosene, for example, we expect to get in the current year, from 
excise and import duties combined, Rs. 3,57 lakhs, as compared with an average 
for 1928-29 to 1930-31 of Its. 2,71 lakhs. Here, therefore, is a reserve to which we 
have been able efibetively to turn. 

Then, salt, again, as regards the enhancement of 25 per cent, in the duty seems 
to have had no appreciable effect on the consumption, and we arc able to anticipate 
increased revenue in a full year apart from the immediate and temporary gain from 
the abolition of the salt credit system) of Rs. 1,00 lakhs over and above the normal 
revenue at the old rate. 

I might here also mention two other articles of consumption by the Indian masses 
the results in regard to which arc equally interesting. 1 refer to bctelnuts and 
spices. 

As regards betel nuts, the recent substantial inerrases in duty do not appear 
greatly to have affected consumption, for we are relying on a revenue of about Rs, 
60 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 03 lakhs next year from this duty, as against 
a normal revenue before the increase of Rs. 33 lakhs. 

A similar result appears in the case of spices. From those items (cloves, 
nutmegs and pepper) for which separate trade slatisties are on record— and they 
constitute 80 per cent, of the w'holc — we are able to anticipate a revenue of about 
Rs. 20 lakhs in the current year and of Rs 22 lakhs next year, against a normal 
revenue before the increases in duty of under Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Only an Illustration 

The figures which 1 have given are, of course, in a sense, only an illustration of 
well-known principles affecting the yield of taxes on articles of elastic and inelastic 
demand. But it is interesting to examine how these principles work out 
in practice. Such an examination of these examples indicates that a 
Finance Member— who has unfortunately to be hard hearted and exclude all 
sentiment from his plans and calculations— must be brought to the conclusion 
that if in times of emergency he needs to raise extra revenue, then his 
most sure and reliable course is to impose slight increases in the taxes which 
fall on the masses of the population. A few annas per head from 300 millions is 
the most effective course, whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited 
class seem almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which is not 
likely to be popular, but all who share in the responsibility for maintaining the 
financial position of India must face hard facts. 

While these facts must be faced, I do not wish to suggest that where increased 
revenue is sought there should not be a fair and proportionate increase in direct 
taxation. No critic of the Government could in the face of the recent heavy 
increases in incometax, complain that this proportion has not been preserved. The 
increases in rates are well known, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state 
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the simple fact that in times of great depression we are counting on getting about 
18J crores from incometax as compared with an average of slightly over 16 crores 
for the five years of comparative prosperity from 1923 to 1928. 

Boerowing Progkamme 1932-33. 

With this reduced provision for Eailway Capital expenditure for the Provinces, 

I estimate that it will be possible to reduce the amount of Treasury Bills held by 
the public by about crorfs from our current resources, and that we shall not 

have to raise any loans during the year, except for the purpose of meeting or 
converting maturing loan obligations. As regards the latter, the 6 per cent, sterling 
bonds 1932-'33, which Government have the option to repay on the 15th June 1932, 
will in any ease be repaid. Tn the estimates which T am now presenting I have 
treated the funds for this purpose as being provided by corresponding new borrowing 
in London. But it is quite possible that (his will not be necessary. If exchange 
continues as at present it appears likely that we shall be able to repay these bonds 
without borrowing in London the necessary funds for the pur«-hasc of the sterling 
required being provided by borrowing in India. As regards rupee loans, I am 
reckoning that w’c shall issue a loan of 14^ crores i.e., the amount required to 
provide for the re]>ayment of the 6 per cent, bonds 1932 falling due on the Ist 
October 1932. 1 would add that if the recent improving tendency in the Govern- 
ment securities market eontiniies, it should be possible to raise a larger loan in 
India on favourable terras and in that case we shall probably take advantage of this 
opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the crores which I have, as already explained, allowed for meeting 
out of current resources. 

In Defence of Expansion of Currency 

I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position with particular 
reference to the criticisms of the recent expansion wdiich has been appearing in 
certain sect ions of the Indian press. If 1 treat this criticism as worthy of any 
serious reply I do so mainly because from certain questions which have been asked 
recently in this House it appears that Honourable Members are anxious to have 
their minds cleared ou the matter. But very briefly what is said amounts to this— 
that the recent expansion of the currency is not justified by any rise in rupee 
prices ; and that the Government is in effect using the note printing press 
to meet its owni rcttnircincnts, thereby causing a dangerous inflationary 
position. 

Apologia For Inflation 

Now so long as the Government is the currency authority it is simple and 
obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is dictated by revenue 
considerations. But our answer is equally simple and obvious. So long as our 
exchange is pegged to something exfernal — either gold or, as at present, an external 
currency, like sterling— we could not follow such a course even if we so desired. 
We cannot in fact expand or contract currency beyond the actual requirement of 
the public which uses that currency without the results becoming apparent in our 
exchange position. If a Government has to expand currency to meet its own needs 
because itF revenue is inadequate and because its credit is so bad that it cannot 
borrow ernugh to make ends meet, then its exchange will weaken and collapse. 
The great improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 
exchange is the most effective answer which I can give to Government’s critics. 
The money market is a shrewd judge. And the money markets of India and 
the world clearly do not share the views of our critics. 

Dual Role 

The criticism has in one respect a certain interest, because its very nature points 
to one feature in the Indian situation which we all admit to be undesirable — 
namely that the Government is also the currency authority. We have a dual role, 
and 80 long as we have this dual role not only will it be easy for our critics to say 

that our currency policy is dictated by revenue considerations, but we ourselves are 

put into the unfortunate position that fluctuations in our receipts as currency 
authority react upon and upset our budgetary position. But let me assure this 

House that we keep these two roles rigidly distinct, and that we never allow our 

revenue needs to deflect us from a sound currency policy. Surely our own record— 
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particularly recently — proves this. In those difficult eighteen months which preceded 
fast September, when our revenue was falling short of our actual outgoings, we la 
not hesitate to perform our duty as currency authority by drawing off 
that surplus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability ot 
exchange. We had to raise our floating debt not n^erely to meet oiu* reven^^^ 
requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to contract surplus 
That process reacted most severely on our budgetary position, and mad . 
deterioration in our general financial position appear far greater than was rca ly n 
case. I had occasion to deal fully with this aspect of the matter last year, lo-day 
the wheel has turned, and the improvement in our position as currency authority is 
favourably influencing both our general financial position and our budgetary 
equilibrium. But we are really doing no more than recovering a part ot the ground 
that we lost last year, and we have not created a single pic of curiency beyond 
what the public requires. Let me again remind the House of the figures which 1 
have already given. Our expansion in the current year has provided us with net 
additional funds of Rs. 35 erores, but our contraction in the two preceding years 
was Rs. erores, so that in the three years the Government in performing its 

duty as currency authority has had to lose resources of Rs- 8^ erores. From the 
recent improvement the whole country is deriving groat benefit and we have done 
our best, to the extent that we were justified by the exchange position in doing so, 
to ease the position for commerce and industry by supplying them with the currency 
that they required and by regulating our Treasury Bill policy in a way which has 
enabled the bank to reduce its rate from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent. Why should our 


critics cavil at that? ■ L-e 

To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not been sufficient to justify 
the extent of our expansion I can only answer that the public whose needs we as 
onrrency authority have to siipplv has absorbed the money. There is no evidence 
either in the Bank’s figures or otherwise of an undue surplus. It is not possible to 
say exactly where the money has gone. Some is undoubtedly required to meet the 
greater needs of trade with higher rupee prices for commodities. It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now ne held where gold was held before. That 
shows a gratifying confidence in the country’s currency. Apart from this I would 
make two observations. In the first place stocks of currency held in the banks and 
throughout the country must have been reduced to abnormally low figures by the 
contraction which we cfiected up till September, and as a result of the high rates 
for Treasury Bills which we had to maintain. There was clearly much leeway to 
be made up. In the second place, in a country with a fully developed money market 
organisation, contraction and expansion of credit plays a much more important part 
than contraction and expansion of currency. India is not entirely on a par with a 
modern Western country in this respect. Except in a few large towns there is 
DO fully developed money market or credit machinery. In the vast areas of the 
countryside the organisation is still on ancient lines, and the possibilities of variation 
in the absorption of currency are comparatively large. In the last few months in 
India there is no evidence or any large expansion of credit, and the whole demand 
for extra accommodation has fallen on currency. This must be remembered in asses- 
sing the situation in India. In any case (whatever our critics say) we can assert 
with the greatest assurance that the present position is sound. On the other hand, 
it is quite obvious that the recent improvement in the exchange position and in the 
demand for currency has been very largely due to the sale and export of gold. If 
that were to cease, and if there were to bo any economic set-back in the world 
with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices then we may again have to reverse 
the present process in order to maintain a sound position. Will our critics in that 
case shift their ground yet once more and criticise us again from the other side ? 
For the present at least let us hope that such a necessity will not arise, and until 
it does let us be thankful for small mercies iu the w^elcome improvement which has 


recently come about. 

The reference to the ejcport of gold which I have just made brings me to that 
anotW matter on which I must say something because the public mind is so 
much concerned about it. I would at the outset draw a distinction between the 
export of gold from private holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary 
reserves. The distinction is not always kept clear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary our 
holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, so far as the backing 
to our currency is concerned, there has been no weakening of the poaition» 
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In the meanwhile the export is giving India favourable trade balance and enabling 
her people, who are in this way realising a small portion of their reserves, to tide 
over the prenent terribly difficult times. India is thereby being saved much of the 
hardship under which other countries are suffering. Keserves are being drawn 
upon in hard times and as His Excellency asked of what use is a reserve if it can 
never be drawn upon. 

Those, however, who deplore the present export of gold apparently hold the view 
that gold is so extraordinarily valuable as a possession that no country which has 
once acquired it should part with a single ounce of it— particularly not in the pre- 
sent times of economic crisis. And many of them go on to assert that the present 
Government of India alone of all Governments is allowing this export to take place. 

Now^ in the first place, to the general argument 1 think the answer is simple. 
What 18 the special and unique quality of gold which justifies the holding of it ? 
Surely its quality as a reserve which on the last report is, according to the present 
world system, the only ultimate sure method for settling obligations as between one 
country and another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that 
the gold must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is never to be used it 
might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. 

America, still on gold, is in terrible difficulties, and is straining every effort— as 
recent announcements show to find a policy which will bring about a rise in the 
gold prices of commodities, or, in other words, a fall in the value of gold. If she 
succeeds her present currency system may survive. If she does not, she, too, may be 
forced ofi‘ the gold standard. This is no exaggeration of the position. Why, there- 
fore, should the people of India be deprived of the right to exercise their own 
judgment in this matter and sell their gold ? My critics would answer : “Let 
them do so, but let the Government buy it and use this opportunity to build up 
reserves for starting a Reserve Bank.” But to this there are chiar answers. First, 
“For the Government as currency authority to buy gold now that the currency is 
divorced from gold would be a pure speculation.” Secondly, “The Government could 
not afford to buy and hold all the gold which is being oflbred now, for it has its 
own external obligations to meet.” Thirdly, “If currency reserves are required, and 
if we could afford now to accumulate them, we have already our proper proportion 
of gold. It is rather external securities that we need to complete an ample margin 
of reserves.” Fourthly, “Wo are indirectly acquiring sterling securities against the 
gold exports so far as the proceeds are not required to meet the balance of pay- 
ments due on private accounts. So far as our financial position permits of it we 
shall use these securities to increase our currency reserves.” 

Wc have given this matter our most constant and careful consideration ever 
since last October when the process began, and we are absolutely certain that in the 
present circumstances the best interests of India are being served allowing free 
movement of gold to continue— that in fact this movement is proving that India’s 
gold resources are an immense reserve of strength, the moderate employment of 
which is saving her people at present from much suffering, and preserving the 
balance of payments and the credit of the country as a whole in times when other 
countries, particularly countries whose economic conditions resemble those of India 
are sorely stained. 

Our critics often speak as though the interests of Government were somehow 
different to the interest of the country in this matter. There could be no more 

absurd idea. The difficulties of Government, either as the authority for revenue and 
expenditure, or as currency authority, react on the public and ‘vice-versa.’ What 
are signs at present ? We are free from hampering measures of exchange 

control ; exchange is strong ; our credit improved ; we have reduced our external 
obligations and strengthened our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest 
charges, and improving the chances for raising fresh capital when this is needed for 
the development of the country ; the bank rate has come down from 8 to 6 per 
cent., and, as a lesult, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtained 
great relief ; while, as another result, Government securities are rising, a fact 
which in its turn is improving the position of all banks and investors. If 

anyone fails to see benefit to the public in all these sings he must be blind 

indeed. 

General Oonclubion 

On a broad review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. We can face 
next year with a prospect of a fairly substantial surplus* while even though the 
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current year is closing with a nominal deficit, if we 
provision which we are making f^’om revenue for reducing 
actually reckon on a surplus of receipts over expenditure 

I have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political condi- 
tions. Her * the mere fact that constitutional changes are i^mpending m^es it all 
the more necessary that we should preserve the country’s financial foundations in 
a sound condition and convince the world that any future Indian Government will 
so maintain them. The latter is a task on which Indian leaders should concentrate. 
But just at this time, we see, on the contrary efforts in certain (garters to propagate 
mistrust, and to impede the normal course of trade. I hu^e taken no account ot 
any effects frome those efforts in my calculations. Local effects theie may be, anQ 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for self-infiicted wounds, may? 
the cornraercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find herself woundea 
beyond recovery and in danger of losing her place as a commercial market, lust as 
she has been losing her industrial place to other centres. But, so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, we confidently believe that such efforts will fail to have any 
appreciable effect on her economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of tbs 
country will prevail. . . v * • * 

Is it vain even now to ask for co-operation in India when we are trying to 
establish conditions foi the now constitution? I will say no more now than that the 
position will require very careful consideration during the coming year. If in the 
handling of these problems representatives of the unofficial communities in India 
were ready to give their advice and support to Government, I feel confident that 
the national interests wouM benefit from such co-operation, fion’ble Members may 
perhape take up these points in debate. 

We have in the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, but 
we have emerged fron it stronger than before. We have overhauled our expenditure 
and reduced this to a level which should leave us a margin of revenue when any 
eco omic recovery begins, and at least substantially ease the financial problems at 
the start of the new Constitution. Difficulties there are which still remain to be 
overcome, and tasks to be accomplished. If the Indian public would co-operate in 
a common effort with Government, this could be done more surely and more 
easily ; but we are determined that it shall be done. In the meanwhile, if we look 
round the world in the present times of difficulty we may fairly claim that there is 
no country in the world whose intrinsic financial position is sounder, or whose ulti- 
mate proipect of economic advance in the future is more bright. 


General Diacuaaion of the Budget 

9th. MARCH Assembly met to-day to commence the general discussion 

of the Budget. Mian Shah Nawax initiated the discussion. He said, be- 
hind the consoling words of the Finance Member, there lay the desert of poverty of 
a sub-continent. He referred to the social services rendered by Western Govern- 
ments, which were all absent in India. He opposed any thought of taxing kerosene 
and salt in the future, and pleaded that the Government of India should bring 
down its administrative expenditure in relation to the taxable capacity of the people. 
He considered that military expenditure could be reduced through redu^ion in 
troops had found no justification, for instance, for the expenses incurred on Kazmak. 
He urged the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, and pleaded for co-operation at 
the K.'T. C. to enable a settlement between the two countries which might lead to 
national prosperity. „ , . . . , 

Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the European Group, recalled his nine years associa- 
tion with the Assembly from the days of Sir Basil Blackett’s Finance Membership, 
as this would be the last occasion for him to speak on the Budget. ^ He felt that 
when during the Blackett regime. Provincial contributions were eliminated, they all 
felt that the revenues of the country would go ahead and enable further reduction 
in taxation. Instead, the picture became dismal and he felt a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the present Finance Member. , ^ ^ . 

Sir H. Cocke referred to the labours of the Federal Finance Committee, and to 
the suggestions in some quarters that a great part of the income-tax should go to 
the provinces. He held tnat it was important, now that the Customs revenue was 
heavily Mling, that the Central Government should not be starved of adequate 
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^nances. He also held that, if social services were to be increased and the lot of the 
poor man helped. Finance Members of the future would have to impose a small 
burden on the masses. He referred to the figures of revenue and expenditure for 
the five years, 1923 to 1928, and the present position, which showed that the Es. 24 
crores gap in revenue had oeen made Up through 11 crores of retrenchment and 13 
crores of extra- taxation. One extraordinary development was the habit of invest- 
ment among the common people. Through education, thrift had developed, and if 
this trend continued, the Government’s borrowing would be more and more through 
the masses rather than from the classes and bankers. He hoped the Finance Mem- 
bers calculations of a substantial surplus next year would turn out to be true. 
The Government needed the help of all, and they should marshall their forces to 
prevent the political situation from reaching on the financial situation. 

Hr. Dalai said that the prestige of the British stood higher than at any time, 
and if the Congress had the welfare of India at heart, it should shake off the war 
mentality, and join the Government in constitution-making. 

Mr, S. Das remarked that Dr. Dalai had no right to speak on purely political 
matters. A recent meeting in London under the chairmanship of the Hon. Bertrand 
Eussel, had resolved urging the Government to come to terms with the Congress. 
That was his only reply to Dr. Dalai’s observations. 

Claiming himself to be a constitutionalist, Mr. B. Das asked where was the 
response from the Government’s side to the Nationalist demands. The Government 
themselves were not constitutionalists. Why did they throw to the winds the prin- 
ciples of sound finance and give a subvention to Sir George Schuster’s orphans— 
the North-West Frontier and Aden ? The speaker complained that the incidence of 
taxation was not properly distributed and that there w^as a tendency for the rich 
man to go free, while the half-starved loyal poor man was fleeced. 

As a member of the Public Accounts Committee, Mr. Das referred to cases in 
which the Provincial Governments did not pay interest for portions of the loans 
taken from the Central Government and insisted on the Central Government being 
stiff. Concluding, he objected to the absence of financiers from the provinces on 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

Mr, Sitaramarajn objected to the Government of India’s method of raising taxa- 
tion, spurning the advice of the representatives of the people. In the circumstances, 
constitutional privileges said to be enjoyed by the Assembly were unreal, rendering 
co-operation impossible. If India was to have a constitution on an all India Federal 
basis then each province must have its influences placed on a stronger foundation 
and not to be made dependent largely on Excise revenue, which was itself a decrea- 
sing factor in view of economic and political causes. He welcomed the idea of the 
provinces collecting and taking income-tax. 

Alluding to the military expenditure, the speaker contested the view that India 
was expos^ to danger on all borders and wanted adequate provision for establishing 
an Indian Navy. Me was alarmed at Sir George Schuster’s announcement that the 
Commander-io-Chief would next year ask for higher military expenditure. On the 
other hand, the speaker put in a plea for reduction of military expenditure to an 
amount lower than what the Inchcape Committee had recommended. It was mons- 
trous to think of the Inchcape Committee’s figure in these days of fall in prices. 

Referring to the expenditure on the civil side Mr. Sitaramaraju argued in favour 
of a national standard of wages for Indians as suggested by Mr. K. C. Roy in his 
evidence before the Lee Commission. In this connection, he referred amidst applause 
to the voluntary surrender of Rs. 1,000 in his salary by Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and wondered if 
any other officer had made a similar offer in tnis national emergency. Patriotic men 
like Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari should come forward. As regards salaries for future 
entrants, he asked why the Government of India had not yet adopted the policy 
jfollowed by some Provincial Governments of taking men on a salary representing a 
reduction of 15 per cent. 

Mr, N, M, Joski contested Mr. Mody’s point of view, and held that the majority 
of taxes of the Central Government, being indirect, fell on the poorer classes and 
yet the expenditure of the Government was directed entirely to safeguarding the 
mterests of propertied classes. Poor people, all over the world, did not want armies. 
They had nothing to lose. He urged direct taxation and a reduction in indirect 
taxation. Thus, the taxable limit of income could be reduced from Re. 1,000 to 
Be. 500 or 600. Commencing on the attitude of the House he said : “This House 
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stands for capitalistic interests. Its conduct in throwing out the Foreign Investment 
Taxation Bill proved how it was a tool of the capitalists.” Finely, Mr. Joshi 
pleaded that tne Government of India should exert its influence in the international 
world to bring about recovery from the depression caused by the mad policy of tariffs 
and protection. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh considered that the present distress was due to political causes 
which were largeW Government’s creation. Of the 300 officers retrenched, he asked, 
how many were Iiidians ? He advocated a graduated cut in salaries, and severely 
criticised military expenditure. 

Mr, S. C. Jog said that the very fact that the Finance Member intended to tax 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene and other necessities showed the extremeties to 
which they were driving the people. He pleaded for reduction of British troops and 
rapid Indianisation. But, he was alarmed at the Finance Member’s statement that 
48 crores should be regarded as the minimum. If that was really the case, then 
the Government did not mean to Indianise the Army or reduce its expenditure. 

Mr, Dumasia referred to the five year plan of Soviet Russia and asked why a 
similar programme could not be carried out in India in order to increase the purr 
chasing power of the people. 

Mr, Navakumar Dudhoria suggested a restriction on the export of gold. The 
depletion of the Government’s finances was due to unnecessary expenditure on 
committees and conferences. Though he did not grudge the subvention to the 
Frontier, it was inadvisable in the present financial position of the Government. 
The Government’s policy of rule by Ordinances went against any hope of recovery. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai attacked the system of administration as being the eause 
of the present muddle, and did not agree that the world-wide depression had any- 
thing to do with the present situation in India. Unless the political situation 
eased, there was no hope of balancing the Budget. He did not understand why the 
recommendation of responsible committees on retrenchment appointed by the Govern- 
ment should not be accepted in toto. He regarded it as a bad precedent to grant 
a subvention to any Province. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi supported Mr. B. Das’s observations regarding the poor 
masses being mulcted, and the rich people comparatively escaping the burden of 
taxation. He objected to any suggestion to increase the burden of the masses by 
way of increasing the duty on kerosene oil and betel-nuts. It was cruel that, at a 
time when disarmament was the talk in other countries, the Indian Government had 
not reduced the military expenditure appreciably. He quoted from the Army Re- 
trenchment Committee’s Report to show that there was needless overstaffing in the 
Military Medical Service. The Indian Army was regarded by the British as merely 
a link in the chain of Imperial defence. 


10th, MARCH Ghaudhary hinail resuming the debate to-day said that 

officials in India should feel that they were public servants and not public 
masters. Civil and Military expenditure, at least at this late stage, should 
be reduced to a level commensurate with the reduced revenue. Unless the 
present system of rule by repression was abandoned, there was not prospect 
of trade revival and customs revenue would still further reduce year by 
year. He appealed to the Government not to exasperate the poor people by threat 
of taxation on kerosene, salt, etc. 

Sir Henry Qidney hoped that the ten per cent cut would soon be given up in 
order to restore confidence of the subordinates. He did not believe that tne Finance 
Member would be able to receive more money by piling up income-tax as it had 
reached its limit. Instead he suggested that taxing of pan and other luxuries would 
bring money very easily. Proceeding, the speaker emphasised that the strength of 
the army should not be reduced, because it would lead to chaos and insecurity in 
the country. Referring to Anglo-Indians, Sir H. Gidney said that they were 
pioneers of Empire building who by their long and peaceful service played a great 
part in fostering and developing industry in tne country. It would dq nothing but 
expropriation if other communities tried to deprive them of their well-earned 
in the public service of the country. Referring to his memorandum to the 
firit Bound Table Conference which was referred to oy Mr. 0. B. Banga Aiyar 
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dariQg the railway budget discuceion. Colonel Gidney pointed out that it had 
become out of date as another modified one was presented in the Second Conference. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that the reasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
ielf-respecting position on honourable terms in the Empire had been consistently 
epurneci with contempt. Ever since the Great War, Indians had offered co-operation 
in abundance not only by service in the Army but even by coming to this 
Assembly. But the result had been repression and more repression. The tail-talk 
of reforms side by side with repression was not the remedy for discontent, but it 
would be driving discontent underground which would recoil on their own heads if 
allowed any further. In spite of the co-operation of Opposition members in the 
Assembly who had been called by people as toadies, they had been slighted and 
insulted by the promulgation of measures without their consultation. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim , Leader of the Independent Party, complimented Sir George 
Schuster for his masterly skill in presenting the budget, but observed that Sir 
OeoTge Schuster was helpless and was being dictated to by his master at Whitehall 
as regards the policy. To have linked the rupee to the sterling on which specu- 
lators profited, was surely to injure India. It should be left to the representatives 
in the Assembly to fix the level of expenditure and then if there was any surplus 
they could reduce the burden of taxation of people. At present, the position was 
the other way about. Referring to the Retrenchment Committee operations, he 
emphasised tne general policies outlined in the General Purposes Committee (of 
which he was the President) and whereon Mr. Ramsay Scott had rendered valuable 
assistance and co-operation and asked to what extent w^as Indianisation being 
followed. In particular, he pointed out that 300 officers were discharged and asked 
what compensation had been paid to them. If the recommendations of the 
Committee were followed, they w^ould find room for further cutting down expendi- 
ture and thereby make it possible to reduce taxation. Concluding, Sir Abdur 
Rahim referred to the export of gold and said that a reserve of gold was necessary 
for any country. He characterised the present export of gold as disastrous to the 
best interests of the country and did not agree with Sir George Schuster that it 
should be allowed. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour referred to the unreality of the debate when under consti- 
tutional compulsion they had already voted the money during the last session. The 
House was helpless against the Secretary of State. He asked *‘What is the use of 
keeping up tnis dismal show ?'’ The speaker referred to the urgent need for 
reduction in military expenditure which was an all-consuming Moloch (applause). 
Secondly, the annual statement regarding the progress of Indianisation should be 
placed before them showing how the preamble of the Government of India Act was 
neing observed. Thirdly, recruitment to the All-India services should be stopped 
and the Lee concession withdrawn. 

Mr, Chaudhury Lalchand drew the Assembly’s attention to the lot of the present 
proprietors who were treated very badly in respect of the land revenue, etc., while 
factory-owners and shop-keepers escaped such taxation. He pleaded for bounties 
being granted to relieve agricultural indebtedness. The speaker joined in the 
criticism of the expensive and costly administration, and endorsed the suggestion 
that Indians roust accept lower wages than Europeans. He warned Mr. M. C. 
Rajah againt allowing the Depressed Class to be exploited either by Dr. Moonjee or 
by Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr, Syed Murtaxa Sahib suggested to the Government to follow Lord Irwin’s 
policy of conciliation of the Congress. He deplored that men like Bhai Parmanand 
m the guise of Nationalism, were always exhibiting communalism. What greater 
evidence was required for tnis assertion than the speech of Bhai Parmanand against 
the grant of a subvention to the Frontier Province ? However, reforms were 
becoming a reality in the Frontier. Hindus and Sikhs would be very well treated, 
because out of 28 elected seats 6 had been reserved for the minorities. The speaker 
appealed to the Finance Member to enlist the sympathy of the Commander-in- 
Onief in reducing the military expenditure. 

Sir George Schuster, winding up the debate, said that no Finance Member in 
any part of the world had passed through such a crisis during the last three years 
continuously as he had done. Some members had referred to the Russian methods. 
He wondered whether this vast country would submit to that tyranny which was 
necessary if the Government was to follow the methods adopted by the Russians. 
The safest method was that adopted by England during the last election, when 
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people themselves determined to put their men at the helm of ajSTairs in order to 
deal with the financial crisis. As for the N. W. Frontier, the Finance Member told 
Mr. Das that it was not a case of an orphan being helped, but it was a case 
of a young man who had attained majority. 

Sir George Schuster informed Mr. Mody that India’s debts during the last 11 
years had decreased by 7.93 crores. There was no hope of getting increased revenue 
by raising the Customs duty. If income-tax was further spread, then there would 
be a difficulty in administering it. In fact, already difficulties were being experience 
by their having reduced the minimum to Rs. 1,000. because thereby 350,000 
assessees had been added to the list. 

The Finance Member informe Sir Abdur Rahim that a statement explaining the 
comper^ation given to 800 officers would be sent round to the members. He hoped 
wr Abdur Rahim would prove to be a protagonist of retrenchment when voting on 
the demands for grants. Except by reduction of British troops, there was no hope 
of making greater economy than what had been done in the Army. 

Salt Import Duty Act 

nth. MARCH The Assembly met to-day for a short while to enable official 
introduce their bills. At the outest Sir George Schuster, introduc^ 
by one year the operation of the Salt Additional Impoi't Duty 


Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Lhorc next introduced the Indian Traiff Wireless Broadcasting Bill. 
Me said that the Government of India had decided to maintain the service in view 
01 tUe public value of Broadcasting and the weight of public opinion against its 
discontmuance. They considered, however, that the service should not be a charge 
upon the general tax-payer, and they had accordingly proposed that the import 
duties on wireless reception apparatus should be enhanced so as to ensure that 
customs receipts associated with Broadcasting might suffice to cover the cost of the 
present duty, including surcharges was 25 .centum ad valorem. 
Ihe Bill proposed 50 centum and no surcharge. The Bill would come 
Act 193] provisions of the provisional collection of Taxes 

Control of Labour on Assam Tea Estates 
Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Bill which 
pvea effect to the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. Its first object is 
to make it possible to exercise such control over the recruitment and forwarding of 
assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be justified and required in the 
interests of emigrants and potential emigrants. The Bill also seeks to ensure that 
no restrictions are imposed which are not so justified. In addition, the Bill seeks 

a be repatriated from 

Assam with their dependents at the employer s expense. It is proposed to appoint 
a Oontroller of Emigrant Labour. The charges will be met by the tea industry 
through a cess. The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
tor work on the tea plantations in the first instance, but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries in Assam and to other districts than the 
eight tea districts. This power could be used if labourers are imported to other forms 
of industry with a view to their transference to tea estates or if the tea industrv 
develops id other parts of Assam. ^ 

The Bengal Detenus’ Bill 

moved that the House do take into consideration the Select 
^ommitteoB report on the Bengal Criminal Law Detenus Bill. He said that the 
-ILk “v “I™? • j emerged from the select committee in the precise form in 
T^ich he had introduced it and he hoped that the House would join him in irivinir 
effe^ to the recommendation of the Committee. ^ ^ ® 

1 ... that as the Bill was not altered and was not imoroved 

The Bill was meant to dig the fw 

l^htical detenus. Its purpose was— and he invited the Home Member to sav so 
openly— to prevent the relative of the detenus from having interviews with them 
Simking ^ an ex-detenue he stated that solitary life in was torture? S 
they imagine a greater torture for a Bengalee d/tenu, than that he be Vent to the 
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jail in Ajmere which was seventy miles from any railway station, and where if 
relatives wished to go, they could travel only by camel or bullock cart. Fish which 
was an essential diet of the Bengalee could not be obtained there. That was clearly 
a case of preventing interview's and wrecking the health of the detenus, none of 
whom had been tried and found guilty and against whom the Government had no 
evidence. 

Mr. Raju contended that the measure was not simple and strongly urged the 
deletion of Clause IV which took away the only remecly available to challenge the 
acts of the Executive if the detention of a particular individual was unlawful. There 
was no reason why a subject should be deprived of this remedy which he had under 
Sec 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Sant Singh said that the Bill was on a par with the Rowlatt Act. When 
the Assembly was formed, it killed the Rowdatt Act. Now that the Assembly was to 
pass this measure, it would ring the death-knell of the Assembly. He held that to 
detain a person for a single day without trial was a crime against society. If the 
Government wanted magistrates who could accept police orders, they could get them 
from the Punjab. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir said that there w’as confusion of thought in the debate. The 
House had nothing to do with the powders of detention which was governed by a 
local Act. The issue before the Assembly was clear cut, and that was to help the 
Bengal Government to send detenus to places outside Bengal. Beyond that, the 
Assembly did not accept any other principle. He hoped that the Government would 
take care that detenus when traniferred to other parts were given the same comforts 
as they had in their owm provinces. Thai was a most relevant claim to make. He 
•upported Mr. Raju's contention that Clause IV be deleted. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 12th. MABCH, when 
Sir Frank Noyce introduced the Bill amending the Indian Merchant Shipjpmg 
Act which proposed to give effect to the recommendations of the Haj Committee 
report. Sir Frank added that this w'as the first of three Bills, two of which would 
propose the constitution of Haj Committees at the Ports of Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta and provide for licensing of Muslims and their agents. 

Discussion was then resumed on the Bengal Criminal Law Supplementary Bill 
relating to transfer of detenus. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour referred to the criticism of his work on the Select Com- 
mittee. He said as Chairman of the Committee, his function w'as like the keeper 
of the ring, who must see that there was fair play. His own views regarding the 
Bill remained unchanged. Continuing, the speaker said that they must see that 
in the case of persons, who were denied ordinary remedy of ordinary convicts, they 
received human treatment. Where were they going to be lodged and what food would 
they get ? He wanted an assurance that in no circumstances would these detenus 
be lodged in an Island home outside the main land of India. He then examined 
the detailed provisions of the Bill and asked whether its life would belextended if the 
Bengal Act was extended, secondly whether it was not a fact that the Bill took away 
even the right of the High Court to summon any detenue as a witness in any 
case unconnected with the cause of detention. He asked the Government to see what 
was happening in Ireland to day. There may be De Valeras among these detenus who 
might one day occupy the treasury benches (applause). Let not therefore posterity 
say that the Assembly put on the statute book an inhuman measure. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said three-fourths of the speeches were devoted to the principle 
of detention without trial and said : “It is an abhorrent principle to every law, to 
every administration, but the Bengal Council having regard to the circumstances 
there thought it necessary to resort to that abhorrent principle for a temporary 
period but that issue is not before the House”. 

The President said that if the speaker thought the matter discussed yesterday 
was irrelevant why did he not raise a point of order. The Chair would have then 
given reason why discussion was perfectly relevant. (Applause). 

The Law Member said that both relevant and irrelevant matter was so mixed 
that it was difficult to take a point of order. The Law Member read from the 
unanimous report of the Select Committee which said ; “We do not propose that 
'kny amendments be made in the Bill and we recommend that it be passed as intro- 
duced”. (Applause.) The Law Member said, “This is Sir Hari Singh Qour's written 
opinion and we heard to-day his verbal opinion. How does he reconcile the two ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Haven’t I done so ? (Laughter). 
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The Law Member ; However, Sir, it is not his conduct but merits of the Bill, 
that we arc discussing (renewed laughter). The Law Member admitted that the 
right of the High Court had been taken away but he gave a definite assurance that 
if the High Court wishes to have as witness any detenue the Government would 
not, in any way, stand in the way. 

Mr. Sant Singh : When judges look into this act they will refrain from calliog 
detenus. , . . 

Sir B. L. Mitter : There is nothing to prevent a Judge froin saying that the evi- 
dence of a particular detenue is necessary but by reason of this act the Court it 
not in a position to direct his production. An expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taxen note of by the Government of India. 

Mr. Mody : Will not Government issue specific instructions to High Courts ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : In the case of State Regulation prisoners such a request 
has always been complied with. I chcllange any member to prove to the contrarv. 

A member : Was it not possible to excuse this from the purview of the Bill f 

The Law Member : No amendment to this efiect was moved in the select 
committee. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It is desirable that discretion in this matter be left in the 
hands of the Government ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : We are only bringing detenus on a par with Regulation pri- 
soners. If you can swallow detention without trial you can as well swallow this. 
(Applause). 

Sir Cowasii Jehangir next put the question : How could the High Court intervene 
aud test the legality or illegality of detention in view of clause four ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter maintained that the High Court could always judge the legality 
of detention but once detention had been done properly under the special Act High 
Court’s intervention was debarred. He said members of the Select Committee wer# 
shown the rules which would regulate the life of detenus and their treatment. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour had admitted them as liberal. He said that every suggestion made 
by members to make the lot of the poor detenus as tolerable as possible would bo 
welcomed. Finally he assured the House that the life of the Supplementary Bill 
was only upto the time the life of the Bengal Act of 19B0 lasted, namely, five yean, 
and even if the Bengal Act was extended the Supplementary Act lapsed. 

Mr, K. M, Munshi (Burma) opposed the Bill as depriving persons of their fun- 
damental rights. He opined that the Assembly had made a mistake in agreeing to 
the principle by referring the Bill to the vSelect Committee and it should now correct 
its own error. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : By accepting for the Bengal Act provisions of the present 
Bill, 

The Law Member stated that if the House could swallow detention with- 
, out trial, why then protest against clause four of the present Bill. Mr. Munshi 
agreed with the Law Member" for, if the Assembly now supported the Bill it was 
supporting the principle of the Bengal Act which permitted detention without trial. 
He asked if Sir Cowasji Jehangir would support the Bengal Act if placed before 
the House. (No answer). If he could not support the Bengal Act, how could he 
support the Bill. He asked Sir Cowasji whether he would persist in perpetuating a 
mistake when the Bill was referred to Select Committee ? 

Sir Cowasji retorted : The House has the privilege of changing its mind at any 
moment. But Mr. Munshi who was absent during the previous discussions has no 
right to criticise us at the present stage of the Bill. 

Proceeding, Mr. Munshi examined the principle of the Bill and said that the 
principle of transferring detenus from one Province to another was pernicious. At 
anv rate he did not want detenus to be transferred to Burma. He recalled how in 
1926 when the Bengal detenus were lodged in Burma Jail prisoners could not get 
facilities for play or worship, without prolonged correspondence with the Bengal 
Government. It was no use of the Government member giving an assurance that 
eyerp effort would be made for removing any hardship of detenus because it had no 
binding legal sanction on the Bengal Government. 

Sir Abdur Rahim drew special attention to clause 4 which says : ‘‘The powers 
conferred by Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code shall not be exercised in 
resp^t of any persons arrested, committed to or detained in custody under the 
Local Act or the Local Act as supplemented by its Act,’’ 

Sir Abdur asked if it was necessary to insert clause 4 to remove any doubts as 
regards the power of High Courts, then why not also make it clear that in case the 
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procedure laid down in the Bengal Act as regards detention of these persons is not 
observed then the High Court has power to interfere and order release of persons in 
custody. 

Sir B. L. Mitter replied: Ordinarily the High Court has certain powers and in 
so far as you expressly take away those powers, then the High Court loses the 
power. But resiauary powers remain with the High Court. 

Sir Abdur Hakim reiterated his objection to clause 4 in terms stated above and 
asked why certain rules framed by the Bengal Government had not been published. 

Mr, C, C, Biswas (Bengal) spoke for one hour exhaustively criticising the Bil^ 
in all aspects. He analysed clause four which he described as ambiguous and said 
it was an elementary right that a subject should not be deprived of nis liberty and 
he should not feel that his liberty had been unlawfully taken away. Either clause 
4 was intended to be operative or it Tvas not. If it was, then they must successfully 
take away the right of the High Court. If not, they must remove that clause and 
follow it up by bringing in an amending bill. Where a subject had been deprived of 
his liberty he should not be deprived of his right to show that his liberty had been 
unlawfully taken away. Speaking on a similar legislation in 1925 Sir Alexander 
Muddiman as Home Member pointed out that the difficulty of Government was that 
they could not disclose evidence whereon terrorists were arrested and detained. This 
meant that executive action in respect of detentions must be decisively free from 
judicial control. Unless the Government took that position, they could not possibly 
justify clause 4 as it was. But the House had a duty and responsibility in dealing 
with detenns. The least they could do was to accept the amendment of Mr. 
Seetharama Kaju for deletion of that clause. Let the House and the Government 
realise that justice should be tempered with mercy, more especially as the detenus 
tvere not charged before any court but only restrained and detained by the Govern- 
ment for certain purposes. Proceeding, he alluded to the committees appointed to 
revise the cases of detenus and to the release ordered as a result of their inspection 
of records and appealed to the Government to do likewise in respect of the present 
detenus. Regarding diet and other requirement of detenus, Mr. Biswas alluded to 
the special hardships of Bengal detenus and urged Government not to rest content 
with instructions to local Government but to see that those were followed scrupul- 
ously in each case so that there noed be no unnecessary hardship and that detenus 
were not inhumanly treated. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy said that he was not going to be a party to this bill, let 
alone details and his attitude was one of unadulterated opposition. He doubted if, 
as was pointed out by the Law Member, the sanction of the Assembly in relation to 
the Bill was to pass supplementary legislation. It was not a fact that if the House 
provided comforts for the detenus, its responsibility w^as over. There was not 
definite proof that autonomous provinces in the future would be affected by assu- 
rance given at present. Even if assurance were given by Government as to the 
comforts and better treatment of the detenus as a class, vital objection to the Bill would 
still remain. Therefore he appealed to the members not to delude themselves with a 
tinkering here and there or any false assurances from the Government which could 
not be put into practice but to reject the Bill outright. 

Sir James Crerar, replying to the two days debate, said that no Bill of a similar 
character had been more minutely and more extensively examined by the House 
than this. When therefore it was referred to the Select Committee, the House 
approved of two principles underlying it, namely, that power be given to transfer 
persons from Bengal to other provinces and that the Habeas Corpus should not apply 
to the provisions of the Bill. He asked whether the House without having any matter 
which would justify qualifications to its previous vote, could resile from its position 
without incurring the imputation that it was eating its own words. It was a matter 
of deep regret that Mr. Munshi should have given expression to views which he 
(speaker) trusted would not be endorsed by the House. He submitted that they 
must give due consideration and respect to the views of local legislatures. (Applause). 
Thev would by an adverse vote on this occasion create doubts regarding their 
professions about provincial autonomy and possible consequences of responsibility at 
the centre. 

Mr. Sant Singh : May I enquire if the Central Government always follows 
judgment of the Local Government and Legislature ? 

Sir Abdallah Suhrawardy : It seems to accept local judgment on ssntenois but 
OTSiTUles on question of mercy. 
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Sir James Crerar : We must have reasonable respect and r^sonable considera- 
tion for local Lecislatures’ views. As regards the “Habeas Cop’ns the issue 
if they accepted the view of the local Government, feir James 
House that liberal rules which were being framed regarding deten 
be transferred would be published in the Gazette of 
provisions of an officer in charge who knew conditions of Bengal 
cooks, Bengalee food. Arrangements for recreation and indoor and outdoor 
woulu all be made in centrally administered areas as far as possible (applaiwe) and 
he would undertake to communicate the same to the local Governments who may 
have to take into their jails such detenus. , , , j i. ir 

A Member asked whether relatives of detenus would be granted travelling 
allowance for interviews. , . , - 

Sir James Crerar said he could not give such an undertaking as it would not be 
just to call upon the tax-payer of Bengal to pay expense of what must be regarded 
as private interest entirely. He assureu them that the purpose of the Bill was not 
to deprive people of interviews. Certainly he wanted to cure the present evils which 
had arisen out of interviews but all reasonable facilities would remain, hinally, he 
appealed to the House to show imagination aud discharge its part of the 
responsibility. (Applause). . , x l • i. 

The motion that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration was put to the House and division was called. Later, however, the 
opposition agreed to let the motion be agreed to without insisting on division. The 
House then adjourned till the 14th. 


The Delhi Lathi Charge 

14th, MARCH :~\i\ the Assembly to-day Mr, Maswood Ahmed moving an adjourn- 
ment motion to protest against the lathi charge in Delhi, briefly narrated the events in 
the city for the last three days, as to how indiscriminate lathi charges were made on 
a peaceful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulia. 
From Press reports and from what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the 
authorities were bent upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident 
of alleged desecration of a mosque in Kuncha Kahaman into which, he said, the 
police entered with their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi 
charge on the people there and arrested many persons. He had since inspected the 
mosque and found that it was absolutely impossible to throw stones from the 
mosque. There was no window or any hole. That being so, what right had the 
police to enter a religions place of worship and commit atrocities? The Muslims, 
for all the world, would never allow anything that wounded their religious sanctity 
or sentiment. He warned the Government that, unless they punished those who 
were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would never rest quiet for a mo- 
ment. Concluding, Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked for a independent and impartial enquiry 
into the occurrence, and appealed to the Government to respect the feelings of all 
communities in regard to places of worship. 

Sir James Crerar, replying to the debate, said that Mufti Kifayatullah had been 
making violent speeches. The meeting bad oeen duly declared unlawful. There 
was no ground for the suggestion that the action of the police was not justifl^. 
Then again, it was apparent from the fact that, on the 12th, a boy with a knife 
wounded two constables and one of them on the chest, that the crowd was not 

f ieaceful. He asked the House to bear in mind that police action in narrow by- 
anes was particularly fraught with danger, as they were exposed to missiles and 
brickbats. If action had not been taken rapidly, Delhi might have faced a tragedy 
similar to that which another Upper India town had faced. The Government bad 
sympathy for the great concern expressed by the members over the issue. ( Syed 
Murtaza : We don’t want lip sympathy ), but he must accept as correct the report 
of Mr. Senior, a police officer of experience and integrity, whom the speaker knew 
personally. 

Mr. Chinoy : Is not he the same officer, who was in Simla ? 

Sir James Crerar : This report must be accepted against irresponsible statements 
by the press whose authors were unknown to the speaker. 

The Home Member asked the House how the police party under the direction of 
Moslem officers could possibly be guilty of deliberate or wanton damat^ or desecra- 
tion to the mosque. If any damage occurred, it must have been accidental. Finally, 
Sir James Crerar said that while ne adhered to his views, he would consult the 
Chief Commissioner if any further action was necessary. He asked the House to 

34 
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paBB a vote of encouragement for the officers who had duly discharged their duty in 
Delhi. 

The motion was put to the vote, and while a division took place and the tellers 
had brought the list, t«ro members approached the Secretary to add their vote on 
the table. To this, the l^eader of the House objected. The President said that 
this had been allowed in the past but he would give his considered ruling later. 

Some members on the Opposition benches remained neutral. 

The motion was rejected, 47 voting for and 50 against. 

Cut in Retrenchment 

I5th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day and tht 
debate on retrenchment initiated by the Independents was the main feature of the 
Bitting. 

Mr, S, C, Mitter moved his token cut on ubehalf of the Independent . 

E to raise the question of the retrenchment. He referred to Sir George 

ater’s speech indicating the prosperity of the people as shown by the large 
investment in Government treasury bills and loans and other invesrments. The 
Speaker uttered a warning that that was no test of the country’s prosperity. 

^ Proceeding, Mr. Mitra said that it was not fair to compare taxation in Britain 
with that in India, for in the former country there were many alleviating features 
like unemployment insurance and other benefits. All these features were absent in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi tried to deal with the problem of unemployment with the 
eharkha but Mahatma Gandhi to-day was in jail. However, there was no bold policy 
of helping India. Sir George Schuster was helpless, and every year he was chang- 
ing his views and also his principle to suit the circumstances. (Laughter.) This 
was perhaps necessary in obedience to the dictates from Whitehall, but it was 
ruinous to India. Let Sir George Schuster be given a free hand to carry out his 
own policy and there would be a change for the better. 

Mr. Mitra exhaustively examined the growth of expenditure in every department 
and subjected many items to scrutiny in the light of the recommendations of 
retrenchment committees and complained that in the majority of cases the recommen- 
dations had been ignored. As regards New Delhi, he asked why the Government 
should suddenly hit upon the new argument of lack of adequate water supply 
during summer, in support of the exodus. Why did not the Government, when 
they spent crores and crores on New Delhi, not think of all this ? Surely, 
when the municipality could supply water to such a large population in Old and 
New Delhi, could they not do for a small additional population of two thousand 
clerks ? 

Mr, B. Das complained that the retrenchment hitherto done had only scraped 
the surface. More than 50 per cent, of the revenues of the Government merely 
went to pay bills. The only remedy was to revise the basic pay of all services. He 
wished the Retrenchment Committees had done that. He feared the present 
Government might leave them various obligations of which the country was not yet 
fully aware. He asked why the Frontier watch and ward expenses were not 
charged to the military and why there was such extravagance in the Stationery 
department. Every department could do with a secretary and an under-secretary. 
They had a whole series of highly paid engineers for merely looking after New 
Delhi buildings whereas one superintending engineer would be enough. The 
appointment of a personal assistant to the chief engineer, P. W. D., on Rs. 
1,800 was the worst aspect to extravagance. He wanted a wholesale reduction in 
the staff of the India Office and a large cut in the High Commissioner’s establish- 
ment and insisted that the Postal department must pay its way even if increases 
given a few; years ago were to be cancelled. The country was being driven to the 
verge of ruin and a 20 per cent, cut should be enforced. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain spoke as one among the long-suffering heads of departments. 
He said the Finance Member, who was the watchdog of the State’s finances, had 
developed into a wolf and he pleaded in defence that if his department being bene- 
ficent was cut, non-official members would protest, but when the Bub-Committees on 
retrenchment were formed, non-officials themselves were found to bo wolves ‘more blood- 
th^sty than the Finance Member. (Laughter.) He gave a few instances. The Archceo- 
logical department which was attempting to hoia high India’s head in the civilised 
world was to be starved. He had to oppose the committee’s attempt even to undo a 
contract with an officer who was to give to the world his experience of life. He 
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assured them that the Government was not enga^;ed in the luxury of squandering 
money. He had undertaken to work the reforms in his province with a view to 
advance the beneficent departments of the Government and it was a matter of pain 
to him to see that the axe struck at the root of the beneficent activities of his 
department. Not only various research activities had been killed by the axe but 
m^icine, public health and survey of India and even the Agricultural Research 
Council which was the creation of a vote of this House were threatened with extinc- 
tion. Finally he assured the House that there was no justification for the charge 
that Englishmen and Anglo-Indians had not been retrenched and Indian officials had 
been. The facts were otherwise. (Applause.) 

Sir Ahdur Rahinij who was the Chairman of the General Purposes Sub-Committee, 
was cheered as he rose to reply to the Education Member’s charge against his com- 
mittee. He said that there were other wolves and other victims, The chief victims 
were the people of this country whom the burden of taxation was ruining. Sir 
Fazli, he said, was out of the country and was not in full possession of facts and 
had been misled. Far from crippling his department the sub-committee wanted 
nothing to be done to have that efiect. As regards the Agricultural Research 
Council, for instance, the sub-committee recommenaed its retention in spite of the 
pressure put on it for its abolition. All that the committee wanted was that the 
agriculture section of the department which was duplicating work should stop func- 
tioning. Similarly they wished the director of medical services to be abolished as 
the post was siiporflnous. As regards Sir John Marshall they believed that the 
officer was expected daring his life-long service to have rendered an account of his 
work and that his w'ork could in any case be carried on by others and further that 
the terms offered were over-generous. He told Sir Henry Gidney that the customs 
officials were whole-time ofiieials and therefore not entitled to overtime allowance. 
They must not waste money on the Customs department. They did not see why 
twelve lakhs should be wasted in overtime allowances. Continuing Sir Abdur Rahim 
said that the Government had not given effect to their proposals regarding the Public 
Service Commission and had in fact accepted only 50 per cent of Iheir cuts. 

Sir George Schuster assured Sir Abdur Rahim that the result of the committees’ 
proposals was undoubtedly what 8ir Fazl-i-Hussain had described. The Government 
nad already given effect to retrenchment to the extent of 430 lakhs as against 490 
lakhs proposed. Sir Abdur Rahim’s committee had itself proposed a cut of 426 
lakhs of which 15 lakhs in respect of the I^ee concessions ana 30 lakhs over the 
abolition of the Ecclessiasiical department could not be treated as ordinary retrench- 
ment. As for the rest 250 lakhs had been accepiied and the Government had 
carried out 87 lakhs of additional cut. This surely was a very efi’ective response. 

He was glad to acknowledge that his experiment of associating the members of the 
House which in some quarters was considered a dangerous experiment yielded 
happy result. Questions like reduction in the Public Service Commission and the 
salary of the Council of State President were under consideration, but could not be 
settled at once until some change occurred in the tenure of the posts affected. 

Proceeding Sir George Schuster emphasised that the Government’s policy was one 
of maximum economy consistent with efficiency. He disputed the suggestion that 
behind the retrenchments there was any jobbery or favouritism. As for future 
entrants the Government would shortly come to a decision as to the terms of future 
entrants. Regarding the Army expenditure it was no use merely harping on the 
Jnchcape Committee’s figure. It must be noted that the figure Avas suggested when 
the military expenditure was 67 crores. Now it had been reduced to 46>i. This 
represented a reduction of more than 30 per cent. He reiterated his observation 
that short of a substantial reduction in troops the Government could claim that the 
Array expenditure had been cut down to the minimum possible level. Thus on the 
general picture they could congratulate themselves on the results achieved while of 
course they should all follow up retrenchment on the lines already chalked out. 

JSur. S, 0. Mitra maintained there was enough room for retrenchment. Mr. 
Mitra’s cut was passed to a division and carried by 47 against 46 votes. 


Income-Tax Evasions 

16th, MARGE The question of income-tax evasions was raised in the Assemblv 
to-day by the European group. ^ 

Mr, fait, moving a toxen cut on behalf of the European group, said he wished 
to draw attention to the inadequacy of the remarks oi the Finance Member in his 
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budget speech on the important question of evasion of income-tax. In November 
last they had been assured by Sir George Schuster that an enquiry would be made 
into the points mentioned by the European group on the subject. He asked what 
had resulted from the enquiry. The Finance Member must not expect any 
information from the outside public. His own department ought to 
know it. Moreover anybody in possession of confidential information through 
professional channels could not be expected to disclose it. Mr. Tait made 
a practical suggestion that a small expert body of two or three persons, not necessa- 
rily oflScials, should visit each centre to examine the effectiveness of assessment 
work. He said that those who paid income-tax at present were interested in this 
question, because if all were assessed the result would be a reduction in the charges 
levied on those who paid income-tax at present while persons with incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,C)00 could be relieved of this burden. 

Sir George Schuster said he was prepared to accept the position that the Govern- 
ment should improve the machinery for venting evasions of income-tax. He had 
already expressed his willingness to discuss with the party leaders and others as soon 
as the session was over various measures for improving the machinery. A good 
many of the suggestions of the Bombay commercial organisations might encounter 
opposition and would require legislation. On the other hand, the Government pro- 
posals were simple and were intended to tighten up control. 

Mr. Tati said the fact that honest people were harrassed was not an argument 
that dishonest people should be allowed to escape. As the Finance Member was 
willing to consult members before taking action he was prepared to withdraw' his mo- 
tion. The House refused permission to withdraw the motion and rejected it without 
a division. 


INDIANISATION OF ArMY 

Mr. Yamin Khan then moved a token cut to raise the question of Indian isation of 
the army. He recalled the fact that in 1023 he had urged the Assembly to pass his 
resolution that the appointment of King’s commissioned officers to Indian regiments 
must be confined to Indians directly recruited or promoted from Viceroy’s commis- 
sions. Though this resolution did not get through and the Assembly or that day 
was dazzled by Lord Rawlinson’s announcement, time had justified the position he 
took up then. He was anxious to avoid bringing the army into politics, and the 
way to avoid the issue of British troops refusing to be officered by Indians was to 
leave them alone but to Indianisc the commissioned ranks of Indian regiments. 
Indians did not lack in valour, all they lacked was training and this should be 
given. He declared that he would treat Anglo-Indians domiciled in India as Indians 
and give them equal opportunity for recruitment in the Indian army. 

Mr. Machworth Yoimg^ Army Secretary, said that during the last six years that 
he had been in charge of this subject two points of criticism w^rc that the military 
budget should be reduced to the inchcape figure of 50 crores and that in accordance 
with the Skeen Committee’s recommendation an Indian Sandhurst should be established 
in 1933. Mr. Mackworth Young stated that in peace times the military budget would 
never in future reach the figure of 50 crores ( applause > and a military college will 
be opened in October this year instead of 1933. (Loud cheers). He referred to the 
fact, that in the first three years of the opening of Sandhurst to Indians there was 
a slow progress in number, but since then there had been a steady progress not 
only at Sandhurst but at Woolwich and Cranwell so that the Government of India 
in the despatch to the Secretary of State on the Simon report definitely recommen- 
ded a further expansion of Indian isation and the opening of a military college. Now 
after five years they could review the position in order to see what further progress 
was possible. As regards the problem of Viceroy’s commissioned officers, he referred to the 
argument that the need for this class of officers would slowly disappear as Indians 
were recruited directly to the King’s commission. The Army Secretary stated that 
Indianization would proceed in all probability by groups, but the Government would 
always keep the interest of this class in mind whatever might be the course of 
Indianisation. The Government would also consider the suggestion regarding further 
facilities for educating the sons of Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Mr, Yamin Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but the House refused 
and carried the cut by 63 votes to 39. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Coal Purchase By Railways 

17th. MARCH i-— Mr. A. H. Ohuxmvi moved to-day a token cut to raise the ques- 
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tion of purchase of coal by railways. He recalled his own previous sfcatemenfc in the 
Assembly to the effect that the Government was losing half a crore of rupees by 
their present policy of coal purchase. 

He gave figures to show that the Government were losing about Rs. 50 lakhs, 
Rs. 30 lakhs of which was in State collieries, Rs. 0 lakhs in one company and Rs. 
5 lakhs in shipments to Burma. He further stated that Mr. Whitworth, chief 
mining engineer, practically decided as to who should get the tenders. There were 
many cases in which lower rates have not been accepted. He asked for a committee 
of enquiry to examine the points he raised. 

Sir Qeorge Rainy opposed the motion and contested the accuracy of the figures 
of Mr. Ghuznavi. It was not fair to say that the Railway Board accepted the 
mining engineer’s proposals invariably. The revision of the proposals of the Rail- 
way Board was a reality. As Railway Member, he personally discussed these 
matters with the Financial Commissioner for railways, and he could not remember 
any important case in which there bad not been some modilication. That the 
distribution of orders by the Railway Board had given general satisfaction could be 
inferred by a telegram of the Indian Mining Federation entirely dissociating them- 
selves from Mr. Ghuznavi s criticism and emphatically recording thier view that the 
contracts for 1932-33 were fairly distributed. As regards Messrs. Low and Company 
Sir George Rainy informed the House that no orders were placed with that firm 
till last year, for which he accepted responsibility. Last year orders for a certain 
amount were placed with the firm. It w'as true that there were some cases in 
which lower tenders w^erc not accepted, but the reason was that the Government 
had to look not only at the price but also to the manner in which the contracts 
were carried out. There was no ground to suppose that the Railway Board was 
giving contracts without adequate reasons. 

The motion was negatived. 

Future of Burma 

Mr, Jehanylr Mumhi moved a token cut to raise a debate on the future of 
Burma. H(? said the passage in the Premier’s speech was not capable of the inter- 
pretation put on it by the Governor of Burma that once Burma federated she shall 
remain in it for ever and he wanted the House to endorse the proposition that 
Burma shall be free to enter the Federation without these fetters sought to be put 
to limit her choice. 

Mr. Tait, European member from Burma, said that the Premier’s speech clearly 
meant permanent federation or separation. Europeans in Burma wished Burma to 
make her free choice, but they all wanted that the choice whatever it be should be 
made now finally because the perpetuation of a feeling of uncertainty would not be 
in the interest of Burma’s future. 

Mr. Kyaw Myint, Burma member, was cheered as he rose. He said this lime last 
year this separation issue was closed, but after the House had adopted his resolution 
and the Government of India had supported it the issue had been reopened. He 
thanked all party leaders and Mr. Moore for their assurances and thanked Mr. B. 
Das for mentioning the position of the Indian National Congress and the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. The idea that once you enter the Federation 
you cannot leave it was frightening the people of Burma particularly uneducated 
who would have a greater say in the selection. So be welcomed these assurances. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kyaw Myint complained that Sir Charles Innes had misinterpre- 
ted the Premier’s statement m his speech to the Council. The issue before Burma 
was not separation or federation but whether Burma should separate on the basis of 
the Premier’s statement. The position of those who had been persistently opposing 
separation was stronger to-day than it was last year. Last year they were surmising 
as to what would happen if separation was adopted and what if it was not. Now 
they knew that if they separated they had a constitution within the four corners of 
the Premier’s statement. Even those who clamoured for separation did not like that. 
For the constitution that was now being offered was a travesty of constitution 
and was unacceptable. All that Burma wanted was freedom to make 
a choice without any threats of secession, Burma would not exercise that 
right without pondering over the consequences. In their choice they would be 
guided by Indian brothers. Burma wanted to be bound to the other units of the 
Indian federation by a silken chord not by heavy chains. 

Sir George Rainy, on behalf of the Government, said that he had read every word 
of Sir Charles Innes’ speech and there was nothing to suggest that there was any 
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threat. The sneech of Sir Charles Innes was not that ot an advocate but that of a 
jud^e who had plaecd before the Bnrmans all points of their consideration and 
derision. Let Burma understand the history of Ireland and America. It was one 
thinp: to go into the Federation on the basis that if after a full trial conditions were 
found to I)e intolerable then by mutual consent separation w^as possible. It was 
another thing to go into the Federation with a mind that after all we can get out of 
;t. Any sort of action of that kind would be dangerous and it would be unworthy 
of Sir Charles Innes to suggest that there was any departure from the Premier’s 
statement. Nor did he find semblance of threat of anything more than a definite 
desire to state clearly that it was for the Burmese to come to a decision on the 
issues realising how serious they were. 

The cut was withdrawn and "the House adjourned. 

Eoonomy Cut Under Custom 

18th. MARCH : — Sir Ahdur Rahim moved to-day a cut of Rs. lakhs under 
‘Customs.’ He said that the general princifile underlying economy cuts under various 
heads was that they represented the difference between the retrenchment committee’s 
proposal and the effect given by the Government to them. But the House suffered from 
one difficulty, namely, it could record its decision only on the votablo items. Therefore, 
they had decided to move lump cuts and leave it to the Government to distribute 
them among both votable and non-votable heads according to the report of the 
retrenchment sub-eommittees. He said it was impossible for the House to lay the 
finger on a particular activity or personnel because of their non-votable character. 
He emphafiised the weight of authority of members who constituted the General 
Purpose Committee. lUisiiK'SS experience was represented by Mr. Ramsay Scott and 
Lala Ramsarandas. Mr. Nixon never minced words in expressing the official point 
of view. The late Mr. K. C. Roy had a most intimate knowledge of the working 
of the departments. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar was a sound politician. Mr. 
Wallnyatullah represented men with provincial administrative experience. When these 
men found the offiees overstaffed and top-heavy the Government must give due 
weight to thtar opinion. (k^ncluding, Sir Abdur Rahim referred to the disparity 
between the salaries of preventive inspectors and police inspectors, and held that the 
former’s salaries were high. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster cnt(‘rcd a warm defence on behalf of the Customs depart- 
ment which he emphasised was a revenue producing department like the Income-tax 
department and there could be no cutting down of the staff merely because of a 
temporary lull in trade. Trade was now beginning to look up and it was on the 
upward grade. If the motion was accepted it w^ould drive the Government to an 
illogical and unsound position and the House would be committing an irreparable 
injury to the whole Government service for the sake of a temporary need. 

Sir Abdur Rahim finished his speech by stating that he did not desire to press 
his motion. 

Posts And Telegraphs 

Thereafter the various demands for grants were passed without discussion as the 
Nationalists and Independents having quarrelled did not press their respective 
motions. When the demand under posts and telegraphs was moved Mr. N. M. 
Joshi proposed that the grant be refused as a protest againt the Government 
reducing the salary of postmen when they had exempted the lower grade men in 
other departments. Mr. A, N. Dutt supported the grant and told Mr. Joshi that 
the Government must either retrench men or salaries. He preferred a cut in the 
salaries as more human and would, therefore, back the Government. 

J9th. MARCH : — The Assembly met to-day to conclude voting on demands for 
grants. The debate was resumed on the economy cut moved by Mr. Joshi under 
JPosts and Telegraphs yesterday. 

Dewan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda regretted that any member should treat the 
Retrenchment Committee’s reports as fit for the waste papei basket. They were 
valuable documents which would be of use in the great task of reducing expenditure 
of the Government. 

Sir Joseph Bhore quoted figures disproving Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s contention that 
hundu'ds and thousands of postal employees had been letrenched. He affirmed that 
it would take time to give full effect to all retrenchment measures. He added that 
no .complaint had been received either from the Postmen’s Union or individual 
against the retrenchment of staff. 
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The Postal and Telegraph Department grant was sanctioned. Several other 
dcmandB were passed. 

Subvention to the Frontier Province 

Mr, B. Das raised a discussion under head “Foreign and Political Department” 
on the ground tW it had been irresponsible and unconstitutional. He complained 
that the resolution had not been placed before the Assembly for discussion of the 
•ubvention grant to the North West Frontier, but he objected to bringing thU 
subvention by backdoor of estimates when the Assembly had not been given full 
opportunity of discussing it on the resolution. He wanted devolution Rules 14 and 
15 to be amended so that the subvention could be granted to any deserving province* 
including his own province of Orissa when separated from Bihar. 

Sir George Schuster sympathised with Mr. Das in bis desire to secure subvention 
for Orissa when it was separated. As regards the Frontier subvention Government 
had throughout been desirous of having a debate on the question ard was satisfied 
that BUeh discussion had taken place to-day to the satisfaction of all. The 
Government were satisfied that there were sufficient reasonable and fair ground* 
for granting subvention to the Frontier to give the new province a fair start. If on 
a subsequent date subvention was found inadequate he ftdt sure that the Assembly 
would treat more sympathetically the requirements of the Frontier. 

The demand was granted without opposition. 

The Reprebsive Policy 

Mr. Harhans Singh next moved economy cut in respect of the Home Department. 
He related at length the unsatisfactory administration of Ordinances, “maltreatment 
of women in jails”, the placing of respectable people in “C” class and innumerable 
lathi charges throughout the country. In particular he emphasised how the District 
Magistrate of Ferozepore openly asked a nominated member at a District Board meet- 
ing to vote for the Government on a resolution. He warned the Government against 
all these abuses of law. 

Sir James Crerar did not think it proper to waste time in repeating argument* 
which he had put during the course of the debate for full two days a motion six 
weeks ago and which was thrown out by a large majority. The demand was 
carried. 

Public Bkrviceb Commission 

Mr. Thampan next moved a cut to the extent recommended by the Retrench- 
ment Committee and said that the Public Services Commission was merely an Advisory 
body without final authority and controlled by the Secretary of State, He urged the 
reduction of two members out of five as recommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

Now the guillotine fell and the House divided and Mr. Thampan’s motion wa» 
rejj’Cted by 23 votes to 51, the Independents remaining neutral. All other demand* 
were thereafter passed and the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

^ Medical Council Bill 

23rd. MARGE’. — Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to establish a Medical 
Council in India, and to provide for the maintenance of a British Indian Medical 
Register. He iniPormed the House that the Bill was circulated to all the local 
Governments who had accorded their general approval to the principles underlying 
it and had agreed that it should be proceeded with. The question of creating 
a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee a uniform minimum 
standard of qualifications to India and to the civilised world at largo had been under 
consideration for several years but, until recently, there had been no consensus 
of opinion in favour of the establishment of such a Council. 

I'his had been partly due to the action of the General Medical Council in deci- 
ding in February, 1930, to withdraw temporarily, recognition of the medical degrees 
of Indian universities. By this action the international status of these degrees bad 
been endangered. Therefore, to safeguard this status and to provide for the main- 
tenance of uniform minimum standards of medical education in the country, it had 
become imperative to resume consideration of the proposal for the establishment of 
an All-India Medical Council. 

The Government of India accordingly convened a conference in June, 1930 , to 
coniider tne matter afresh. Ail the local Governments, except Assam, and all the 
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universities in British India which possessed medical faculties, were presented at the 
conference which unanimously resolved that the establishment oi an All-India 
Medical Council was essential and acceptable in principle. 

Salt Import Duty 

Sir Georj 2 ;e Schuster next moved consideration of a Bill to extend by one year the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act of 1931. This was to ensure 
the development of the Indian industry and to ensure the stability of prices. 
Government did not intend to make any change in the level of the import duty at 
present. 

Mr. B. Das criticised the inordinate greed of capitalists of Bombay to exploit 
the whole of India. He asked Government to bring forward a resolution by which 
the Provincial Governments would have to spend the money allotted from the 
protective tariff on salt production or else refund it to central revenues. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said he was not opposed to the imposition of the salt duty for 
another year. 

Mr. G. Morgan moved an amendment so that in the case of Aden the price of 
salt should be Rs. 54-5 per 100 pounds. He complained that Aden was getting 
the greater benetit at the expense of the consumer, particularly in Bengal. 

Mr. H. P. Mody opposed the amendment. He said it penalised the industry at 
Aden, which was largely in Indian hands. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas said he would prefer Aden salt to Liverpool salt. At the same 
time, he was against Aden getting undue predominance so as to affect the sources 
of the salt supply in India. 

Sir George bchustcr opposed the amendment, which was lost. The Bill was (hen 
passed. 

Treatment of Women Political Prisoners 

The House next proceeded to discuss Sardar Sant Singh's adjournment motion 
over the treatment of women political prisoners of Delhi when they were transferred 
to a mixed jail in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh confessed, in the first instance, that he relied on a report 
which was published in a Delhi newspaper but said ne had the facts verified by 
some eye-witnesses. He did not want the House to take the police inspector’s report 
which must be biassed in favour of his subordinates. He complained that prisoners 
of respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Chando Bibi and Mrs. Durgadas and 

Ueha Devi were so ill-treated that they, along with others, began a hunger-strike 
when threatended with transfer to mixed jails. Their request for a transfer to a 
Lahore female jail was refused. When Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who 
were also in Delhi jail, induced them to give up their hunger-strike the prisoners, 10 
in number, were put into lorries. Chando Bibi was bruised ana she bled. 
Another was hurt while being pushed into a lorry. One of the women 

police used a contemptuous term. 

Sir James Crerar gave the facts as he had received them from the Chief Commis- 
sioner. He said it was found necessary, owing to want of accommodation in Delhi 
jail and also due to the request of some of the female prisoners themselves, to trans- 
fer them from Delhi. One of the prisoners had no objection to a transfer to 
Dharamsala, but the other 15 went on hunger-strike. 

When rations were brought for them they refused to receive them and expressed 
their determination to continue the hunger-strike and pressed for a transfer to the 
Lahore female jail. But there was no accommodation available in the Lahore jail 
and if they were transferred there might have been overcrowding there as well. The 
superintendent of the jail tried, through Mr. Asaf AH and Dr. Ansari, to induce 
them to give up their hunger-trike but it was of no avail. On the other 

hand, they shouted slogans. They were then placed in lorries. One 

prisoner got scratched by accident. One of the women police was bitten on the thumb. 
The Home Member pointed out that Sardar Bant Singh had made no single 
Hlegation supported by specific facts of any maltreatment whatsoever. There was no 
illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. It was impossible for the 
jail authorities to accede to their unreasonable and impracticable request for transfer 
only to the Lahore jail. 
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The women police used the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. 
Force was used in the last resort, in spite of provocation. The action taken was 
the only one that could have been taken. Concluding, the Home Member said that 
women and children had been placed for purposes of propaganda iu the forefront 
of the agitation, regardless of any injury that they must sutler. He appealed to the 
House not to give this propaganda any encouragement. (Cheers.) 

Sardar Sant Singh, replying to the debate, complained that the women prisoners 
iu question were sent to jails commonly used by felons. The women were, therefore, 
justified in going on a hunger-strike and refusing to go to a jail where there was 
danger. He challenged Sir James Crerar to show that there was congestion in Delhi 
Jail while three big apartments w^ere reserved for the conspiracy case approvers. 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there was no evidence that the women police 
deliberately and gratuitously maltreated those prisoners or used more force than was 
absolutely required. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votes to 33, nine members re- 
maining neutral. Some of these belonged to the Independent party and some to the 
Centre party, besides Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, who is an unattached member.. The 
Independents who remained neutral included Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, Sir 
Cowasji Jehaugir, Mahomed Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Nabakumar Singh 
Dudhoria and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill 

24th. MARCH interpellations to-day discussion was resumed on the 
Bengal Detenus Tnnisfer Bill, Mr. Sijkcs uioved an amendment proposing the transfer 
of detenus to jails in any Governor’s province. This was supported by Mr, Mitra, 
but opposed by the Home Member and rejected by 58 against 34 votes, a number 
of members, both Jndependents and others, remaining imutral. 

Mr, Mitra then moved an amendment to the effect that the jail rules should 
include a provision for the grant of travelling allowances to the nearest relations of 
the detenus twice a year for interview and also provide for the reproduction, as far 
as possible, of Bengal conditions, specialy as regards diet and the manner of cooking 
food. During the speech he obtained from Sir James Crerar a statement that there 
were no detenus of any description in Dcoli jail. 

Mr. C. S. Ramja Iger supported the amendment pointing out that the detenus 
were neither anarchists nor terrorists nor revolutionaries. 

Sir Abdur Rahrm. and Mr. Amarnath Dutt also supported the amendment. 

Mr. C.C. Biswas held the ametidmeut impracticable and said it would be better to 
leave the matter Avhcrc it was and accept the Home Member’s assurance, 

Babu Oaya Prasad Singh said there was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
travelling allowance and suitable diet. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehaugir thought that the granting of travelling allow^aiice to rela- 
tions was justified and if this was done Government would be helping themselves 
and the Bengal Government of the future. 

Mr. S. C. Sen asked : 'When you provide for salaams to a jail officer by the 
detenus, can’t you arrange for provision of costs to the relations for interviews and 
for food according to a Bengali’s requirements ?’ He added the detenus were not 
prisoners. 

ilfr. Ahmed Nawax opined that they would be indirectly encouraging terrorists 
or the civil disobedience movement by granting these comforts. Already the detenus 
procured in jail opium, tobacco, etc. 

The Home Member, while not accepting the amendment, did not withdraw any of 
the assurances he gave at various stages of the debate. He repeated the assurance 
that every endeavour would be made to introduce as far as possible the conditions 
obtaining in Bengal in respect of diet, etc. So far as detention in places which are 
c^trally administered was concerned, rules would be drawn up which would give 
to these conditions and Bengal food would be provided besides indoor and 
outdoor games. If any members were willing to give useful suggestions in this 
respect, he was prepared to receive them, as the rules were still under preparation. 

^ve a further assurance that as electric fans could not be had in Deoli punkhas 
would be provided during summer. To those who wanted to interview the detenus, 
Dir James Crerar could not undertake to pay the travelling allowance, as it was not 
25 
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an obligation which any part of India was prepared to accept. He did not think 
that the Bengal Government should be under statutory obligation to make payments 
which would have to be defrayed by the taxpayers of Bengal. 

The House divided and the amendment was lost by 43 against 50 votes. 

Inspection By M. L. A.’s 

Mr* 6. C. Mitra next moved another amendment urging periodical examination of 
the detenus by a committee of the Assembly to report on the suitability of the place 
of detention and the general comfort of detenus to Government. He said the present 
unofficial visitors to jails were persons whose reports were subjected to much public 
criticism. It was in the interest of Government that members of the Assembly be 
selected for visiting jails. 

Mr* Ramasw ami Mudaliar urged the Government to accept the amendment as 
otherwise they would be lending themselves to the criticism that they were not too 
euthusiastic about the comforts of the detenus. Visits by an Assembly committee 
would enable the members of the House to appreciate the real facts of the conditions 
in the detention camps, and there would be no room for the wrong allegations (ac- 
cording to the Home Member), which occassionally appeared in the press. 

Dewan Bahadur Ilarbilas Sarda and Mr* C. C. Bistvas further supported the 
amendment, the latter demanding its acceptance as it would produce a moral and 
psychological effect on the people, 

Mr* Amarnath Diitt said these amendments were necessary in the interest of 
the maintenance of British rule. 

Mr* K* 0* ATeewj/ broke his silence in the debate owing to the piteous appeals 
made by Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Biswas to Government. He thought it was no use 
trying to soften the stony hearts of the Government members. The best method of 
dealing with the Government members was to throw out the measures. Mr. Amar- 
nath Dutt had referred to censorship of messages. Mr. Neogy said this might have 
been the cause of nothing appearing in the papers about the incident which happened 
on March 8 at Hijli. The information that had reached him was that the trouble 
there was very serioxis. 

Mr* C* 8* Ranga Iyer said the Opposition’s duty was to move reasonable amend- 
ments and put the Government in the wrong if they chose to oppose them. 

Sir James Orerar said that inspection by an Assembly committee was 
impracticable, The amendment was lost by 53 against 42 votes. 

Mr* Patil moved the omission of clause 4 which bars the High Courts from 
exercising their powers under section 491 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Mr* Lalchand Navalari characterised this as a most important amendment and 
argued that no legislation could take away the fundamental rights given by the 
common law. The Bombay and Madras High Courts had held that view and only 
the Calcutta High Court had held otherwise. 

Mr. Biswas— The Law Member himself argued tbe case 

Mr, Navalari — Then the Law Member is prejudiced. (Laughter.) 

Ihe Law Member — Now it is the view of that court. 

When legal argument in this strain was going on and Mr, Navalarai said that the 
Law Member had lost the case he had put up and the Law Member replied : ‘Not 
BO easily’ and Mr. Navalrai retorted : ‘1 know the obstinacy of the other side’, Sir 
Oowasji Jehangir asked the President : ^Sir have we become a High Court ? 1 want 
your ruling’. 

The President— The Hon. Member has sufficient intelligence to answer the ques- 
tion himself, 

The Law Member — We have had plenty of politics ; let ut have a little of law. 

Mr* Navalrai had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 29th. 

29th. MARCH Resuming the debate on the detenus Bill when the House met 
to-day after the Easter recess, Mr. De Soux^a felt that, there was a legal anomaly in that 
detenus under the Bengal Act could not re-open their case under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus whereas in the High Courts of Bombay and Madras this right was preserved 
to accused persons. In the absence of a Supreme Court the Government would facili- 
tate unanimity of decisions between the three premier High Courts in India if 
this right was permitted in Calcutta also. The Government would be adding moral 
support to their policy of repression if they provided proper safeguards against this 
apprehension. 
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Mr. C. C. Biswas said that the legal aspect could not be easily dissociated from 
political aspects. It was quite open to the legislature to restrict the ®^5eas Corpus 
right and no useful purpose could be served in questioning that right, Wnat tne 
House was to consider was what would be 'the effect of enacting tne clause 
under discussion. He did not think any risk would bo run by placing evidence 
before the High Court in cases where detention proceedings were challenged. It me 
Government persisted in enacting it the result would be unpopular. He asked, was 
it right of the Government to disregard all opposition even when it was reasonable I 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that it was apparent that the object of the Bill was to 
substitute executive judgment for judicial judgment owing to the compelling necessity 
of the situation. The Bengal Council had by an overwhelming vote passed legisla- 
tion but it could not limit the powers of the High Court. Was this House going 
to deny to Bengal the assistance it wanted temporarily to crush the terrorist 
movement ? , , . ^ 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra :-~This is not the way to crush the terrorists. 

Sir B. L. Mitter : “We consider this is one of the methods, but my point is 
that the House, if it did not like the principle of the legislation, could have thrown 
out the Bill when there was a motion for a select committee. But then it accepted 
the principle”. The Law Member declared that most of the discussion was academic. 
Whether the provision was ultra vires was not for the House to decide. If any High 
Courts possessed any power other than those given by sec. 49l those remained un- 
touched. Let those who believed these existed try their legal remedy. He also made it 
clear that even under sec. 491 High Courts would not send for records but would only 
see whether a person was legally in custody. This the Government wished to avoid 
as it would lead to the disclosure of evidence of sources of information. The House 
has passed a similar provision in 102.3 and 1925. The Law Member said the provision 
was thus not new. 

Mr. S. C. .Mitra said that every well-governed administration depended on a due 
balance of poivcr between the legislature, the judiciary and the executive. The 
Government has already crushed the legislature by ordinances^ and 
wished now to enisli the judiciary. Why was an apology of temporary legislation 
put forward when power nacl been possessed for seven years and wanted for nvo 
years more. He challenged the Home Member to state outside the House that every 
detenu was an inveterate terrorist and not to take shelter behind the privileged 
position in the House aud then face a court of trial. He warned that the founda- 
tions of British rule on justice were being shaken. 

Sardar Sa 7 it Sinfjh said that if the Assembly was merely to give the power 
wanted by the executive then they might all disperse. The House must see that 
the executive worked under a civilized system. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the amendment pointing out that clause 4 was very 
important in the whole Bill. He asked the House to realise the responsibility and 
discharge its duties by rejecting the amendment which, if passed, would prevent the 
local Government from exercising its powers under the local Act. 

The amendment was lost by 33 against 53 votes. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil moved another amendment that clause 4 shall be in 
force for one year only. This was also lost. 

Mr, Seetarama Raju moved an amendment that at the end of clause 4 the 
following proviso should be added : — ‘Provided, however, that the procedure laid 
down in the Act has been complied with’. Ho said that if the Govern nient wished 
that no law should be respected by their executive then let them suspend all laws* 
This proviso was the acid test of the bona fides of the Government whether they 
wanted that this Act should bo administered without a remedy against illegal deten- 
tions or not. , , . , 

The debate on this was not concluded when the Assembly adjourned for the day. 

30th. ifAiFeCH.*— Kesuming the debate to-day Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
said that this was a limited amendment and a most reasonable one. 
It was, for instance, required by the bill that a certain police officer could detain a 
person under this legislation only for 15 days. Supposing he detained him for more 
than 15 days and thus a breach of this law occurred, then the High Court should 
be free to intervene. If the Government had any imagination they should accept 
this amendment, for let them not make the world feel that behind their action lay 
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the fipirit of vindictivcncRS and not justice. He had watched the proceedings of the 
Bengal Council when the bill on the subject was passed and he was irapressed by 
the statement of Mr. J. L. Banerjcc that terrorism could not be stamped out by 
public denunciation but by denunciations at their homes aud social gatheriDgs. ‘Let 
me make this final appeal to the Govertjment. It is not an appeal of mendicancy. 
The very name of our party shows that is not our policy, but I have taken an 
oath to my king and couritry to do my duty, and in the discharge of that duty let 
me tell this Government that by defeating these amendments they are making mistake 
after mistake and that they are alienating the sympathy of the best and the most 
moderate and the wisest in the land by regimenting their majority to crush every 
amendment irrespective of the strength or weakness of its cause. Wisdom lies in 
whittling the bill here, amending it there and carrying it with the unanimous vote 
of the House. Let me make a special appeal to the European group, because in this 
topsy-turvy world their word carries weight with the Government and not ours. By 
using the weight of your votes with the Government you arc not killing terrorism ; 
you are driving out all fair-minded men from your fold, and let me warn Bir James 
Crerar that if he is giving this parting gift to India, I am not sure (hat he will not 
repent when he sees the result. You must have moral sanction behind you, and 
no wonder the law has so far failed to bo edeetive in Bengal.’ 

Sir James Crerar said that the amendment was not innocuous or trivial ; it went 
to the root of the whole matter. He said the amendment did not mention to which 
Act it applied. 

Mr. Raju,— Jt applies to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir James Crerar said that then the result of this amendment would be to 
thwart the operation of the very section in the Bengal Act which had on frequent 
occasions enabled the executive Government of Bengal to prevent the eomraission of 
terrorist outrages. The provision which the amendment contemplated did not 
appear in the original Act, and if it was put in the Bupplemcnt.ary bill the normal 
interpretation would be that it imported something new, something material and 
something substantial. The courts would certainly go into the merits of the 
suspicion. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim,. — The High Courls discriminate every day between questions of 
procedure and merit, and they can be left to do that. 

Sir James Crerar. — The two (piostions are closely connected, and a serious res- 
ponsibility w'ould fall on us if wt authorise that action. 

Sir James Crerar said it was open to any one to latition the local Government, 
aud lot them not quesUon tlu'. good faith of the local Government and its oflicials. 
Ho assured the House that there was iio obstinacy in his attitude, but that he could 
not seriously endanger the whole validity of measures by accepting the amendment. 

Mr, Eaju's amendment was then put to the vote and rejected by 50 to 45 votes. 

Life of Bill Limited to Thtiee Years 

Mr. Raja nextrmoved that the bill’s life be limited to three years. 

Sir James Crerar opposed the amendment as it- would cause serious inconvenience 
if they did not make its life co-terminous with the life of the local legislation. 

The amendment was put to the House and carried by 52 to 41 votes, this being 
the first defeat of the Government over the provisions of this bill. 

Sir James Crerar then moved the third reading of the Bill. He said 
he regretted that during the last days of his membership of the Assembly 
it fell to his lot to pilot this bill during the nine days of the debate on it. Though 
the task is unpleasant, the refusal to do it would be to decline to discharge his res- 
ponsibility, He hoped the House too would ho prepared to recognise and discharge 
its responsibility in assisting the local authorities by legislating on matters within 
the competence of the central legislature. 

Mr. Ranga hjer opposed the motion. He said he had refused to servo on the 
select committee because he w^ns opposed to its principle. Documents which could 
not be produced wore dead documents, and he must presume the innocence of all 
the detenus. Terrorism had created a grave situation, a graver situation was being 
created by sending away the detenus to Ajmer. 

Mr, K. C, Neogy saia the last amendment limiting the life of the bill to three 
years was a trap into which the Opposition had fallen. The Government wished to 
show that it had not succeeded in defeating all the amendments. Tt pains me, who 
has been in all the four Assemblies, that a bill which was not passed by three 
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Assemblies should be passed by this. If detention without trial had not helped you, 
neither will banishment help you. Violence begets vengeance and vengeance begets 
violence and in this vicious circle the Government and the terrorists are moving. While 
condemning terrorism we cannot permit Government terrorism.’ He recalled how 
Sir Hugh Stephenson in 1925 admitted that Mr. K. K. Mitter and others who were 
detained under the regulation in 1908 were so detained not because of terrorist 
activities but because they were can*ying on boycott propaganda and organizing 
volunteers. This is the kind of evidence on which the Government acted. Ho op- 
posed the Black Bill’. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that Sir James Orerar would be reme i bered longer than 
Sir George Rainy because of a series of ordinances and obnoxious and mischievous 
measures for which he was responsible. On the eve of his departure he had broken 
the hearts of many unfortunate faroiiies in Bi ngal. Let him have peace. He con- 
tended that the drastic measures of the Government for the past seven years had 
obviously failed in the object, but on the other hand terrorism was increasing. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir warned the Government that it could not rule India by 
these methods. India was a sentimental country and if the Government disregarded 
sentiment and rested its case on logic it would not succeed. 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Ncogy had said about vengeance and violence, but did 
he remember that after the Irvvin-Gandhi pact terrorism increased and the result 
was the greatest number of outbreaks of violence known in this generation. 

Mr. Neogy — What about official terrorism 

Mr. Moore : Official terrorism was represented by the release of political prisoners 
except those who could not be released without danger to peace. 

Mr, Neogy : What about the Black and Tan regime of your community in 
Chittagong ? I am prepared to substantiate that. 

Mr. Moore : My hon'blo friend is taking up a different attitude from that of Mr. 
Mitra. My point is that we arc facing in Bengal a terrorist movement which aims 
at terrorising the courts. We have had a judge murdered in the open court and a 
witness murdered and a prosecuting officer seriously ^vounded. Don’t confuse the 
issue more. I contend we cannot deny that in the present situation the Govern- 
ment is justified in asking for these powers. 

Mr. A. N. 7)f(tt said that he had every respect for Sir James Crerar’s person 
but there was something wrong with his head. (Laughter). Neither the Assembly 
nor the Bengal Council were representative of patriotic men. (Ironical hear, hear). 

Mr. A. N. Dutt said that it was only the foreigner's life that was in danger. 
Why did th(;y not take shelter in forts and thanas ? 

The closure was applied and carried by 51 to 29 votes. 

Thereafter Sir James Crerar replying to the debate regretted he had been accused 
of want of sympathy. It was also a matter of regret that it had been suggested 
that the wffiolc policy of the Government was involved in the general political 
situation in that province. On the contrary the policy of the Government had been 
to help in the political advance of the country. The House ought to regard the 
views of the Bengal Government and the Council with due respect. 

The House divided on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed and Sir 
James Crerar's motion was carried by 54 against 37 votes amidst cheers and counter- 
cheers. The House then adjourned, 

HaJ PlUiRlMAOK BiI.LS 

31sf.. M Alien : — After interpellations to-day, Sir Frank Noyce introduced a bill 
to establish committees in the principal ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim 
pilgrims to the Hedjaz. He said the bill was in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Haj Committee, which proposed that central legislations should be undertaken 
for the purpose of converting the Haj committees at Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta into statutory bodies, revising their constitution and widening their powers 
and functions. 

Sir Frank Noyce also introduced a bill to regulate the activities of persons in 
British India who offer to assist Muslim pilgrims to the Hediaz. He said this bill 
was intended to replace the Bengal and Bombay Acts by an Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature requiring all pilgrim brokers and their agents to obtain licenses to carry on 
their trade. This was also in pursuance of the recommendations of the Haj Com- 
mittee. 

There was no discussion on these two motions, which were agreed to. 
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Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Evelyn Uou'dl then moved the consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill, as it 
emerged from the select committee. He said than in September there was a consensus 
of opinion in the House that the Government should take an early opportunity of 
stamping out libel on foreign states. The scope of the present bill affected only 
contiguous states. Personally, he would have preferred tne preamble of the bill in 
its original form, but he accepted the change made in the select committee provided 
it was understood that the whole bill was not rendered nugatory by making it 
impossible for any prosecution ever to succeed, because he wished to emphasise that 
there was a real danger. Its scope was now confined to defamatory articles against 
the rulers of a certain small number of states whose territories aa joined the land 
frontiers of India and certain persons in close connection with those rulers either as 
members of their families or as the principal ministers of their Governments. It 
placed the rulers of these states on precisely the same footing regarding defamatory 
articles as private British subject except that the Governor-General would take ac- 
tion on their behalf. Oflences under this bill fell within the established code and 
procedure with the exception that, whereas in the Penal code it could be only simple 
imprisonment, here it might be either simple or rigorous. With this exception, the 
bill was in general conformity wdth the principles of the English common law, and 
statutes resembling it w^ere enforced in nearly all the civilised parts of the world. 

Dr. Ziauddin moved that the bill, as reported by the select committee, be circu- 
lated for opinion by Aug. 1. He referred to Sir George Rainy’s promise on the 
last occasion that if the bill was referred to a select committee then it would be 
circulated l)y executive order for opinion. 

Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir Evelyn Howell informed Dr. Ziauddin that this 
precisely had been done and that the opinions received from High Courts and bar 
associations had been placed before the committee. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin agreed that the bill as it emerged from the committee 
was a very much modified one, but he wanted to know from the Foreign Secretary 
whether a person who criticises the ruler of an adjoining territory for any action 
taken by him in respect of the Muslim religion would be proceeded against. What- 
ever be the reply. Dr. Ziauddin thought that the bill at this juncture would create 
a wrong impression in the public mind that the (lovcrnment were out to muzzle the 
press and the public. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim supported the circulation motion of Dr. Ziauddin because the 
bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was a different one from the bill 
introduced and created a new oflcnce which could not be discussed fully at the fag 
end of the session. If they wanted a bill of this character, then they must limit it 
to cases of defamation. The Penal Gode was comprehensive enough to take cogni- 
zance of any such offincc. The framers of the Penal Code, who had received the 
encomiums of the juridic part of the world, had deliberately refrained from including 
any such provision as was sought. It was difficult to define defamation when it 
was particularly against rulers in the East. (Laughter.) Dr. Ziauddin’s speech in- 
dicated that only Muslims in India would be affected, but that was not the case. 
Most of the rulers of the adjoining territories were Muslims, and therefore it was 
likely that Hindus might be accused persons rather than Muslims. 

Mr. Seetharama Raju said the bill was neither fish nor flesh nor good red her- 
ring. It was neither in accordance with the practices of civilised countries nor in 
consonance with international law. The House had from the beginning been opposed 
to the principle of the bill, which was not legal but political. 

Mr. Ranya Jycr was opposed to recirculation because the present bill was a great 
improvement on its predecessor. If any further improvement was needed it could 
be made on the floor of the House, He did not commit the Nationalists by his 
views. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that no religious objection could bo taken to the bill, 
which had been considerably modified. 

Syed IslM'taxa said that the liberty of the press was already curtailed and this 
would take it away further. 

Mr. AnJdcsaria said the English law penalized such writings and it was not 
obsolete as the last prosecution in England took place in 1905 and not a century 
ago as Mr. Rajii had stated. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh said that he, as a member of the select committee, was 
a party to removing most of the objectionable features of the bill. If they had 
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committed a mistake he would gladly change his opinion, but he thought that no 
purpose would be served by recirculation. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Natvax^^ speaking from the point of view of the Frontier 
Province, emphasised that such a bill was most vital for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbours. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai explained that the opinions promised bv the Government 
had been obtained and spoke at length on the various objectionable provisions of 
the bill and how changes had been made by the select committee. 

Sheikh Sadiq Ilassan said the Government were becoming daily more and more 
irresponsible and desirous of curtailing liberties through such absurd measures. This 
was possible only because the best element in the country was non-cooperating with 
the Government. 

A voice.~Wc are quite representative. 

Sheikh Sadiq Hassan.-^lt the radicals had stood you would have little chance; 
at any rate if the radicals had been here the Government would have felt restrained 
in bringing forward such silly measures. 

Sir Evelyn Hotvell, replying to the debate, said that no technical or constitutional 
reason had been given to justify the need for further circulation. lie assured the 
House that there w’as a real need for the measure. He gave instances of how the 
Foreign Relations Ordinance promulgated last year had enabled the Government to 
have the Zamindar of Lahore convicted thrice and its editors imprisoned, how the 
Kesari apologised and other newspapers were punished. The result was that since 
the Ordinance terminated the newspapers had been quiescent, but that was because 
the Government had taken firm steps at once to stop this mischief. He assured 
Sir Abdur Rahim that the bill did not create a new oilence. ‘It does nothing but 
make a slight alteration of the procedure whereby perBons hitherto debarred from 
access to our courts can have tne remedy which law provides for all and sundry.’ 
As regards Aden and small protectorates, he was prepared to meet Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s objection by omitting Aden from the list if such an amendment was moved. 

Continuing, the Foreign Secretary said that Mr. Raju had quoted from the wri- 
tings of an obscure writer in England in 1904 who had suggested the wiping off of 
the German fleet and that from that day the German Emperor was angry, and had 
said that the British Government took no action. Sir Evelyn Howell commented : 
T submit that if that writer had been muzzled the Great War might perhaps have 
been deferred.’ (‘Hear, hear’ and laughter.) Sir iCvelyn said a speaker had quoted 
from a civilian’s opinion that libels on the Boer President were allowed, but did not 
quote further that it had led to the Boer War. He asked : ‘Which is the greater 
evil : to have unnecessary war or muzzle an ill-informed journalist on one occasion 
and one subject which does not concern him and which he does not understand V 

He held that the amendments made by the select committee met the objections of 
that civilian and of the chief presidency magistrate of Madras. Similarly, Syed 
Murtaza had quoted the objections of the Shia Association, but these had been met 
because the Hedjaz had been excluded. He assured the House that foreign rulers, 
being human beings, would not care much about attacks on their third or fourth 
cousins or minor officials, but the consequences would be dangerous if on any 
occasion an attack was made and the Government of India said they had no power 
to intervene. The ruler might turn round and say that when an Indian visited that 
land he would see they were not comfortable. There was such a possibility and he 
hoped the House would reject the amendment. 

The House thereupon rejected the amendment and agreed to take the bill into 
consideration. 

An Official Amendment 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendraenl substituting in place of clause 
2 the following : — 

‘Where an offence falling under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code is 
committed against a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India or against any 
member of his family or against any minister of such ruler and in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council the maintenance of friendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of such state may thereby be prejudiced, 
the Governor-General in Council may make or authorise any person to make a 
complaint in writing of such offence, and notwithstanding anything contained in sec. 
198 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, any court competent in other 
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respects to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance thereof on such 
complaint.’ 

Dr, ZiauddiUj opposing the amendment, said the Foreign Secretary himself had 
admitted that since the expiry of the Ordinance there was no offence committed by 
anybody. It would be unwise on the part of the Government to displease their own 
people in order to please a neighbouring country. 

The Assembly at his stage adjourned. 

UL APRIL Resuming the debate to-day Mr. C. C. Biswas said that it was 
admitted that no question of international law was involved ; then the reason shown 
in the new clause was utterly groundless. Why should the Government have any 
thing to do with any person who was outside British India and was not likely to 
come over to this country to seek a remedy ? There was also the danger of imputing 
the motive of favouritism on the part of the Governor-General in Council towards 
any ruler. 

Sir Ahdiir Rahim asked why there should be any difficulty on the part of a 
foreign ruler or his representative to make a complaint in a British court personally 
or through some representative if he had a grievance against any journal or citizen. 
Once a complaint was made, by whomsoever it may be, the whole question was 
open to be decided whether a writing or utterance w^as likely to prejudice foreign 
relations or not. It was too much to accept the position of solicitude on the part of 
Government to assume to protect the reputation of a certain foreign ruler or his 
minister or a member of his family. It wwld be more disastrous if the Government 
were to penalise reasonable criticism from the public point of view. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh thought the best authority to decide whether a particu- 
lar action was an offence or not was the court. It would be dangerous to give the 
executive the power they asked for because they were always reluctant to lay the 
cards on the table and relied mostly on one-sided * evidence. 

Sir Lancelot Orahani thanked Mr. Yamin Khan for having changed his view in 
favour of the amendment. By passing the bill they were not adding any new 
section to the Criminal Procedure Code. The question was a simple one. It was 
not a question of any foreign ruler or individual being defamed or prejudiced, but 
it was for India’s own safety and friendly relations with her neighbours that the 
Government of India must put a check to an offence which was likely to or would 
disturb the peace. It was most difficult, and practically not possible, for any 
aggrieved foreign ruler or his representative to lodge any complaint. 

Mr. Wilayatullah considered legislation unnecessary as under it any person 
would be improperly put to grave danger on mere legal presumption. 

Sir L. Graham interruptca and said that there was no presumption. It was clear 
that a person would be proceeded against for a definite libel only. 

Mr. Wilayatullah said that any article could be constructed to be libellous and 
BO it was unjustified. The bill before the House was extraordinary, and the pro- 
posed an>endment would do away with the only relieving feature in the bill. It was 
the experience of every one that whenever a prosecution was instituted there was 
sure to be a conviction. 

Sir B. L. Mltter was surprised at the alarm expressed by some members over 
such an innocuous measure. Any prosecution would be a very simple one. Before 
conviction it must be proved whether a particular criticism was bona fide or the 
accused person had any wrongful intention to defame. It w'as only when defamation 
was likely to disturb friendly relations that the Governor-General-iu-Council could 
take action. They were doing nothing new or dreadful. 

In reply to Mr. Munshi’s question the Law Member admitted that prosecution 
depended on the discretion of tlie executive Government. However, there was 
enough safeguard provided that no prosecution would be launched unless the 
Governor-General was satisfied that friendly relations with a particular foreign ruler 
were prejudiced. It was open to the court to decide whether the ofience implied 
elements of imputation, publication or any wrongful intention on the part of the 
accused. 

Sir Ahdur -Including the element that the article is likely to disturb 

friendly relations ? 

Sir B. L. That does not come under the element of defamation. 

Mr. Munshi said that if they were to rely upon what the Law Member had said 
then where was the necessity for words which served no purpose in the 
clause. 
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The Law Member, intervening, said that those words were necessary in the inter- 
est of the accused. 

Mr, Munshi was surprised to see the Government more solicitous to the accused* 
than the representatives of the people. By this enactment, he said, the Government 
was placing the courts in the strange position of having to decide whether the 
opinion of the Governor-General that the maintenance of friendly relations between 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of a state would be prejudiced was 
justified or not. He appealed to the Government to agree to the deletion of those 
words so that the offence might be simply one of defamation. 

Mr. Axhar AH opposed the amendment on the ground that there was no justifi- 
cation for the Government to spend unnecessarily on litigation to promote or main- 
tain friendly relations with foreign rulers. The Government’s object was not so 
much friendly relations as the suppression of free expression of opinion. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim moved the deletion of the words pointed out by Mr. Munshi 
in clause 2. 

The Government accepted the deletion. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next moved the addition of an explanation that for the opera- 
tion of the bill Aden would be excluded from India. 

This amendment was carried, as also another amendment omitting clause 3 in 
respect of trial courts. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendment which substituted the words to 
which objection was taken and which were later on omitted by Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Munshi pressed that those words should be retained in no part of the bill as 
it would seriously prejudice the accused. 

The House then agreed to postpone further consideration of the bill till the next 
day by which time there might be a proper understanding as to the wording of the 
remaining clauses to be discussed. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Bill. He explained the salient features of the changes made by the select committee 
and pointed out that the industry would be protected till March, 1946, and that till 
1938 the basic duly of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. would be maintained and that 
thereafter there would be an enquiry, not to decide whether there should be 
protection, but to decide the rate at which the protective duty should be 
fixed. Meanwhile, if there were any changes in prices at which imported sugar was 
sold which would impair the effect of the protection now proposed, then the Govern- 
ment would increase the duty to the extent justified. Sir George Rainy drew pointed 
attention to the facilities proposed for research as a means of developing the industry. 

Mr. Sykes (European, Bombay) moved an amendment for the postponement of 
the bill till the September session in Simla. He explained how it was not possible 
to obtain the opinions of gur manufacturers in the short interval that the bill was 
in the select committee. Even till to-day the opinions of gur manufacturers, who 
were principally concerned, had not been sufiicdently obtained to enable a decisive 
view being taken. The high rate of duty on sugar bad led to a decrease in con- 
sumption, which in certain cases was made up by the fall in prices. Already there 
was effective protection in the Finance Act, together with a surcharge of 25 per cent, 
and therefore nothing would be lost by postponing the consideration of the measure 
till the Simla session. 

Government’s Attitude on Reforms 

The clock now struck 4 and the adjournment motion on Government’s attitude on 
Reforms was taken up. Sardar Harbans Singh moved : 

“The House do now adjourn to discuss the unsatisfactory reply of the Govern- 
ment that they would expedite reforms with Mahatma Gandhi in jail.” 

The mover said that so long as repression continued reforms would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the Indians, and even if put into force, would never 
work. He referred to Mr, Benthall’s statement, from which it appeared that there 
was a serious conspiracy to put Mahatma Gandhi in jail and to thwart India from 
getting real responsibility. 

Mahatma Gandhi was arrested the public suspected 
that there was some conspiracy behind it in England and India. Mr. Benthall’s 
statement had proved it. 

2fi 
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The President asked the speaker not to refer to the circular but to confine him- 
self to the subject of the motion. 

Mr. B. Das said that it was apparent that whUe Mahatma Gandhi was carrying 
ou negotiations, plans for his arrest and for fighting the OongreBS were, being laid 
deep. He would rather have the reforms postjionea and let the die-hards have their 
full way. He expressed indignation at Mr. Benthall’s remarks about Mahatma 
Gandhi^s constructive vacuity of mind when Mahatma Gandhi was so much respec- 
ted by his countrymen as perfect and a superman. He also characterised as false 
the statement that Mahatma Gandhi and the Federation of Indian Chambers were 
all allied to down British commercial interests. He said that without peace with 
Mahatma Gandhi no progress was to be ensured for all their earnestness in hasten- 
ing reforms. (Laughter.) He could not help feeling that this debate on April 1 had 
something to do with that. (Renewed laughter). Mr. B. Das censured them for a 
^nspiracy as disclosed by Mr. Benthairs circular. Although this circular had been 
issued by the Royalists Association 

The member had not completed the sentence when the President declared that 
the circular could not be discussed. The narrow motion was to censure the Govern- 
ment that they were keeping Mahatma Gandhi in jail and hurrying the reforms so 
that tixe reforms required by India may not be conceded. The accused was the 
Government. (Applause on the Opposition benches and laughter). 

Mr^ Moore said that Mr. Benthall had communicated to them that the circular 
was accurate in substance and was in no sense secret. 

As Mr. Moore was proceeding the President said he could not allow the cir- 
cular to be discussed. i 

Mr, Moore said that he wished to repudiate the charges made by Mr. B. Das, 
but resumed his seat in view of the President’s ruling. 

Mr, Seetharam Raju said that he never was a Congressman nor did he entirely 
accept their programme, but still if there was to be a satisfactory solution acceptable 
to all then that could be obtained only by the co-operation of all progressive parties 
in the country. 

Haji Abdulla JIaroon opposed the motion and said that any Government w*orth 
the name would have done the same in the face of the ultimatum issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi soon after his return to India from the Round Table Confc'rence. No one 
would object to the proposal of Mr. Raju that the cooperation of all paities should 
be secured for solving India’s problem. If the (Government had kept quiet 
without any effort to give reforms, even then the same members who had raised the 
question to-day would say that the Government were not enthusiastic about reforms 
to India. . . > . r. 

Mr, Jadhav supporting the adjournment sympathised with the Government 
members as to how they were mere puppets in the hands of the Great Moghul iu 
Whitehall. Events for the past ten years had been undermining what little trust 
the people had in the Government. A great revolution occurred in England by 
which the Conservatives and diehards seized office and since then a deeplaid 
conspiracy was being hatched to suppress the Congress movement. When the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference were hearing the Premier’s statement there 
were communications between the Home and Indian Governments to take^ severe 
steps to suppress the Congress. When he returned to India he had promised in 
England to educate public opinion about the good intentions of the Government but 
events in India read in the light of Mr. Benthall’s statement had shattered com- 
pletely his hopes and disillusioned him regarding the bona ftdes of the British 
Government's intentions toward India. In whatever way reforms were framed he had 
grave doubts whether they would be workable with popular leaders in jail. 

Sir George Rainy ^ on behalf of the Government, opposed the censure motion for 
the Government expediting reforms with Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders in jail. Was it the intention of the Opposition that there should be no 
expediting of reforms and that Congressmen should continue in jail ? Government 
had a dual policy, that is, putting down of the lawless movement and acceleration 
of reforms. The Government knew full well that it was no use proceeding with 
constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail and that was the reason for the 
Delhi pact. Then there was the Round Table Conference at which Congress 
participated, but what happened was known to all. The situation in the United 
Provinces and the Frontier compelled immediate action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Government would have failed in their duty if they had not taken the action 
they did. They were reluctant to take it, but they were compelled by the force of 
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circumstances in the United Provinces and the Frontier to take it. Otherwise 
there would have been a catastrophe in which the whole country might have been 
involved. On behalf of the Government he repudiated any allegation that their action 
in attempting to put down the pernicious activities of the Congress was innuenceu in 
any way by anything that passed in London. As Lord Willingdon stated in the 
opening speech in the Assembly, Government were determined in ®^Ging that no 
revolutionary activities hampered the work of reforms. If Congressinen 
were released now what guarantee was there that it woiild not lead to the 
revival of those subversive activities which very nearly brought ^ India to 
the brink of a catastrophe and India would not be landed back m a worse 
condition ? Concluding, Sir George Rainy struck a personal note on this subject and 
said that he was not and would not be a party to anything which would seriously 
injure India's cause. (Applause.) , 

Mr. C. S. Rang a Iyer agreed that Sir George Rainy was sincere towards 
India. But what was the use of his or any other member of the Government being 
sincere when they belonged to a subordinate branch of the British administration 
and were ordered by Whitehall to act otherwise ? What Sir George Rainy did last 
year in bringing about the Delhi pact had been broken by Hir Samuel Hoare into 
the policy of expediting of reforms and suupressing Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress as was borne out by Mr. Benthall's letter. 

Mr. Arthur Moore objected to the reference to Mr. Benthall’s letter which had 
been excluded from discussion. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he had a greater authority than Mr, Benthall. It was Mr, 
Winston Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Moore again objected to Mr. Ranga Iyer labouring the sarne point as Mr. 
B. Das in suggesting that there was a change of policy after elections when as a 
matter of fact the Conservative Government carried on the policy of the Socialist 
Government. 

The President pointed out that without directly referring to Mr. Benthall’s letter 
it was open to a member to suggest that the reason why Mahatma Gandhi was in 
jail was due to a change of Government in Britain after the election in England. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer proceeding affirmed that what India wanted was unmitigated 
reforms besides the withdrawal of the repressive policy. But how could they expect 
this when Mahatma Gandhi, who was worshipped by the people, was refused an 
interview by the Viceroy under dictation from Whitehall ? Mr. Ranga Iyer advised 
the Government to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the right wing. 

At this stage repeated demands were made for closure. The President put it to 
vote. There were 48 for it and 34 against it. About 35 members belonging to the 
Independent and Central Muslim parties were neutral. When the result of this 
division over the closure motion was announced Mr. Amarnath Dutt accompanied 
by Mr. Harbans 8ingh, Sardar Bant Singh, Mr. K. C. Ncogy and Mr. Gunjal 
walked out. There was no mover to reply to the debate. The censure motion was 
lost without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

2nd. APRIL Resuming the debate on the Sugar protection Bill to-day, 
Mr. Das opposed Mr. Sykes’ dilatory motion and wanted Sir George Rainy 
to leave India after giving more sweets to India through sugar protection. He 
deplored that the interest of cane growers was not protected and that a cess duty 
on sugar should be levied to start experimental sugarcane factories for agriculturists. 
He suggested the issue of licenses for sugar factories and that the Government should 
share the surplus profits to the extent of the protection given to factory owners. 

The President ascertained that an equal number of members were in favour of 
both postponement and consideration of the bill this session. 

Thereupon Kumar Raghhir Singh (United Provinces) suggested the immediate 
consideration of the bill and was glad that the slow moving machinery of the 
Government of India had after all responded to the call of the agriculturists and 
supported the bill. 

Sir George Rainy, in view of the Assembly’s desise to proceed with the bill, 
suggested expeditious disposal of the amendments. 

Lala Hariraj Sarup opposed Mr. Sykes’ amendment for postponement, which was 
lost. Sir George Rainy’s motion for consideration was then carried. 
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Mr, N, M, Joshi then moved a lengthy amendment providing inter alia that 
TindertakingB engaged in manufacturing sugar should give a declaration, pledging 
themselves (1) not to pay any fee or an equivalent sum to the shareholders or other 
participants with limited liability a greater sum by way of annual dividend than 
what they would get at 6 per cent, on the actual capital invested in the undertaking 
by the persons concerned ; (2) to employ any further surplus in consolidating 
the position of the undertaking in the manner approved by the Government of India; 
(3) not to employ any one who is not an Indian except with the permission of the 
Government of India and (4) to produce a certificate that the labour conditions in 
the undertaking are satisfactory from a committee of three persons appointed by 
the Government of India for that purpose. This amendment was supported by Mr. 
Thampan and was opposed by Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmed and Seth 
Abdullah Haroon, though they sympathised with the object. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Mr. Sykes moved another amendment to provide that whoever in buying sugarcane 
from a grower of sugarcane pays him a price which is less than 8 annas per 
maund of 82 7-8 pounds avoirdupois, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Es, 2,000 for each offence. 

This was lost after brief opposition speeches. 

Sir George Rainy then moved the third reading that the bill be passed. 

Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Eahim, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Yamin Khan and Mr. Morgan 
all joined in congratulating Sir George Rainy for his genial spirit and for having 
introduced and established parliamentary practice in the Assembly. The bill was then 
finally passed. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Evelyn Boivcll moved a revised amendment to alter clause 3 of the Foreign 
Relations Bill as follows : — ^‘Thc provisions of sections 99- A to 99-G of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of 1898 and of sections 27-B to 27-D of the Indian Post OflSce 
Act of 1898 shall apply in the case of any book, newspaper or other document con- 
taining matter which is defamatory of a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India 
or of any member of the family or of any minister of such ruler and tends to pre- 
judice the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of such state in like manner as they apply in the case of a book, 
newspaper or document containing seditious matter within the meaning of those 
sections. 

Mr, Jahangir K. Munshi opposed the whole clause because that would place 
foreign rulers in a privileged position against our own subjects. 

Sir Lancelot Graham explained that this clause would enable the Government to 
stop any book or publication which contained poison, the dissemination of which 
would create contempt of our friendly relations with neighbouring stales. 

Mr, Yamin Khan thought that the clause was necessary as a precautionary 
measure against any evil that might follow if such publication was not checked. 

Mr. Masiwod Ahmed supported the amendment, by which there would be only 
forfeiture of publication instead of prosecution. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt declared that personally he was opposed to the principle of 
the bill which restricted liberty of person and freedom of speech, but once they were 
agreed that they required legislation of the kind then they must have it as India 
was surroundeef by barbarous nations. 

The amendment was carried by 54 votes against 18. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved the third reading of the bill, as amended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that owing to their strong and united opposition the bill was 
amply modified, but still the measure was a very dangerous one. It curtailed 
liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Again, the accused were not given an 
opportunity to disprove their guilt. It was an established practice in every country 
that the press was allowed to express opinions on foreign affairs which helped the 
Government of the country to form their own attitude. He would not be a party to 
do anything against their intentions to establish the same practice in India also. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju opposed the entire bill which penalised the Indian people 
when there was no reciprocal understanding with the foreign states. The bill was 
very drastic in character in spite of the modification and was not amenable to pub- 
lic opinion in India for it aimed at muzzling the public press. 

Syed Murtaxa Sakeb thundered that they would go against the bill in spite of 
its existence and would publish or write anything if they found any foreign ruler 
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acting against the principles of Sariat The Government had taken undue advantage 
of the Assembly when it was thin to pass a distasteful and unwanted measure. 

Replying to the debate, the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Government gave 
the fullest assurance that the bill would be very cautiously applied and no prose- 
cution w^ould be launched unless they had fully explored the consequences of their 
action. The House divided and the bill was carried by 48 votes against 18. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. 

InDiAN Air Force Bill 

4th. APRIL The House met to-day to consider official legislative programme. 
Mr. Macteorth Young moved the consideration of the Indian Air Force Bill as 
amended by the select committee. He referred briefly to the changes made in the bill 
and said the definition of domicile had been so put as to make the force genuinely 
Indian and that at the same time statutory provision had been made too difficult 
for the recruiting officers to act under it. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra moved postponement of the bill. He said the House had 
ceased to be representative and appealed to the Chair to adjourn it sine die. On 
the Government benches, he said, only one member was sitting, Tvhile the Opposition 
leader and the European leader had left Delhi. 

The President said he had a clear answer to what his position was on the ques- 
tion of whether the House was representative or not. There was a clear ruling of 
President Patel given on the occasion of the Rwarajist walk-out and modified the 
next day. The position of Mr. Mitra was that a large number of members were 
not present either throughout the session or had left. The failure to discharge the 
obligation is a matter to be taken note of by the electors. (Applause). The Presi- 
dent continued : ‘The hon. member has drawn attention to the point that a 
controversial measure should not be brought before the Plouse at the last moment. 
The Chair is bound to protect the dignity, rights and privileges of the House. If the 
Government ever attempted any such thing without adequate reason, the Chair will 
take care that the House is no"t forced to discuss it, but if the hon. member expects 
the chair to have any sympathy for the members who take any amount of trouble 
and expense to get elected and do not attend the session, the Chair has no sympathy 
for them. (Applause.) 

Mr, Mitra, in view of the Chair’s remarks, withdrew his motion. 

Capt, Lalchand then spoke supporting consideration of the Air Force Bill as 
it was an earnest of the sincere desire of the Government to respect Indian aims and 
aspiration. 

Bahu Gaya Prasad Singh gave whole-hearted support to the bill and was happy 
that the force would bo confined to persons mainly of Indian extraction. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra said he was not opposed to the bill, but thought it was too 
important to be discussed in a thin House. He feared that the army tradition of 
recruiting the less educated and less cultured of the martial races might be followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr, Banga Iyer supported the bill. The latter congra- 
tulated the Army Secretary on putting the measure on the statute book before 
leaving the Army department. 

Mr. Toting said the bill was a matter of great satisfaction to the Government 
and himself. The bill was then finally passed. 

Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved the consideration of the Broadcasting Bill increasing 
the import duty on wireless reception articles. He corrected a mistake in the statement 
of objects and reasons of the bill and said that the gap was to be made up through 
the customs receipt and other revenues and not merely the customs receipt. He stud 
Broadcasting in India had a melancholy financial history, but its popularity was shown 
when the retrenchment proposal roused opposition from various quarters. He said 
they had ruthlessly pruned the expenditure, but a gap of Rs. 60,0()0 still remained 
to be covered. They stood better as compared to company control whose losses in 
three years were heavy. He was confident of a great future for broadcasting in 
India. After two amendments by Mr. Jog were moved and defeated the House passed 
the bill. 

Bill to Validate Suits Re. Endowments 

Tim House then took up, on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, the consideration 
Of a bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters as passed by the Council 
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of State. Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy said the bill was most'controversial and should be 
postponed to the Simla session. llo moved an amendment accordingly, 

Dewan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda supported Sir Lancelot Graham’s motion, while 
Mr. B. Das supported postponement. 

Sir Abdullah declared that the proposal was without a precedent. The House 
was being asked to give retrospective eftect so that a number of parties in the suits 
now before the courts might win the cases. Could the House sit in judgment on 
the Privy Council and constitute itself as a court? The bill certainly required more 
serious consideration and should be taken up to Simla. 

Sir B. L. Mitier said the matter was not only serious, but (urgent. For half a 
century the Government and all the courts in the country had followed one proce- 
dure, which the Privy Council had now declared wrong. All classes had been filed 
in the honest belief that the old procedure was right. The result of the failure of 
the legislature to act now would be to make hundreds of receivers of public and 
charitable institutions to hand over the property back to fraudulent trustees. The 
Crown being the protector of public charities, it was up to the legislature to inter- 
vene. He contented the House was not sitting in judgment on the courts, but was 
rescuing the aggrieved party who had spent time and money for the sake of pro- 
tecting public charities. But for this all suits would be dismissed. 

The postponement motion was lost. The motion for reference to a select committee 
w^as also lost. The bill was finally passed and the Assembly adjourned 

bih. APRIL The House on the raotm^it-f; inV_>I.nncelot^.Graham, passed hilU 
amending the Code of Civil Procedure anoy> partnership as passed 

by the Council of State. V Bill 

Haj i 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved the appointm^J!ij^j^j^^ ^99-A ou the Haj Bill 

amending the Indian Merchant Shipping Act.^ i Daudi, Dr. Ziauddin 

Ahmed, Mr, Maswood Ahmed, and Syed Murv .... Sah^ ^af:^ welcomed the legislation, 
but reserved their criticism to the select committee stag^^* 

The motion to refer the bill to a select committee passed. 

Assam Tea Labourers 

Sir Joseph Bhorc next moved for the appointment of a select committee on the bill 
amending the law' relating to emigrant labourers in the tea districts of Assam. He 
said the bill would be circulated by executive order and hoped the select committee 
would meet in Simla some time before the next session. The motion w'as carried. 

Haj Pilgrimage Committee 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved two select committee motions on the bills, first, to 
establish a committee in each of the principal ports of pilgrimage to the Hedjaz and 
the second to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offered to assist 
Muslim pilgrims to the PpKljaz. Several members raised 'objection to the principle 
that a large majority of the members of the committees were either nominated or 
officials. Sir Frank Noyce assured that could be remedied. After slight alterations 
in the membership of the select committees the motions w'ere adopted. 

Burma’s Dismemberment 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved an amendment to the resolution on roads relating to 
Burma. This resolution empowered w'ith the approval of the Burma Council and 
the Government that the amouut available in respect of road development in Burma 
could be apportioned between the Shan States and Burma proper and could be spent 
on any other scheme. The House adopted Sir Joseph Bhore’s resolution. 

Financial Obligations of Burma 

Sir George Schuster moved the consideration of the report of the standing finance 
committee on the financial questions arising out of the proposed separation of 
Burma from India. While expressing the desire of the Government not to 
prevent any motion for postponement of the consideration of this report, the 
Finance Member made it clear that it might be found necessary by His Majesty’s 
Government to subject to arbitration during the summer the questions arising from this 
report. Continuing, Bir George Schuster said one of the most important questions involved 
was that of pensions. Mr. Nixon had asked for 10^ per cent, of the total charges 
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of the Government of India in respect of pensions, while Mr. Howard had sup:ge8ted 
on behalf of Burma that pensions be paid only for service rendered in Burma. The 
financial difference involved was that under the Nixon scheme Burma would begin 
with a payment of about 105 lakhs in the first year, while under the Howard 
scheme she would pay only Rs. 35 lakhs. Similarly Mr. Nixon had suggested the 
same proportion in respect of pensions now being earned. The next question was 
that Burma should have her share of the unproductive assets and should pay the 
cost of troops actually employed in Burma. The standing finance committee had, 
however, suggested that the Government of India might claim some general contribu- 
tion on account of the general services of defence. He next referred to the question 
of public debt. Mr. Nixon had suggested that a historical approch to the subject 
was impossible and had suggested that Burma should take over in respect of the 
productive assets the corresponding debt incurred and for the rest she should take 
over her share on the basis of her proportion to the general revenues of India, both 
central and provincial, which worked out at 10>^ per cent. This would transfer to 
Burma a debt of Rs. 66 crores. Some members of the standing finance committee 
had urged to make an approach through the historical method, £0 that they might 
be better off, but Sir George Schuster opined this was not possible. Summing up 
the position he said India would be worse off between two and a quarter to three 
and a half crores after separation. The difference between the two figures was the 
difference between Mr, Nixon’s and Mr. Howard’s way of approach, but when it 
w^as considered that about Ks. 80 lakhs annually would be saved over interest 
charges after transferring Ks. 66 crores of the debt to Burma the balance might be 
covered. The Finance Member read from the Nixon-Howard memorandum a 
sentence that the question should bo approached in a spirit of reason and mutual 
accommodation. To avoid the ill-efiects of a change so great, there should be a 
spirit of give and take and Sir George Schuster suggested that the best method was 
not to tie the hands of the Government by giving precise instructions but to ask 
the Government of India to place before impartial tribunal with which enquiry the 
standing finance committee members would be associated to put the case of the 
Government of India for fairness to the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr, S, C. Mitra moved for postponement of the Simla session. This was 
supported by Mr, Jehangir Mimshi who said his Burman colleagues were absent. 

The general sense of the House was to postpone the discussion if the Government 
maintained the status quo and did not appoint an arbitration tribunal. Sir George 
Schuster said he could not say what would be the course followed in this matter. 
The House then adjourned. 

Gth, APRIL Resuming the debate to-day Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed declared that 
the question of separation was for Burma to decide and he resented the artificial 
propaganda being carried on on the subject. 

Deivan Bahadur Ilarbilas Sarda suggested the Government should take counsel 
with experts before tying their hands. 

Mr, B, Das disliked arguing a hypothetical case and said : ‘If we are going to 
have a tribunal it must be appointed by the League of Nations. The British Govern- 
ment are an interested party and none from within the empire should be appointed 
chairman.’ 

Mr. B, Sitaram Raja said Madras Andhras and Chetties had developed Burma 
and the question of safeguarding crores of their money w^as also involved. The issues 
were too serious to be discussed lightly. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the ladepe dent party, said : ‘This question depends 
on the result of the election. We do not desire separation but we shall not stand 
in the way of Burma, if Burma decides to separate. But if Burma decides to sepa- 
ration then the financial adjustments between the two countries must be carried out 
on the principle of being fair to both parties. There is no question of generosity. 
We are not here to sacrifice the financial interests of India in order to help Burma 
to separate. We are not going in any way to help the party which wants separation 
from India. The arbitration board must not be appointed until Burma has decided 
to separate otherwise we shall be forcing the hands of Burma by giving financial 
settlement one way or the other.' 

Mr. Joshi said the question of separation was the concern of the Round Table 
Conference. What status had either the Government of India or the Burma Govern- 
ment to discuss the question or to place the case before an arbitration board ? 
Neither of them had any right to commit the future Governments of the two coun- 
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jttrieB. He asked, who was to appoint the arbitrators. 1 hear the Secretary of 

State will do it. Let me say that both the Secretary of State and the British 

Government are interested in this question. They forced it on the Round Table 
Conference. When they found they were to give self-government to India, they 
wanted to create difficulties and brought in the control of princes and decided to 

take away Burma. The question is one to be settled by the India and Burma 

Round Table Conference jointly. 

Mr, Rang a Iyer said he did not have any definite opinion whether the arbitra- 
tion should be by the League of Nations or by a Privy Council committee but as 
both India and Burma belonged to the empire an impartial tribunal could be found 
within the empire. (Sir G. Schuster : Hear, hear.) He felt Mr. Nixon had been 
moderate in putting Indians case where Mr. Howard had been an extreme advocate 
of Burma’s claims. 

Mr, Jadhav asked : Ts the question of separation to be decided by the amount 
of debt she would have to pay to India and is a small debt to be an inducement for 
Burma to go out ? (Applause.) This is a farce practised by our trustees of 
joining Burma against our will and separating her against our will. I urge that the 
settlement of financial questions be postponed till the issue of separation is 
settled.’ 

Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi wished to speak on the merits of the case but, as he 
had taken a brief part in the debate yesterday, he was ruled out. 

Sir George Schuster replying to tne debate, claimed the debate had been on the 
whole useful. He understood the general sense of the House was in favour of 
referring the issue to arbitration. 

Sir Ahdur Not now. 

Sir George Schuster was glad at what fell from Mr. Iyer’s lips. The issue was 
essentially an empire issue and it was not necessary to go outside the empire in 
order to get an impartial tribunal. He noticed that the members were silent on 
his suggestion that the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
associated with arbitration. Some suggested that experts and other representatives 
should be associated. This was a point which the Government of India would 
represent to His Majesty’s Government. Sir George Schuster next asked the House 
what would they gain by further delay. He said the issue on behalf of the Opposition 
had been definitely put by Sir Abdur Rahim and he would answer his categorical 
points. Sir Abdur Rahim had said he cannot be generous and the settlement must be 
fair and must not make separation unduly attractive. I entirely agree with every word 
of that, but ns after separation we have to develop our relations the financial adjust- 
ment must be reasonable and allow amicable relations in the future. We have the 
'.report of the Standing Finance Committee which strongly supports the view that 
the issue be submitted to the arbitration of tribunal.’ 

Sir Ahdur Rahim , — The court should not be appointed now. 

Sir G, Schuster , — That question docs not rest with us. We can only represent 
to His Majesty’s Government the views expressed in this House and this we shall do. 
But let me remind the Hon, members that the Premier in closing the Burma Round 
T ble Conference had said that before the public of Burma were asked to decide on 
the issue of separation they should have the financial adjustments before them. We 
cannot decide otherwise here, and now we brought this issue to ascertain the views 
of the House, and if the House wishes to postpone the discussion we have no objec- 
tion. We shall represent your views to His Majesty’s Government but if in spite of 
these arbitration does take place we shall try to gather to ourselves assistance of 
the nature which will satisfy the House that we have made the best effort to repre- 
sent the case of India in order to secure a fair settlement. (Applause). 

The motion was accepted and the debate was adjourned to Simla and the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House sine die amidst cheers. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
Monday, the 1st. FEBRUARY 1932 in the afternoon when His Excellency the 
Governor addressed the Council on the present situation. His Excellency, 
traced the history of the financial position of the province since the introduction 
of Reforms and remarked that the Government had done their best both by retrench- 
ing and stopping almost all expenditure upon new development schemes, to meet the 
situation created by the declining revenue. 

His Excellency next referred to the position of the rural areas, some of which 
suflered from distress through floods, and said : ‘‘One gleam of satisfaction has 
been the fair rise in the price of jute. The latest reports indicate that on the whole 
the situation shows a distinct improvement. 

His Excellency proceeding said : “With our fertile soil and our virtual monopoly 
in jute on which a large {proportion of our population depend, we, here in Bengal, 
should be in a position to take [immediate advantage of any improvement in the 
general position of trade throughout the world.’’ 

Referring next to the political situation His Excellency said : “There are many 
who believe that the root cause of many of our troubles, political certainly and 
possibly economic, is the delay in producing a Constitution placing on the shoulders 
of Indians the sobering influence of greater responsibility. However that be, an 
opportunity is now being afforded to Indians of all classes and communities to bring 
a constructive mind and outlook to bear upon the great problem.” 

In connection with the composition of the committees, the Government regretted 
that representatives of all shades of political opinion were not represented. Some 
had not seen their way to suggest nominees for membership. He also regretted the 
lack of time and opportunity to consult the House in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the committees. 

Stressing that the wish of the vast majority of the people of the country was for 
peace to admit an advance towards a settlement of the economic and constitutional 
problems. His Excellency said : “There is one section of opinion, however, very 
definitely a minority as the events of the past month have shown, which has chosen 
this, of all moments, to’eiideavour to diviao the country and force upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of diverting its attention from the promotion of constitutional 
reform and economic revival to the formulation of special measures designed to 
safeguard the State against disruption^ and the individual against attacks on his 
personal liberty. I am not here to apologize for the Ordinances, the issue of which 
was forced upon the Government by those who, whether secretly by bomb, pistol 
or openly by methods no less unconstitutional, have declared in specific terms, their 
intention of bringing the administration to a standstill and forcing upon the Govern- 
ment and the people the will of a minority. The open challenge contained in the 
threat to revive Civil Disobedience was a challenge which no Government for the 
moment could hesitate to take up.” 

His Excellency continued : “To meet the emergency, the Government of India 
have armed themselves and the local Governments with special powers, which are 
and were intended to be of a wide and drastic nature. In doing so the Government 
of India were only arming themselves against the possibilities which past experience 
and the explicit threats of the Working Committee appeared to render imminent. No 
one will be better satisfied than the authors of these same Ordinances if their pro- 
visions need not be put further into effect. Let me make it clear to the House, that 
the Ordinances are airected solely against those who are engaged in movements sub- 
versive to the safety of the Statejand the liberty of the citizen. No law-abiding 
person need have any apprehension in regard to^them.” 

His Excellency next referred to “the activities of a certain gang whose object is 
to terrorise Government and its officers—those who stand in the way of its nefarious 
desi^s.” The main remedy against terrorism, His Excellency averred, a remedy 
which would most surely and permanently render its continued existence impossible 
in the country, was the manifestation of that detestation and 'refusal to tolerate its 
27 
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existence which all decent citizens must certainly feel and which many of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature expressed to His Excellency in private. 

His Excellency observed : ^‘Make no mistake about it, that the menace of ter- 
rorism once it takes a deep root, will not be confined to those, who may for the 
time be in the position of exercising Executive or Judicial functions, in the public 
service. Already we have had ample proof that the lives of witnesses, of men in 
public life, of men of property, are subject to attack at the hands of those who do 
not scruple, in furtherance of their revolutionary conspiracy, to make use of young 
girls as instruments of their murderous designs.” 

His Excellency added : “If public opinion demands its cessation and if the public 
of all classes come forward to help its eradication, the movement must perish.” 

The Chittagokg Report 

The report on the Chittagong occurrence formed the subject of interpellations, a 
member asking for a copy of the report being placed on the table. 

Replying, Mr. Prentice said that the Government decided that it was not in 
public interest to publish the report. 

Plea for Economic Enquiry 

The Council then adopted by 41 votes to 21, ‘Government members not voting, a reso- 
lution recommending the Government to appoint a committee of officials, non-officials 
and experts for a systematic examination of the present economic depression in the 
province and to suggest measures to alleviate the distress. 


Release of Detenus 

2nd, EBRXJABY \~lL\iQi Council discussed for nearly for three hours to-day, 
Mr, Shanti Shekhar eshwar Bay's resolution recommending the release of all persons 
detained without trial under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. 

The debate showed that while the members admitted practically the existence of a 
terrorist movement in the province, the grievance of non-official Indians was the 
detention of persons without trial for an indefinite period, one member observing 
that the recent Ordinances were far better as providing an opportunity for trial. 

Mr, Bay, moving the resolution, asserted that the Government had betrayed the 
trust placed in them by the House. 

Mr, N, K. Basu pointed out that, since the enactment of the Act, the number of 
terrorist outrages had increased. The Act had failed in its purpose, he asserted. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjce, while admitting that public opinion had failed to cope with 
the menace, could not but support the resolution, in view of the Government not 
taking the people into their confidence, as evidenced by their refusal to publish 
the Chittagong report. He demanded an open trial for these men. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on the other hand, appealing to the House to throw 
out the resolution, remarked that its rejection by a majority would be a message 
to the Viceroy and the Premier to continue their great policy for India’s future. 
Sir Lancelot pointed out that the resolution was in reality a proposal to repeal a 
law duly passed by a majority of the Council. Many of them detested such provi- 
sions, but only a sense of duty and responsibility led the Council to arm the Go- 
vernment with unusual powers, the Government containing five Indians and two 
Britishers. Sir Lancelot told the mover that, if they could find a method by which 
detenus might be released without danger, Europeans were prepared to support 
him. 

Mr, J, N. Gupta (retired Civilian), asked the Home Member to appoint a Board 
of the House to be associated with the Executive in going through the cases of 
detenus, but as regards the question of release, he did not think it a sound propo- 
sition, as a very substantial number of the detenus were really dangerous. 

Mr. J. N, Basu, Liberal Leader, tracing the history of the Terrorist movement 
since 1906-07, observed that the measures, far from eradicating the evil, failed to 
cope with the increase in the number of terrorist crimes. 

Among others, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Mr. B. C, Chatterjee, Maulavi Hassan Ali 
and Byed Majid Baksh spoke, the latter three supporting the resolution. The Council 
then adjourned. 
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3rd. FEBRUARY the debate on the^release of detenns /;p-da^ J/r. 

W. D, R, Prentice, the Homo Member, declared : ‘ We 

out terrorism aUop^ether, but we must do our best and in this connection we 
for the co-operation of the people of Bengal.” 

The Home Member categorically replied to the points raised by non-official Indi- 
ans. the previous day, against the Bengal Criminal Law ^ Amendment Act of 
and assured the House that, being responsible for «dm'n'8trat’on “f the Act, he was 
very careful to see that these powers were not used L-n ^entnist^ 

against the person concerned. The High Court Judges who tad been entrusted 

with the examination of the cases, had examined OTer ^00 cases out of Jl^tich b 
failed to satisfy them. In the circumstances, the Home Me^mbcr added that the 
charge brought^ against the Act was unfounded. The Horae Member sounded a i^te 
of warning m view of the growth of the terrorist movement. At present it was 
mainly directed against the British Government, but there was no promise, no indi- 
cation, that the Indian Government, which would bo in power before many years had 
passedVould not bo confronted with the menance. The Home Member declared thtd he 
himself hated the whole piece of legislation, a thing involving waste of money, which 
was needed in the province, but urged the House to realise that a really serious 
state of affairs exislred. Explaining why the f Government resorted to special powers, 
the Home Member said that the Act checked the growth of terrorism, though it 

might have driven it underground to raise its head later on. He pointed out that, 

some of the persons released under the amnesty were subsequently found to ren^ 
terrorist activities, resulting in the adoption of powers as in l924. Concluding, the 
Home Member declared: 'A call upon the Council to recognise their responsibility by 
turning down the resolution asking for the release of all criminals”. 


The Chittagong Repobt— Adj. Motion 

At this stage, the President adjourned the debate, and called upon Mr. N, K* 
Basu to move his adjournment motion in connection with the non -publication of 
the Chittagong Official Enquiry Report. The debate lasted for 1% hours, resulting 
in the motion being rejected by 58 against 42 votes. Mr. Basu, initiating the debate, 
maintained that the non -publication was really an act of breach of faith. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta asked the Government to publish the report in the interest of 
the great Civil Service, to which he had the honour to belong. 

“Wc must express our most sincere sympathy with any innocent people who 
suffered from the action of any member of my community” declared Sir Lancelot 
TVa vers. Sir Lancelot added : ”But I would say to the House and through the House 
to the people of Rengal : Is it surprising that young men under the conditions 
which existed in Chittagong last year broke out this way ? I say they were harried 
throughout the whole year and their nerves were reduced to such a state that it 
woula not bo surprising these young men broke out.” Sir Lancelot, declared that 
his community was striving their best to hand over the Government of the country 
peacefully and with success to Indians, but his community were determined not to 
be driven out of this country by bombs or pistols. 

The Boyne Member, in the course of his reply, maintained that non-publication 
of the report did not mean that there was any discredit to Government or to any 
of its officers, if it was so published. It might be that people when writing to the 
Government did not do so with an eye to the ultimate publication. They wrote to 
the Government frankly and if they knew that the report would be published, they 
might have altered the wording considerably. 

The Home Member affirmed the Government decision that the report could not 
be published, He, however, assured the House that the Government did not ignore 
the situation, which was still under consideration, and he undertook to state the 
Government conclusion to the House at a later date. 

Release of Detenus 


4ih, FEBRUARY Mr. Shanti Shekhareatvar Eai's resolution recommending 
the release of persons detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930, which was being debated since 2Dd February, was lost this afternoon without 
a division. 
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Pkevention of Communal Disorders 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar JDas, recommending resort to 
legislation to prevent the recurrence of communal disorders in Bengal, was with- 
drawn, after some discussion. The object of the mover was to have 
legislation, making persons responsible for communal disorders liable to pay damages 
to the victims. 

Afr. Ahdus Samad^ supporting the motion, declared : “Remove the [cause, and 
the effect automatically disappears’^ The cause, according to him, was nothing but 
the poison of communal electorates, injected into the body politic of India. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. W. S. Hophjns, Chief Secretary, 
said that communal disorders were now dealt with under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the provisions of which, with the Police Act, had proved to be sufficient, 
generally. 

Committee on Retrenchment 

On the motion of Mr. J, N. Gupta, the House accepted a resolution without 

a division, recommending the appointment of a Committee on retrenchment 

to examine the possible retrenchments both in the reserved and the transfer- 
red sides, taking proper action to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of 
administration. 

Replying to the debate the Eon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, said that 

the House would back him when he maintained that Bengal was most disgracefully 
dealt with in the financial settlement of 1921. The House would equally agree with 
him, when he said that if the Government had been able to make over a decent 
sum of say, Rs. 50 lakhs, annually to the nation-building departments, the history 
of the last 10 years would have been very different indeed. He hoped to secure in 
the next year’s budget a saving of about 14 lakhs. Ho believed that 
no committee would be able to do very much in respect of retrenchment. 

He added that if the resolution was passed, the Government would take it into 
consideration. 

Non-Official Bills 

5th. FEBRUARY :--¥ivQ non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day, 
which adjpurned till February 15. 

The Bill amending the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act of 
1920 was passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bengal Village Self- Government Act of 1910 was referred 
to a select committee. 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Miinicijyal Act of 1923, w’as rc-circulated and 
two others were thrown out. At the consideration stage of one of the latter, 
namely, the Bill to amend the Bcftgal Patani Taluks Regulation of 1819, the 
Government suffered the first defeat of the session, by a single vote, the House de- 
ciding to consider the Bill. The measure was, however, rejected by 46 votes to 40, 
Europeans not voting. 

Transfer of Law amo Order to Ministers 

15th. FEBRUARY A/r, B. C. Chatterjee’s adjournment motion which was 
allowed earlier in the day was talked out, after two hours’ discussion in the Council 
in the afternoon. The motion urged the Council to discuss the “situation arising out 
of the attempt made on the life of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the 
annual Convocation of the Calcutta University on the 6th P'ebruary, necessitating 
such actions on the part of the Government of Bengal as will lead to the authorities 
concerned immediately to transfer all the port-folios, except one, to popular Ministers 
responsible to the legislatures with a view to successfully combating and ultimately 
eradicating the menace of terrorism in Bengal,” 

Mr. w. C, Wordsworth, speaking on behalf of the British group, opposed the 
motion. From personal contact with students and young men of the city, he could 
say that they regarded what happened at the Senate House as a stain on the pro- 
vince, on the University and on themselves. 

Sir Lancelot Travers pointed out that the British community in Bengal were in 
favour of the immediate grant of provincial autonomy, but they were not in favour 
of the transference of Law and Order to either a Hindu or Mahomedan Minister in 
the present state of communal feeling. 
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The Hon’bJe Mr, W. D. JR, Prentice said that the Government members would 
not vote on the motion which, if passed, would be recommended to the Government 
of India, with a note that they all wanted to see Bengal happy and prosperous and 
rid of the terrible menace of terrorism, but the speaker doubted whether the adop- 
tion of the proposal would have the desired effect. 

Taxation of Motor Vehicles 

16th, FEBRUARY :—The Council, this afternoon, placed the Bengal J^otor Vehicles 
Tax Bill on the statute-book. 

Introduced by Mr, B, P, Singka Rog, Minister for Local Self-Government, the 
Bill provided for taxation, the proceeds of which would be expended on roads, the 
basis being the weight-capacity of the vehicles. The Bill closely followed the Bihar 
Act, The Bill supersedea the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor-vehicles and in turn provided for payment to the Corporation of an annual 
sum of Es. lakhs. 

Ex-Minister Nawah Musharaff' Boss am led the attack on the Bill, asking the 
House not to consider the measure in view of the present economic condition. Maulvi 
Abdul Hakim urged postponement of the operation of the Bill till April 1. 1933, on 
the same ground. 

A controversy raged over the grant of Rs. lakhs to the Corporation. A 

number of amendments for an increased grant were moved, but all, however, were 
lost. 

Official Bills 

17th. FEBRUARY — Six official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day of 
which the Garden Reach Municipality Bill was passed into law. Four, incluaing 
the Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, were referred to the select committee. 
The Opium Amendment Bill ^vas circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The new Act passed on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, [Minister 
for Local Self-Government, provided for the separation of the Garden Reach area, 
excluding King George’s Dock area, from the Calcutta Corporation, as an indepen- 
dent Municipality. .The Calcutta Corporation, under the Act, will have to pay %% 
lakhs per annum to the new Municipality for 30 years. 

Hussainabad Firing— Official Report 

The JBon'hle Mr, W, D, R, Prentice, Home Member, then read the report he had 
received from the District Magistrate of Tipperah on the latter’s return from 
Hussainabad, where on the evening of February 13, following the assault by a 
rowdy mob, resulting in injury to a Sub-Inspector and six constables, the police 
opened fire. Two of the mob were killed, and several injured, three seriously. The 
report stated that, despite police persuasion, several villagers came out in a proces- 
sion with national flags at middajj. While the sub-inspector was explaining the 
illegalities of their action and tasking them to go away, about a thousand people 
unexpectedly came in, armed with lathis, from the direction of the last village of 
Noakhali district, and shouting slogans, approached the police, who asked them to 
disperse. The mob became rowdy, and began to assault the police with lathis with 
the above casualties. Some of the rioters even rushed forward and seized one of 
the rifles, trying to snatch it from a constable. The officer-in-charge in order to 
save the lives oi the officers and men ordered the opening of fire. Even then, the 
report stated, the rioters did not disperse. The police retreated, and took shelter in 
the house of a member of the Union Board. The mob followed them, surrounded 
the house and demanded of the owner to make over the police to them. There, the 
mob remained in a menacing attitude, till very late at night. Meanwhile, the 
officer-in-chai^e sent through the chowkidar, the draft of a telegram to a literate 
constable at Laksam for transmission to the Superintendent ‘of Police, there being no 
telegraph office at Hussainabad. On receipt of the telegram at 8 p.m. the Deputy 
Supenntendent of Police accompanied by the Deputy Magistrate, proceeded to the' 
spot. It was added : “It appears to me, that the firing was justified, and resorted to 
m ^It-defence after the police had been attacked by a rowdy mob. Had there been 
no firing, it is undoubted that the police would have been annihilated by the mob.” 
Thirty-five men were wounded, buf the injuries were not very serious, excepting in 
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the case of one, as more buckshots were used than bullets. The reports added that 
the situation was under control. 

At this stage, the Hoyi'hle the President informed the House that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment on the subject, but he thought, after the 
statement of the Home Member, that there would be hardly any necessity for 
moving that motion. The President suggested short-notice questions bearing on 
the Home Member’s statement but one of those who 'had given notice pressed for 
the motion. The President said that the motion would be examined in due course. 

Financial Statement For 1932-33 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. FEBRUARY \s\im the Budget was pre- 
sented. In presenting the Budget the Hon'hle Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member 

said : — “The picture which I have presented is a distressing one, and I regret that I 
can see no hope for the future and no chance of that development which the province 
so urgently needs and the people of the province so justly demand, unless Bengal 
can find justice at the hands of the Federal Finance Committee, now sitting, before 
which I shall shortly appear.” 

The final result as estimated of the working of the current year, shows a deficit 

of no less than Es. 2,10,94,000 including Es. 12 lakhs for famine relief and Es. 

9,48,000 for the road fund, the closing balance shown being Es. 21,48,000. So, to 

cover the deficit, the Government has arranged with the India Government to bor- 
row an equivalent amount on the last day of the financial year, the repayment of 
which will be spread over a period of fifty years by annual instalments of Es. 

14.33.000. In spite of the cut in pay, and in travelling and conveyance allowances 
and economics, the total expenditure under revenue heads was expected to reach Es. 

11.13.89.000, giving a revenue deficit of Es. 27,50.000 including Es. 21.54,000 directly 
attributable to measures to cope with terrorist and kindred movements and the abnor- 
mal expenditure of Es. 2,25,000 for relieving Bufierers in floods and in the economic 
depression. 

The estimates for the coming year under ‘^Eevenue Heads” show a total receipt 
of Es. 9.49,84,000, an increase over 'the current year’s receipts of Es. 43,55,000 of 
which Es. 15,98.000 is on account of receipts from the central road fund. The figure 
on the expenditure side under revenue head is Es. 11,12,98,000 which includes 
Es. 33,17.000 for jails, additional police and expenditure on Civil Disobedience and 
terrorism. The total extra expenditure, therefore, more than swallows the total 
economies planned. 

The net result, as at present anticipated, of the next year’s working will thus 
again be a deficit of Es. 1,03,2.9,000 a heavy deficit is inevitable at the end of the 
year and if the figures are approximately correct, Bengal, it is feared, will be saddled 
with a further burden of unproductive debt for the service whereof an annual pay- 
ment of Es. 1,19,000 will have to be made from 1933-34, in addition to Es. 14,33,000 
already mentioned on account of the current year’s overdraft. 

Non-official Bills 

Six non -official bills then came up for consideration. Of these five were circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

The object of the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bill, 1931, introduced bv Eai 
Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, is to compensate sufferers from acts of unlawful 
assemblies including those of a communal nature as occurred in the town of Dacca 
and its vicinity in May, 1930 and in Kisoreganj shortly thereafter. 

On tbc motion of Mr, Jatindra Nath Basu the Council circulated the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Iraffic Bill, 1932 for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by the 30th April, 1933. The object of the bill is to amend the Calcutta 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 1923 and to provide for the extension of its pro- 
vision to any town or place in Bengal and further to amend the Bengal Children 
Act, 1925, and further to amend the Calcutta Police Act, 1866. 

In moving that the Bcnnal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1931 be taken into 
consideration, Maulvi Syed Majid Baksn pointed out mat under the provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act IV of 1928 a natural guardian may be 
appointed a guardian ad liten of a minor defendant in a rent suit case 
even if he does not appear before the Court and gives his assent to such 
appointment. 
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The other two bills circulated for elicitinc; public opinion were the Calcutta 
Municipal {Amendment) Bill 1931, introducea by Mr. Mukimda Behary Mullick 
and the Bengal Pasture BUI, 1931 introduced by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai. 
The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill is intended to remove the difficulties that 
the residents of Ward No. 29 fell in having their needs being attended to by one 
elected Councillor and suggests that a portion from the southern side of Ward No. 
29 be transferred to Ward No. 28 while the said latter Ward will retain its two 
elected seats. 

Leave was refused to Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, by 26 against 69 votes, to 
introduce the Bengal Jute Bill which aimed at regulating and controlling the produc- 
tion of jute. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 

23rd, FEBRUARY By 75 to 30 votes, the Council allowed the Home Member 
to introduce the Bengal Criminal Laio Amendment Act 1932. 

Introducing the Bill, the Borne Member said that the members of the Council 
were well aware that the Ordinance which was promulgated by the Governor-Gene- 
ral was expiring at the end of April and no member of the Council would say that 
the conditions existing in Bengal or likely to exist in the near future, were so much 
better that the necessity of the power given by the Ordinance did not exist. The 
Government asked the Council to grant such a povrer. The Government were 
determined to stamp out terrorism, and the Home Member was authorised to say 
that His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India had no intention of 
allowing the Ordinance to lapse. The view of the Bengal Government was that the 
power was still required to meet the terrorist menace. 

During the consideration stage of the Bill, as many as seven dilatory motions by 
non-officials asking for circulation of the Bill were tabled, six of which were lost 
without a division. 

The motion for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by March 
14th by Mr. Jalaluddin Eashemy was pressed to a division and was negatived by 
68 to 29 votes. Mr. Hashemy said that terrorist outrages were the result of the 
activities of agents provocatuer of the Police Department. He could testify that 
agents provocatuer were distributing leaflets and supplying materials for preparing 
bombs to students. He knew that students were even being supplied with 
revolvers. 

Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, BomQ Member, opposing the motion for circulation of the 
Bill, reiterated the conviction of the Government that the powers given by the 
Ordinance must be continued for the suppression of terrorism. That being so, these 
powers must be given before the expiry of the Ordinance on April 28th. The 
main point of the Bill, he said, was to pass legislation which w^ould maintain all 
the provisions of the Ordinance. That Ordinance had been before the public for 
about four months. They knew very well, from the Press, what public opinion was 
as regards the terms of the Ordinance. They also knew from the speeches of the 
members what their feeling was regarding the matter. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the motion for referring the Bill to a select 
committee, which too was defeated by CG to 31 votes. 

Moving for consideration of the Bill, the Rome Meynher explained the principles 
involved in the Bill, the first of which was to extend the period of the existing 
Ordinance and the second to remove certain administrative difficulties. The Bill, 
continued the Home Member, aimed at suppressing terrorist gangs who were active. 
Unfortunately, experience had shown that there were also outrages by individuals 
who were not actually terrorists. It had been therefore decided to go back to the 
precedent existing before the Great War and to include potential terrorists as well as 
active terrorists. The Government realised that they had not succeeded in preventing 
a recurrence of these outrages, as public opinion in the province co-operated with 
the Government in the matter, there would be no need for a legislation of this 
nature. But while the need continued, the Government had to deal with potential as 
well as active terrorists. 

Of the 30 members voting against the introduction of the Bill. 8 were Moslems. 

The President read a messages to the Council from His Excellency the Governor 
appreciating the congratulations of the members of the House on his providential 
^cape from the outrage at the Convocation, and the gallant action of the Vice- 
Lnancellor. The Council then adjourned till next day to consider the Bill clause 
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24ih, FEBRUARY Moving the passage of the Bill, the Home Member assured 
the Council that if the terrorist menace disappeared, then the Act would be allowed 
to die of inanition and would not be used for any other purpose than that for which 
it was intended. 

The passage of the Bill was opposed by Syed Majid, who characterised the Bill as 
a negation of law. Earlier attempts were made to limit the life-time of the amending 
bill to one year, which, however, was defeated by C5 votes against 37. 

The original Act, which was passed in 1930, was for a period of five years. Mov- 
ing an amendment for limiting tneiife-time of the Bill to one year, Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mukherji said that like a drowning man catching a straw, the Government were 
enacting ordinances after ordinances. He asked the Government to go to the root 
of the matter instead of persisting in the present policy, 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukherji said that in the ensuing year's budget estimates, there 
was provision for Rs. 33 lakhs for Police and Jails, on account of the political situa- 
tion. If half of that amount was spent in the solution of the problem of unem loy- 
inent, the situation would be eased. 

In supporting the amendment, Mr. B. C. Chatter ji said that the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal had nothing to do with the question of unemployment. It was 
a well-known fact that a good many boys took part in this movement who did not 
suffer from poverty. He also did not support Mr. Mukherji when he said that the 
services of Gandhiji in these directions would help the Government. Mr. Ohatterji 
said that Gandhiji’s preaching fell like water on a duck’s back. So far as these 
young men were concerned, they did not listen to him. 

Mr. Ganipbell-Forester, opposing the amendment, said that the Government were 
right in placing the measures on the statute book. 

Opposing the amendment, the Home Member explained that if it was carried, the 
Act would be a dead year hence and the Government would have no power to deal 
with terrorism without coming to the Council again. 

The Home Member assured the House that the Government did not regard repre- 
ssion as an end by itself, but only as a means to an end. Nobody had yet been able 
to suggest any other measure by w^hich the Government could deal with the menace 
of terrorism, out if there was any member of the Council who had suggestions to 
make on the subject, the Home Member would be glad to discuss, the matter with 
him. 

On the motion of the Home member, the Council passed the. Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 voles to 18 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 29th. 

General Discussion of Budget 

2Wl FFBRUARY dozen non-official members participated in the general 
discussion of the budget in the Council to-day. 

The proceedings were dull and manuscript eloquence seemed to be the order of 
the day. Attendance both in the House and in the galleries was thin, and towards 
the end the attendance dwindled to such an extent that the House was adjourned 
by the Hon. President for want of a Quorum. 

Initiating the discussion on the budget, Mr. J. N. Oupta referred to the deficit 
budget to the extent of Rs. 2 crores which was to be covered by loan from the 
Government of India and said that suffering as they had been from chronic starva- 
tion, this collapse of their slender resources, which would leave just over Rs. 9 
crores for catering to the needs of a population of five millions, was a staggering 
blow and a calamity which was without parallel in any other province of 
India. He urged all possible economies to cut down their expenditure. While admitting 
that the economic crisis was world-wide, be pointed out that the political situation of 
the country had greatly added to the special difficulty. But true statesmanship 
would indicate that the time had come for initiating a policy of leniency and 
conciliation. It was only when there was a spontaneous resuscitation of natural 
activities which were now paralysed that business would revive, and with^the revival 
of business, the resources of the Government would again show signs of ascending 
the upward course. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Duit wished that the Government had practised 
the financial maxim that the year's expenditure should be kept within the year's 
income. 
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Dr. N. (7, Sen Gupta thought that if the Government had been inspired by 
a sound financial policy, and there was true statesmanship and imagination in the 
Government, the position would not have been so bad. He urged a ruthless cut in 
expenditure. 

Mr, Jalaluddin Hash4my suggested a drastic cut in the cost of administration 
and said that the Governor of the Province should not receive more than Be. 
500 per month and that the Members of the Executive Council should ^t 
less than Rs. 500 and that the ISPinisters must go. He thought that if the 
political situation did not improve, there was very little chance of revival of trade 
and commerce. 

Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerii deplored that far-sighted statesmanship had been 
sacrificed at the alter of political expediency. 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das suggested ten per cent, cut in general admi- 
nistration in addition to the ten per cent, cut in salary. He also suggested the 
temporary suspension of some departments of the Government. 

After several others had spoken, the Council grant for internees was adjourned. 

Ist. MARCH : — On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, 
the Council to-day passed supplementary grant of Rs. 1,35,000 in toto to cover the 
expenditure in excess of the voted grants on account of the charges relating to 
persons detained outside jails under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930, as amended by Ordinance No. IX of 1931. 

There were ten amendments to supplementary grant in the course of which 
matters relating to the treatment of acteniis as well as their allowances were raised. 

By a token “ciit’^. Dr. N. C, Sen Gupta raised a discussion on the action of the 
Government resulting in a large increase in the detention of persons outside jails 
without trial. Mr. W. L. Armstrong, by another token “cut”, initiated a discussion 
on the need for economy. 

All the cuts, however, were lost without a division and the grant was passed. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, explained that 
the grant was required to u.eet the expenditure mp to the end of the year in respect 
of detenus in confinement or under restraint outside jails. When the budget was 
framed they expected to deal with 500 detenus, but already there had been an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, and it showed signs of increasing still further. The Home 
Member said : “We have endeavoured throughout to keep allowances at a reasonable 
rate. We can’t treat these men as criminals. We have got to treat them as under 
preventive detention, and have tried to holditho scales even between the two extremes.” 
Concluding the Homo Member said that no person was detained under the Act 
unless ho was connected with terrorism, and assured the House that hona fide 
politicians need have no fear that they would be dealt with under the Act. 

Voting ok Budget Grants 

The House then adjourned till the 14th. MARCH when voting on Budget 
grants commenced. On the loth. MARCH the Government sufiered its first defeat 
when, by 54 votes to 44, the House carried a token cut of Rs. 5 under Land 
Revenue demand, drawing attention to excessive assessment and the failure to take 
effective steps for proper assessment. The entire demand of Rs. 39,04,000 minus 
Rs. 5 was sanctioned. 

The House voted the entire demand for Rs. 17,39,000 for Excise, defeating a cut- 
motion moved by Rev. B. A. Nag to call attention to the incompetency of the 
Excise Superintendent to run the administration, by 21 to 18 votes. 

The demand of the Finance Member, for Rs. 5,34,000 for Stamps was similarly 
voted without a cut. 

16th. MARCH : — When the Council commenced its discussion to-day on the de- 
mand for Rs. 8,96,000 for Forests, the Member in Charge, the Hon. Mr. A. Marr, 
Leader of the House, replying to a “cut” moved by Mr. N. K. Basu stated that on 
the arrival of the new Governor, the Government would appoint a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee as early as possible. Mr. Marr agreed that the motion of Mr. Bose was 
for economy, but requested Mr. Bose and the mover of similar motions to withdraw 
the same, in view of the assurance that the matter would be placed before the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment. The cut motion having been withdrawn, the entire demand 
for Forests was sanctioned. 

28 
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The Council censured the Government by 47 to 38 votes by carrying a token cut 
of Be. 100 disapproving of the policy underlying the permitting of licences to 
carnivals in Calcutta. Minus this cut, the entire demand of the Finance Member for 
Bs. 1,500, which was necessary for payment to the Calcutta Turf Club for the 
collection of amusement and betting taxes was passed. 

The House next voted the entire demand of the Minister for Education and Be- 
mstration for Bs, 18,94,000 under Registration, defeating a motion for the refusal of 
Bs. 1,9^300 by 65 to 23 votes. 

The House adjourned when it was discussing the demand of the Irrigation Mem- 

ber for Bs. 32,93,000. 

\7th, MARCH The Council discussed to-day the demand of the Home Member 
for Rs. 95,28,000 for General Administration. 

A cut motion of Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai for the total refusal of Bs. 
2,800 under the head, Hill and Dacca allowances, was withdrawn on the assurance 
of the Finance Member that the whole question would be placed before the Retrench- 
ment Committee. 

The entire demand of the Irrigation member for Rs. 32,93,000 was voted. 

A cut motion of a Moslem Member to criticise the irrigation policy of the Go- 
vernment was defeated by 58 votes to 41. 

18th. MARCH : — The necessity for reducing the number of Executive Council- 
lors was voiced by non-official members at the Council this afternoon by a cut 
motion of Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin under the head General Administration. 
After a lengthy discussion the motion was pressed to division and lost by 61 
votes to 41. 

Supporting the cut motion Mr. J. N. Oupta said not only the number of Execu- 
tive Councillors, but also their pay should be reduced. He appealed to the Executive 
Councillors and Ministers to set an example by offering to accept a lower pay and 
asked Government to take a leaf out of the book of the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the reduction of the members in the Cabinet. 

Mr. N. K. Basu asked the House to request the Secretary of State to fix the 
•alary of the Executive Councillors, less than the maximum salary in view of the 
present economic depression. 

The Bofne Me'mber^ replying to the debate, said the pay and number of executive 
councillors were not within the competence of the House to discuss. 

Following a point of order raised, the President held the debate relevant and 
the motion as admitted by the Chair to discuss the issue before the House was 
•ound. 

The Home Member replied he was not questioning the ruling of the Chair. All 
he said was this money was wanted for the peon and other contingencies and had 
nothing to do with the Executive Councillors. 

Mr. A. F. M. Rahaman discussed the merits and demerits of the question of 
granting immediate responsible government to the province, while Mr. J. L. Banerji 
demanded the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy as, in his opinion, 
Bengal was tired of political agitation and wanted peace. 

The Debate was continued on the next day, the \9th. MARCE^ when a 
number of Members joined in the debate, Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq favouring, 
and his fellow delegate to the Round Table Conference Mr, J. N. Basu^ opposing 
the immediate grant of responsible government which, according to the latter, would 
be' valueless without responsibility in the Centre. 

During the debate on the constitutional issue, Mr. N, K. Basu said he would 
aecept provincial autonomy if provincial administration was allowed to be carried 
without interference by an irresponsible Centre. Referring to Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy^fl 
•peech in the course of which Mr. Suhrawardy said that the Hindus being 
unthinkingly, passionately and blindly communal, were unable to bear the idea of 
Moslem majority in the Bengal and Funjab and that Moslems would never aj^ee to 
transference of power unless their demands, including statutory majority for Moslems 
in five provinces on basis of separate electorates, were fulfilled. Mr. Basu said that 
the speech was one long stream of bitter invectives gainst Hindus. He did not 
want it to be understood either inside or outside the House that Mr. Buhxawardy 
represented a considerable section of Mahomedans. If a man who gave ex^ession to 
such. venomous vituperations against Hindus was brought to him (Basu) for 
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justice then he would say : take the loathsome reptile away, stamp upon it and crush 
its head. . _ 

Mr. Suhrawardy, rising to a point of order, asked the Chair to request Mr. Baiu 
to withdraw his remark as it was directed against a member of the House. 

The President said : I should be very pleased to ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark, but yesterday some Hindu members represented to me that they twk 
exception to the remark in your speech that all Hindu members were in sympathy 
with terrorists. If you will withdraw that remark, I will ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark. 

Mr. Suhrawardy remained silent. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy said that as long as there was 
no truce with the Congress, as long as there was rule by Ordinances, as long as 
there was the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, so long there would be no 
peace, there would be no Responsible Government. Mr. Hashemy wonder^ why 
Mr. J. L. Biinerji, once a great advocate of the Congress, was now playing the 
role of Indian Cosgrave to fight the Indian De Valera. ^ , 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on behalf of Europeans, said that the European Association 
was in favour of the introduction of provincial autonomy first, but the proposal had 
been voted by almost the unanimous voice of the delegates in the Round Table 
Conference and if now provincial autonomy was initiated, the delegates would charge 
the British Government with breach of faith. . ^ u 

Replying, the Hem. W. D. B. Prentice, sympathised with the object of the 
motion which he opposed only on principle. What had been recommended by tlm 
motions had been considered by His Majesty s Government, but not yet accepted. 
Therefore it was not possible for the Bengal Government to make recommendations 
contrary to the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. He promised to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India and suggested the withdrawal 
of motions. 

By 61 votes to 43, the House defeated a token cut of Mr. R. C. Chatterm 
aiming at discussion of the “question of administration of Public Department” by 
transfer of the portfolio to a responsible Minister. 

Guillotine was then aoplied and the entire demand of the Home Member for Rs. 
95,28,000 for general administration was voted. 

Discussion was going on the Home Member’s demand for Rs. 77,37.000 for 
“Administration of justice” when the House adjourned till the 2l8fc. 

MARCH In the i Council to-day, the necessity for appointing women 
Honorary Magistrates for juvenile courts, was urged by a token cut of one rupee 
under Administration of Justice. 

Mr. S. M. Bose thought that women would be of great use in dealing with such 
offenders, and that the State would gaiu in the long run. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth said that in this respect India 
was far behind the rest of the world, and Bengal lagged far behind some parts of 
India. He pointed out that the Act which was passed after deliberation, had prac- 
tically remained inoperative. Pointing out the steps taken i i England in this letter 
he stressed the desirability of issuing instructions on the lines issued by the Home 
Secretary in England for dealing with such offenders. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. The guillotine was applied, and the entire 
demand for the Administration of Justice was voted. 

A token “cut” of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 48,95.000 under the head “Jails 
and Convict Settlements” to discuss the grievances of political and other prisoners 
regarding diet, treatment, etc., was lost by 52 votes to 25, and the original demand 
was sanctioned. , ^ 

Moving the demand for Jails and Convict Settlements, the Hon. S%r R. R. Qhose 
said that the demand represented an increase of Rs. 12 lakhs over the last bud^t 
provision. From the beginning of this year, there had been a rapid rise in the 
number of prisoners. Government had to re-open and re-staff two special jails 
at Dum Dum, as well as another special jail at Hijli. The demand has been ba^ 
on a population of 24,055, calculating the number of ordinary prisoners at 18,900, 
Civil Disobedience prisoners at 5,000 and detenus at 150, against a normal popula* 
tion of 13,500. 

Mr. H. Birkmyre said that from the information given, it could be taken that 
jails were extraordinarily good and political prisoners were well-housed and well-fed. 
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Drawing a comparison between the lot of prisoners in France and Eussia with 
those in India, Mr. Birkmyre said that the real need of the hour was for all the 
members to join hands to get real educated public opinion behind them which would 
enable them to throw open the prison gate and release all prisoners. 

Eeplying to the debate, Sir B. B. Ghose pointed out that steps had been taken 
to redress the grievances. 

The guillotine was at this stage applied, and the motion was rejected. 

2Srd. MARCR\ — After a full dress debate, the {Council to-day rejected by 61 
rotes to 33, the ‘’cut^’ motion of Mr, J. N. Basu under the head Tolice’ to discuss 
the want of facilities for calling public attention to the misconduct of the Presidency 
police. A large number of members participated in the debate, in the course of which 
the Press Officer was criticised for the manner in which he was functioning. 

Moving the demand under the head “Police ’, the Home Member said that al- 
though the demand was the largest compared with other provinces, he would ask the 
House to grant it, it being required for the maintenance of Law and Order. The 
demand was not extravagant, but was absolutely necessary. 

Initiating the debate, Mr. Basu said that he heard that news which was considered 
fit for publication in other parts of India, was not allowed to be published in Cal- 
cutta. He suggested to the Government to see that the police in performing their 
duty, behaved in a manner which would be above Buspicion. The Government should 
see to the publication of news dealing with police exce^sses. They should assure the 
public that their grievances were being considered sympathetically. 

Supporting Mr. J. N. Basil’s cut motion, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta referred to the 
allegations of assault on Rimal Das Gupta sentenced to ten years’ rigorous for an 
atteinpt on the life of Mr. Villiers, while he was in police custody, and said that an 
enquiry into the allegations were held in the absence of the defence pleader and in 
the absence of Bimal Das Gupta himself. Why this anxiety to avoid a thorough 
enquiry into such specific allegations of assault ? Why w^as there no medical exa- 
mination and why was not Bimal Das Gupta himself examined ? In the circums- 
tances, the presumption might be that Bimal had been assaulted by the police. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta (retired civilian), supporting the motion, referred to the visit 
of B European laay to the Police Commissioner, when she found him so excited that 
he could not give her two minutes’ hearing. If that was the state of mind of those 
responsible for the police administration, was it a wonder that the whole police 
force was demoralised ? He added that they were doing no good by resorting to 
means which must be criticised as barbarous and uncivilised. 

Eeplying to the debate the Home Member absolutely denied that the Government 
were pursuing a policy of terrorism in dealing with the present movement and 
said that the orders issued by the Government were against it. He also denied the 
charge that the Press Officer had forbidden the Press to public assault and 
challenged any member of the House to produce proots supporting the charge. 

The Home Member pointed out that the initiative for what was going on was 
not with the Government who were trying to maintain public peace against those 
who were out to break it. He added that the Government had not handed over the 
administration of the ordinances to officers without taking care to see what was 
being done and pointed out that a special officer had been appointed to look after 
the administration of the emergency measures and that the Government were 
keeping themselves in .the closest contact with him. Since full Eesponsible 
Government was coming shortly, he expected the members to be a little more 
responsible in criticising the police assuring the House that the Government on 
their part were doing their utmost to prevent illegalities. 

After the rejection of Mr. J. N. Basu’s 'cut’ motion, Mr. 8. M. Bose moving a 
cut motion wanted to discuss the advisability of encouraging the use of indigenous 
goods specially those made in Bengal, by the Calcutta Police. 

Mr. B. E, Sen. Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department in a maiden 
speech said that the Government were in full sympathy with the objects of the 
motion, their policy being to encourage indigenous industries as far as possible 
regarding local purchases. 

The motion was then withdrawn. „ The Council then adjourned. 

24th, MAE OR :—The Council carried without a division to-day the adjournment 
motion of Mr, Jalaluddin Eashemy censuring the Government for the unusual and 
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unnecessary delay in effecting the immediate separation of the Council Department 
from the Legislative Department. 

The Eon, Mr, A, Marr, Finance Member, assured the House that the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle of separation. As regards the complaint that the 
Council was not taken into confidence, he thought that Government were not to 
blame for it. Dealing with the main issue, Mr. Marr said that there were four schem^, 
first involving no expenditure, the two departments to be separated on paper, the 
second costing Rs. 7,000, the third Rs. 1,000 and the last between Rs. 17,000 and 
Rs. 25,000. The Government felt that they would not be justified in pushing for- 
ward the proposals, when they were definitely committed to retrenchment. 

Governor’s Farewell Address 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the Council of whom he took 
leave prior to his leaving the office. In the course of his speech, H. E. said ; 

“I must gratefully acknowledge the way in which ^he House has had risen to 
the full height of its responsibilities when demands have had to he made upon it 
for funds and for legislation for the maintenance of peace and good government in the 
province.” His Excellency said that he would. not be present here to offer help in the task 
of implementing the policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards the future 
Government of India, out he looked forw^ard to the day when he might hear and 
read of their achievements under the new Constitution. His Excellency added : M 
think I am right in believing that, in spite of the distance yet to be traversed and 
the hurdles still to be crossed it might fall to my immediate successor to order 
elections which will provide this province its first autonomous Government.” 

Voting of Grants 

Following the speech of the Governor, the entire demand of the Hon’bleMr. Prentice, 
for Rs. 2,08,80,000 for “Police” was sanctioned by the House, without any cut. 

The demands of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr for Rs. 4,08,000 for Ports and Pilotage, 
for Rs. 25,000 for “Scientific Departments, and for Rs. 10,61,000 for Education 
(Reserved) were then voted. 

Moving a token cut in the demand for Education (reserved), Mr, W, C. 
Wordsworth asked for information about the two Government European 
schools at Kurseong, He said that the Domiciled Anglo-Indian community sus- 
pected that owing to the economic crisis, the Government were about to diminish 
or restrict the facilities for education now enjoyed by the community at the above 
schools. Mr. Wordsworth wanted to tell the members of the House : “We (Europeans) 
do not take the money of the tax-payers of Bengal for the education of our children. 
Our children are plicated in England.” 

The Fhiance Member replied that Government agreed as a temporary 
measure, in view of the financial difficulty and lack of European pupils, to 
relax the rules governing admission to certain schools, but not to the schools at 
Kurseong. 

Mr, Wordsworth withdrew the motion. 

The House was discussing the demand of the Education Minister for Rs. 
1,08,75,000 for Education (Transferred) when the Council adjourned till the 29th. 

29th, MARCH : — When the Council re-assembled to-day after the Easter recess, 
the entire demand of the Hon’ble Mr. K, Faximuddin, Minister for Education 
(Transferred) for Rs. 1,08,75,(X)0 was carried after a number of token “cuts” had 
been either withdrawn or lost. 

The affairs of the Calcutta University were criticised during the discussion of the 
“cut” motion of Mr. Tamixuddin Khan, urging the amendment of the University 
Act to give adequate representation to Muslims. 

Opposing Mr. Tamizuddin’s motion, Mr. Wordsworth desired to see the Moslem 
community taking a lead in higher education, not as the result of legislation 
forcing such tlungs, and not by calculation of percentages, but as the 
result of natural development of the work done by the community for higher 
education. Khan Bahadur Axixul Hug joined issue with Mr. Wordsworth* 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee expressing the viewpoint of the University pointed 
out that out of 100 Ordinary Fellows, 80 had been nominated by the Governor, 10 
elected by the registered graduates, and the remaining by the Faculties. 
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Referring!: to the contribution made by Moslems towards the University, Mr. 
Mukheriee pointed out that during the last twenty years, the Hindu public contri- 
buted about 50 lakhs against Rs. 11,000 by Mahomedans. 

The Minister Mr. Nazimuddin referred to the bill to amend the University Act, 
which, though drafted, had been considered by the Government as being inadvisable 
for introduction, involving, as it did, a controversy. 

On the assurance of the Education Minister, that most of the evils complained of 
would be remedied when the University gave effect to reforms outlined in the Re- 
organisation Committee’s report, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Syamaprasad Mukherjee^ by a token “cut” wanted to discuss the possibility 
of de-p»’ovinciali8ation of Government Arts Colleges, opining that the money spent 
on them would be better spent if distributed to private institutions. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworthy supporting Mr. Muklierji, said that the necessity for the 
Government being the pioneer for the maintenance of a large number oi educa- 
tional institutions had now disappeared. Private enterprise was doing more than 80 
per cent of the educational work lin the province. He suggested that education 
would improve if the Government handed over the colleges to a small body not 
eternally harassed to meet the wishes of individuals and groups influenced by other 
than educational considerations. 

The Education Minister promising to consider the matter, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

30th. MARCH : — The Council to-day voted the entire demand of Rs. 43,49,000 for 
medical and Rs. 38,71,000 for public health. The motion of Dr. Erridhon DuU 
raising a discussion in connection with the grant to the Jadabpur Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was lost by 57 votes to 30. 

3l8t. MARCH Discussion of the Budget grants concluded to-day. The 
time-limit having been reached the guillotine was applied and the House in quick 
succession voted entire grants of Rs. 22,80,000 for Agriculture, Rs. 10,56,000 for 
Industries, Rs. 20,72,000 for Miscellaneous Departments, Rs. 75,16,000 for Civil Works, 
Rs. 1,30,000 for Famine Relief, Rs. 52,03,000 for Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions, Rs, 20,09,000 for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 6,16,000 for Expenditure in 
England and Rs. 10,35,000 for Loans and Advances. 

Official Bills 

The House then took up the consideration of Government Bills and passed the 
Bengal Mahomedan Marriages and Divorces Amendment Billy and the Bengal 
Primary Education Amendment Bill, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. K. Nazi mud- 
din. The object of the latter Bill is to make primary education for girls, not below 
six nor more than ten, compulsory within the municipal areas. 

The Hon. Sir A. K. Qhuxnavi introduced two Bills, one to amend the Elephants 
Preservation Act of 1879 in its application ’to Bengal, validating the existing prac- 
tice for proclaiming wild elephants, which had become dangerous to human life and 
property. This was passed. 

Introducing the Rhinoceros Preservation Bill Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that it had 
been found that illicit killing of the animal was on the increase on account of the 
high prices offered for its horns, and failing immediate and adequate protection, the 
animal was likely to become extinct in the province. There was five species, two 
African and three Asiatic. One of the latter was already extinct. The Bill wanted to 
enhance the present penalty. 

1st. APRIL After interpellations to-day, the House passed the Bill introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi giving protection to the Rhinoceros. 

The Bill introduced by the Minister, Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, to amend the Benaal 
Municipal Act of 1884, was referred to a select committee. The Minister said that 
the Bill wanted to democratise the constitution of municipalities and would be the 
first experiment in extended franchise. It placed the powers of additional taxation 
in the rate-payers’ representaiives. so as to enable them to undertake schemes for 
civic improvements. The Bill further proposed that Commissiouers should take the 
oath of allegiance before assuming office. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Budj>:et session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 24th. FEBRUARY 3932, the Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddy presiding. The 
question hour was unusually lively. There was a string of interpellations relating to 
me alleged police excesses in connection with the dispersal of unlawful assemblies 
arising from civil disobedience. Replying to them Sir Mohanied Oosman^ Home 
Member, stated that instructions had been issued that only the minimum force be 
used. The Homo Member agreed to give effect to a suggestion of Dr. Subbaroyan, 
the Opposition leader, that in view of the apprehension among the public that the 
mere wearing of Khaddar itself was looked upon by the police as an offence, Govern- 
ment should issue instructions making it clear that it was not so. 

Budeet For 1932-33 

Introducing the Budget for 1932-33, today Mr. 11. 0. Stokes, Finance Member, 

made the following preliminary observations : 

So far as politics is concerned the period under review has been almost entirely 
covered by the duration of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. This interval which was from 
the outset declared by certain Congress leaders to bo merely a truce or armistice had 
been employed by them mainly in attempting to reorganize and strengthen their 
organisation while keeping the civil disobedience movement before the public eye by 
the campaign of picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor shops. These activities, 
although ostensibly nonviolent, have contributed to sustain the atmosphere ot 
turmoil and the attitude of contempt for authority, the existence of whict forced 
the Government in 1930 to strengthen their police forces and has rendered it im- 
possible to effect in the police expenditure many economies which in quieter times 
might have been feasible. They have also contributed to some extent to a decline 
in the excise revenue, though it te probable that for this collapse we have to thank 
mainly the general economic depresBion. Now the 'pact' has come to an end and 
although we may hope for a great improvement as the labours of the various 
committees engaged in evolving the future constitution of India and the provinces 
proceed, it would certainly be unwise to base our financial expectations on too 
sanguine a footing. The situation, whether we regard it from the agricultural 
and economic or from the political standpoint is not such as to justiiy any but a 
most conservative estimate of revenue and a most restricted and cautious policy of 
expenditure. 

Discussing the figures for 1932-33, Mr. Stokes said the Government estimated 
the total revenue at 1,503,G1 lakhs, which fell short of the revised estimate for 1931- 
32 by 46,48 lakhs and of the budget estimate of revenue for the same year by no 
less than 2,36 lakhs. The figures disclosed slight increase under land revenue, fore- 
set, registration and miscellaneous departments. 

General Discussion of Budget 

The general discussion of the Budget was held from the 26th. to 29th. FEBRUARY. 
Mr. McSiomed Schamnad suggested the abolition of Ministry until the introduction 
of further reforms as a means of retrenchment. Another member asked for t the 
abolition of the Revenue Board. 

Several members congratulated the Finance Member on producing a balanced 
bu^et. 

The Rajah of Parlakemedi declared that the Retrenchment Committee should nqt 
apply its scissors to the Police Departments. 

‘•The Crush Congress" slogan will no more be profitable than was the ‘Hang 
Kaiser' slogan after the war’, declared Mr, Chetty criticising the Government’s 
attitude towards the Congress. Several other members also spoke in the same 
strain* The Finance Member was criticised for not initiating the steps for the 
abolition of supernumerary appointments and departments. Mr. James urged the 
Finance Member to fight strcnuouily against the introduction of provincial contribu- 
tion. Satisfaction was expressed that the budget had been balanced unlike as in 
some sister provinces. 

29 
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The Home Member, regarding the complaints of excessive use of force by the 
police, said that if specific instances were brought to Government’s notice they would 
take disciplinary action against those concerned. He added that reports of incidents 
were often exaggerated and were found to be untrue on an enquiry. 

The Finame Member, speaking last, said that it was not the policy of the 
Government to repress or extinguish the political aspirations of the people. The 
Government was anxious to evolve a constitution which could enable India to realise 
her ambitions. The special measures were designed to counteract the agitation which 
would undermine law and order and also respect for authority. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

llih. MARCH : — The Council voted to-day the entire demand for laud revenue 
administration amounting to Es. 19.05,200 without any cut. A token cut motion by 
Mr, Arokiasami Miidaliar^ ex-Minister, to discuss the Government’s land revenue 
policy was lost by 26 against 31 votes. The demand under excise was under 
discussion when the House adjourned. Several Opposition members supported Mr. 
Arokiasami Mudaliar’s cut motion to discuss the excise policy of the Government, 
pleading the introduciion of total prohibition, at least in one district. 

After question time, Mr Abdul liavieed Khan moved that the business of the 
House be adjourned for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the need of continuation for another year of the reduced rate 
of Ks. 7 as. 8 per seat for motor vehicles plying for hire under the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 

The President, disallowing the motion, said that under Eule 12 of the Council 
Eules a motion for adjournment must be for discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and one of the restrictions mentioned in Eule 12 of the Council 
Buies must be restricted to a specific matter of recent occurrence. 'This motion 
does not relate to any matter of recent occurrence at all, but practically recommends 
to the Government that the particular policy which they had been following for the 
last one vear should be continued for another year. This recommendation could have 
been made at any time in the course of the year. Further, during the course of the 
discussion of demands for grants no adjournment motion should be allowed except 
in the case of grave emergency or for the purpose of checking the recent grievance 
which, if unchecked, might become irremediable. 

12th, MARCH : — Eeplying to the criticisms of the Government’s excise policy 
on a token cut to-day the Excise Minister said that total prohibition w as the accepted 
policy of Government, but if at present they gave efiect to the programme of 
prohibition it would not only mean a loss to Government but they w'ould 
have to incur large expenditure for the pay of au additional preventive stafi’ and 
asked hon. members if they were prepared to vote money for this purpose. Govern- 
ment had been driven to the necessity under a national emergency of cutting down 
temporarily the pay of their servants, lie appealed to the House to have patience in 
pursuing methods of prohibition. If after finding more money, Government had 
something left, they would consider how that money could be spent for prohibition. 
What Government had been able to do at present was to keep going on with the 
experiment in prohibition that had already been started. 

The Excise demand was voted fully, the cut motion criticizing Government’s 
excise policy being lost without a division. 

The question hour was unusually lively to-day. Eeplying to a (luestion regarding 
the number of 'peaceful picketers’ injured by a lathi charge, the Home Member said: 
Government do not accept the assumption that any person who is not a member of 
an unlawful assembly likely to disturb public tranquillity has been injured in a 
lathi charage.’ 

Eeplying to Mr. Haraecd Khan with reference to Hr. Patou's case the Homo 
Member said that Hr. Eaton was a member of an unlawful assembly. Ho was not 
dealt with individually. (Opposition cries of ‘no, no’.) The Home Member added 
he was a member of a crowd which was becoming boisterous and the police had to 
disperse it by force. 

The Home Member was considerably heckled when questions were put regarding 
the Tellicherry thali incident. He said Mr. Dodwell had expressed regret to 
Government and the Home Member repeated that none regretted the unfortunate 
incident more than Government. 
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14th, MABC E Council voted to-day Rs. 8,264,600 under Irrigation’, 

excluding the Cauvery Mettur project. 

Replying to a cut motion, which was withdrawn, the Revenue Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation channels in deltas had consider- 
ably increased and assured the House that iraprovements would be carried out as 
far as financial conditions allowed. 

The desire of speeding up further instalment of Reforms and the establishment 
of provincial autonomy with an All-India Federation as early as possible was voiced 
by Mr. Venkaiaramayya (Justicite) by a token cut on the Home Member’s demand 
for Rs. 284,600 under the heads of Pensions and Executive Councils (Reserved). 
The speaker urged that Government should rest on people’s consent by 
satisfying their legitimate political aspiration. 

Dr. Subharoyan^ the Opposition leader, said that no purpose could bo served by 
cut motions of this sort, because even if the cut motion was carried that would not 
bind the Government. He wanted a non-official day to be allotted for the discus- 
sion of a comprehensive resolution, and announced that his party would not parti- 
cipate in the debate. 

Mr. F. E. James, a European planting member, Isaid. that the European community 
in the country was as sincere as any other community in pursuit of federation witn 
responsible Government in the provinces. 

The Chief Minister, on behalf of the Justice Party, said that they were behind 
none, not even the Congress, in demanding complete Swaraj, provincial autonomy 
with responsibility at the centre. Merc provincial responsibility without central res- 
ponsibility was unacceptable. 

The Homo Me7nber replying said that Government was for speeding reforms and 
assured the House that copies of the debate will be forwarded to the Government 
of India and the Franchise Committee. 

\5th. MABCE In the Council to-day the Kumararaja of Venlcatagiri 
moved a token cut reducing the allotment of Rs. 2,28,400 for legislative bodies 
(reserved) to discuss the desirability! of constituting the Legislative Council 
secretariat. 

The Home Member replying said the Council office for all practical purposes 
was now separate from the secretariat and the question of separating the same 
from the secretariat would be considered when new reforms are introduced. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Council voted next Rs, 8,264,600 under Irrigation (Reserved) excluding 
the Cauvery Mettur Project. 

Replying to a cut motion which was withdrawn, the I Revenue Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation of channels and deltas had con- 
siderably increased. He assured the House that improvements would be carried out 
as far as financial conditions allowed. 

IGth. MARCH The Council to-day asked whether it was a fact that three Congress 
pickets in Mangalore were beaten with lathis by the police on the head, face, neck 
and body last week in January. 

The Home Member said that seven pickets and other volunteers who refused to 
disperse despite warning were dispersed by force. None was beaten on the 
necK, face or head deliberately but one volunteer who turned back and fell 
accidentally received a blow on the head. The Home Member added that 
Government found no necessity to hold open enquiries in such instances. 

The Minister’s policy was criticised by the Opposition on a token cut in demand 
made by the Chief Minister. 

The mover of the cut motion characterised the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
introduced by the Chief Minister as an ill-conccivcd measure and held the Ministers 
as much responsible as the Reserved half for the repressive policy. 

Dr. SubbaroyaOj the Opposition leader, said that if the constitutional problem 
could be solved, it could he solved only with the aid of Congress. He was voicing 
the feeling of the masses when ho declared that it could not be solved without 
Mr. Gandhi. 

The Chief Minister replied answering the criticisms. As regards the repressive 
policy, he said, it was a question of an All-India concern and the Government 
were taking care that the excesses complained of did not recur. 

The cut motion was lost without division. 
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17th, M ABC question- time in the Council to-day, the leader of the 
Opposition asked the Home Member whether the Government^^iad received any report 
on the dispersal of a Buy Indian Ijcague procession at Narsapur. 

Sir Mmamed Usman said as soon as the matter was brought to his notice he 
telegraphed to the district magistrate whose report, now received, stated : 'On the 
12th, 13th and 14th of March, the Congress activities were renewed under the^ cloak 
of the Buy Indian League. Procession were organised for collecting crowds in the 
public bazar, for carrying the Congress tricolour flags and singing Congress slogans. 
The police seized the flags and the ‘Buy Indian’ placards carried by volunteers and 
dispers^ the unlawful assemblies, using the minimum force. Legitimate ‘Buy 
Indian’ activities were not interfere with.’ , , . , .u 

The Home Member informed the House that the Government had issued the 
following instructions to the district magistrates and the police commissioner ‘The 
Buy Indian League is being addressed to get into touch with the district magistrates 
ana the commissioner of police before they start operations, so that misunderstand- 
ings may not arise. Meanwhile the district magistrates and the commissioner should 
issue instructions to the cfiect that there should be no interference with the activities 
of the Buy Indian League so long as they do not transgress the law. The Govern- 
ment wish to avoid all appearance of interference with legitimate advertisement 
of Indian goods. So there is particular need for discretion on the part of all 
officers’. 


Police Excesses Condemned 

The Council then voted the entire demand under ‘Jails, reserved’ amounting 

to Bs. 21,46,500. u j- 

Strong condemnation of the police methods in dealing with the civil disobipicnce 
movement was voiced by the Opposition on a cut motion made by Mr. Arohiasami 
Mudaliar. when the police demand amounting to Ks. 1,54,10,600 was under discus- 
sion. Mr. Mudaliar opined that if the Government thought that the present methods 
of dealing with civil disobedience were calculated to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the impending constitutional reforms they were under a dcluflion. These methods, 
he maintained, alienated public confidence. The speaker urged the adoption of a 
more humane policy in dealing with civil disobedience if they wished to have the 
loyal support of law-abiding citizens. , . , , 

Dr, Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, supporting the motion, strongly deno- 
unced the preaent Jpolicy. 

Several speakers urged a judicial enquiry into the alleged police cxcciBcs. 

The Home Member, replying, said that the Government had no option but to 
take up the challenge to law and order. , . 

The cut motion was negatived by 60 votes to 30, three members remaining 
neutral, and the entire police demand was voted. 

Lathi Charges on Mobs 


18th, An extract from the police gazette dated August 2, last, regarding 

lathi GhsxgQ on mobs was the subject of a series of supplementary questions in the 
Council to day, replying whereto the Home Member admitted that orders were given 
therein to the police to charge with lathis with full force on the face and nock, but 
these instructions applied only to the case of formidable and violent mobs, and that, 
where considerable resistance to dispersal was unlikely^ the force employed by the 
police should be carefully regulated by what was required to cflcct dispersal, and 
blows should not be directed at the heads or faces of the opponents, and 
few blows with switches or light canes should be sufficient to disperse very small 
assemblies. . ....... 

The Home Member added that instructions were issued in the ordinary course 
of business as it was part of the duty of the police to deal with riotous moos of any 
description and that it had nothing to do with the civjil disobedience movement nor 
had any connection whatever with the political iituatiOn. 


Hydro-Electric Schemes 

After questions, the demand for Es. 34,62,000 under electricity was taken 
The Law Member replying to a cut motion said the Government had sunk 
more than one and a quarter crores in the Pykara hydro-electric scheme. 
It was a business concern and there was an obligation to the taxpayer 
that the Government should derive some profit from the scheme. It was hoped 
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that power from the Pykara would be generated before the end of the year, where- 
after the Government proposed to take on hand the Periar and Mettur schemes. The 
entire demand was passed. 

Durinf? question^ Dr. Subbaroyan asked whether the Governmopt 

nave communicated Mr. DodwelFs letter of apology to Mrs. Prabhu. The Home 
Member replied that the communication of Mr. Dodwell’s letters to Mrs. Prabhu is 
opinion of Government not in public interest. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan cited the instance of the Home Member of the Govern- 
agreeing to send apology to a prisoner in a similar case, 

^0 Home Member : I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Bashcor Ahmed : Will the Home Member follow the Secretary of State who 
expressed regret for Dr. Paton^e case and also expressed regret to Mrs. Prabhu ? 

Home Member : I have already answered the question. 

T Member during a reply to a cut motion on the police grant stated 

tnat the Inspector General of Prisons had been instructed to convey the communique 
containing regret to Mrs. Prabhu. 


i/A^CH^At question time in the Council to-day it was elicited that 
up to the end of Febrimry, 1246 persons were convicted in the Presidency in eon- 
ncction wiui the Civil Disobedience Movement of which 539 ivere sentenced over siz 
months and the fines imposed amounted to Ks. 91,700. 

Regarding the seizure of photos of national leaders from individuals or business 
places, the Home Member denied any order of being issued to the police in this 
cqnnection but said that the pictures and portraits of leaders of the Civil Disobe- 
uioncG Movement should be considered to nave come under the purview of Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance and if so they would be unauthorised news sheets and 
as such the police have been empowered to seize the same. He added that the power 
or orclor of destruction of such photos was conferred on certain Magistrates. 


2l8t, MARCH: A series of supplementary questions were put in the Council 
pickets question time regarding the use of force by the police against 

The Home Member stated that though instruction had already bo^en issued not 
to aisperso an assembly of less than four ^ for^?he would consider the sugges- 
tion of issuing further instructionB to the effect. The Home Member promised to 
consider the question of advising medical officers to issue wound ceriificateB on 
payment of fees. 

After question time, Mr. Venkatarama Iyer (Madura) moved an adjournment 
discos a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent alleged 
case in Rajahmundry that certain persons were 
Rajahmundry police to remove the Khaddcr 
wearing and burn them and buy and wear foreign cloth. 

xnc 1 resident ruled the motion out of order stating that the occurrence was not 
which was under the enquiry of the court should not 
® ®“pjcct of an urgent motion. He added that since there had been no 
repetition of such an occurrence, there was no urgency in the matter. 

M An moxod a demand for Rs. 20,99,800 under ‘Public Health.’' 

i moved a cut motion to discuss the public health policy of the 

Bpe^er made a Btronfc pica for birth-control propaganda, which 
n„w?iV I.? j oonsidcred aa an essential part of the programme of work of the 
pnwic health department. He quoted the opinion of eminent medical men in support 

nnt il He added that birth control clinics should be established throVh 

oul cue province. 


the demand under industries was moved; to-day Mr. 
• drew ..attention to alleged mismanagement as disclosed by the audit 
report m certain sections of the Industries department. ^ 


<i»W«fX£MSrssr.M mUS!'’' ™ 
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The President ruled the speaker in order as he was merely pointing out that the 
Government were adopting a policy which would have a reaction on Sw'adcshi. 

The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

23rd, .MAIiCn :—Amwefin^ an interpellation in the Council to-day regarding the 
withdrawal of the complaint against Dr. Paton, the Home Member stated the 
complaint was withdrawn under the orders of the police commissioner with the 
knowledge of the Government. A copy of the commissioner’s order annexed to the 
printed answer stated : ‘As Dr. Forrester Paton was the only person against 
whom proceedings in court were instituted as the result of jjicketing in George 
Town on Jan. 15, and and as he has now left Madras and there is reason to believe 
he will not take part any further in the proceedings of the Congress that has been 
declared illegal, the case against him be withdrawn. 

Replying to another question, the Home Member stated there had been 31 cases 
in which prosecutions connected with the civil disobedience movement had been 
withdrawn. The Government had no information as to the details of those cases 
but would inquire. Asked whether the Becrctary of State for India had called for 
an explanation or a report from Government of the facts relating to the action of 
the police in beating and ill-treating Dr. Paton and wdiy the prosecution was with- 
drawn and whether Government replied to the Secretary of State, the Home Mem- 
ber said there had been correspondence between this Government, the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on the subject of Dr. Paton’s case and 
added the Government were not prepared to lay copies of the cablegrams 
as correspondence on the table of the House. Questioned whether the pro- 
secution of Dr. Paton was launched after due consideration by Government, the 
Home Member stated the prosecution was instituted by the commissioner without 
reference to Government. Asked whether Dr. Paton filed a written statement 
denying the charge made against him and challenging the truth of the story and 
whether the withdrawal of the case before (he magistrate was made subsequently, 
the Home Member said the commissioner’s order directing the withdrawal of the 
case was passed on Jan. 26 and the Government understood that Dr. Paton’s state- 
ment was filed on the same day and in the High Court on the 2Bth. The Home 
Member said in reference to another question that Dr. Paton and Dr. Hogg called 
at the secretariat and saw the chief secretary On Jan. 16. As the chief secretary 
learnt that a charge was to be laid against Dr. Paton he declined to discuss the 
occurrence with them. 

The Co-operative Societies Bill 

The Council then passed into law a Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the cooperative societies in the presidency. Among other changes the Bill 
provides for a greater measure of control by non-official bodies over the cooperative 
societies with a view to secure their cooperation in the expansion and progres.s 
of the cooperative movement. 

24th, MARCn : — After interpellations to-day, His Excellency Sir George Stanley, 
the Governor, addressed the Council. In the course of his speech, TI. E, said — 
“Further proof of determination on the part of the British Government to press 
on with reforms constitution have been given by various committees which have 
been and are still teaching the country to obtain necessary data to enable reformed 
constitution to be launched. His Excellency added : “That being so I would ask as 
to what can possibly be gained by the Civil Disobedience Movement which has 
unfortunately been raisca again. Can it be expected that it will expedite matters 
when already all are working continuously to obtain the desired end f Is it not far 
more likely to hamper than to assist the working of reforms—moieover at a time 
which is acknowledged, on all hands, to be extremely difficult when trade requires 
the best efforts of all concerned to lift it from depression '.into which it has sunk ? 
Would*. it not be better for all to co-operate towards that and instead of embarking 
a movement which in its very essence is entirely disruptive, and if successful 
would bring all ordered Government to an end ; and whichimust be resisted here and 
now ifi Self-Government, which I trust will soon be an accomplished fact, is not 
to be crippled at the outset by a precedent which that movement is setting 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Governor's Opening Address 

The Budget Seasioa of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay 
on the 17th. FEBRUARY 1932, the Hon. Sir A. M, K, Dehlavi presiding. His 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the Governor in opening the session said : 

“Wo will not permit coercion. We wdll enter into no treaties with law breakers. 
Let me warn those who resort to these methods, that they must be prepared to 
suffer the full legal penalties which they have deliberately provoked by embarking 
on this line of action.” 

His Excellency devoted the major part of his speech to the political situation. He 
felt extremely gratified that the Government by ordinances, though unfortunate, was 
nothing when compared with the Public Safety Act in Ireland and the Defence of 
the Realm Act in England. 

Continuing, Sir F. Sykes said that the present political crisis was precipitated by 
the Congress, which was making preparations and keeping alive the war mentality. 
The Congress was not prepared to adhere to constitutional methods. They deman- 
ded, under threat of the civil disobedience, unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Government which has left no alternative between accepting the challenge or abdi- 
cating. The quarrel was forced upon the Government. 

Referring to the Ordinances, the Governor said that they appeared comparatively 
milder to the Irish Public Safety Act. The Government had to take prompt mea- 
sures to save peaceful citizens from again being exposed to the reign of terror wit- 
nessed in Sholapur, Malegaon, Viramgaon and Ahmedabad, and carried out by 
Congressmen. Congress was paying only lip service to non-violence. The Govern- 
ment could not forsake its elementary duty of protecting the liberty of the people. 
The Ordinances were only emergency measures, which would disappear when the 
emergency passes. 

Turning to the financial situation, His Excellency confessed that despite the sign 
of improvement the position was causing the Government very grave anxiety. The 
first essential for trade revival was the restoration of law and order. The unpatriotic 
and suicidal action of a section of the merchants in supporting the Congress, would 
bring ruin to themselves and the city. Business must go on. The continued closing 
of the markets worked havoc. Sanity lay in keeping business and politicts apart. 
The Government were determined to ensure peace to build the new constitution under 
which, India, in due course, would become an absolutely equal partner 
with the other Dominions under the Crown. Sporadic outbreaks of disorder 
hindered progress. His Excellency appealed to the House for co-operation in the 
hour of need. 

Touching the Government’s budget, Sir F. Sykes said that only extreme financial 
pressure induced his Government to levy fresh taxation. Retrenchment to the farthest 
limit had been carried out. The Government proposed to reorganise the administra- 
tive machinery to further reduce the cost of Government It had a complete scheme 
ready for the reduction of the Cabinet to four, two Members and two Ministers. He 
doubted the advisability of giving effect to it at this critical juncture, without dislo- 
cation, when other constitutional charges were fast approaching. 

Budget for 1932-33 

Sir Qoviud BaUvant Pradhan, Finance Member, then presented his Budget 
estimates for 1932-33. In the course of his speech the Member observed that the 
position of the Government was even worse tnan in November last. The Government 
nad 75 lakhs deficit. The Government had decided to obtain the best expert advice 
in investigating the general system of administration with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was impossible by reorganisation, to reduce the Government’s general 
expenditure to a figure more in consonance with their resources. It was hoped to 
secure the services of Sir F. Gauntlett. His intimate acquaintance with 
the administration of all the provinces would give great authority to his recommen- 
dations. Proceeding, Sir Govind said that the Rayatwari system of land tenure added 
greatly to the cost of the Government’s administration. Coming to Sind, he added 
that even if the separation of Sind, the administration of which was costing the 
30 
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Government much, proved practicable, there would be a deficit to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Government’s finances. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said : “We may have to reduce our standard 
of living, but if the Government could count on the co-operation and support of the 
House, there is no reason why Bombay should not retain its proud position in the 
new constitution as the first province in India.” 

The Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government in his Budget note said : 

“The year 1931-32 opened with a balance of Bs. 77 lakhs of which Ils. 75 lakhs 
were in the famine relief fund. The Budget-estimates provided for Es. Cl lakhs 
deficit. The eight-monthly revised estimates show a fall in revenue below anticipa- 
tions of Es. 73 lakhs. On the other hand, the expenditure debi table to revenue has 
also been reduced by Es. 23 lakhs, so that the original estimated deficit of Es. 61 
lakhs is expected to be increased to Es. Ill lakhs. The whole of this deficit will be 
met by borrowing in the ensuing year. The total estimate of revenue for 1932-33 
amounts to Es. 1,435 lakhs, and the expenditure debitable to revenue to Es. 1,508 
lakhs, the uncovered deficit being Es. 73 lakhs. In arriving at this deficit, account 
has been taken of the postponement by one year of the payment of the fixed ins- 
talments of the principal due on account of the loans taken from the Provincial 
Loans Fund. The Government of India have also sanctioned the postponement of 
the last instalment amounting to about Es. 16 lakhs of the pre-reform debt. 

“The expenditure for 1932-33 has been swollen by Es. 13 lakhs under super- 
annuation charges, Es. 15 lakhs under the head “Interest on Sind Barrage loan”, Es. 
14 lakhs under interest charge on the development loan, Es. 4 lakhs in respect of 
guarantee to the new Sind Eailwaiy, and Es. 10 lakhs on the Nasik Distillery. It 
is estimated that the proposals in the Finance Bill cover Es. 98 lakhs. Of this 
deficit Es. 6 lakhs will he met by the surplus under the capital balance. Es. 39 
lakhs has been included in the loan which it is proposed to borrow from the 
Provincial Loans Fund.’' 

General Discussion of Budget 

18ih, FEBRUARY :—Gencrai\ discussion on the Budget proposals was opened 
by the Opposition benches, the main burden of the speeches being vigorous attack 
on the Government’s failure to give full eflect to the major recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee. The members also condemned the Government’s policy of 
starving the nation-building departments. 

Mr, Jehangir Petit, after condemning the “cuts” in the Educational grants, 
opined that the rule by Ordinances was seriously hampering trade and commerce by 
creating an uncertainty in the minds of the business community. He made an 
earnest appeal to the Government to end Ordinance Eule at the earliest i)OssibIo 
moment and thus restore normal conditions. 

Mr. Wmierhotham (European) said that the supreme needs of the moment were 
peace, retrenchment and reform. So far as peace was concerned, he opined that it 
could not be had until the present situation changed, and said he did not share the 
views of Mr. Petit that the mere withdrawal of the Ordinances would improve 
matters. Eegarding retrenchment, he welcomed the Government’s proposal to appoint 
an expert Committee to overhaul the administrative machinery and to reduce the size 
of the Governor’s Cabinet. He urged that immediate effect should be f^ven to the 
latter proposal. Eegardirg reforms, Mr. Winterbotham said that it would be 
disastrous to have provincial autonomy, although he has been in favour of it always, 
until a more just and equitable financial settlement was made for the province. 

Rao Bahadur Kale urged the Government to be more humane and less humi- 
liating in their administration of the Ordinances, and quoted the instance of Dr. 
Dixit being hauled up by the police for unknowingly giving shelter to a 
Congressman. 

29ih. FEBRUARY : — Resuming the debate to-day’ Mr, R, R, Ookhale (Poona) 
contended that all sources of retrenchment should be tried before fresh taxation was 
levied. 

Dr. Oilder (Bombay) deplored the Government’s decision to cut down Medical 
grants and urged the Government to eflect economies in other directions. 

Mr. IF. F. Hudson, Revenue Member, entered on a vigorous defence of the 
Government’s Budget proposals, and tola the critics of the Government, that the 
Government had done their utmost to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Betreuchment Committee. Reviewing Uie agricultural situation, the Revenue Mem- 
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her said that the Government, during the past year, had given relief to agricnlturistB 
to the extent of over Rs. 25 lakhs in the form of special concessions and remissions 
of land-revenue. In addition, the Government had also postponed giving effect to 
the enhanced sale of land revenue in certain districts, and had decided not to 
demand payment of the old arrears. Referring to the current year, the Revenue 
Memljer said that the Government had decided to suspend three annas in the rupee 
in the Colaba, Bombay Suburban, Thana and Ratnagiri Districts, which meant a 
good remission. Besides this the Government wore also making certain concessions in 
the Ahmednagar and Belgaum Districts. He assured the House that the Government 
had not lost sight of the agriculturists, in their anxiety to balance their Budget. Mr. 
Hudson maintained that any concessions to the agriculturists, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, would be unfair to the general taxpayer. So for as Sind was 
concerned, the Revenue Member concluded that the Government were awaiting a re- 
port from the Commissioner and would decide thereafter. 

Mr, O. Wiles, Finance Secretary, met the criticism of the non-official members, 
regarding the Government’s reluctance to effect retrenchment, by saying: “You can- 
not go on governing a great province by retrenchment, no more than can you go on 
governing by Ordinances.” He asked the House not to concentrate their attention 
on the past but to look to the future and face facts as they were. Concluding, he 
said that ho would be shortly proceeding to Delhi to give evidence before the 
Federal Finance Committee, and there urge upon the Committee the necessity for an 
equitable financial settlement forHhe province. 

20th, FEBRUARY More non-official members came forward to speak on the 
Budget to-day as it was the last day and the main trend of their speeches was a 
vigorous attack on the proposed additional taxation. Non-official members contended 
that the Government had not effected enough retrenchment and therefore the demand 
for fresh taxation was unjustified. 

Replying to criticisms raised by non-official members that the Government had 
spent over fifteen crores on buildings alone during the last fifteen years. Sir G, B» 
Pradhan, Finance Member, said it was not correct to say all the fifteen crores were 
spent on buildings alone because they were spent on unproductive purposes. 
Referring to the insistent demand of the House during the last three days for more 
and more retrenchment, the Finance Member said Government had already given effect 
to as many recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as possible and besides 
those recommendations the Government had also effected certain other retrenchments 
and were still considering reorganisation of the Administrative system. As such the 
Government had gone further with retrenchment than the recommendations of the 
Committee and there was not scope for further retrenchment. Past experience 
showed the expected revenue was never realised and under the circumstances the 
Government had no course but to Icvv fresh taxation. Under such circumstances, 
asked the Finance Member, were the Government to sit quiet and go on borrowing 
thinking that conditions would improve and the Government would be able 
to realise the estimated amount of revenue ? “Government had already got a 

E ile of debts and do you want the Government to go deeper and deeper into debts ? 

to opposed the idea of borrowing for day-to-day expenses of the Government. The 
financial position of the presidency was an unenviable one and the nex^ Finance 
Member would find it almost difficult to make both ends meet. He therefore 
appealed to members to realise the seriousness of the position and support the budget 
proposals and not vote against them. 

The Finance Bill 

2%nd, FEBRUARY ’.--When the Council reassembled this afternoon, Sir Oovind 
Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the first reading of the Finance Bill. In recom- 
mending the Bill to the acceptance of the House, he said that the financial position 
of the presidency was so bad that, despite retrenchments, the Government found 
themselves faced with a huge deficit which they could not meet without resort to 
additional taxation. He added that the Government had therefore made certain 
proposals for additional taxation which were contained in budget proposals, namely, 
a surcharge on electricity by which ho expected to realise 12 lakhs, the enhancement 
of the court fees and the amendment of the Stamp Act by which forward transac- 
tions in the share and commodity markets could be charged. So far as the first 
measure was concerned, the Finance Member assured the House that he would 
watch its effects and let the House have an opportunity of examining its incidence 
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after one year. So far as non-official members were concerned, the majority of them 
appear to bo totally opposed to new taxation and this view was given expression to 
by a number of non-official members, including Moslems. 

Mr, WinUrbotham (European Commerce) was the only member who supported 
the additional taxation, not because he favoured it, but because he wanted to help the 
Government to get over the present difficulties. 

Lathi Charge at Ahmednagar 

Earlier in the day, Hao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) had moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance'’ namely, the lathi 
charges made by the police on the 4th February at Ahmednagar ^^on an unarmed 
and unprovocative crowd.” 

The adjournment motion, when moved, was lost without a division. 

Moving the adjournment of the House, Rao Bahadur Chitale said that the police 
authorities of Ahmednagar had, contrary to previous practice and understanding with 
the public, dispersed an unarmed crowd without warning which resulted in injuries 
to a number of men, women and children. 

Mr, J. A. pio77ias (Home Member) opposing the adjournment motion said that 
the police authorities had to disperse the meeting and procession as it was held for 
furthering unlawful activities, and in dispersing the gathering sufficient warning was 
given. He also contradicted Kao Bahadur Chitalc’s statement that women and 
children were injured. 


The Finance Bit.l 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Council discussed to-day the Finance Bill (Bill No. 1 
of 1932) which provided (1) for the levy of a duty on consumption of electrical 
energy in the presidency of Bombay and (2) to amend the Court Fees Act of 1870 
and (3) the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 in their application to the Bombay 
presidency. On the next day, the 24th, FEBRUARY Hon. Bir Gulajnhmsein 
Hidayatidla (General Member) in course of his speech in support of the 
bill said the agriculturists would not be at all affected by the Electricity 
Bill. The poor agriculturist lived in a dingy cottage and burnt oil lamp and 

he would not mind this tax. Besides electricity was not in much use in villages. 
It was the rich people and the clubs that made extravagant use of electrical 
energy. The poor people who lived in a single tenement and use only one light 

would hardly have to pay two annas a month extra, which was insignificant. 
Referring to the court fees, he said, a small extra fee was comparatively insigni- 
ficant compared to the exaction of the lawyers. Then the Stamp Fees would be 
levied on cash forward and hadli” transactions which would affect only the rich 
men who speculated in thousands of rupees a day. 

Mr, John Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in bringing a fresh taxation bill, but in view of the exceptional 
circumstances, he supported the bill. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimhai R, Naik (Surat) opposed the bill and said that there was 

no room for further taxation as the Presidency was already overburdened with taxa- 

tions. He urged the Government to stay their hands on fresh taxations, till the 
expert committee which they proposed to appoint, have submitted their report. 

The hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) assured the House that the pro- 
posal of a new taxation bill would not retard the progress of electricity in the Presi- 
dency as every year new electric companies were cropping up in different parts of 
the i>residency. In the last twelve months electricity was provided at seven places 
and in the next few weeks three other towns in the Presicfency would be installed 
with electricity. He did not think, therefore, that the Electricity Bill would hit hard 
any body or retard the progress of industries. 

Dr. M. D. Oilder (Bombay North) considered the proposed appointment of 
the expert committee to overhaul the Presidency’s finance a comouflage and said the 
export of gold of Rs. 50 crores in the last three or four months referred to 
by the Revenue Member, was not in gold bullion but in ornaments 

which was the sav ngs of several generations of the poor people of 

India. 

The hon. Sir Rustom Vakil (Minister for Local Self-Government) assured the 
House that the Retrenchment Committee carried on their work with the fullest 
co-operation of all officers and heads of Government. 
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Mr, N, E, Navle (Ahmcdnagar) opposed the bill and strong:Iy pro- 
tested ai^ainst the way the three bills were jumbled up in one. He admitted that 
the Electricity Bill would not hit the a^criciilturists, but it would seriously aflfect the 
poor and middle classes of the towns and cities. The other two bills, he submitted, 
would aflPect the agriculturist, and he thought that was not the time to bring those 
bills. He, therefore, urged Government to withdraw the money bills. 

An Amendment 

The Finance Secretary then moved an amendment to limit the operation of the 
bill for one year. Rao Bahadur S, N. Angadi (Belgaum) supported the bill as it did 
away with the inequality of the system of taxation. By this bill, he said, poor and 
rich would be taxed alike. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtoolla (Bombay Mohamedan Urban) repudiated the statement of 
the Finance Secretary that out of Rs. 76-5 raised on taxation per head Rs. 15 went 
to the Government of India, Rs. 31 to the Municipality and only five annas to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. Rahimtoola said Bomoay City contributed to provincial 
revenue Rs. 2,92,000,00. Taking the population of Bombay as 11,50,000, the incidence 
of taxation per head came to Rs. 25 and not five annas as stated by the Finance 
Secretary. 

Rao Bahadur R, R. Kale (Bombay University) opposed the bill. Syed Miran 
Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad! supported the bill. The Council then adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Council by an overwhelming majority passed the first 
reading of the Finance Bill to-day. The Bill was then referred to a select committee. 

Replying to his critics, Sir G. B. Pradhan, Finance Member, emphatically 
declared that the Government were not prepared to borrow any more for day-to-day 
administration. He also refuted the suggestions made in certain quarter that the 
Government had deliberately framed the Finance Bill in such s manner as to divide 
the House or set one section against another. 

Supplementary Demands 

25th. F EBRUARY number of supplementary demands for grants were made 
in the Council to-day. 

Hon. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, (General Member) asked for a token 
grant of Rs, 10 under the head of Bombay Development Scheme, for providing a 
thicker apron of big boulders for the rubble mound of the new sea wall at Marine 
Lines, Back Bay, Bombay, 

Hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) demanded Rs. 10,600 for the remun- 
eration to the Secretary, Western India Turf Club, for collecting revenue from book- 
makers. 

Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli (Minister for Agriculture) made a token 
demand of Rs. 10 for expenditure in connection with the Sugar Cane Research 
Scheme for the Bombay-Deccan. 

The Hon’ble Sir Govindrao Pradhan, then made a demand of Rs. 30,02,000 for a 
Loan to Improvement Trust. 

All the demands were granted. 

26th. FEBRUARY : — A number of cut motions were tabled to-day by some 
councillors under the different heads of the government department, to either discuss 
the policy of the government or to protest against the same. When how’ever the 
cut motion came for discussion their sponsors were either seen absent and therefore 
the motions against their names dropped ‘ipso facto’ or they withdrew, after some 
explanations were given by the Minister or the Membcr-in-charge of the portfolio. 

Most of the day therefore passed off dull and dreary till the fag end of the day 
when some of the Sind Muslims vehemently protested against the retention of a 
number of officers on canals in Sind although the major part of the work was 
complicated. The cut motion on this particular item was not over when the Council 
rose. 

25^^. FERRULE F:— The Council discussed to-day a number of cut motions, 
but the Budget demands wore passed all the same, either because the movers of the 
cut motions were not present or even, if present, they did not press for the motions 
and withdrew. Only in one case the cut motion was discussed to the end, but was 
defeated. One motion for the reduction of grant was withdrawn after being discussed 
for an hour and a half. 
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let. MARCH:-—ThG Council discussed to-day the cut motion of Bao Bahadur B, 
M, Naik which was moved to raise a general discussion on the department of ‘‘Indus- 
tries.’ The Hon. Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed had moved the previous day for a total demand 
of Bs. 3,66.500 under the head of Industries. 

Bardar Davar T, K. Mody (Surat) observed that the grant allotted to the 
Department of Industries was so meagre, that it was not possible for that depart- 
ment to carry out the suggestions made by different members for the development 
of home industries. The Dirocter of Industries had under him an Industrial Engi- 
neer and an Industrial Chemist, and could not, therefore, be expected to look after 
a large number of industries as suggested by several members. 

Dr. M. K. Dixit (Surat) urged for the expansion of the department for the 
development of village industries. 

^ Mr. M. M. Karbhari (Thana) stressed the necessity of providing home indus- 
tries for the agriculturists, who for six months in a year sat idle at home without 
work. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated) urged for a larger grant to the Department of 
Industries and pointed out how an enormous amount of 2 crorcs of rupees was 
absorbed between the P. W. D. and Irrigation Departments. 

The Hon. Sir Rapuddin Ahmed, in his reply, assured the House that he would 
give sympathetic consideration to the criticisms of the councillors, and the cut 
motion was withdrawn. The original grant was agreed to. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kamhli then made a demand for. Bs. 23,95,C)()0 
under the head of “Agriculture” against which there were several cuts moved, but 
they were either withdrawn or dropped for want of movers. 

2nd, .‘—Before almost an empty House the Council discussed the 

agriculture demand to-day. 

Rao Bahadur L, V. Parulelcar (Batnagiri) moved a cut of Bs. 1(X) to raise a 
general discussion on the agricultural policy of Government. 

Mr, Haji Mir Mahomed Baloch (Karachi City) urged the Government to protect 
crops in Sind from the ravages of locusts. 

Rao Badiadur Bhimhhai R, Naik (Surat) pointed out that the results shown by 
the Department of Agriculture was not quite satisfactory. 

After a few more councillors criticised the agricultural department, the Council 
adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH Besuming the debate to-day the hon. Dewan Bahadur S, T, Kamhli, 
Minister for Agriculture, assured the House that the activities of the department 
were carried on in the usual way and on the same scale in spite of the fact 
that the appointment of the Deputy Director of Agriculture was kept in abeyance. 
He also informed the house that the horticultural department was taking steps 
to improve the quality of mangoes grown in the presidency. An officer of the 
department had been sent to England to study the method of preserving mangoes 
and the question of exporting fruit to England and the continent of Europe. 

Rao Bahadur Parulekar withdrew his cut motion and the total demand was 
granted. 

The hon. Sir Rustoni Vakil, Mmister of Local Self-Government, then moved 
for a total grant of Bs. 23,7Q,()(J0 under the head of “Public Health’^ 

Rao Saheb P. D, Kulkarni, (Poona District) moved a cut of Bs. 100 to raise 
a general debate on the Public Health Establishments. 

The motion was then put to vote and was defeated, Mr, Kulkarni only voting 
for the motion. The demand was then granted. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Millowners’ Association) then moved a cut in the grant 
demanded for the European General Hospital, Bombay. 

The European members both officials and non-officials sat immediately erect into 
their seats and the Indian members were quickened to attention bv the powder and 
shots which were exchanged by the sponsors and the opposers of the motion. Sir 
Bustom Vakil who at an unguarded moment gave his assent to the discussion of 
the cut motion did not expect the tirade on his department as otherwise this cut 
motion wotild not have been discussed at all, it being not given to the president 
in time to be placed on the agenda. One of the European speakers defending the 
expenditure on the E. G. Hospital said most of the beds were used bp Goans. 

4th, MARCH The European and Anglo-Indian education in the presidenev came 
for discussion in the Council but except two or three members none came lorward 
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to ventilate their views, and the discussion on the whole, proved a tarae affair. 
Mr. J. G, More, who moved the cut motion, however severely criticised the 
policy of the Government in pampering Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while ruth- 
lessly reducing the grants for Indian education. 

7th. MARCH That the College students of Sind were being drawn ^^in the 
whirlpool of politics” and were carrying on anti-Government activities, and that the 
Government should start its own college, was the suggestion made by a member 
during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

Sir Uafluddin Ahmed, the Minister of Education, moved the total grant of Rs. 

1.68.05.000 under the head of ^‘Education Transferred.” 

itao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni, moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the provision of Rs. 

4.49.000 under the head “Government and other Arts Colleges.” After discussion the 
cut motion was withdrawn. 

8th. MARCH : — “Has the Government abandoned its declared policy in favour 
of the expansion of piimary education in the Presidency ?” asked member after 
member during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

A cm of Rs. 100 in the total demand under the head “Primary Education” was 
moved by Mr. V. A. Surve (Ratnagiri District) as a protest against the retrenchment 
effected by Government in grants for primary education. 

The cut motion was carried to a division and declared lost 26 voting for the cut 
and 40 against. 

During the debate Mr. R. L, Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, stated that 
the liability of the Government to contribute towards the cause of primary education 
was purely moral and not b gal. 

Rao Bahadur BIntnrao Haile iSurat District) protested against the retrenchment 
carried out by Government in primary education. He complained that expenditure 
on education in bis district had been reduced by Rs. 8,000. That was a big cut. 
How did the Government expect the Local Boards to cari*y on the work, asked the 
speaker. 

9th. MARCH '.—The mofussil members of the Council took strong exception to-day 
to the conduct of the special emergency police employed by the Government to the 
Civil Disobedience movement, when the police Budget came up for discussion to-day. 

Rao Saheb P. C. Kidkariii moved a cut of Rs, 100 in the provision for Rs. 5,03,000 
under Bpecial Emergency expenditure. 

Mr. L, R. Gokhale (Poona), in supporting the cut, strongly protested against the 
alleged rough handling of a crowd that had gathered at Po 3 na on the “Motilal Day.” 
Ho said that the crowd which was peaceful was charged by the police with lathis, 
and the police also entered the Market premises “and belaboured persons who had 
nothing to do with the meeting”. He asked whether it was fair for the police to 
enter the market and assault innocent persons. The speaker liked to know more 
about the employment of emergency police. If at all lathi charges W'Cre necessary, 
the speaker thought the police should be instructed to use minimum force. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) said that, as lathi charges were likely to be 
frecj^uent, the Government ought to have laid down definite rules. The speaker 
advised the Government to instruct the police not to deliver blows on the head. 

Mr. G. A. Tho7nas (Home Member) said that the Government were iustified in 
employing emergency police for combating Civil Disobedience, but so far as the 
Poona incident was concerned, the Home Member assured the House that no emer- 
gency police were used on the occasion. He added that the police were generally 
instructed to use lathis with great discrimination. The Home Member concluded : 
“The best way of avoiding lathi charges is to avoid unlawful meetings”. 

The “cut” motion was lost without a division. 

10th MARCH ’.-—When the Council took up the discussion of the General Adminis- 
^ation p’ant to-day, Mr. Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commeree) moved a cut of 
Rs. 1 000 in the total demancf for Rs. 2,08,2 3, (X)0. He made out a very strong case for 
further retrenchment, especially for the reduction of the size of the present Cabinet 
and for putting an end to the movement of Government headquarters from place 
to place. He maintained that both the questions were important, and they should 
be tackled immediately. Reduction of* the size of the Cabinet alone would help the 
Gov^nment to save two lakhs. Regarding the headquarters of the Government, the 
speaker opined that one of them should be given up. 
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Mr, J, B, Petit (Bombay Mill-owners’), supporting the ^*cut”, said that Bombay 
should be made the permanent capital of the Government. 

Sir Reginald Spence (European Commerce) asked the House to decide whether 
Bombay or Ahmecfabad should be the headcjuarters of the Government, as the latter 
place was gaining prominence due to her mill industry. 

Sir Ohulamhussein Hidayatullah, General Member, in the course of his reply 
said that so far as reduction of the size of the Cabinet was concerned, it had been 
entirely left to His Excellency the Governor and every member of the Cabinet was 
ready to quit if required. 

Kegarding the suggestion to do away with one of the capitals, the General Mem- 
ber maintained that two capitals were necessary as the Romoay Presidency consisted 
of both an industrial and an agricultural population. Bombay city represented the 
industrial side of the Presidency’s life, while the agricultural side was represented 
by Poona. He, therefore, thought that if the Government stuck to Bombay only, 
they would be out of touch with agricultural interests. Thereafter, the “cut*’ motion 
was withdrawn and the whole demand was voted for, 

llth, MARCH The Council concluded the discussion on the Budget to-day. 

A debate on the question of land revenue poliey was raised by Mr. V. A, Surve 
(Katnagiri District) who moved a cut of Ks. 100 in the demand for Rs. 66,68, (XX) 
made by the Revenue Member under the head “Land Revenue”. 

Mr. kSyad Miraii Mahomed 8hah (Hyderabad District) asked the Government to 
take early steps to revise the present system of revenue assessment. The people of 
Sind had been reduced to utter poverty as crops were destroyed by floods and 
locusts, and to add to their miseries there were periodical visitations of cholera and 
malaria. More than 75 per cent of Zamindars had to sell off their lands and were 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue obtaining at present. He called upon 
Government to make substantial remissions. 

Mr. IV, Hudson, Revenue Member, in replying to the debate, said that for 
the first time in the history of the Council, they were able to go through the whole 
budget without the President having to apply the axe on further discussion. It 
clearly indicated a marked improvement in the methods of the House, and showed 
that the members were satisfied that Government applied themselves earnestly to the 
budget. Government had reason to congratulate itself for these satisfactory results. 

To Convene a Conference of Leaders 

12th. The Council discussed to-day for over 3^ hours, Rao Bahadur 

Kale^a motion requesting the Governor to convene a conference of leaders of various 
parties in the Presidency, to facilitate the work of the Round Table Bub-Committees 
and to ensure a safe ground for future Reforms. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. Kale observed that the Ordinances were not worked 
in accordance with the assurances given from time to time by the Government and 
the Secretary of State. There was no abnormal situation necessitating the 
Ordinances. The situation could be very well met by the ordinary laws. The 
insecurity created by the last emergency measures was destroying the scope for the 
better working of the R, T, C. Sub-Committees. 

The Home Member, Mr. Thomas, observed that the Ordinances were administered 
with great care and caution. Arrests and detentions were not made on mere 
suspicion. In every case they had tangible proof of assistance to unlawful 
operations of the Congress. Arrests were ordered by responsible authorities. 
Government would withdraw the Ordinances, the moment the aunormal situation in 
the country settled down. Rule by ordinances was no pleasure. It was for the 
House to oring about peace in the country. 

The motion had the Government’s sympathy. It was absolutely necessary to 
submit to His Excellency a definite and concrete scheme of action by the leaders of 
the various parties in the house. It was not the Government’s intention to vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. Shawnawaz Bhutto (Sind Muslims* pleader), considered that the motion was 
superficial. The situation was created by the Congress and not by the Government. 
He then referred to Mr. Gandhi’s activities in London and the Minority Pact when 
the Chair pulled him up saying that the references were not in order. 

Referring to the question of calling a conference of party leaders, the Borne 
Member said : If the Governor is to be asked to give an interview to party leaders, 
a definite and concrete scheme of action should be submitted. Bo far as the 
Ordinances were concerned, they had been promulgated to meet the abnormal 
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situation deliberately brought about by ill-wishers of the Government and so long as 
that abnormal situation lasted, Ordinances will have to remain in force and not a 
day longer. He suggested that members of the Council should co-operate with the 
Government to remove the abnormal situation and create a peaceful atmosphere and 
for this they should form their own organisation, 

Mr. Winterbotham (European Commerce) in opposing the motion said that he 
and his community felt that the present^ Government had outlived their purpose 
and days of authority were over and now time had come for a change so as to 
enable the people of India to be responsible for their Government. He added that 
that did not mean that they should not support the old Gk)vernment and therefore 
he and his party would support Government in their measures. 

jK’han Bahadur Bhutto (Sind) opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
superfluous as he thought that the proposed conference would not be able to bring 
round the Congress party. 

Mr. Kamat (Dharwar) in supporting the motion said that he wished the Govern- 
ment had come forward with such a motion instead of a non-oflScial member. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Mill-owners\ Bombay) in the course of a vigorous speech 
attacked the promulgation as well as working of the Ordinances which he saia had 
resulted in gagging the press and prohibition of public protest meetings and 
forcible making of merchants to open their shops against their will. Mr. Petit 
maintained that emergency for the Ordinances had never arisen and their promul- 
gation was the result of panic while continuation of such Ordinances, when in 
Government’s own admission that Congress had been crushed, was a sign of weakness. 
He did not see any reason why ordinary law could not meet the situation. The 
speaker wondered why these Ordinances were applied to Bombay and why they 
were still in force when the Government themselves admitted that the Congress had 
been crushed. The crusade against the Congress, he said, was an unfortunate step 
but he added : ‘T am sure it won’t be possible for the Government to crush the 
Congress— a country-wide organisation. They can only drive the movement under- 
ground which will work havoc like rats. Referring to the working of the 
Ordinances Mr, Petit said : “Various ways in which tyrannies of these Ordinances 
had been working resulted in gagging the Press, prohibition of public protest 
meetings and forcible opening of shops. I would like to know if forcible opening 
of shops is an item on the programme of the Government in crushing the 
Congress.” Referring to the Home Member’s suggestion for concrete proposals, Mr. 
Petit asked the Government immediately to withdraw the Ordinances, Concluding, Mr. 
Petit said that there were moments in the lives ofimen and Government when the 
utmost amount of circumspection and wisdom were necessary. For the Government 
and tbe country the present was one such occasion. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Government as well as to the Governor to withdraw the Ordinances at least from 
the Province of Bombay and restore rules by ordinary laws. 

Br, Solanki opposed the motion while Mr. Achrekar supported it. Further 
debate on the motion was adjourned till the 14th. MARCH, wnen by a narrow 
majority of two votes the house rejected the resolution. Although the official 
members did not vote the Sind bloc, the Non-Brahmins, the “Depressed” Classe 
and the Europeans made common cause and voted against the proposition. 

Transfer cf Aden 

15th. MARCH The Council passed a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Governor-in-Council that the civil administration of Aden should not be trane- 
ferred to the (Government of India. 

Sir Qolamhussein Hidaytullah, the Leader of the House, declared that 
the transfer of Aden to the Government had been practically decided upon and 
that the Central Government had even made a provision in its budget for Aden. 
The change was likely to come into effect by the beginning of the next financial year. 

Mr. JT B. Petit strongly protested against the action of the Government of India 
for taking such an important decision in “Purdah” without consulting the Bombay 
Government or the (IJouaeil. He feared that the move might be merdy a stepping 
itone for the ultimate transfer of Aden, which had political advantages, to the Co- 
lonial Government. 

The Leader of the House agreed to convey the views of the Council to the Go- 
vernment of India. As regards the fear entertained by Mr. Petit, he said that the 
Vieeroy had given an assurance to a deputation of Indian Merchanti that if at all 
31 
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they thought of transferring Aden to the Colonial Government they would ascertain 
the views of all concerned. 

Hospital Sweepstake 

Another resolution adopted by the House recommended to the Government to ‘take 
iteps to institute a Government Hospital lottery for the purpose of supplementing 
the funds required for re-opening the beds in the hospitals which were closed for 
financial reasons. 

Sir Eustom Vakil ^ Minister for Local Self-Government, announced that the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the Government of India in Jnne 1931 seeking sanction 
for starting a State lottery but the latter turned the proposal down. But he would 
try again ny conveying the sense of the House to the Central Government. 

Finance Bill 

16th. MAECR :-~The Council to-day discussed the Finance Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. 

Sir Oovind Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the second reading of the Bill and 
in doing so. briefly explained the main charges that had been made in the Bill, by 
the Select Committee. 

The Bill had been now rendered so innocuous, said the Finance’.Membcr, that he 
hoped the House would have no difficulty in accepting the measure. 

Eao Bahadur Q. V. Pradhan (Nasik District) moved an amendment that the rate 
of six pies proposed for each unit of electrical energy be reduced to four pies. 

Mr. Q. Wiles, Finance Secretary, said that the amendment moved by Mr. Pradhan, if 
accepted by the House, would reduce the expected revenue of Es. 12 lakhs to 8 lakhs 
which the Government were not prepared to accept. 

Considerable objection was raised by some members to fixing the minimum at ten 
units. The Finance Member opposed the amendment, and when it was pressed to a 
division, was declared lost by 53 against 29 votes. 

17tk. MARCH During the discussion on the Stamps Duty in the Council 
to-day, Eao Bahadur D. R. Patil urged to reduce the Stamps Duty on the 
Divorce Deeds on the plea that poor peasants who divorced their wives very 
often would be affected. 

The hon. Sir G. B. Pradhan said that the men who wanted to divorce their 
wives to marry other women should pay for the luxury the extra duty on the 
Divorce Deeas. 

The Stamps Act Bill passed through the second reading with a very slight altera- 
tion as emerged from the Select Committee. 

The Indian Succession Act Bill which had been thrown out before was again in- 
troduced. 

18th. MARCH The Council this afternoon threw out the motion for the first 
reading of the Indian Succession Duty Bill moved by Sir Pradhan, Finance Member, 
by fifty-one to thirty-one votes. 

The House thereafter carried by 55 to 52 votes the Finance Member's 
motion for the third reading of the Finance Bill whose consideration was postponed 

^ His lixcellency the Governor prorogued the Council after the Council had passed 
the third reading of the Finance Bill without material alteration and also passed all 
the three readings of the Bill to levy tax on tobacco coming into the City of 
Bombay. 

An amendment that the Bill should be in force only for ten years was accepted. 
This Bill is intended to help the Municipal Corporation to levy tax on tobacco so as 
to help it to meet the huge deficit which it has to face because of its taxing over 
charge of the Improvement Trust. 
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The January session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
at Nagpur on the ISih, JANUARY 1932. At the outset three different members, 
including Mr, B, G. Khaparde, notified their intention to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the present political situation and the Local Governments policy. 
Mr. S. A, Rixvi, President, adjjjitted the motion. 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao then introduced the C. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill and moved reference to a select committee. The motion was adopted. The Bill 
which involved taxation to the extent of about six lakhs intended to replace the re- 
gistration fees at present levied under sec. 11 el the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1914 by charges leviable under the Bill. 

The Council next passed into law a lenanep Bill of minor importance, also the 
C, P. Vaccination {Amendment Bill) which aimed at making vaccination compulsory 
in rural areas on the initiative of district.councils. 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Khapa'>'de was then taken up and it was finally 
talked out. Sir Arthur Nelson^ Finance Member, and Mr. Raghavendra Rao, 
Home Member welcomed the motion on the ground that it w^ould afford on opportu- 
nity to explain the Government’s policy and also give a correct review of the pro- 
vincial situation. 

Mr. Raoj Horae Member, who opposed the motion on behalf of the Government 
said that in the Central Provinces the Congress took the offensive, the Nagpur 
Committee forming a war council on Jan. 3. The Government acted five days 
later applying the Boycotting and Unlawful Association Ordinances at Nagpur and 
afterwards to some other districts when faced with open hostility. The minimum 
force was used everywhere. The number of arrests was limited. If the lawlessness 
ceased the Government would cease to act. Incidents in Jubbulpore and Chhind- 
wara were comparatively trivial where canes were used not ‘lathis’. As regards sen- 
tences, fines obviously were more appropriate than punishment but the Government 
did not approve of vindictive or excessive sentences. The Government were 
now examining the records of the recent cases where a markedly heavy 
punishment was awarded with a view to revise them. Instructions were 
also issued which would equate punishment on reasonable lines throughout the 
province. 

Speaking on the motion several members referred to the fine of Rs. 10,000 im- 
posed on Mr. Abhayanker and Seth Poonamchand but as the Home Member’s 
speeches clearly indicated that the Government would reduce the sentences the Op- 
position members were not keen on pressing the motion to a division. It was 
accordingly talked out. 

19th. JANUARY i — The Council passed to-day two bills amending the existing 
Municipalities Act. One bill was of minor interest, but the other proved contentious. 
The latter makes provision inter alia for appeal by municiparemployecs to the local 
Government in case of dismissal, limits the period of the recovery of municipal taxes 
to six years and also empowers municipalities to make bye-laws for the registration 
of midwives, 

20th. JANUARY To-day being the first non-official day there was a big bunch 
of Z1 private bills^ of which only one was passed into law. Another was referred 
to a select committee. The rest were either circulated to elicit opinion or dropped 
altogether. 

The Village Panchayais Bill, which became law, extended the jurisdiction of 
the panchayats. 

The Cotton Maricet Bill, which was referred to a select committee, aimed at regu- 
lating the sale of cotton. 

The Council also adopted, by a majority, two non-official resolutions, one recom- 
mending to the Government to fix the education grant to the District Councils and 
three-fourths of the total expenditure incurred by them. 

The Education Minister pleaded financial stringency. 
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No-Confidence on Industries Minister 

21af. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the people’s 
party, sought leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the Minister of Industries, 
Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal. More than 22 members signifying assent for the mo- 
tion being made, the President fixed the next day for a discussion. Another 
member of the j^ople’s party gave notice and obtained leave to make a similar 
motion against Dr. P. B. Deshmukh, Education Minister. 

Regarding the Ministerial crisis, it may be mentioned that the C. P. Council 
comprised three groups, namely, the People’s Party, the Nationalists and the Democrats. 
The two Ministers in office adhered to the last mentioned section. 

The Council then adopted three resolutions. One recommended hand-weaving to 
be made compulsory in all primary and middle schools. 

Dr. Deshmukh, Education Minister, opposing the resolution, expressed his readi- 
ness to include them as optional subjects. 

The second resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to enguire 
into and report on the cases of teachers of the Raipur district who were dismissed 
for their political views. 

The third resolution recommended the reduction of rents and land revenue by a 
half throughout the province. 

Mr. K. P. Pandey, the mover, admitted that the proposition was of a drastic 
nature but maintained that it was justified by the seriousness of the agricultural 
situation caused by the slump in prices and the failure of crops in several places. 

The resolution was supported oy many non-official members, including land- 
holders. 

Mr. C. F, Waterfall, settlement commissioner, opposing the resolution, main- 
tained that the proposition was impractical and pointed out that the current land 
revenue demand was considerably less than the demand of the precceding years. He 
added that the present prospects of crops were favourable. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, assured the Council that the Government 
had the cultivators’ interests at heart and had aheady taken steps, where necessary, 
to alleviate distress. They were closely watching further developments and would 
find means to meet them. Taqavi loans were being freely given, debt conciliation 
proceedings had been started and execution of decrees involving sale of land was 
virtually stopped. 

The resolution was adopted without a division. 

No-Confidence on Industrieb Minister 

^nd. JANUARY : — After a prolonged debate the motion of “No*Confidence” 
against Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, Minister, was thrown out by the Council to-day 
by 40 votes to 24, the total strength of the Council being 72. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, making the motion, argued that 
Mr. Jaisw'al lacked personality and was unable to make himself ftdt in shaping the 
Government’s policy and as such w^as no Minister in the real sense of the term. 
Further, his record as a Minister w'as nil. Proceeding, Mr. Kedar referred to the 
election petition against Mr. Jaiswal wherein certain allegations were made against 
the latter. Finally, Mr. Kedar took exception to the acceptance by the Minister of 
the title of Rai Bahadur while in office. 

Rao Bahadur Naidu, opposing the motion, enquired what the substantial charges 
against Mr. Jaiswal were. Regarding the allegations in the election petition, the 
tribunal appointed by the Government had decided the case in the Minister’s favour. 
Since the Minister was not a non-co-operator, there was nothing surprising in the 
Government conferring on him a title. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore, further opposing the motion, said that the selection of 
the present Ministers was constitutionally sound since they belonged to the dominant 
par^ in the Council. 

Dr. Shareef, supporting the censure motion, said that the Ministers had initiated 
no new J^Hcy and as such were a mere burden to the tax-payer. 

Mr. R. W. Fuley regretted that the censure motions came in, in such quick 
succession in 0. P„ mainly on grounds of personal likes and dislikes. This lob. 
hunting cost more to the tax-payer in waste of time than the Ministers themselves 
He asked what earthly good there was in framing new policies when there was no 
money to act upon them. 
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Mr, G. C. Singhai supported the censure on the ground that the Minister had 
failed to carry out the policy of ultimate Prohibition chalked out by the council. 

Mr, Mangahnoorti wanted to know what the C. P. Ministers had done 
for the uplift of the masses and what impetus they had given to the provincial 
industries. 

Seth Sheolal wanted the Ministers to resign as a protest against the Government’s 
repressive policy. 

Sir Arthur Nelson refuted the charges that the Minister had failed to 
carry out the Excise policy of ultimate Prohibition. He quoted figures to show 
that liquor consumption in C, P. during the last four years had dropped by nearly 
75 per cent. 

Mr, K. P. Pandey, supporting the censure motion, took strong exception to 
the Minister’s policy regarding nomination to local bodies. He also criticised the 
Minister for not reconstituting the Raipur and Betul District Councils, which had 
been superseded on political grounds. Further, he held that by accepting the title of 
“Rai Bahadur” Mr. Jaiswal had humiliated not only himself, but all Ministers 
throughout India. 

Mr, B, G, Kliaparde, Leader of the Nationalists, supporting the motion, 
said that the Ministry was not a popular Ministry, and would nave been voted out 
long ago, but for the official support. The democratic party’s plea was therefore all 
nonsense. 

Mr. G, P, JaiswaJ, Minister, replying, said that the allegations in the election 
petition were not levelled against him personally regarding the delay in nominations 
to local bodies. He >vould say that a hasty choice was not always happy. Further, 
there w^as interference by the members of the Council thcnisclves. The District 
Councils oJF Raipur and Betul could not be reconstituted until their finances were 
set right. In the Excise Department, he strictly adhered to the policy of ultimate 
Prohibition. There was no use of enunciating new policies wffien funds were insuffi- 
cient to carry out even the old ones. Regarding the title he did not seek it. It 
had been conferred on him. 

It was close upon 7 when the question was put, 24 members voted for the cen- 
sure motion and 40 against. 

A similar motion against Dr. Deshmukh, Education Minister, tabled for to-day, 
was not taken up because of the lateness of the hour, It was taken up on the 
next day. 

23rd. JANUABY The Council voted four supplementary demands to-day, comple- 
ted the second reading and finally passed into law the Central Provinces Motor Vehi- 
cles laxation Bill. This mon^ Bill as originally presented provided for additional 
revenue of over Rs. 5,00.000. In the Committee stage the rate of tax was consider- 
ably altered and as reported by the Select Committee it provided additional revenue 
of about Rs. 3.00,000. 

Attempts by Sir Arthur Nelson on behalf of the Government to enhance rates 
and by Mr, B. G, Parckh to reduce them were rejected by the Council and the 
schedule rates recommended by the Select Committee were left unaltered. The most 
important amendment adopted was that in effect the act and schedule would remain 
in force for three years only. 

NO-COKFIDE^fCE ON EDUCATION MINISTER 

The motion of no-confidence against Dr. P, S. Deshmukh^ Education Minister, 
was taken up late in the evening, the debate lasting till 8 in the night. The motion 
was rejected without division. 

Mr. D. T» Mangalmoorti moving the censure motion said that the Minister had 
done nothing for furtherance of primary education. 

Mr: B. G. Khaparde supporting said that the Minister was unable to assert him- 
self in the Cabinet and get more money for the spread of education. 

Mr. C. B. Parekh opposing said that under the present constitution no Minister 
could achieve much when the purse strings were controlled by others. 

Mr. M, Y. Sheriff critised the Minister for not giving effect to the Council’s 
recommendations. 

Bao Bahadur hayudu analysed yesterday’s.voting to show that the Ministers enjoy- 
ed the confidence of the elected majority, 

Dr, Deshmukh^ replying, traced the education reforms effected by him and referred 
to the establishment of a hostel for the depressed classes. Further, despite iinancial 
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stringency the Government had sanctioned a large sum for primary education and 
had ordered reduction of college fees for the sons of agriculturists and also general 
reduction in schools fees. The censure motion was rejected, the Opposition not clai- 
ming a division. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Budget foe 1932-33 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 21th, FEBRUARY 1932. 
After the swearing in of official members, Sir Arthur Nelson presented the, Budget 
and then five supplementary demands for grants were put before the House. The 
demands were all voted without discussion and the Council adjourned. 

Presenting a small revenue surplus budget for 1932-33 Bir Arthur Nelson, the 
Finance Member, stated that the year 1930-31 actually closed with an overdraft of 
over Rs 27 lakhs and this together with the current year's estimated deficit of Rs. 42 >4 
lakhs, would bring up the total of provincial overdraft to Rs 71 lakhs. The expen- 
diture had been curtailed to the minimum, making it possible to take a less gloomy 
view of the financial position in the budget year. 

The budget for 1932-33 provides for a revenue of Rs. 49,288 lakhs and expendi- 
ture charged to revenue of Rs. 488,88 lakhs, or a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. The 
revenue estimate has been framed with caution. Under land revenue, only a 
portion of the arrears has been put down for collection during the budget year, 
leaving a margin of Rs. 35 lakhs for collection in future years. Under the debt 
head disbursements, provision has been made in the budget for taccavi advances on 
a liberal scale, while the capital programme has been confined to the continuance 
of works already started. 

The estimated result of the budget year's working is a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 
lakhs, ordinary closing balance of iis. 3 lakhs and famine relief fund balance of 
Rs. 46j4 lakhs. Tho current year’s working has been far from satisfactory. The 
budget for 1931-32 estimated the revenue at 512 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
down by nearly Rs. 90 lakhs, the fall being mainly duo to the failure of the 
cotton crop in Berar which necessitated land revenue suspensions to the extent df 
Rs. 41.28 lakhs and a drop in the revenue from excise of Rs. 27 X lakhs, forests, 
Rs. 7X lakhs and stamp Rs. 51 lakhs. To make up this loss in income the 
expenditure has been cut down from Rs. 486.80 lakhs to Rs. 404.74 lakhs, or nearly 
by 22 lakhs, of w'hich Rs. 3.G5 lakhs were due to the cut in pay and the rest due 
to schemes of retrenchment such as reductions in the allowances, abolition of the 
Nerbudda division, abolition of the three districts of Damoh, Beoni and Narsinghpur 
and the abolition of three civil districts of Buldaua, Baugor and Bhandara. The 
revised estimates put the current year’s deficit at Rs. 42>i lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

29th. FEBRUARY Thc*general discussion of the Budget was held to-day. During 
the debate non-official members considered the revenue (stimates too optimistic 
expressing a doubt if the land revenue estimate of 272 lakhs, was warranted by the 
present agricultural conditions. They held that the Government had not gone far 
enough in the direction of retrenchment, several members suggesting the gradual 
substitution of an administrative agency, considerably cheaper than the existing one, 
which consumed nearly half the provincial revenue by way of salaries alone. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and Mr. N. J. Roughton, Finance 
Secretary, both maintained that the revenue estimates were modest, provided the 
conditions proved normal during the Budget year. The Government were far from 
remiss in the matter of retrenchment. The administrative expenses had been and 
wore being cut down drastically. That policy alone made a balanced budget 
possible. 

Tue Wardha Lathi Charge 

Ist MARCH the Council , to-day, Mr. T. J, Kedar asked for leave to move 
an adjournment motion to {discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the .serious political situation created by the policy under-lying tho Govern- 
ment's press communique relating to the incidents in the Wardha District. 

Mr, S. W. Rixviy President, ruled tho motion in order, and the requisite number 
of members signifying assent he fixed 4 p, m. for discussion. 

It may be mentioned here, that a similar motion was ruled out of order 
yesterday. The Communique gave the reasons for the posting of punitive police at 
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Hin^canghat stating inter alia that a police party was pelted with stones there on 
the 19th January, and again at Wardha on the 16tn February. The allegation was 
that the facte stated in the communique were incorrect. 

The communique regretted that the Confess movement was degenerating into 
violence and the instances of Hinganghat and Wardha, where ths police were luleged 
to have been stoned. Mr. Kedar specially referred the incidents at Wardha and 
challenged the accuracy of the Government version and said that the Congress 

E rocessionists, far from being violent, were needlessly set upon by the police who 
eat them mercilessly with lathis, for quarter of an hour, injuring 125 persons. The 
communique, he said, made no mention of the repeated lathi charges, and only said 
that the police were stoned and seven constables were injured. From local inquiries 
he had ascertained that there was pelting of stones only after the police had pinned 
the crowd in an area, closed all the exits, and made three lathi charges. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Kedar maintained, should have given the crowd a time to move oft" 
after ordering dispersal, and before beginning a lathi charge. Ho observed that there 
was no tendency on the part of the Congressmen to resort to violence. The Govern- 
ment in the communique had suppressed facts, and was thus guilty of bringing 
itself into contempt. 

Rao Bahadur K, S. Nayudu, Leader of the Democratic Party, supporting the 
motion, said that it was a perversion of truth to say that the Congressmen were 
resorting to violence. His own political views were widely divergent from those of 
Congressmen. Nevertheless, he w^ould say that the Congress Movement, at least in 
Wardha towm, was perfectly peaceful. The Government need not have suppressed 
facts. On the iGth February, there was lathi charge. A number of men who did 
not belong to the Congress, but were attracted by the elaborate police arrangements, 
were injured. The lathi charge was ordered long before the crowd showed any signs 
of getting violent. 

Mr, liaghavendra Rao, Home Member, opposing the motion, said that the 
communique only regretted the outbreak of violence, and appealed to the public to 
assist the Government to maintain peace. There was nothing wrong about it. He 
quoted instances where in Hinganghat and Wardha, public servants had been abused 
aud beaten by Coiigresemeu, necessitating the posting of punitive police at Hingan- 
ghat. Regarding the incidents at Wardha on the 16th February, he would not deny 
tnat the police used force in dispersing an unruly crowd. But he would repudiate 
any allegation that the police were only aggressive or that more than tht 
minimum force was used. His information was that only ten persons were injured 
by lathis and that 50 persons were slightly hurt in the process of being pushed 
back. Public peace was openly threatened, aud the local authorities had to take this 
action. The evening before the owner of a liquorshop which w as picketed and which 
was the venue of the lathi charge, was criminally threatened by Congress volunteers. 

The debate closed after these three speeches, and the House divided, 29 voted for 
the motion, and 23 against. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

2nd. MARCH : - The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under “Indus- 
tries and Scientific Departments” (Rs. 1,96,082), Miscellaneous Departments (Rs. 
1,31.860) and ^‘Civil Works-Reserved” (Rs. 52,400). 

The demand for Rs. 55,05,306 under “Civil Works Transferred”, was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council rose for the day. 

A token motion taking exception to the grant of hill allowance to clerks was 
defeated by 35 against 22 votes. 

A token “cut” urging the amalgamation of the posts of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government, Chief Inspector of Factories and Chief Inspector of Boilers was carried 
by 36 votes to 17. 

5rd, MAjRCif The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under 18 
different heads, including Civil Works, Stationery and Printing, Irrigation Outlay 
and Famine Relief. 

The demand under the head “Land Revenue” was under discussion when the 
Oonncil adjourned for the day. 

A token “cut” insisting on Government buying itself or asking the Central Stores 
Department to supply the Government with stationery of Indian manufacture was 
carried. Mr, N. J. Houghton, Finance Secretary, stated that as far as possible 
only Indian manufactures were supplied by the Central Stores. 
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Another token ‘‘cut” adopted, urged the Government not to reduce grants to local 
bodies. 

The Council carried a token “cut” indicating that the provision of 23 lakhs for 
Taccavi loans was inadequate. 

In the Land Revenue demand, exception was taken to the special pay paid to 
officers enirusted with settlement work. 

Mr, C, F. Waterfall^ Settlement Commissioner, and Sir Arthur Nelson, 
both maintained that special pay was necessary, because of the arduous 
nature of the work done by the Set dement officers, and that without 
special my, the right type of officers would not be forthcoming to do the extra heavy 
work. The cut was adopted by 32 votes against 17 votes. 

4th, 71/A Little interest was evinced in the budget discussions in the 
Council to-day. Most of the motions for ‘‘cuts’^ lapsed owing to the absence of 
members from their seats. The Council devoted the whole day to the consideration 
of the demand under the head Lai»d Revenue (reserved) and effected a cut 
of Rs. 1,000 on the motion of Kao Bahadur K, S, Nayudu, who pointed out 
that there was no need for settlement of the Nazul areas in Bcrar during the 
present period of finaueial stringency. 

Mr. Khapnrde's motion tor reducing travelling allowances by Ra. 500 
for reasons of economy was also carried, the Government not claiming a division. 

Consideration of the demand was not finished when the House adjourned. 

7th. MARCH r—There was lively debate in the Council to-day when Mr, G, C, 
Singhai moved his token cut to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists and 
malguzars with 8j)ecial reference to land revenue and rent-collections. 

Mr. Singhai opined that the land revenue policy should be fully scrutinised. 
He complained that crops were over-estimated and the revenue demand fixed at a 
rate, with the inevitable result that people were being oppressed by revenue 
officials. He was afraid that if proper brakes were not applied in time, the 
Ordinances might give a handle to the local officers to oppress people at the time 
of the realisation of the coming kist. He was conscious of the financial 
stringency, but at the same time he asserted that the distress of the 
agricultural classes was acute. He concluded that, by mutual accommodation, 
revenue could be collected without destroying the tenantry and ruining malguzars, 

Mr. Mangabnoorti thought that the unsympathetic and grinding nature of the 
costly administration was responsible for. the acute state of the agriculturists to-day. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore observed that the agriculturist was the backbone of 
the Government, and the prosperity of the cultivator meant the prosperity of the 
Government. He suggested a larger surrender in the salaries of high offieiala. 

The honble Sir Arthur Nelson^ Finance Member, replying, said that in no other 
province in India had such liberality been shown as in the last three years. More 
latitude in the adoption of measures for collection, he remarked, would result in 
suspending practically the whole revenue. He repudiated the charge of lack of 
sympathy and pointed out that remissions, amounting to Rs. 8 lakhs, had been 
given in the last three years. The motion being put to vote, was declared carried. 

The time allotted for discussion of the demand having expired, the whole demand 
under Land Revenue for Rs. 19,22,400, reduced by Rs. 1,505, was voted without 
further discussion. 

By a token “cut” of one rupee, Mr. Q. C. Singhai wanted to express his 
disapproval of the excise policy followed by the Hon’ble the Minister for Excise. He 
asked if the Minister could show what progress he had made in the course of Pro- 
hibition and characterised the Minister’s policy as anti-national. 

Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Loader of the Nationalist Party, supporting the “cut” said 
that diarchy had been introduced with the avowed aim that the Minister would carry 
out the policy dictated by the people, and asked if the Minister was able to carry 
out the policy of Prohibition. Questions of economy or illicit distillation appeared 
to him to be irrelevant to the issue. 

Mr. N. J. Roughton pointed out that the excise revenue had fallen from Rs. 
156 lakhs to 63 lakhs in ten years, and asked the House, if the time had not arrived 
to indicate new sources of revenue before a further extension of the Prohibition 
could be pe’^mitted. 

The Hon’ble JRai Bahadur Jaiswal, Minister for Excise, said liquor consumption 
had fallen by 60 per cent. 

32 
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The Hon^ble Sir Arthur Nelson said that there was no serious drink evil in the 
province to accelerate the policy of total prohibition. To the aboriginal forest tribes, 
who constituted one-sixth of the population, consumption of liquor was not only a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity. How could the House justify 
interference with the religious rights of their people ? In all countries which had 
tried Prohibition, the inevitable effects had been contraband trade, contempt for law, 
perjury, secret drinking, and practically increased intemperance. In the matter of 
Prohibition it seemed, lie added, that the Council was allowing itself to be dragged 
along the chariot wheels of extremists like Mr. Singhai. He assured the House 
that the Minister had faithfully carried out the policy and would faithfully carry it 
out in future. Instead of this vote of censure, in his opinion, the Minister deserved 
to be congratulated on the results achieved. 

The House dividing, the motion was declared lost, 20 voting for and 30 
Against. 

8th, MARCH In the Council to-day the demand uuder Stamps for Ks. 1,31,922 
was voted without any discussion. 

“Cuts” under “Forests” (Reserved) were either not moved or withdrawn on the 
explanation of Sir Arthur Nelson, Revenue Member, and the demand was voted 
intact. 

Demands made under Registration (Transferred), Irrigation Works charged to 
Revenue (Reserved), and Irrigation Establishment (Reserved), were not opposed. 

After lunch, the demand under General Administration was taken up, and the 
proceedings became lively, 

Mr. Mangalmoorii moved a token “cut'', urging retrenchment in the staff and 
household of His Excellency the Governor. He complained of heavy cost and 
“extravagance.” 

Mr, Parekh, supporting the motion, said that it was essential for the peace and 
prosperity of both the Government and the people to retrench. 

Sir Arthur Nelson assured the House that retrenchment had been and was being 
carried out. 

The motion was not pressed. 

A token motion, demanding discontinuance of the exodus to Pachmarhi was 
defeated by a majority of 17. The demand was still under consideration when the 
House adjourned for the day. 

9th. MARCH ; — When the discussion of the demand under General Administra- 
tion (reserved) was resumed, the Government suffered a defeat over a token “cut” 
moved by Mr. Rajurkar to criticise the addition of more commissionerships to the 
I. 0. S. cadre. 

A prolonged debate ensued over Mr. Parekh^s token “cuts” enquiring what 
steps the Government had taken to carry out the various recommendations of the 
Financial Committee. The House accepted both the cuts. The whole demand for 
Rs. 52,19,(XX) reduced by Rs. 4 was voted. 

Demanding a reduction of one rupee in the General Administration (Trans- 
ferred), Mr. Khaparde^ Leader of the Nationalist Party, disapproved of the policy 
of the Ministers. He criticised the policy pursued by the Ministers in respect of 
nominations to local bodies, and complained that the Raipur District Council was 
still in abeyance and nothing had been done to restore it. He also poined out that 
Col. Tarr, Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, against whoso reappointment after retirement, the 
Council had expressed strongly, w'as still in office. 

The Hon, Rai Bahadur Jaisivaly Minister in charge, replying, said that the 
grievance was due to the disappointment of certain members of the Nationalist Party 
in failing to secure nominations. He assured the House that steps were being taken 
to reconstitute the Raipur District Council. 

Regarding Col. Tarr, the Minister observed that the Civil Surgeonship of 
Nagpur was reserved for an I. M. S. officer, and Col. Tarr was given an extension. 

Mr. Khaparde pressing for a division, the motion was defeated, 16 voting for 
and 41 against. 

A motion for a “cut” of Rs. 6,000 from the salaries of the Ministers was lost 
by a majority of 25. 

At 5 p. m., to expedite the disposal of the outstanding demands, the guillotine 
vae applied, and further discussions stopped. The Council voted the remaining 
dtmanciB and adjourned sine die. 
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JThe Budget Session of the United Provinces Lagislative Council opened at 
Lucknow on the 19th, FEBRUARY 1932. 

The President announced that the Agra Tenancy Amendment Act, the United 
Provinces Municipalities Amendment Act, passed by the Legislature in the previous 
Bession, had received the assent of the Governor-deneral. 

Considi ration of the report of the Select Committee on the United Provinces 
Goojidas Bill, moved by the Home Member, was defericd until the 22nd. F< bruary, 
in view of the objection raised by Rai Rajeswar Bali, Opposition l.eader, that the 
report was laid on the table that morning, and the 'members therefore had not had 
time to study it. 

Budget For 1932-33 

20th. FEBRUARY : — Presenting the Budget statement in the Council for 1932-33, 
the Hon. Mr. Blunt, Finance Member disclosed a deficit for the current year and 
eaid that for the next financial year, revenue charges are put at 1,243 lakhs or 41 
lakbs below the revised (Stimate of the current year, Mr. Blunt takes note of the 
facts firstly, that the remission of revenue of current year must bo repeated in the 
next and ihat there will be little or no recovery under othf'r heads of revenue. In- 
clusion of remission in next yeaFs estimate does not however imply any sort of 
und(Ttaking that it will be repealed. Retrenchment oyverations for the budget year 
are expected to result in a saving of over 77 lakbs, whereas the ultimate reduction 
in expi ndiiure resulting from retrenehmciU operations now in progress would amount 
to a little over 3 crores. 

But in order to meet the deficit, the Government proposed four taxation measures 
estimated to yield thirty lakhs. They are firstly, enhancement of court fees, second- 
ly, enhancement of stamp duties, thirdly, enhaneement of registration fees, and last- 
ly, increase of annual registration of private motor vehicles. This snm of 30 lakhi 
was a very small sum, compared with 144 lakhs of retrenchment, already effected or 
to be effected in the Budget year. Though the obvious avenues had been explored, 
there were still dark recesses in the financial forest where waste might be lurking, 
If BO, the hunters of the Finance Department would track it down. 

22nd FEBRUARY In the Council to-day the President announced that the 
United Provinces Medical Amendment Act, which wuis passed in the December 
Beeeion, had received the asseiit of the Governor-General. 

Consideration of the Goondas Bill was postponed till the next day, the Home 
Member asking for time to go through the amendments moved by Mr. Thakur 
Hanumnn Singh. 

The House accepted a motion recommending the introduction of early legislation 
to amend the Court of Wards Act on the lines recommended in the McNair Com- 
mittee report. 

Reduction of C. I. D. Grant 

23rd, FEBRUARY The Council voted to-day most of the demands for supple- 
mentary grants. 

A vigorous defence of the criminal investigation department was made by the 
Inspector-General of Police when a non-official member moved a tokent “cut”. He 
urged that the present was an inopportune moment for the expenditure of a huge 
sum on this score. 

The Inspector- General said that certain members of the Council seemed to think 
C. I. D. activities were entirely directed towards the terrorist movement or towards 
political activities. The C. I. D. consisted of several departments. Firstly, there 
was the Criminal Department, the members of which took up all important crimes 
that extended at times over a number of provinces. For instance, there was what 
was called the Malsia Coining Conspiracy, now under enquiry. They had arrested 
about sixty-two people in that connection. The conspirar-y extended ail over the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta, They had recovered 
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seTcral coining; machines that were made in Germany. The Malsia community was 
a very wealthy one in the Punjab and had luntold wealth. They had a regular 
defence fund, and were prepared to spend Es. 50,000 for the defence of the men 
involved in the trial. In order to save expenditure, they had a Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police to conduct the prosecution. If they had decided to engage special 
counsel he would have charged a very much bigger sum. They had thus saved much 
expenditure. There was, besides, the General Branch, which dealt with the activities 
of the criminal tribes and were trying to reclaim them all over the province. The 
speaker submitted that a good deal of extra expenditure had been incurred in con- 
nection with these two heads. They had a third branch which dealt with Finger 
Prints which was also very essential. 

The fourth branch dealt with the revolutionary movement. The speaker submitted 
to the House that they had no revolutionary outrage of a very serious nature in 
these provinces, and that they had men shadowing all important officials and others 
engaged in important public activities. He continued : ‘Tt may be attributed a 
great deal to the exertions of those men, that our public servants have been free 
from attacks.” They had a small staff which was engaged in dealing with the recent 
bomb outrages, and which was collecting material in order that they might not have 
more of these incidents. 

The Inspector General mentioned that there was a bomb outrage in Sitapur the 
previous day. The missile, which was placed outside the residence of the Headmas- 
ter of the local school, and was apparently intended for him, exploded and injured 
the Chaukidar who discovered it. 

Speaking in the same connection, the Finmice Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. 
H. Blunt, said that he thought that if there wore no C. I. D., there would be a 
good many people both inside and outside the House who would feel much more 
uncomfortable than they did now. 

Opposing the motion, Shaikh Muhammad Hahibiillah said that, to his mind at a 
time when the peace of the country was disturbed and when there was the danger 
of terrorist movement spreading to the Provinces, the Government did just the right 
thing by taking steps to counter such movements. During the last three months, 
a great change had taken place in the country, and but for the timely action of 
the Govern m(mt, those provinces would also have been the hot bed of the terrorist 
movement. He added that the C. I. D. were not peculiar to these provinces and that 
even men, like Mahatma Gandhi had to be protected by the C. I. D. when ho visit- 
ed Europe. The motion was withdrawn. 

Gkant for Irrigation 

The House accepted the motion of Rai Rajeswar Bali, who urged that the grant 
under “Construction of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Work” should be reduced by 
a rupee to mark the protest of the House against the expenditure of money without 
previous intimation being given to it. 

The Finance Member said that he considered that no blame whatever attached 
to the Finance Department. The blame must, in this case, attach to the proper 
department. 

The President observed that it would be a matter for a domestic quarrel, and 
he did not think that the House could be called upon to give a decision on that. 

The U. P. Goondas Bill 

Most of the day was spent in the discussion of amendments to the United Pro- 
vinces Goondas Bill, some of which ;were accepted. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

U. P. Immoral Traffic Bill 

2ith. FEBRUARY: — The Council, this morning, accepted the motion of Mr. E, 
Ahmad Shah, who introduced a Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic 
in these Provinces, and moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava was congratulated by all sections of the House when she 
introduced a Bill to amend the. U, P, District Boards Act, the object of which was to 
provide for representation of women on the local bodies. 

The proposed amendment, if passed, would enable the Government to nominate 
a woman member , to every District Board in the United Provinces. 

Mrs. Srivastava's Bill was referred to a select committee. 
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On her own motion, a eimilar procedure was adopted with reference to her BUI 
to amend the U, P. Municipalities Act, 

The Council passed the Bill to amend Ihe U. P. Land Eevemie Act 

Conference of Leaders 

25th, FEBRUARY : — The Council adopted to-day a non-oflScial resolution recom- 
mending to Government to communicate their request to the Government of India to 
convene a meeting of the leaders of the various parties in the country in order to 
find means for a settlement and to secure the co-operation of all parties in the 
inauguration of the new constitution for India. 

The only dissentient was Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that unless it 
could be absolutely guaranteed that there would be a recrudescence of trouble and 
the present trouble would cease, he must oppose the resolution. If, on the other 
hand, it was merely a cry for peace, he continued : ‘‘Let us make friends, and get 
on with the business, and then I should not, at all events, strongly oppose it.” 

The Council also passed a resolution moved by Ihakur JlanumaJi Singh with 
amendments, recommending to the Government that the “policy of coercion should 
be replaced by a policy of conciliation and that to achieve this object the Govern- 
ment should enjoin on officers certain matters.” 

Abolition Of Oudh Cuief Court 

2Gih. FEBRUARY The abolition of the Oudh Chief Court as a measure of 
economy was suggested by Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singhlduring the general discus- 
sion on Budget to-day. 

All the speakers urged for more retrenchment and some of them opposed the new 
taxation proposals. 


Reduction of Ministers' Salary 

29th, FEBRUARY \^lxx the Council to-day, a non-official motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers by a rupee “to draw the attention of the House to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the nominations made” was defeated. 

The mover explained that it was far from his intention to bring in a vote of 
censure. All that he wauled was to ensure that, in the matter of nominations 
to the Local Boards, they must see that, as voters had been given a free right 
to vote, the element of iiorainatiou did not vitiate the result and give place to 
favouritism. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’bic Mr. E. A, H. Blunt announced that the 
Home Member, the Hon^ble the Nawab of Chattari proposed to take only Rs. 4.000 
as salary, and thanked him on behalf of the Government. 

Reduction of CoMMieeioNERs 

Ist, MARCB : — The Council accepted to-day the motion of Thakur llanuman 
Singh, who by a token cut urged a reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they had 
fully considered the question and had come to certain conclusions and had made 
certain recommendations. He was unable to divulge the precise nature of those 
recommendations, because the matter was the subject of correspondence with the 
higher authorities. He however admitted that the House had good reasons to press 
its own views. All that he had to say with regard to this particular ‘cut” was 
that he would not oppose it. If the House saw it fit to pass it, there would be 
no opposition from the Government benches. 

Better Treatment of Dy. Collectors 

Civil servants were the target of attack, when moving a token cut of one rupee, 
a non-official member pleaded for better treatment |for Deputy Collectors from their 
superior officers, in matters official as well as social. In doing so, he cited certain 
instances of alleged ill-treatment of Provincial Service men by those belonging to 
the Civil Service. 

The Finance Member.Jspeaking on behalf of the Government, said that they held 
the very highest view of the Provincial Civil Service, and assured the House that if 
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concrete cases of bad treatment were brought to their notice, they would deal with 
them ^‘vcry 8eriou8ly’\ 

The motion was withdrawn. 

At 4“30, the guillotine was applied, and the demand of Rs. 1,05.34,295 under 
General Administration (traiisfened), less reductions aggregating to Rs. 902, was 
put and voted. 

3rd, MARCH : — By 44 to 26 votes, the Council accepted on the motion of Rai 
Eajeswar Bali, Deputy leader of the Nationalist Party, a token cut of one rupee in 
the demand for the P^ducation Department. 

The mover pointed out that the object of the motion was to draw the attention 
of the Government to the fact that, at present, there were three officers at the 
headquarters on the administrative side of the department and all the three were 
Europeans. Without raising the question of racial discrimination, he felt that, at 
the headquarters, there shoud be some Indians in order that the Indian viewpoint 
might find adequate expresoion. 

Mr, A. H. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction said that the problem of 
Indianieing the Secretariat was different in the (diicatioii department from vihat it 
was in the Reserved Departments. He asked if it was fair that a few European 
officers who were left in the Educational Service, should be denit‘d that experience, 
which would enable them to qualify for the very few openings available to them. 

The entire demand for the "Eduoation Department” minus Rs. 2 was voted. 

A token “cut” in connection with the demand for “Administration of Justice”, 
and urging the amalgamation of the Allahabad High Court, was under discussion 
when the guillotine was applied. 

The entire demand of Rs. 6,01,2,053 was put and voted. 

10th. MARCH : — With the exception of a rupee. cut, the Council voted I the demand 
for Rs. 18,42,200 under Public Health to-day. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for collection and administration of 
Land Revenue amounting to Rs. 74,64.627. 

Several motions for reduction or omission wore discussed, but were either 
negatived or withdrawn. The entire demaud was voted. 

12th, MARCH :-~Replying to a motion for reduction of the secret service grant in 
the Council to-djiy, Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector-General of Police said that there were 
certain people who worked secretly for ine police and Government had to reward 
them secretly. He assured the House that these men rendered service which had 
serious risks of life. Only the other day they had to shadow in Allahabad two 
Bengalees who had revolvers in their pockets. Mr. Hollins submitted that the 
Department concerned would be unable to carry on iis activities without this 
grant. 

The Nawab of Chhatari, Home Member said that there was no police force in the 
world whieh had no secret serviee grant and the amount of Rs. 12,000 that was 
wanted was only too small considering the size of the Province. 

The motion was withdrawn, 

14th. MARCH Subject -to a reduction of Rs, 30,000, the Council voted tho 
demand for police grant to the extent of Rs. 15,217,197. With two exceptions the cut 
motions were withdrawn or nigatived. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for Rs. 9,0C0 for famine relief which 
was voted entirely. 

Minus a token cut of Re, one urging the desirability of Government granting 
loan to the Municipal Board of Gorakhpur, the demand for Rs. 1,276.000 under the 
head Loans and Advances by the Local Government was voted. 

The entire demand of Rs. 438,652 under Registration was voted. 

15th, MARCH Council voted the entire demand of Rs. 42,95,000 under the 
head “Charges on Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Establishrnent.” 

Moving the demand for a grant of Rs, 30,26,369 for Jails and Convict Settlements 
the Home Member, the Nawab of Chhatari. said that the Budget was curtailed by 
about 7 lakhs and every possible avenue oi retrenchment was explored. 

The motion for “cuts” were withdrawn. The discussion had not concluded when 
the Mouse adjourned. 
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16th, MARCH: — During the discuasion on the demand under jails and convict 
settlements to-day, several members vehemently protested against the arbitrary classi- 
fication of political prisoners, mostly in the ‘O’ class, with little or no regard to their 
social status and instances were given of the selfsame persons who were ‘A’ class 
prisoners in connection with the last Civil Disobedience movement being given ‘B’ or 
‘O’ class in connection with the present campaign. Exception was also taken to the 
summary manner in which Col. Palmer, Inspector-General of Prisons, dealt with 
numeroiifl complaints voiced by the House. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh said that it was wrong to complain against the local 
Magistrates for classification of persons of high social status in ‘C’ division as it was 
almost universal in all districts and he had strong suspicion that Magistrates must 
have received some secret instructions about the matter. He wished to protest 
emphatically against the absolute indifference of Government to the wishes 
expressed by the Council as regards proper classification of political prisoners and 
however much they differed from Congressmen in politics, they could not refuse 
them courteous and dignified treatment in jails. Congressmen were not like the 
ordinary criminals and Indian Members of the Government should realize that they 
owed their high positions to the sacrifices of their coumrymen in previous years 
and that the next instalment of reforms would be likewise due to the immense sacri- 
fices of (■ongressmen who were most of them now undergoing imprisonmtiot. 
The speaker said that glaring injustice as regards classification had been done 
to these noble patriots who chose to suffer for the sake of their convictions. He 
mentioned in particular the na e of S irdar Narbada Prasad Singh who was formerly 
moving on equal te»*ras with at l(>asf. half a dozen Ruling Princes and yet had 
been given ‘B’ class. He particularly pressed for considerate and sympathetic 
treatment to women Congress prisoners as they were members of respectable families 
and could in no sense be regarded as criminals. He lastly depicted the unwholesome 
conditions of the Lucknow camp gaol and pleaded for betterment thereof. 

Col. Palmer, Inspector-General, quite agreed with the ideal that the Government 
should provide special accommodation for “A” and “B” class prisoners in District 
Jails, but the cost of doing it would be prohibitive and would amount to several 
lakhs. As regards jails for females, accommodation for class female prisoners 

was provided in the Lucknow Central Jail, for “B” class female prisoners in Benares 
and for “C” class female prisoners in Fatebgarh. All these three prisons have 
wholetime matrons, where naturally supervision was very much better than in 
smaller jails. Another member had referred to the question of suitable work for 
female prisoners. The Inspector-General said that work for females was a very 
dfficnlt question and they had sewing classes in the Benares Female Prison and 
sewing work in Fatchgarh Jail. The Government were also trying to provide the 
same work in the Lucknow Female Prison. The Inspector-General in conclusion 
said that the jailors could not iufiioC any punishment without the sanction of the 
superintendent. 

Mr. Vikramajit Singh contrasted the way in which European and Indian 
prisoners were removed irom one place to another. The latter were tied with rope 
as if they were rnoiikcj^s and Mr. Singh characterised this practice as nothing 
short of disgraceful. Ho urged that there should be humane treatment of prisoners 
and they should not be treated as dumb animals. 

By a token cut under the entire head Thakur Mumshwar Bakhsh Singh criticised 
the arbitrary classification of political prisoners which gave rise to strong resentment 
among the public and instanced the case of the son of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who 
was given “C” class at Hardoi Jail. 

Mrs. Srivastava, wife of the Minister, urged on the Home Member the necessity 
of giving female prisoners saris or at least letting them have their own dress. If 
Government could not provide them with saris, Government should not force 
women prisoners to put on lanhgas (corresponding to “mnndu” in Madras) which 
they were unaccustomed to and which was not the dress of the province. Secondly, 
children and women-political prisoners, she understood, were given their first meal 
at 12 o’clock in the day and she was sure Government woulcT agree with her that it 
was very cruel to keep them starving till midday. Thirdly, Mrs. Srivastava appealed 
to the Home Member, chivalrous as he was, to give all women political prisoners 
higher class than “O’* and not to force them into the company of other women who 
were either murderers or robbers. She lastly urged that vtomen political prisoners 
should be given more freedom and not as at present locked up in cells and allowed 
to be out twice a day for half an hour each time (Applause). 

99 
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The Nawah of Chhatari, Home Member, said that Col. Palmer as head of the 
department could not deal with the several points raised in the discussion involving 
matters of policy with which members of the Government concerned could alone 
d^I. As regards classification, the Home Member admitted that there were cases in 
which mistakes had been committed and he was quite willing to look into every 
case brought to his notice either by the prisoner himself or those that were 
interested in him. Alluding to the report of the Jails Enquiry Committee he 
concurred with their opinion that social status and not the motive of the crime 
should be the sole criterion for classification of every prisoner and on the same 
f^ouud he regretted his inability to accede to the request of Mrs. Srivastava 
that no woinen political prisoners should be put in “C” class. The demand was 
voted m full. 

The U. F. Court Fees Bill 

77fA. MARCH : — The Council discussed to-day the Select Committee’s report on 
the U. F. Court Fees Act Amendment Bill presented by the Finance Member. 

A non-official member moved that consideration of the bill be postponed to a 
Wture date and said that, before saddling the tax-payers with furl her taxation, the 
Council should be satisfied that all the recommendations of the Ketrenchment Com- 
mittee had been carried out. 

The Opposiiioii Leader, however felt that, for sometime at least, fresh taxation was 
necessary. He asked the Finance Member as a condition precedent to stop further 
recruitment to Imperial Services and continue the emergency cut for another year 
in order that the finances might balance. 

The postponement motion was, thereafter, withdrawn and the Bill was taken into 
consideration and passed on the next day. 

This was the first of the four taxation measures that were proposed to be 
pl^ed before the House with a view to increase the revenue of the Provinces 
and would be in force tor a period of two years. The (ibject of the measure 
was, in addition to the measure of economy and retrenchment, to increase the revenue 
the enhanced rates of court fees which was first done for a year in 
19o3. With the exception of a few members, the Independent Party including their 
Leader Raja Jagannath Baksh Bingh and non-officials, including the Opposition, 
mostly supported the measure. 

Enhancement or Stamp Duty 

The Council passed, in an amended form, two other taxation measures Agreeing 
to reimpose the enhanced stamp duties in view of the financial position of the pro- 
vince and recommended the enhancement of rates of registration fees. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

L*’*' — The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend Municipalities Act. 

Ihe object of the measure among others was to give more powers to the Chairman to 
carry on the administration. 

The Council was then jn orogmd. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 

Council opened at Naini Tal on the 13th. JUNE 
1932, the Hon’ble Sir Sitaram Ram presiding. 

The President read a message from His Excellency the Governor, recommending 
wconside^tion of a particular clause in the United Provinces Assistant to 
Tenants Bill, 

A Governor General had assented to the U. P. Ooondaa 

^'^^s^eridment Act, the (7. P. Stamp Amendment Act and 
me U, i . Land Revenue Amendment Act, 

There^ter, the House adjourned for the day without transacting any busineii, 
at a mark of respect to the memory of the late Maharaj Kumar Maiujit Singh* 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Govts. Excise Policy 

14th, JUNE :-~In the Council to-day, Mr. C, Y, Chintamani Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution urging the abolition of the auction system of disposal 
of excise licences reintroduced in certain districts, as well as the sale of country 
spirits in open bottles. Mr. Chintamani assured the House that the resolution 
not in the nature of a motion of “no-coijfidence*’ in the Ministers, and asked the 
members to compel the Government by all the moral authority at their command to 
proceed along the lines laid down by them and lead the people to total abstinen^. 
^Every vote that is given to-day, will decide not the fate of the Ministers, but the 
question of drink or sobriety.” 

Mr. S. S. L. Dar, Excise Commissioner, explaining the Government’s position 
observed, on the authority of the Minister-in-charge, that total abstinence was yet 
their goal, and that they had changed some of the methods with the object of 
eradicating illicit distillation where it was rife and to enable them to collect data, 
without which it would be impossible to decide what methods would serve 
purpose b<*st. There was no finality in the proposals adopted, and the Ministry had 
DOt yet definitely committed itself one way or the other. 

On the motion of Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain, the House agreed to 

defer discussion until sulficient data had been colleeted to examine the question, 
whether the procedure would increase consumption or not. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

15th. JUNE: — The Council devoted to-day to the consideration of the BeVet 
Committee Report on the Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic. The 
object of the neasure was to check commercialisi'd prostitution in the province. 

When however the third reading w'as moved, an objection to the Bill was raised 
by the Moslem members, which objection was upheld by the President. 

Women in U. P. District Boards 

I6th. JUNE: — The Council passed to-day a Bill piloted by Mrs. Kai^sh 
6rivastat)a to amend the United Provinces District Boards Act, with the object 
of providing more adequate representation to women on these bodies, especially 
where there was no chance for them to get in by election. It will enable the 
Government to nominate a woman member to every Board in the Province. 

It may be menlioned that the Select Committee, with the casting vote of the 
Chairman the ITon’hlc Nrrumb Mahomed Yusuf, inserted a provision in the Bill to 
the effect, that in nominating a woman member, the Minister should not alter the 
existing communal proportion. 

Among those who opposed the amendment was the author of the Bill herself 
Mrs. Sri vast a va, who moved for its deletion. ^ u u v, 

Tn the course of the debate on the amendment, speakers belonging to both the 
communities complained that communalisrn had been Bought to be introduced by 
the inclusion of the provision. 

The Minister-in-charge, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, observed that it was Purdy a 
matter of principle, and that there was no question of communalisrn. He added 
that if the principle w.is embodied, it would equally affect both the communities. 

The motion to delete the araenament was rejected. The Bill was passed into law 
and the House adjourned. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

The House then took up the debate on Mr. Ahmad ShaEs bill for the suppres- 
sion of immoral traffic. , , . , * i. a 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava felt disappointed at the attitude of those who opposed 
the bill. Referring to the fear expressed by Chandhuri Muhammad Ah that rescued 
girls might be forced to change their religion, Mrs. Srivastava asked what was 
woman’s religion but her moral character. She asserted there would be no dearth of 
rescue homes for girls who were rescued. , . , ^ j 

Nawab Zada Liaqat Ali Khan said he had listened with great astonishment and 
disappointmeni to the speeches of those members who had spoken in opposition to 
the bill. As had been pointed out by the mover, the object of the Bill was not to 
•top prostitution altogether, but was to check the evil of commercialized vice. It 
meant that if any man on account of economic depression got hold of a few 
women and lived on their earnings by prostitution that man should be punished. 
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The bill did not propose compulsory marriages for rescued girls but only proposed 
to take girls from evil surroundings and to give them a chance to chose any other 

S rofcssioii. The speaker finally expressed surprise at a speech made by the Home 
Lember and said it was very inconsistent for the Government now to remain 
neutral, having participated in yesterday’s division and dt^bates. The speaker con- 
cluded : ‘ Every vote that will be given against the bill to-day will be a vote in 
favour of organised conaraercial prostitution in this province”. 

The bill was eventually rejected by the House by 35 voles against 30. 

U. P. Arreaks of Bent Bill 

17ih. JUNE the Council to-day. the President the Hon. Sir Sitaram put 
to the vole of the House an amendment, in accordance with H. E. the Governor’s 
message, to the U. P. Arrears of Bent Bill which was passed during the March 
session. 

The Bill, which was an official measure aimed at rendering assistance to tenants 
in view of the prevailing economic coinlirions. During the March session, Baja 
Jagannath Baksh Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, moved an amendment 
urging that in all cases where remission of rent was granted, remission in revenue 
to the extent of half the amount of rent remitted, should be given. It was carried 
against offieial opposition. His Excellency the Governor, instead of giving assent 
to the measure, sent it back to the (.’Ouncil for reconsideration with the recommen- 
dation that for the word “half’^ might be substituted tiie w'ords “forty per cent of.” 
The House accepted the amendment, there being no dissentients. 

20th, JUNE. — Non-compliance with standing orders in the matter of answering 
questions in the most prompt manner possible, was strongly commented on by the 
president to-day. 

The qiiesiions in the present instance related to the health of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pt. Govindballabh Pant and two other political leaders now in jail and as to 
whether or not the District officers had been asked by the Government or any mem- 
ber thereof to assist in obtaining financial support to “The Pioneer” news-paper. 

As regards the first question the President observed that if the answer was post- 
poned till October, the mailer would perhaps cease to be of any public interest. He 
added that if in the future these orders were not complied with and postponement 
was asked for on grounds which were inadequate, the Chair would have to see 
what to do. He hoped the Chair would not be compelled to take action. 

The Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, as Dader of the House, 
regret Ud that there had been these complaints, and that there had been grounds 
therefor and promised to do his best to see that there was no occasion for them in 
the future. The siaiement was received with applause by all sections of the House. 

Dt. Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Without a division the Council accepted the Bill moved by the Minister for 
Education, the Hou. Mr. J. P, Srivastava to amend the United Provinces Dt. Boards 
Act. The measure sought to ensure improved vernacular education in the rural 

areas* 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

M JUNE •.--The Council voted to-day Bs. 12,518 for the department of Pub* 
licity and Beforms by 59 votes to 16 as well as other supplementary demands for 

g rants. It also passed Mrs. Kailash Sdvastava’s Bill to amend the United Provinces 
[unicipalities Act to ensure greater representation of women on these bodies. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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The Viceroy*# Inaugural Speech 

Amidst usiial pomp nnd splendour the inauguration ceremony of the first Reformed 
Norlh-West PVontier Legislative Conncil was held at Peshawar on the 20ih. April 
1932. The Council was opened by H. E. the Viceroy who made a speech of which 
the following is the text : — 

n Excellency, Your Highness, Nawabs, Sirdars, Khans, Raises, Ladies and 

UeuTlemaii— I should like to preface what I havti to say this afternoon with a 
word of thanks to you all on behalf of Lady Willingdon and myself for the cordial 
reception wdiich yon have given us, on this occasion of my first official visit, as 
Cyovernor-OerKTal, to your historic capital. This is not indeed, the first time that 
we have been h(Te or tasted the traditional warmth of a Pathau welcome. Of that 
1 could find much to say, but there is business to transact this afternoon, and I 
must not delay you with p rsonal reminisceneos. I will therefore pass ou to the 
more important matters which I wish to discuss with you to-day. 

The Importance of the Frontier 

It was now rather more than thirty years ago, since a recognition of the vital 
importance of the Frontier caused Lord Curzon’s Government to take Frontier 
affairs ui dcr thidr own immediate management and control by severing from the 
Punjab, this tract of British India which lies beyond the Indus and forming it with 
the Hazara District into the Norib-Wcst FroiUier Province, with a si^parate adini- 
Distraiion of its own. Thirty years ago, almost to the day, Lord Curzon himself 
visited the Frontier to inaugurate the new scheme of things and to explain the 
policy ( f the Government. As he said in the opening words of his speech, which 
1 suppose, some of you present here to-day have luard, he came to the Frontier 
and the message which he brought for them w'as, in substance, the same as that 
which I now have for yon to-day — not only for you, the Hon’hle Members of the 
newly elected Provincial D'gislativc Council, whom I congratulate upon your election, 
but for all of you w’ho, whether as electors or elected, have now begun to take your 
part in the working of the Reformed Constitution. ‘‘Your destiuK-s”, said Lord 

Curzon, “are mainly in your own hands, and I look to your local pride 

and local patriotism to see that they arc zealously guarded and that the 
JNorlh-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more deserving of the 
interest that has secured for it a separate existence and an independent 
name.’^ 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those memorable words were uttered, 
and in tlie interval. Viceroy after Viceroy, in turn, has come to Peshawar and travel- 
led through your province— not only to view the stage upon which so many great 

exploits have been performed in the past and across which so many of the great 

figures of Indiau Hisu.ry have moveo, but also to testify to the abiding interest of 
the Government of India in your welfare and to learn for himself, by personal con- 
tact, pomt thing of the Pathan spirit and all that it stands for. In those thirty 
years. India has seen great changes. Here, in the great Continent, with its vast 
population, has betm laid the sense of perhaps the most daring and the most mo- 
mentous political experiment ever attempted by any branch of the human racey-I 
mean the t stablishment of forms of Representative Government and the introduction 
of democratic institutions, with all their latent hopes and possibilities, into the 
administrative fabric of the country. In that experiment, you are now about to 
take your full part. If Lord Curzon^s message to the generation which came before 
you was true, how much truer is it now for you and how much truer still will It 
become for your descendants in the days to come, when the seed which we are now 
planting shall have taken root and the great constitutional scheme for which we are 
all working shall have brought responsibility everywhere in its administration to the 
people of this country. 
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Subversive Activities 

At this point T must ask you to allow me to di^fress for a moment from my 
main subject, and to speak to you witb absolute frankness in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences— -I am glad to note, only in a small part of 
the province— connected with the general election in which you have all been 
engaged during the pant weeks. The purpose of our gathering here to-day is to 
celebrate the fact that, after years of waiting, your province has now become a 
Government’s province and has been placed on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces in India. Almost everywhere you seem to have risen to the occasion 
and to have grasped the good gift which the Government has given. But 
what do I hear of Mardan and Oharsada ? — a shameful story of voters intimidated, 
of loyalists assaulted and of senseless and futile obstruction. These are 
strong words, gentlemen, but I am sure you will agree with me that they are not 
unmerited. 

What possible object do those who organised the movement to which I refer, or 
those who took part in it, think that it is going to serve ? They have made them- 
selves the tools of a dangerous and subversive propaganda, They have deliberately 
placed themselves in opposition to the aspirations of the great majority of the 
people, and have attempted to make impossible the fulfilment of the desire of this 
province to attain the same status and rights as other Governor’s Provinces. By 
their action they are irap<‘ding the restoration of normal conditions and are making 
impossible the withdrawal of those extraordinary powers which my Government have 
been compelled to assume. There must be no misapprehension in this respect. So 
long as their activities continue the Government must and will retain the powers 
which are necessary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon their 
unlawful acts and co-op«‘raie in working the Constitution, that has to-day been 
inaugurated, I am confident that the Governor-iu-C’ouncil will not be slow to 
suggest, nor the Government of India to approve, the lelinquishm^mt of powers 
which will then no longer be necessary. In the meantime here, as elsewTiere, it is 
our fixed determination to press on with the constitutional reforms and we shall 
not oe deterred or delayed by these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have lu view — a great, Federation of all the various interests and communities 
of this country. That Federation, gentlemen, is an object worthy of the best 
energies which any of us ean put forward and I ask you now to do your part to 
realise that equality of opportunity means equality of responsibility, and to show 
yourselves declared supporters of the Reformed Constitution, by which alone true 
progress on the path of orderly advance is possible. 

Instrument of Instructions to Governor 

Now, I turn, more particularly to address myself to you, gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Lcgislaiive Council of the iSorth-West Frontier Province, 
Perhaps, 1 cannot do better than take as the text for what 1 have to say to you, 
the Instrument of Instructions that is given by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
each Governor of a Province on his appointment. The first of these insi ructions 
is that the Governor shall do all that lies in his power to maintain the standards 
of good administration. If this charge finds the first place in the Instruments of 
Instructions to all other Governor, how much more necessary is it that it should do 
BO in this province, where stands the gate of India, of which he and you are the 
keeps ? This instruction is addressed lo the Governor, but the Governor is but one 
part in the machinery of the Constitution, and no machine, however carefully 
contrived, can work to its highest efficiency unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. 1 am confident that you will always be able 
to count upon the guidance and support of your Governor who has, during many 
years of close association and service amongst you, always proved himself your 
tried and trusted friend. In the promotion of all pleasures that may be necessary 
to se'-.ure those standards of good administration which he is enjoined to maintain, 
I am equally confident that he, in his turn, can count upon that part which it is no 
less incumbent upon you to render. Here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while I make further digression. 

Crime Regulation 

I am aware of the anxiety which has found expression in many quarters for the 
immediate repeal of those regulations which aie in force in this province. The pro- 
blem, gentlemen, is not a simple one and demands consideration from all aspects, 
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but the point on which criticism has chiefty lieen focussed is the procedure laid 
down in a portion of that regulation known as the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
(though the name is something of a misnomer) for the trial of criminal cases by 
reference to a Council of Elders. This, gentlemen, is a subject on which much 
might be said, but I desire at present to say no more than this. With the approval 
of my Government recourse to that procedure has recently, as you no doubt are 
already aware, been suspended by Executive order in the districts of Hazara and 
Dehra Ismail Khan. His Excellency the Governor now informs rue that, with the 
full consent of the district officers concerned, he has decided similarly to suspend 
this procedure in the three remaining districts also, but as an experimental measure 
for a period of one year only. He and his officers are now engaged in considering 
in what other respects the operation of the Regulation can be modified and he hopes 
to be able to make a further announcement on this subject shortly. Meanwhile, 
during that year, you will have opportunity to study and discuss this question and 
present your conclusions to the Local Government, by whom they will be carefully 
considered. 

Advancement of Minority Communities 

I ask you, gentlemen, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit by which the 
Government and its officers in the new province are animated and to respond to it 
in kind. Your co-operai ion in this spirit is needed, for the times through which 
your province, in common with other provinces in India, has been psssing have been 
times of no ordinary difficulty and the task that confronts you is no easy ane. 
You have seen around you the stirrings of discontent and the distress of poverty — 
symptoms of the unsettled conditions that are to-day a most worldwide. Your most 
earnest and pressing desire must be to alleviate them. Many of you have thought 
that in this change from the old order to the new is to he found a Heaven-sent 
remedy. ‘ Where there is a will there is a way^^ is a common saying, and I believe 
that tne hones'y and sincerity of the ideal can do more than anything to clear the 
paths you seek to follow. But this, or that political institution is not an end in 
Itself. It is merely the means to an end, and that end must be the contentment 
and prosperity of those whose welfare it has been designed to serve and whose 
chosen representatives you are. It is your duty, therefore, as it is a duty enjoin'^d 
upon your Government, to maintain the high standards of good administration and 
to encourage co-operation and goodwill among all classes. The esstnee of the 
modern system of Representative Government is not the arbitrary enforcement of 
the will of the majority. Let me again quote from the Instrument of Instructions 
to your Governor. He is enjoined to take care that due provision shall be made for 
the advancement and social welfare of those classes committed to his charge who, 
whether on account of the smallness of their number or their lack of educational or 
material advantages or from any other causes, are spicially in need of protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and that 

such classes shall not suffer have cause to fear neglect or oppression. He is further 
enjoined to see that no act of his Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of 
the diverse interests of or arising from race, religion, education, social conditions and 
wealth be deprived of the privileges or advantages, which they have therefore enjoyed 
or be excluded from the enjoyment of the benefiLs which may hereafter be 
conferred upon the people at large. Were it enacied that each member of this 

Legislative Council should also receive upon his election some such instrument 

or manual of instruction as that which is issued for the guidance of 

your Governor, I can conceive of nothing that could better epitomise his duties 
and responsibilities. 

Each of you has, it is true, been elected by the majority of voters of your 
constituencies, but it is not to that majority alone that you owe your sole and 
entire duty. You have a duty to ail those who, whether from lack of education or 
material advantages or from any other causes, specially needed your protection or 
to those who cannot, as yet, fully rely for their welfare upon united action. All 
this is implied in the admoniiiori to maintain standards of good administration and 
of co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds. As I have said, that 
task will be no easy one, but to-day we look not to the past, but the future and I 
am optimistic enough to believe that I see the hand of the political barometer 
once again moving steadily towards “set fair’’. From this optimism, 1 am not 
diverted by what has happened in the two areas to which I have alluded elsewhere* 
Throughout the province your response has been very different. It has manifested 
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itself in the keeness with which your elections have been fought, and has shown 
that you are determined to have no further part or lot with those whose misguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are alien to the traditional and 
oft^proved loyalty of the Pathan race— your pride of race and qualities in which I 
see the happiest augury for your future. But you must not deceive yourselves 
into thinking that the battle has been won, and that all will now be plain-sailing. 
There must be peace within your borders, and the forces of disorder must be held in 
check. 


“Hasten Blowly’' 

The Keforms which you have now been granted are, as you know, but the first 
instalment of the further measure of reforms in which you are to share equally with 
the rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of Self-Government will therefore be 
short ; but you must see to it that it is thorough. Your feeling will, I know, be 
that there is much to do and but little time in which to do it. That is but natural, 
but it is for this reason all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. ‘Hasten Slowly’ must therefore be your 
guiding principle, remembering that upon the security of the foundations which you 
are now to lay, will depend the strength and safety of the structure which is shortly 
to be built upon them. 

1 now commend you to the task that lies before you. In the discharge of it, 
you will have the best wishes of myoelf and of my Government and of the peoples 
of all the provinces of India. It shall be our pride and interest to watch your pro- 
gress and see that you justify the position of responsibility to which your province 
has now attained. 


The Budget Session 

The first business sitting of the Council commenced at Abbottabad on the 
18ih. MAY 1932, It was an imposing assembly of Frontier’s foremost representatives. 
Clad in their salvars and torahs and thick frock coats, the stalwart figures of the 
Border members lent a certain air of dignity and grandeur to the Council which 
looked distinguished and businesslike in every respect. 

Following the swearing-in of one nominated member, questions were answered 
after which the first Provincial Budget under the reformed constitution was presented 
by Hon’ble Mr. C, H. Gidney, 

Excluding figures for the first 17 days of April 1932, the provincial receipts and 
expenditure for the current year are estimated at 65 lakhs and 159^ lakhs respec- 
tively. The subvention by the Government of India for the current financial year 
will amount to 94 lakhs as a net expenditure of 6 lakhs for the first 17 days of 
April will be adjusted in the Budget of the Central Government. In his speech 
introducing the budget estimates the Finance Member said that with the help of 
the subvention the closing balance at the end of the year was expected to be 9>i 
lakhs. “Ours is an economy budget,” he said “and a scrutiny of it will satisfy 
members that every endeavour has been made to keep expenditure down to the 
minimum consistent with good administration.” Dealing with the head ‘Police,’ Mr. 
Gidney said that if there was no deterioration in the political situation, a reduction 
of 689 in the Police personnel was contemplated within the next few months, but 
should law and order be jeopardised, there would have to be an increase from the 
present budgeted expenditure of 33 lakhs. 

General Discussion on Budget 

20th, MAY : — That rigid economy should be exercised in the routine departments 
and more funds devoted towards nation-building activities, such as education, 
sanitation and improvement of agriculture, was the key-note of the speeches at 
to-day’s sitting of the Council, when a general debate on the Budget was initiated. 
In all, 11 members spoke and considering that the Council is new to its task, opinion 
in the lobby was unanimous that the debate reached a high level of eloquence and 
well-informed criticism. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh^ Leader of the Independent Opposition Party, who initiated 
the debate, delivered an impressive speech, in which he maintained that this, their 
first Budget under the Reforms, bore too much resemblance to its previous prototypes 
to the impress of the new era, which it was supposed to introduce. In nis 
opinion, the chief feature of the Budget was the solicitude to maintain law and 
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order and any attempt to promote activities beneficent to the people in general and 
to raise them from their present backward state was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Budget was silent on the subject of improved sanitation, irrigation of arid areas 
and provision of industrial education. The Frontier was quite on a par in point 
of importance with the rest of India’s Provinces but a great wrong had been done 
to it by reducing the proposed subvention by about twenty lakhs and this pruning 
would launch the new regime on its career under such a severe handicap that botn 
the Keforms and the Council were in danger of proving failures. 

Among the speakers who followed, there was a remarkable unanimity that the 
immediate needs of the people should not be subordinated to the exigencies of the 
general administration and the maintenance qf law and order, urgent though they 
were. They contrasted the amounts appropriated to education, jails and the relief of 
unemployment with those for the police, forests and public works and said they 
were quite willing to meet in modest surroundings rather than spend Es. 250,000 
on a Council Hall. They urged that, with the introduction of changed conditions, a 
liberal-minded policy of trust and confidence should be adopted and the more top- 
heavy departments should be compelled to cut down their expenses which would 
make for peace and contentment, thereby eliminating wasteful administrative expen- 
diture andf leading the people of the Frontier into channels of constructive effort and 
prosperity. 

21sU MAY Bahadur Rahman Khan^ Leputy ^President continuing 

the debate to-day, entered a strong plea for the fixation of the Central subvention 
at a figure adequate to the financial needs of the Province. He expressed the fear that 
with the introduction of central responsibility in a Federal system of government, 
the importance of the Frontier would be forgotten and it would be regarded as a 
white elephant, unworthy of such considerable subvention. As regards the budget 
itself the only comment, ho said, he had to make w^as that the spending departments, 
especially the Police, should be managed with the greatest economy possible. In 
this connection he appealed to the Government to lay aside the weapon of repression 
and in a spirit of magnanimity and a far-sighted statesmanship adopt a policy of 
conciliation which he was confident would be readily reciprocated by the 

people of the Frontier so that harmony might take the place of bitterness and op- 

probrium. 

Mr. Eahihullah Khan (Nationalist) was cheered from all sides of the House 
when he said that he and his party had not come to the House as wreckers, but 
with a will to work out the reforms and if the best interests of the people could be 
served thereby, he and his friends were quite prepared to co-operate with the 
Government in all benevolent schemes. He was, however, constrained to say that the 
budget, as it stood, showed no change of heart and no solicitude for the toilinc 
masses. It was not even an economy budget as the Finance Member had described 

it, because, while Es. 33 lakhs out of a revenue of Es. 65 lakhs had been 

appropriated for the police, including extra police, no corresponding provision had 
been made for the welfare of the people. He declared that the Government was 
intent on the maintenance of law and order as though that was the sine qua non 
of its existence. He challenged the Government to point out even one instance 
in which it had acted in a spirit of appreciation of the new order of things or to 
win the people’s co-operation. 

Mr, A. J. IlopJcinsan, Secretary of the Transferred Departments, in a spirited 
speech replied to tne various charges made by the members against the Government. 
He said that the Government was doing everything it could to show a change of 
heart if that could only be discerned. Constitutional advance of which the Council 
was a part was the result of a change of heart. Moreover, the Frontier Crimes 
Eegulation had been partly suspended. Further proofs of change of heart might 
have been forthcoming if certain wreckers had not been laying themselves out to 
frustrate the Government’s best intentions. It was easy to lay charges against the 
police and draw verbal pictures of how people were groaning under their heels. 
But when there were such demented people abroad as would make a game of burn- 
ing people’s letter boxes how could one charge the Government with making a fetish 
of law and order ? He appealed to critics to remove the causes of friction. They 
would find the Government not a wWt less prepared than they to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. 

Nawah Muxaffar Khan, Eeforms Officer and Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, and 
Afr. Oidney, Finance Member, explained the budget and pointed out that even with 
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the limited resources at their disposal, the Government had appropriated the maxi- 
mum amount to the nation-building departments and the minimum to the spend- 
ing departments consistent with good administration. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

23rd, ii/Ar:— -Voting on demands for grants was taken up in the Council, to-day. 
Only one demand, namely, the one tor Rs. 2,97,000 for Land Revenue 
and Stamps was passed. Several members attacked the Land Revenue administration 
and levelled charges of corruption against the department. 

The Finance Member gave a sympathetic reply, and assured the House that 
attempts would be made to remove as far as possible all the grievances mentioned 
during the discussion of this demand. 

The House rejected the demand for Rs. 86,000 for Excise and Registration. 

Speatos from all sides of the House, including Progressives, Nationalists, 
Hindus and Muslims condemned the policy of finding money for the Minister 
through the sale of liquor and intoxicants. Many of the Urdu speeches delivered 
in support of rejection of the motion made a great impression. Members 
of the Minister’s own party (Progressives) joined hands with the Opposition on this 
issue. 

24th, MAY : — Voting on demands for grants was continued in the Council 
to-day, and six more demands were passed including Forests (Rs. 66,22,(X)0), 
Irrigation (Rs, 100,30,CXX), General Administration (Rs. 13,15, (XX)) and Justice 
(5,50,000). 

Token ‘^cuts’’ were moved in respect of all the major demands, but were with- 
drawn following assurances from the members-in-charge that the grievances, to give 
expression to which the cuts were moved, would be thoroughly investigated and re- 
dressed if possinle. 

A severe criticism of all the departments concerned was a feature of the speeches 
and, in the end, the Finance Member appealed to the members to mention 
specific grievances and particularise alleged conditions of maladministration, 
while moving token ‘"cuts” instead of making general charges against the 
Government. 

The departments that came in for the most severe criticism were Justice and 
Jails. Many vehement speeches were made in which members asked for the more 
humane treatment of political prisoners. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Rahman Khan^ Deputy President, reminded the Govern- 
ment that before long they would have to deal with the persons who were now 
suffering the rigours of the jails, and it was no good giving Mr. Gandhi alone fair 
treatment in jail. 


The Frontier Prisoners 

During question hour, it was stated that so far as the Frontier was concerned, 
between 25th December 1931 and 9th May 1932 the total arrests were as follows : — 
2,669 under the Ordinances ; and 3,8^11 under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
The total convictions were 49 under the Ordinances ; 4,263 under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act ; 92 under the Frontier Regulation : and 199 under the ordinary 
law. 

Discussion on Forest Demand 

Replying to the criticisms of reckless expenditure and enforcement of “begar’^ 
during the discussion on the Forest Demand, Mr. Hopkmson, Secretary to the 
Transferred Departments, said that the officers were strictly told not to countenance 
^begar’ and if any such charge could bo proved, the offending officials would be 
punished. He pointed out that Forests were the chief asset of the province and it 
was the duty of every patriotic member to support the progressive policy of the 
Government regarding Forests, seeing that New Zealand with not even half the forest 
area of the province was making its forest pay many times more. 

Discussion on Irrigation Grant 

After the Forest Demand was passed without opposition Mr. Ahdul Qhafar 
Khan moved a cut of Rs. 5 in the Irrigation Demand. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that an entirely disproportionate amount was being spent on the non-produo^ 
tive phases of irrigation such as the Upper Swat Canal and although very high 
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rates were levied from the agriculturists, the canals of the Frontier were not paying 
propositions as were canals of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

The members from Dera Ismail Khan also demanded that something should be 
done to irrigate their arid tracts. 

The Finance Member explained that Irrigation, as a whole, was a public utility 
concern and the capital expenditure undertaken thereon would give an adequate 
yield in the years to come, although he could not hold out any immediate hopes, 
that any particular limb of the irrigation system which was at present unproductive, 
would become productive forthwith. 

Demand foe Economy in Administration 

The cut of Rs. 5 in respect of the General Administration was withdrawn, after 
the Finance Member had given an assurance that the Government was fully alive to 
the need for the utmost economy and that retrenchment would be effected where- 
ever possible. In this connection, the Leader of the Opposition Mr. Khuda Baksh 
asked the Government to examine the necessity of the annual exodus to the hills, 
pointing out that sessions courts functioned in the plains just as well in summer as 
in winter. 

In regard to the administration of Justice it was suggested that efficiency and 
not any other consideration should be the basis of recruitment to the magistracy. 
It was also observed that judges were never punctual in starting their day’s work. 

Disoubsion on Jails Grant 

Discussion on the Jail Demand was enlivened by many fervent speeches, 
the Nationalist members declaring that the conditions inside jails were horrible 
beyond description. 

Mr. Hopkinson replied that he also had been a prisoner during the War and had 
gone through similar experiences. 

Pir Baksh Khan^ Mr. Habibullahj Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Mr. Nur Baksh 
and Mr. Abdul JRahim Khan all appealed to the Government to do away with the 
flogging of political prisoners on their uncovered body and the order denying any 
sort of interviews to politicals. They said that such treatment rankled in the 

£ ublic mind and one whose self-respect had been wounded while his personal liberty 
ad also been forfeited, remained an enemy throughout life. This was what the 
Government was laying in store for itself in the future. 

Mr. Abdul Bahim Khan added that if Mr. Gandhi had great respect for the 
English people, it was in a great measure due to his being treated as a man while 
he was tneir prisoner. There were thousands of others in jail for similar reasons 
who had forfeited their personal liberty and the Government must treat them as 
honest men. 

Mr. Hopkinson, replying, narrated the difficulties of the Government and said 
that officials were ever ready to maintain the prisoner’s self-respect if the prisoners 
remembered that officials also had such a thing as self-respect. No one 
was wantonly ill-treated and the jail manual was not an instrument of torture. 
If political prisoners after entering the jails, became guilty of incitement to 
mutiny and similar conduct, they called upon themselves the punishment prescribed 
by the law. 

The debate was adjourned. 

Discussion on Police Grant 

25th. MA Y Voting on demands for grants concluded in the Council to-day 
and all the demands were passed without any reduction. 

Two ‘Vuts” were proposed, one of Rs. 5 under Jails and another of Rs. 2 lakhs 
in the Police demand. The Nationalists and Non-Moslern members combined in 
support ot the former cut but it was defeated by 18 to 16 votes and the entire Jails 
demand of Rs. 8,86,900 was passed. 

There was a very keen debate on the cut under Police^ but it fell throujpjh, as a 
result of the surprising action of Nationalist members in withdrawing from the 
House just before the guillotine fell. 

The Inspector-General of Police Mr. Adam had replied to all the points raised by 
the critics of the police administration and Mr. Pir Baksh, mover of the “cut” was on 
his feet exercising his right of reply. Owing to the trend of Mr. Pir Baksh’s speech, 
the Finance Member, as Leader of the House, appealed for the maintenance of a 
eemblance of reality and seriousoess in the debate, by conflniug the speeches to the 
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merits or demerits of the proposals actually under consideration. The guillotine was 
then just about to fall and the President asked Mr. Pir Bakah to wind up hia 
remarks. Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Pir Baksh gave up his right of reply, on the ground 
that the treasury members had been given more time and withdrew from the House, 
accompanied by other Nationalist members. After the withdrawal of the Opposition 
group, all the demands, including the Police demand were put from the chair and 
passed. 

Discussion on Jails Demand 

Discussing the Jails Demand Major Diamond, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who was specially nominated for the purpose, dealt with the criticism regarding 
whipping, banning of interviews and penal diet in jails and the treatment of women 
prisoners. Major Diamond said that whipping was entirely brought about by the 
conduct of the political prisoners. The Inspector-General of Prisons described the 
difficulties of the jail officials in dealing with political prisoners and said that in 
Haripur Jail the 3,000 prisoners created such an anxious situation for the authorities 
that they had to choose between handing over the jail to the military and whipping 
the ringleaders.’' “Better that a few known ringleaders are whipped’’ he said, “than 
that a single innocent convict should be injured by firing”. Ho described how 
politicals, irnraediately on coming to jails, shouted slogans, snatched food from the 
convict-distributers, rushed the sector gates whenever they were opened, refused to 
surrender their clothes and abused the jail officials. He declared that they 
were non-yiolent neither in deed nor words, and that if they ceased to create trouble 
for the jailors, they could ensure for themselves all the comforts under the Jail 
Manual. 

Mr. G. R, Oidney observed that the Government were compelled to resort to 
whipping with the greatest reluctance. He emphasised that political prisoners were 
whipped not because they were political prisoners, but because only such drastic 
action could ensure the safety of the jails. Indeed, on one occasion, military 
assistance had to be called for control of the Haripur jail, and in his opinion a 
serious calamity was averted thereby. As regards interviews, Mr. Gidney said that 
most of the prisoners were surreptitously keeping up contact with the outside world 
not for their private affiiirs, but to foment more trouble and to incite others to 
create trouble. As regards the charge that only one woman visitor has visited the 
Haripur jail, the Finance Member said that the Government had invited many ladies 
to visit jails, but they had refused. Concluding, the Finance Member said that no 
prisoners would be whipped and no jail penalties inflicted if he behaved properly. 

A few Hindu members, including Rai Saheb Mehar Chand Khamia, 
voted in favour of the cut of lls. 5 in the Jail demand, which was however passea 
in full. 

Motion For “Cut” in Police Grant 

A “cut” of rupees two lakhs was proposed in the Police demand of Rs. 2,86,50,00 
and arguments advanced in support thereof were that extra police were no longer 
necessary and that there w'ore any number of policemen on guard at the European 
dance halls, clubs, bungalows, and meeting places, while the city was ill-guarded. 
The police were setting a bad example by indiscriminate use of their lathis, and the 
police, as a department, were made too much of. 

Many members paid glowing tributes to the Frontier Police, including Mr. Nur 
Baksh and Khan Bahadur Ahdul Rahim Khan, but the latter also declared that, to 
the coming era of the people’s Government, police subordinates were leaving an 
undesirable legacy and bad tradition, by being too free with their lathis. Others 
including Naivah Zada Allah Nawaz Khan (Dera Ismail Khan), uttered a note of 
warning, that any weakening of the police in the Frontier would be fraught with 
grave danger to the whole of India. 

Mr. Allah No,waz Khan denied that the police were to blame for the calamities 
of Gawnpore and Dera Ismail Khan, On the other hand, they only illustrated the 
consequences of weakening the police force as at Cawnpore. 

M^r. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, quoted figures to show that crime was 
on the increase in spite of all the talk of non-violence and harmony and that 
registered crimes showed a rise of 55 per cent as compared with 1929. He asked 
the Leader of the Opposition, who had been a Public Prosecuter for five years, how 
many cases of extorted confessions and false cases (as he had alleged) he had 
brought to the Government’s notice during his official regime. The Inspector- 
General of Police stoutly defended the Frontier Police, and said that they were 
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second to none throughout India in respect of loyalty and devotion to duty. They 
had manfully handled the situation, which they had been suddenly called upon to 
face throughout the districts, and if they did not always act too gently, that was 
because they could not deal with organised lawlessness in that manner. While 
admitting that no police force was perfect, Mr. Adam said that if the criticisms 
proved anything, it was that the Frontier Police who were drawn from excellent 
material, were in need of more training and he hoped that when shortly 
he came forward with a proposal for a police training school, the House would 
readily accept it. 

The House arthis. stage adjourned. 

Non-Official Rebolutions 

26th, if A F:---Non -official business was taken up in the Council to-day, 
when four resolutions were discussed, of which one was passed with the concurrence 
of the Government, one was withdrawn and the third rejected. The fourth resolu- 
tion relating to co-operative credit societies was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 


Release of Hatikhel Prisoners 

Mr. HahibuUah Khan (Nationalist) moved that the Governor-in-Coimcil be pleased 
to release the Hathikhel prisoners convicted in connection with the incident of 
August 1930, in which a large number of persons, including Captain Asheroff, were 
killed. 

The Nationalist members, including Messrs, Pir Baksh and Khuda Baksk as well as 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan and Rai Sahib Meharchand Khanna, supported the 
resolution, while Maulvi Bur Baksh withdrew his amendment, and associated him- 
self with the mover. It was stated that only five out of the 38 persons convicted 
in connection with the incident were now in prison, and that this was a fit case for 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy whicn would soothe the whole of Bannu 
l^rritory Moreover, in the action that was then resorted to, the people had been 
punished and a magnanimous gesture now would not be out of place. 
I have great faith in the magnanimity of the Government”, said Mr,! Habibullah, 
‘and I appeal to the Government to forget and forgive.” 

Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, giving the history of the incident, said that while 
a platoon of military under Capt. Asheroff were drawn up at a hamlet to reinforce 
the police, a large kshker who were armed with rifles, advanced and opened fire on 
Capt. Asheroff’s men, resulting in nine soldiers being killed and ten being wounded. 
Capt. Asheroff himself was killed. It was not an unarmed non-violent crowd as had 
been alleged, but the following of two ring-leaders who were openly inciting the 
trans-border tribes to rise against the British Government. The condemned persons 
had been convicted of murder, and they were not political prisoners in any sense 
of the terra. The Finance Member said that he was then an Executive Officer of 
the district and he had personally told Captain Asheroff not to open fire unless 
provocation was offered. There was no proof to bear out the suggestion that Capt. 
Asheroff had gone and pulled the beard of Mullah Abdul Qadir, while the latter 
was addressing a gathering of non-violent Congressmen. On the other hand, Capt 
Asheroff’s men were first fired upon by the Mullah’s men, who were intent on mur- 
der. As a further proof of the temper of the crowd, Mr. Gidney stated that an 
attempt was just then made to murder the Political Officer. These were fired upon 
while proceeding in a car, 

Mr. Habibullah Khan, replying to the debate, maintained that it was a crowd of 
non-violent Congressmen who haef no intention of bringing about armed insurrection. 
The Government had been gravely misinformed. They should release the remaining 
prisoners, if for no other reason, because they were convicted by a jirga under the 
Frontier Regulation without a proper judicial trial. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost without a division. 

Water Supply to Teri Country 

Speaking on his resolution asking for an adequate water supply for Teri country, 
Na^b Bax Muhammad Khan described how the villagers there had sometimes to 
walk as many as ten miles to fetch water so that in one trip they had to 
traverse about twenty miles for a small supply of water, spending nearly eight 
hours daily in its collection. He claimed that his tribe was one of the brightest 
jewels of the British Crown and if the benign Government could not extend to them 
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the amenities of railways and canals, they could at least bring within their reach 
the heavenly blessing of pure water. 

Nawab muxaffar Khan gave his experiences and counselled self-help through 
local channels and private efforts in the first instance, a suggestion which was 
assailed by Nationalist members as the philosophy of text books. They declared 
that they were hardly in a position to help themselves. 

Mr. Burket and Mr. Qidney, on behalf of the Government, observed that the 
question had long been under the consideration of the Government and experiments 
were in hand to find out the moat economical means of supplying water to the 
Teri country. The great difficulty was of course money, but they assured the 
House that there was every possibility of their plans maturing this year. 

Expansion of Co-operative Credit 

Several members supported Khan Ohulam Haider Khan's resolution in favour 
of opening co-operative credit societies and extending the system throughout the 
province. 

Mr. Ilopkinson, Secretary, Transferred Departments however uttered a note of 
warning that in this sphere more haste meant less speed, as had been the experience 
of most other provinces throughout India. He said that these co-operative institutions 
should be carefully nurtured and watched and the Frontier should guide itself from 
the experience of other provinces. 

27th. MAY Budget session of the Council 1 concluded .to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Ohulam Haider Khan's resolution in favour of starting co-operative 
credit societies in the districts where they have not yet been started and 
increasing their number where they already exist, was accepted by the Government, 
and it was passed without any opposition. 

Mr. Hopkinson reiterated that any hasty advance in Co-operative effort wa« 
fraught with the danger of the movement itself receiving a serious setback from 
which it might take long to recover. The experience of others was before them. As 
the movement was essentially based on self-help, it was necessary that there should 
bo as little official interference in the work of these societies as possible. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

Another resolution which was passed without opposition, was that moved by Mr. 
Habibullah Khan recommending that immediate measures should be taken for 
making adequate provision for the construction of tanks and wells for the supply 
of drinking water in the barren tracts of the Hazara, Bannu, Kohat and D. I. Khan 
districts. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Pir Baksh (Nationalist) introduced a BUI to amend the Punjab Municipal Act 
1911 as applied to the North-West Frontier Province empowering Municipal 
Committees to prohibit by notice the keeping of brothels or the residence of public 
prostitutes in the Municipal areas. The Bill sought to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with a notice of such prohibitions. 

Mr. Pir Baksh traced the history of the agitation against prostitution in the Frontier 
culnainating in the resort to direct action in Bannu and Kohat and said that 
Section 152 of the Punjab Municipal Act was a great obstacle in the way of the 
municipalities, dealing with this social curse. Lengthy trials and the difficulty of 
adducing direct evidence of prostitutions were other difficulties to meet which ha 
had provided for summary trials and the eligibility of evidence regarding the repu- 
tation of the accused. 

The Finance Member described these provisions as taking a leaf out of the Ordi- 
nances to which he supposed the mover strongly objected. 

Maulvi Nur Baksh raised the point that tinkering with the Indian Evidence Act 
the Criminal Procedure Code in a provincial enactment was hardly permissible. 
He was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill but public interest demanded 
that it should be circulated for eliciting opinion on its provisions and he tWefore 
its circulation. This was support^ by the Government. 

Ml*: Hopkinson said that the Government hesitated to break new ground in 
aspect of social legislation, except in matters of urgent importance. While the 
Government was always eager to take public opinion with it, it had no mind to 
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outstrip it. Because the Government supported the motion for circulation, it should 
not therefore be supposed that the Government was opposed to measures of social 
reform. The Government’s object was to allow public opinion to crystallise on this 
issue and circulation would not entail a delay of more than four months. 

Mr. Khuda Baksh opposed the amendment and he was supported by BTian 
Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, who suggested that if an improvement was all that 
was desired, the Bill might be referred to a select committee. 

The Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum appealed to the Nationalist benches not to 
think that the Government was composed of reactionaries opposed to progress of any 
kind. 

The amendment was put and carried, after a division had been claimed. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

The debate on Mr. Hahihullah' s resolution followed the lines of that on Nawab 
Baz Muhammad Khan of Teri’s, only the conditions in some of the districts 
affected by his resolution were described as worse than in Teii. 

Maulvi Nur Bakhsh declared that people had sometimes to migrate from their 
villages bag and baggage, because water could not be obtained for miles and miles 
around. In addition to this hardship, they had also to go without schools and 
hospitals, because these could not exist unless there was sufficient water for all. 

Rai Hahib Rochiram observed that serious diseases which kept the people bed- 
ridden for years were prevalent in these tracts owing to scarcity of water, which 
when available at all was muddy and germ-laden. 

Mr. Thompson, Revenue Commissioner, gave a sympathetic reply and said that the 
Government was doing everything it could to alleviate the distress arising from 
scarcity of water, but it would take sometime before the Government’s plans were 
put into execution. 

High School For Girls in Peshawar 

Mr. Meharchand Khanna moved a resolution urging the establishment of a High 
School for girls in Peshawar. He complained that the N. W. F. Government was 
not spending on female education even a fraction of what the Punjab was spending, 
and it was high time that the Government opened a high school for girls at 
Peshawar. 

Sardar Baja Singh supported the resolution. Maulvi Nur Baksh withdrew his 
amendment in order to facilitate its easy passage. The resolution, however, could 
not be put for want of time, and a large number of people who were watching the 
debate, were disappointed. 

The Budget Session then concluded. 
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Sardar 

94. Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Punjab Municipal Amend, bill 

Th« spssion of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 

25th. FEBRUARY, 1932 with Choudhuri Shahabuddin in the chair. The attendance 
was full. After new members had taken the oath of allegiance, questions concerning 
local interests were answered by the official members. The reports of the select 
committees on the Pu7ijah Service Commissioyi Bill and on the Punjab Nurses' 
Registration hill were presented to the House. 

The Hon'ble Dr Gokulchand Naro^rg, Minister for Local SelhGovernment next 
moved that the Punjab Municipal {Amendment) Bill, which was introduced in the 
last session of the Council, be referred to a select committee, consisting of twelve 
members. Dr. Narang, giving the reasons for its reference to a select committee, 
said that he would welcome suggestions and amendraonts which would occur to 
members in the select committee and that the amendments would receive his best 
consideration. 

There was a hot discussion over the selection of members to the select committee. 
Some more names were suggested to be added to the list of members mentioned by 
the mover. 

At this stage, Sir Ileyiry Craik said the number of members on a select com- 
mittee should be as few as x^ossible. Otherwise, there would be a burden in these 
days of stringency. 

After some discussion, nine more names were added, out of which six would be 
local members, who would not get any travelling allowance. 

The Council at this stage adjourned till the 29th instant. 

Eevival of Middle School Examination 

29th. FEBRUAR Y : — The Council discussed to-day Mr. E* Maya Das a resolution 
recommending the Government to rescind the Education department’s circular 
directing the reinstitution for Anglo- vernacular schools of an examination equivalent 
to the previous Middle School examination, success in which is prescribed a8 
obligatory for promotion to IX class. The mover said that this examination was 
abandoned in 1904 as it was then found that the minds of teachers and the pupils 
were constantly fixed on passing examinations rather than on study. The circular 
Bays that the introduction of this examination would lessen the number of failures 
at the matriculation stage. The speaker said than at the matriculation stage already 
the percentage of failures were much less than at the Intermediate or the B. A. 
stage. The proposal would unnecessarily burden the students' minds, put more ex- 
penditure on parents, and discourage education after class VIII. 

The resolution was supported by members from all sides of the house. No 
Bpeaker opposed it except the Director of Public Instruction Mr. Anderson^ who 
said that the main object of introduction of the proposed examination was to reduce 
the number of failures at the matriculation standard, which were due to too many 
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roraotion in the earlier classes. There was no undue strain on boys, as all English 
oys underwent an examination at that stage, and the expenditure was not more 
than Rs. 7 after seven years’ educational career. 

Budget for 1932-33 


that the final accounts of the previous year showed revenue receipts of 85 lakhs 
below the eslirnated. Instead of the current year opening with a credit balance of 32 
lakhs, it actually opened with a deficit balance of 10 lakhs. As the result of enor- 
mous remissions of land revenue and iibiana, totalling 159 lakhs, and also the fall in 
receipts under other heads, the actual revenue for the current year was now expec- 
ted to be cror<-8 less than the budget estimate. Total reduction of expenditure in 
the current year pfi'eeted by economu'S had been 108^4 lakhs gross, or 81 lakhs net. 

During the current year, capital expenditure estimated at 215 lakhs had been 
reduced to 192 lakhs. The whole of tliis would have to bo met from borrowing 
except 14 lakhs representing excess of recoveries over out-goings in the Provincial 
Loan Account. 

Turning to the prospects for the year beginning 1st April next, Sir Henry Craik 
said that the schedule of new expenditure had Ix'en reduced considerably bdow the 
modest figure of last year, from 40 to 24^4 lakhs of which only 5 lakhs was really 
new expenditure, the remainder being merely for Establishment. The total expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue had been redin*e(i to 982 lakhs, being the lowest since 
the reforms except the year 1923-24. The revenue estimate had been formed midway 
between the normal year and the worst possible year hitherto experienced. The gap 
between these two figures w'as slightly over a erore and a half and a carefully 
considered estimate of individual departments came to a figure under all ordinary 
heads of 1,038 lakhs, which was about three quarters higher than the actual 
revenue of the current year. If this amount would be realised, there would be a 
surplus over expenditure of 5G lakhs to which would be added 27 lakhs for extraordi- 
nary receipts. Capital account had been estimated at 159 lakhs as against 192 lakhs 
for the current year. This expenditure would be met by borrowing save to the extent 
of 14 lakhs. 

Turning to the report of the Revenue Sources Committee he observed : “No*really 
consideralile addition to our revenue can be expected within the present limited field 
for provincial taxation even if the time were opportune for the imposition of fresh 
provincial taxation.’’ Finally he said : ‘^A tentative forecast of revenue and ex- 
penditure prepared by the Finance Department for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 
seems to show that even without allowing for any further expansion in one nation- 
building activities, it will take us five years of slow recovery to wipe out the accu- 
mulatea revenue deficit of 152 lakhs.” 

Protection Against Molestation Bill 

4th, MARCH By 42 against 2l votes the Council referred to a select committee 
to-day Mr. Faix Mahomed's Punjab Protection Against Molestation Bill, which is 
based upon the Intimidation Ordinance of 1930 and punishes. all offences under it, up 
to six months or with a fine or both, for two years after the passage of the Bill. 

The mover said that picketing w’as accentuating communal feelings and therefore 
he thought it his duly to i)revent the evil. 

Mr. Narendranath said that as the Civil Disobedience Movement was not 
strong in this province there was hardly any necessity for enacting such a bill. 

Pandit Nanakcha7id naid that the Government apparently did not need 
this measure. H<3 did not understand w^hy the Bill was brought forward. 

Mr. Shah Mahomed said that under the provisions of the Bill, the police 
could arrest persons promiscuously for even whispering to others to take to 
Swadeshi. Khah Bahadur Din Mahomed said that the bill would affect the sale of 
Swadeshi goods. 

The Legal Remembrancer said that there were no provisions in the Bill which 
were foreign to a similar law which once existed in England. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani said that the Council would be doing a very grave disservice 
to the Government, by putting the Bill on the statute book. 

Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Chhoturanij while opposing the giving of powers to the 
police, suggested that the Bill be leferred to a select committee to report by the 7th 


In presenting the budget to the Council on the 3rd. MARCH, Sir Henry Craik, 
lance member, painted a depressing picture of the provincial finances. He said 
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MtT next. He thought that if the Civil Disobedience Movement died out, then the 
Bill could be dropped, otherwise the House would proceed with it. 

Mr. Mohammad Sadiq said that the Bill was a wild cat, designed to devour 
the bird of freedom. Under its provisions, a father could be jailed for asking his sou 
to go to school. 

Mr. Mukandlal Puri said that he was informed that the Government of India 
was seriously considering the bringing forward of all Ordinances in the form of a Bill 
before the Assembly. So, why not wait for that occasion ? 

Mr. Faix Mahomed, replying to the debate, referring to those who attributed 
motives, said that those who were guilty, thought others to be so. As regards the 
necessity for the Bill, he thought that if he did not introduce it people would think 
that while the Viceroy was issuing Ordinances to restore peace, Indians were doing 
uothing. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

lOih. MARCH :-~When the Council re-assembled to-day for voting Government 
demands for grants a surprising development occurred. 

Mr. Mukandlal Puri moved that the Budget presented by the Government was 
most ambiguous and quite contrary to the usual practice. He expressed his inability 
to table any “cut” motion in the absence of detailed figures. The President called 
upon the Government to explain. 

Sir Henry Craik, Finance Member, said that it was done as several members in 
1930 had complainea that the budget was too lengthy. This question should not be 
ti^en at this stage, he suggested, as it would lead to the wastage of a lot of time 
and money. 

Beveral non-oflSeial members pressed for detailed information and asked for 
the adjournment of the House in order to enable the Government to supply full 
details. The motion was rejected, as all the official and nominated members were 
against the proposal. 

After this. Mr. Nanakchand moved for half an 'hour’s adjournment, which was 
accepted by the House. 

During the adjournment non-official members decided that instead of an adjourn- 
ment for two or three weeks, a week’s adjournment should be oved. 

When the House re-assembled Mr. Chhoturam moved that the House be adjourn- 
ed from the l4th to 21st. during which time the House should be supplied with the 
necessary information, 

Tlie President at this stage said that as days for discussing the budget were 
fixed by the Governor, he would communicate the views of the House to him and 
the decision thereon would be conveyed to the House the next day. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the Government, a committee of four non-official 
members was formed in order to seek from the Government the particular informa- 
tion wanted by the members from time to time. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Government demand for ^'Land 
Bevenue”. 

Mr. C, H Chhoturam moved that tfhe 'grant be reduced by R8,.73,4C0 by bring- 
ing the post of Director of Land Records under reduction. 

On an assurance given by the Chief Secretary, that as much reduction as possible 
would be made m this connection, the mover withdrew his motion. 

llfh. MARCH : — Speeches pointing to the deplorable condition of the Punjab Zamin- 
dars were made to-day in the Council which passed the first token cut in the land revenue 
grant. The Government spokesman, Mr. Calvert, financial commissioner, said the 
Government was doing what it possibly could to give relief to the zamindars who 
were hit by the world-wide slump. Thereafter the land revenue demand was 
granted. A cut of one Iskh in excise demand to press the Government for economy 
ID the department and another token cut against patwariea' record inspection fee 
were defeated. 

14th, MARCH The grants in respect of forests (Rs. 1,368,600), forest capital 
expenditure (Rs. 4,067,000), registration (Bs. 74,3(X), and irrigation (Rs. 8,952.900) 
were voted to-day by the Council without any cuts. Several cuts were moved in 
respect of these grants but were either rejected or withdrawn. 

On a token cut moved by Khan Bahadur Mian Mahomed Hayat Qureshi in the 
Irrigation Demand, to protest against the high water rates, the mover argued that 
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when the price level had abrunk and the economic distress had overpowered the 
zatnindars, a cut in rates was most essential. 

Baja Narendranath said that the water-rate should be fixed at such a level that 
every poor peasant would be able to pay it. When the rates of all commodities had 
fallen down, why were the Government maintaining the old rates ? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh said that the Punjab was an agricultural province, and it 
was more hardly hit than the other part of India, there being no industry in the 
province. The prices of commodities had fallen. The present circumstance showed 
that the prices would not rise in the near future. The future price of wheat was 
likily to be less than it was at present. It would be impossible for the zemindar to 
meet both ends. 

Mr. Nanakchavd Pandit said that excepting a few big landlords, the zemindars 
were ready to part with their land, as they could not pay the land revenue aud the 
water-rate. 

17th. MARCH i—The Government policy for recruitment to Government posts 
was enunciated by Mr. G. C, Qarhet, Chief Secretary, in the Council to-day when 
communal matters again loomed large during cu 8 on demands for grants. 

Mr. E. Mayadas (Christian) moved another cut to point out the smallness of 
the number in the Irrigation Department of those communities that were stated in 
the census returns as “others”. 

Hindu members urged a statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
appointments. 

Mr. Oarbet, Chief Secretary, said ‘‘others” communities in the Punjab represented 
3.6 per cent only, including 2 per cent Christians and Jains, Buddhists and Parseea. 
As regards recruitment to the Punjab Government Secretariat, as long as the candi- 
date, who from his family record could be trusted with secret files, was availablo 
and was efficient, that was about all the Government looked for. Christian represen* 
tation among the Engineers in the Irrigation Department was 11.1 per cent and 
among Deputy Collectors was 2.7 per cent. A general principle was followed by 
the Government in recruitment to Government posts and 50 per cent of the recruit* 
ment was given to Muslims and 50 per cent to non-Muslims. Of the latter 50 per 
cent was given to Sikhs and 33 per cent to others. The speaker pointed out how 
difficult it was to regulate the proportion of representatives of communities* des- 
cribed as “Others”, but he assured them that the Government would make an 
endeavour to keep an allotment scheme in view when making new appointmeuis. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jofiprasad moved a token cut to protest against the method of recruitment 
in the Irrigation Department, particularly against the circular issued in ihe 
Department to the effect that, during the retrenchment in the temporary establish- 
ment, Muslims should be spared because of the paucity of Muslims in the perma- 
nent establishment. 

Captain Sikandar Bayat Khan, Kevenue Member, said the Mahomedans were 
much less in proportion to others in the permanent establishment. Therefore, it was 
only just and fair that steps should be taken to safeguard their interests. 

The Hindu members urged the Government to state the definite policy, which they 
were following in recruitment for posts and objected to efficient men being debarred 
from public services, due to their belonging to particular communities. 

The Muslim members demanded that in view of the importance and largeness of 
their community as compared with other communities in the Punjab, more posts 
should in justice be held by Muslims. The cut was rejected without a division. 

18th. MARCH : — That Financial Commissioners were remnants of the old bureta- 
eratio form of government and these posts should be abolished were among the 
srguments put forwaid by the supporters of Mr. Allah Dadkhan*s, motion in the 
Council to-day urging a lakh of rupee^i cut in general administration demand. 

Mr. Allah Dadkhan said that in 19J6 there was only one Financial Commissioner 
but since rhe intro lucr.ion of reforms, two posts of Financial Commissioners have been 
created. Government has ignored the recommendation of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee to abd.sh one post. 

Mr. Corbettf Chief Secretary, said that there were three Financial Commissioners 
before reform and a third post had been abolished following the taking over of the 
Income-tax Department by the Government of India. The Punjab Retrenchment 
Committee had undoubtediy recommended the abolition of the post of one FmaaoitI 
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CommiMioner, but Government who had more expert knowledge on the point, 
thought that abolition was not advisable. The elected members attacked Govern- 
ment for not touching the high salaried posts and giving untenable excuses for 
retaining them. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, enumerated the various duties of the 
Financial Commissioner, including executive judicial and advisory. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit said the post of Financial Commissioner was a remnant 
of the old bureaucratic form of government and was an obstacle in bringing about 
the reduction in the salaries of many high paid ofhcers. For exumple, when they 
approached the President for a cut in his salary, he pointed out to the high 
salaries of ministers and when the ministers and executive councillors were 
approached they pointed out the officers working under them namely, the Financial 
eJommissioners and others. 

Mr, Miles hying, second Financial Commisssioner, said he could not understand 
why some members thought that one post of P'inancial C^ommissioner was superfluous. 
Did they see one of the Commissioners loitering about during otflee hours or sleeping 
in office? He hid no doubt that they did waste two months of thiur every year 
flitting in the Oiuncil when they could have been touring about and doing useful 
work giving advice. But that wastage of time was not due to their fault. 

Sir tlenry Craik said this reduction of a hw thousand rupees monthly wns not 
teal economy as ihe provincial re venue would lose much more by the abolition of 
this post rather than gain as the Financial Commissiouf^rs brought three-fifths 
of the revenue. The Punjab financial po-ntion was envied by almost all provinces 
and the financial position of the Punjab was due to a wonderful irrigation system 
which was designed by the Financial Commissioners. 

The motion was rejected, 25 voting for and 42 against it. 

Cut in Ministers’ Salaries 

2Brd. MAEOE : — A storm followed the use of a Persian couplet of the poet 
Sheikh Sadi, in the Council to-day, by a non-official member during the debate on 
a motion for a c«it in the Minister’s alaries. 

Mr. Habibullah moved a cut to reduce the Ministers’ salaries (which after a ten 

per cent reduction stood at Rs. 4,500) to Rs. 3,0<,X). He said that the cut was not 

for censuring the MinistiTS. but was merely intended as a measure of economy. 

Several Moslem speakers sujiported the mover, criticising the Ministers’ “easy 
office-hours”, and pointing out the economic condition of the province. 

Hindu members opposed the “cut,” but suggested that the question should be 

handled in such a way that the Ministers might be induced voluntarily to reduce 

their salaries. 

The Ministers did not participate in the debate, but Sir Henry Craik Finance 
Member, opposing the ‘‘cut”, said that in the interest of good government, the 
Ministers’ salaries should be sufficient to attract the best type of persons. It would 
be very regrettable if the Governor apfiroached members to become Ministers and rhe 
offer wms n fused. The Ministers’ salaries did not, carry the privileges of Government 
service in the shape of leave, pensions, and provident fund, and the Minister had 
greater responsibility than most of the Government servants. Reduction motions 
had been brought three times in the Council, and such morions acted as a 
Damocles’ sword over the Ministers’ heads. The best course for the Council would 
bo to reduce the salaries of the Ministers to be appointed in the future Councils. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Local Belf-Govcrnment Minister, Dr. Ookulchand Narang^ then rose to 
protest against the eoujdet used by Mr. Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana, which Dr. 
Narang said, meant that when the eountry was burning, the Ministers who had no 
sense of honour were rolling in luxury. This cast a reflection not only on the 
Ministers but on the Government M» mbers and was an expression that nobody could 
use ouisiile the House. He obj<ctcd to the abuse of his privilege by a member. 

The Minitter for Education, Mr, feroxe Khan Noon, angrily pointed out that on 
a similar occasion previously, the President had foiced a remaik to be withdrawn, 
twtniy-four hours after the debate was over. 

After consultation with the Council Secretary, the President called upon Mr. 
Dauhana to withdraw the remark. 

Mr, DauHana refused to withdraw the remark, on the ground that the meaning 
of the couplet was not that which Dr. Naraug aflsumed. 
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The President and other membera, who claimed to have read Persian, said that th« 
coupiiit wm likely to be interpreted in an objectionable manner. 

Mr Zafarullah pointed out that the Becretary of State for India had used the 
terra in the Cofnrnons, “Dojrs bark, but the caravan passes on” and asked whether 
the couplet used by Mr. Daultana could not be allowed as parliraentary language, 
in the snme manner. 

The President however differed, and called upon Mr. Daultana to withdrew the 
couplet. Mr. Daultana, while disagreeing with the other meaning, withdrew the 
couplet. 

24th. M ARCH With the exception of three rupees which were^cut from ‘the land 
revenue, canal, water rates and (^ouncil secretariat demands, the whole of the Budget 
was passed to-day by guillotine. Demands for ‘police and jails’ were not reached. 

A censure motion by a token cut to protest against the policy of the Minister of 
Local S'‘lf-G'>v(‘rnment for' appointing executive officers in municipalities faih'd. 

Mr. Mayadas withdrew his resolntion urging the withdrawal of the Education 
departments circular announcing that from next yeur a public examination would 
be held at the stage of Anglo-vernacular middle class, following an assurance of the 
Education Minister that the circular would not he enforced and he would submit 
the whole proposal for consideration by the Education Sub-Committee, 

The Government next accepted Mr. Alukandlal Puri's resolution urging that those 
MuKhabi (untouchable) Sikhs who did not follow the profession of scavengers should 
not be made to clean laterines when in jail. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

THE APRIL MAY SESSION 

Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill 

28th, APRIL : — The April-May session of the Council commenced at Lahore with 
the Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill spuisorcd by Hon. Dr. Ookulchand Narang. 
Minister for Local Self-Government, The Bill sought to increase Government control 
ovrr manieipaliiies in the Punjab through Government offici ala, including the deputy 
commissioners, commissioners and the Local Government Board, with a view to 
enquire into the affairs of committees for ascertaining wheiher municipalities were 
being satisfactorily administered and also with a view to suspending or prohibiting the 
doing of acts in excess of the powers conferred on them by law or contrary to the 
interests of the public or likely to cause waste or damage to municipal funds or 
property or likely to lead to a breach of the peace or to encourage lawlessness or 
cause injury or annoyance. 

Dr, Narang presented to the House the report of the select committee on the Bill. 

Some members raised obj^^clions, firstly, on the ground that the report as presented 
was not the one which they had signed ; secondly, that it contained certain 
clauses which went beyond the scope of the bill ; and thirdly, that it suggested 
the raising of taxation for the maintenance of an inspectorate for inspecting munici- 
palities. After a lengthy discussion for over three hours the President upheld the 
objections and threw out the report. 

The President also held that when the meetings of a select committee concluded 
the select committee became defunct ; hence the bill could not be further proceeded 
with ; the only course was to introduce a fresh bill. 

On the motion of the Revenue Mt^mbcr, the House agreed to refer to a select 
committee a hill protecting certain wild animals. 

Molestation Bill 

5th, MAY: — The non-official measure Picketing and Molestation Bill, which pro- 
posed to penalise all forms of picketing and loitering was thrown out in the Council 
to-day by the President’s ruling. The author of the Bill, Mr. Faix 3/oAa mad, in trod need 
the report of the select committee which was characterised as illegal by Mr. Moban- 
lal who said that not only the Bill (report?) had not been signed by the committee 
members, but its contents were incorreet. Mr. Sale, legal remembrancer, who acted 
as secretary of the select committee, admitted that a blattk paper whereon were ob- 
tained the signatures of the members of the committee had been attached to the 
report which was, however, quite correct. 

The President ruled that the report was not properly signed. Therefore 
automatically the Bill was thrown out and a fresh Bill would hare to 
introduced, 
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KEDtrcTiON OP Crops Does and Railway Freight 

Cth, MAY:— Two resolutions were passed bv the Council to-day. The first 
recommended to the Government that all dues for the rabi crops of this year 
throughout the province be reduced by 50 per cent., and the second resolution 
recommended to the Government that an urgent represetitaiion be made to the Gov- 
ernment of India advocating the necessiiy for the reduction of railway freights on 
lood grains generally, and that an immediate reduction be made in respect of the 
food grams carried to the ports of Calcutta and Karachi, in particular. 

A gloomy picture of the economic condition of the agriculturists was painted by 
speaker after speaker, while discu-^smg the first resolution. Captain Sikandar Hayat 
Khafty Revenue Member, admitted the plight of the zamindars owing to the drop in 
the prices of the produce but pointed out that the enormous remissions granted 
totalled so far four and a half crores. The Government had, also, reduced the ex- 
penditure and were in favour of further remissions. The retrenchment Committee 
cad recommended a saving of Rs. 240 lakhs and the Government had already effected 
savings of two crores of rupees ; and further savings had been st ipped by the 
members themselves who urged the abandonment of that scheme of retrenchment for 
that. He opposed the resolution on the ground that it urged a uniform reduction 
of 50 per cent, and not a reduction accoroing to the extent of the distress in particular 
areas. The resolution was carried by 41 against 24 votes, 

Punjab Municipal Amend. Bill 

10th. MAY : — The Council referred to a select committee to-day the Muniepial 
Amendment Bill which aimed at better manicipal administration and a more judi- 
cious spending of the public money by municipal officers. It will be remembered 
that the bill was introduced in the Council last year and was thrown out by the 
President's ruling on April 28. 

This morning Dr. Qohulchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, in- 
troduced a fresn bill almost similar to that which emerged from the select committee 
and then moved for its reference to a select committee. 

The Hindu party supported the measure, while the Unionist Nationalist party, 
consisting mostly of Muslims aud almost entirely of rural members opposed the 
bill tooth and nail inter alia on the ground that the bill takes away the powers given 
to the people under the last reform. 

Mr, Marsden, secretary for Local Self-Government, said that there was no doubt 
that municipal administration in the Punjab was a failure. The auditors had com- 
plained to the Government that their objections were not being attended to and 
therefore there was no use in conducting audit in municipal accounts. The Govern- 
ment was being pestered with complaints by the people in and outside the province 
about the non-payment of bills by the municipalities and other matters. Another 
terrible evil in the municipalities was the deliberate dishonesty of the municipalities 
and there had been regrettable increase recently of embezzlement of municipal funds 
by the municipal staff. He gave innumerable instances in support of his allegations. 
Both the motions of Dr. Gokulchand Narang, firstly for the introductiou and 
secondly for reference to a select committee, were carried by an overwhelming 
majoriiy. Thereafter the leader of the Unionist Party said that as his party was in- 
adequately represented in the select committee the four members (out of 14) of hifl 
party would not serve on the commi.,tee. 

The President said that the House had elected 14 members and they had all ex- 

g ressed their willingness to serve on the committee. Tnerefore the only course for 
lem was to resign. 

Dr, Gokulchand Narang said that it was highly disrespectful to the House that 
the four members of the committee after they had accepted office should refuse to 
aerve. He however added that the remaining ten members were quite sufficient to 
car^ on the work of the committee. 

Earlier, the President characterised as a breach of privilege the action of certain 
members who had criticised in the press the ruliug of the President on the report of 
the seket committee on the Municipal Amendment Bill by which ruling the bill we* 
thrown out. 

The QounoU then adjourned sine die. 
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37. Babu Rajandhari Sinha 

38. Madlavi Saiyu) Muhammad 

Hafeez 

39. Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan 
Singh 

40. Babu Chandreshvar Prashad 
Narayan Sinha 


Nirsu Narayan Sinha 

41. Babu Maheshvari Prashad Na- 
rayan Deo. 

42. Babu Shrinandan Prashad 
Narayan Singh Sharma 

43. Babu Sardananda Kumar. 

44. Babu Ramasray Prashad Chau- 
dhuri. 

45. Babu Harekrishna Chaudhuri. 

46. Babu Sri Narayan Mahta, 

47. Babu Rameshvar Prasad Singh. 

48. Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar 
Hussain. 

49. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muham- 
mad Hussain. 

50. Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab 
Khan. 

51. Mr. Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza. 

52. Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad 
B ux Chaudhuri. 

53. Maulavi Abdul Aziz Khan. 

54. Babu Kalya n Singh. 

55. Babu Kdnja Bihari Chandra. 

56. Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra 
Sinha. 

57. Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh. 

58. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Ray. 

59. Rai Bahadur Laksh^dhar 
Mahanti 

60. Babu Godavaris Misra 

61. Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra 

62. Babu Brajamohan Panda 

63. Babu Radharanjan Das 

64. Babu Birabar Narayan Chan- 
dra Dhir Narendra 

65. Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 

66. Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 

67. Babu Jagannath Das 

68. Babu Nikunja Kishore Das 

69. Babu Harihar Da.s 

70. Babu Radha Prasad Sinha 

71. Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 

72. Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

73. Babu Badri Narayan Singh 

74. Rai Bahadur ^Laohhmi Prasad 
Sinha 

75. Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 

76. Chaudhuri ^Muhammad Nazirul 
Hasan 

77. Babu Shib Chandra Singh 
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78. 

79. Babu 'Ramanugrah Narayan 
Singh 

80. Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh. 

81. Babu Srikrishna Prashad. 

82. Maulavi Khalilur Rahman. 

83. Maulayi Muhammad Abdul 
Ghani. 

84. Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad 
Shafi. 

85. Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz. 

86 . Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 
man. 

87 . Maulavi Abdul Wadood. 

88. ^' AULAVi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

89. Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq 

90. Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil. 

91. Babu Rajeshvari Prashad 

93 . Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi. 
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93. Babu Bishundko Narayan 
Singh. 

94. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

95. Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath. 

96. Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 
Chowdry. 

97. Raja Bahadur Harihar Pras- 
had Narayan Singh. 

98. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 
Sahay. 

99. Babu Lalita Prashad Chau- 

DHURI. 

100. Babu Radha Mohan Sinha. 

101. Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo. 

102. Babu Shyam Narayan Singh 

103. Mr Kamaldhari Lall. 

104. Babu Jogendra Mohan Singha. 

105. Rai Bahadur Haldhar Pra 
sad Singh. 
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The B. & 0. Legislative Council 

The winter session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Coancil commenced at 
Patna on the 15th, FEBRUARY 1932. The President congratulated Sir Jsmes. 
Sifton on his appointment as the Governor of the Province and Mr. J. T. Whitty 
on his appointment as a member of His Excellency’s Executive Council 
Members representing the Opposition and Muslims associated themselves with the 
President’s observation, 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha introduced a Bill to amend the Local Self* 
Government Act. He also moved for consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. O. E. Owen moved an amendment, and the Bill was allowed to be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. 

16th. FEBRUARY i-lSon-ofUcisd legislative business was transacted in the 
Council to-day, Mr. Kalyan Singh's motion for reference of the Chota-Nagpur Tenure* 
holders Rent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee was rejected. The 
mover explained that the ra^'asure was designed to provide relief to part-owners of 
permanent tenures by having their accounts separately made up. The Government 
opposed the measure on the ground that it would affect landlords adversely and 
would be unworkable. 

Budget For 1932-33 

17th. FEBRUARY :*-*lnixodnc\\m the Budget for 1932-33 in the Council to-day, the 
Hou. the Raja of Kanika, Finance Member said that last year he estimated the opening 
balance of the province for 1931-32 to be Rs. 90 lakhs, of which Rs. 41 lakhs would 
be ordinary balance. Actually, the opening balance was Rs 81>4 lakhs. 

Regarding the prospects of the next year the Finance Member said that it had 
seemed best to assume that the general condition would be no better in 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32, but they would not be worse. The actual figure taken for the 
total revenue budget was just over Rs. 5 crores. After allowing a saving of Bs. 20 
lakhs on account of the temporary *‘cut” in pay, and the effect of the retrenchmenta 
already put into force, it was found necessary to reduce the expenditure by Rs, 30 
lakhs more, in order to balance the budget. As a result of the proposals of the 
Retrenchment Committee, savings to the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs in the budget 
estimates were indicated and the consequent Govern meat orders thereon for a saring 
of Bi. 21 lakhs were embodied in the budget. 
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Apart from certain activities of the Medical and Public Health Departments, the 
declaration of war by the Congress rendered it essential to provide for the continu- 
ance of the temporary police forces and for the provision of quarters to the mounted 
military police force at Jamshedpur. The total cost of the new schemes amounted to 
about Ks. lakhs. There remained, therefore, a gap of Rs. 11 lakhs to be 
bridged before the budget would be balanced. Ks, lakhs of this amount was 
found by further pruning the budget, by a ten per cent cut in the primary educa- 
tion grants and by a reduction by 1^ lakhs in the provision made for distributing 
among local bodies the proceeds of the motor tax, and by a further cut of one lakh 
of rupees in the Reserved Departments. 

The budget had been balanced, and they had been able to introduce a surplus 
budget. It provided for Ra. 299 lakhs expenditure charged to revenue, and would 
give them a closing balance of Rs. 30 lakhs, which was just Rs. 3 lakhs better 
than the opening balance. There would be Rs. 26 lakhs for the famine relief fund, 
Rs. 3X lakhs for road subventions, and Rs. 62,000, ordinary balance. The revenue 
expenditure in Bihar and Orissa in 1929-30 and 1930-31 was ]U8t over Rs. 6 crores, 
while in 1932-33 it would be just under Rs. 5 crores, showing a reduction of Rs. 1 
crore or one-sixth of the expenditure, which was no mean result, considering the 
poverty of the province. 


The Monghyr (Tarapur) Firing 

18lh, FEBRUARY the Council, today, replying to a short-notice question by 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Mr. M G. Hellett, Chief Secretary, made the following 
statement regarding the recent riot in Monghyr district : — 

“Detailed reports have now been received regarding the attack on the district 
magistrate and the police at Tarapur police station, in south Monghyr. 

•‘Early on the morning of Feb. 15th the superintendent of police received informa- 
tion by a special messenger that a Congress procession would be taken out and a 
meeting held at Tarapur with the object of hoisting tbc Congress flag over the police 
station building. Notices had in fact been posted in siweral villages intimating that 
on Feb. 15 there would be an attack on Government buildings throughout the coun- 
try and that on the same day the Congress flag would be hoisted on the thana 
buildings. The superintendent of police arranged for additional police to be sent to 
Tarapur and himself went there with the district magistrate. 

**On their arrival there at about 1-30 p.m. they found all quiet, but they noticed 
in the hat which was held that day an unusual proportion of men in the prime of 
life, many of whom carried sticks and lathis. At about 3-45 p.m. the superinten- 
dent of police who was working in the dak bungalow heard a noise coming from the 
direction of the thana and he went there at once and found six volunteers carrying 
flags about to enter the thana compound supported by a large mob of about 4,000. 
He warned them to disperse, but they paid no attention, and as it was necessary to 
prevent their entering the thana compound he personally led a lathi charge 
and succeeded in pushing the mob back somewhat and arrested three volunteers. 

“The mob immediately began to attack three sides with brickbats and lathis, several 
of the police party, including the superintendent of police, receiving injuries. They 
were forced back into the thana compound when they were joined by the district 
magistrate who had forced his way with some difficulty through the outskirts of the 
crowd to the thana. The mob was at this time only 13 yards from the thana 
building, but the district magistrate and the superintendent of police went forward 
at considerable personal risk to warn them to disperse. They were greeted with a 
shower of brickbats, one of which bit the magistrate on the right leg. He went 
back to the thana and made a further attempt to warn the crowd to disperse, but it 
was impossible for him to do anything owing to the intense volleys of brickbats 
which smashed the door of the building. Realising the seriousness of the situation, 
he then fired two rounds with his pistol, but this had no effect. Six rounds were 
then fired by the constables, but this also did not make the crowd withdraw. As 
the crowd was surrounding the thana, the magistrate undertook the defence of the 
southern side, while the superintendent defended the western and northern sides. 
Firing, which was personally controlled by the two officers, went on for abont 10 
minutes, 70 rounds altogether being fired. But it was not till some leaders had been 
killed that the crowd began to disperse. One of them was in fact shot when he was 
leading reinforcements from the hat ground, and another when trying to break down 
the compound wall 
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‘Immediately the crowd began to disperse, firing ceased, though the crowd still 
showed signs of reorganising. The magistrate and the superintendent of police 
again' warned the crowd to disperse and drew attention to the fact that some of 
their number had already been killed and injured as a result of this attack. The 
crowd then slowly dispersed. 

“An attack was also made on the servants of the magistrate in the dak bungalow, 
but the mob desisted from this attempt on one of the servants firing a gun. 

“Both the officers then took steps to bring in the dead and wounded and despatch- 
ed a car to fetch the nearest doctor. By 7 p.m, first aid had been rendered to all 
wounded persons and they were depatched with a doctor to Monghyr. 

“The total casualties appear to be 8 dead and 5 injured. All those who were 
wounded were in the front rank and close to the thana. No boys have been injured. 
Two of those killed are reported to be prominent Congress workers of the locality. 
Eeinforcements of police arrived later from Bhagalpur and the superintendent maae 
arrangements for guarding the thana from further attack. In this he received assis- 
tance from the private secretary to Kumar Krishnanand Singh of Sultan ganj, who 
also undertook to visit the villagers in his area to deter the villagers from taking 
part in such demonstrations. 

“There is very little doubt that this attempt on the thana was concerted and 
organised beforehand, and it is fortunate that there was a sufiiciently large police 
force present to resist the attack. The magistrate and the superintenclent both show- 
ed great courage and restraint in a most dangerous situation and refrained from 
opening fire till it became absolutely necessary to save their lives and those of the 
men who were under their command, and controlled the firing efiectively. They also 
made prompt arrangements for the wounded.’’ 

Patna University Act. Amend. Bill 


Sir Mahomed Fakhruddm, Education Minister, then introduced a Bill to amend 
the Patna University Act and moved its reference to a select committee. In doing 
so he said that tne objects of the Bill were in the main three, namely^ to 
bring the Act up-to-date and into conformity with the present conditions, 
co-ordinate the work of the colleges of Patna and improve the constitution of the 
senate and the syndicate. When the Act was passed in 1917 the framers had in 
mind a university partly teaching and partly affiliating. But in fact the university 
had never been partly teaching and partly affiliating. It always had been an 
affiliating university and had left the business of teaching to colleges. Consequently, 
people of all shades of thought had long realised that either the University should 
be made partly teaching and partly affiliating or the Act should be brought in line 
with things as they were. Experience elsewhere had shown that the experiment of 
the mixed type of university, partly teaching and partly affiliating, was a failure. 
Realising this and other difficulties the University sent forward the present Bill which 
he had placed before the Council. 

Sir Sultan Ahm$d, formerly vice-chancellor of the University, who was specially 
nominated as an expert member, maintained that the Bill did not intend to do away 
with the provisions of post-graduate teaching by the university. The present Bill 
was decidedly an improvement and as such they should support it. There was the 
difficulty of finance regarding the proposal of a teaching university. If public 
opinion would demand it and there would be sufficient funds, let them by all means 
have a teaching university, but the present was not the time for it. 


Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said that by accepting the Bill they would be discard- 
ing the ideal of a teaching university for the sake of a few more seats for non-offici- 
als as proposed in this Bill. He appealed to the Minister to bring forward another 
compr^ensive Bill which would be acceptable to the people and in conformity with 
the national ideal, 

Mr. Fawcus, director of public instruction, replying to the criticism of the mem- 
bers pointed out that the mixed type of university as urged was a failure and the 
separation of arrangements for teaching of the post-graduate and graduate students 
would result in a very large expense. Besides the external colleges were emphatically 
opposed to any scheme involving difierential treatment between external and internal 
colleges. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was then adopted with- 
out division. 
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Demand for Reduction in Canal Rater 

22nd, FEBRUARY : — Reduction of the canal rates was the subject-matter of an 
important resolution discussed in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Rajandhari Sinha, the mover, ur^ed that the rates levied on the Sone canal 
be restored to the level which obtained before the last enhancement. His j>:round was 
that the cultivators were hard hit by the economic depression due to the fall in the 
prices of food grains and the Punjab and the United Provinces Governments had 
announced remissions in this direction. 

Messrs. Abdul Ohani and Oodavaris Misra moved amendments to include the 
Tirbeni and Orissa canals in the scope of the resolution. The other non-official 
members also joined in pleading the interests of the tenantry and asking for 
relief. 

The Raja of Kanika, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution and 
pointed out that the cultivators in the canal area were much better off than the general 
run of tenants. The proposal would result in the loss of revenue to Government to 
the extent of about eight lakhs which they could ill-afford to lose in the present 
financial position of the province. 

On a division being called the resolution was carried by 43 votes to 28. 

O TUER Resolutions 

A resolution demanding multiplication of the agricultural demonstration farms 
was withdrawn. In reply, the Government accepted the policy on increase of 
demonstration farms, but that owing to the financial stringency the policy could not 
be pushed forward. 

Another resolution for allowing the Paharis of Rajmahal, Bantal Parganas, to 
cultivate and sell Sabai grass without restriction was negatived. 

Criminal Court Judgments 

Rai Bahadur Lachou PrasaiVs resolution, asking the Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop the practice obtaining in criminal courts of delivering 
judgment on the last working day before long holidays so as not to deny the 
accused the right of moving hail petitions before the next higher authority without 
the least possible delay, was carried by 48 votes to 26. This was the second non- 
official victory. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they 
could not issue an executive order asking the magistrates not to deliver judgment 
on the days the courts were open. This would not the a proper thing to do. 

Civil Courts’ Vacation 

Maulvi Khalilur Rah/uan's resolution for closing the mofussil civil courts in 
summer for long vacation in conformity with the High Court vacation was rejected. 

Rent and Revenue Remission 

Mr. Godawaris Misra moved a resolution urging the remission for the current 
year of 25 per cent, rent and revenue in view of the present economic situation. 
The mover said the tenants of Orissa were suffering acutely owing to economic 
depression and were unable to pay the full quota of rent. Their existing economic 
position called for relief. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Dhar Mahanii moved an amendment excluding the 
permanently settled estates from the scope of the resolution. He said when only 
recently rent and revenue were enhanced by 25 per cent, as a result of fresh 
settlement, remission to the same extent for the year could not much affect the 
Government. 

The Hon. Mr, Whitty, on behalf of the Government, opposing the resolution, 
said they have had good crops on the whole during the last few years in all parts 
of the province and there was no distress in the sense in which the word was used 
32 years ago. What they have had to face now was really the scarcity of money. 
People who have had good crops and more than enough to eat have had the 
difficulty of selling the surplus so that they could buy other necessities of life and 
pay their rent and revenue. The proposal to reduce rent and revenue by 25 per 
cent, meant that the income of the Government was to be reduced by this amount 
and this could only be done if the provincial budget was balanced by reducing the 
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expenditure; to this amount or by increasing taxation. There !was hardly any scope 
for this drastic reduction in the budget when, due to financial stringency, tne 
administration was being carried on with the greatest difficulty with the present 
expenditure and any attempt to impose fresh taxation in order to give relief to 
landowners, who have had good and prosperous time in the past, would be highly 
resented. The Government were not unsympathetic and they knew very well that a 
sudden change of this nature was always difficult to meet, however great the 
prosperity which had produced it. Definite orders have been issued to the collectors 
to take into account the economic conditions in dealing with defaults and this was 
being done and particular cases of hardship were dealt with generously. 

On division tne resolution was rejected. 

Other Non«Official Eesolutions 

24th, FEBRUARY-- iTiai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Singh moved a resolution 
to-daylurging the appointment of a committee to inquire into and report on the 
causes of unemployment among educated young men in the Province and to suggest 
remedial measures. 

The Government spokesman pointed out that no useful purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a committee as it was a question of money, and the 
diCBculties were augmented by the financial stringency and economic depression. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 

The Council then discussed four more resolutions moved by Mr. Khalilur 
Rahman: (1) regarding the abolition of the system of recruitment of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of police for conducting prosecutions before lower criminal 
courts, and the employment of lawyers for the purpose, (2) the revision of the 
existing road cess assessment on the basis of the present prices of food grains, (3) 
changing the nomenclature of deputy and sub-deputy magistrates into assistant 
magistrates and assistant collectors, and that of subordinate judges and munsiffs 
into assistant judges, and (4) the recruitment of 25 per cent, of the total strength of 
subordinate judges direct from the bar. 

Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha and other non-official members supported those 
resolutions. The Government opposed them, pointing out the practical difficulties 
in the way of giving effect to such proposals. The resolutions were either withdrawn 
or rejected without a division. 

Govt. Policy Towards Congress 

7th, MARCH : — Voting on Budget grants which commenced to-day gave occasion 
to discuss the Government’s f policy towards the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
The debate was raised by Mr. Srikrishna Prashad who moved a token cut in 
the provision for the Executive Council to discuss the methods adopted by the 
reserved side of the Government in dealing with the Congress movement with 
special reference to the police activities. Though he recogiiized that desperate 
actions and circumstances called for desperate measures and the situation in Bengal 
and the United Provinces might have necessitated strong measures, he thought the 
promulgation of all-India Ordinances was hardly justified. Jn Bihar, particularly, 
ne said things were ^uiet and the Government had not explained what Congress 
activities here necessitated the application of Ordinances. It was a mistaken policy 
to use force and resort so frequently to lathi charges by the police. Jf the Govern- 
ment wanted peace and to create respect for law and order, as they all wanted, the 
activities of the subordinate officers of the Government must be such as to create 
confidence in the public mind. He criticised the levy of additional police tax in 
several villages in Tarapur police station and asked why non-Congressmen in these 
villages v^ho had not defied the law should be taxed. l*he Government should be 
able to difl^erentiate between the guilty and the innocent. 

Explaining the Government policy in dealing with the *civil disobedience move- 
ment and the application of Ordinances, Mr. Whitty said the administration of 
Ordkances in the province had not interfered in any way with the every day 
life of law-abiding citizens and he was convinced that the great majority of people 
were delighted that Congress tyranny was past. Powers under the Ordinances 
were used with the greatest moderation and restraint and there was not a single 
instance of abuse, They had been efiective and almost the whole province was 
very quiet and peaceful, more so than it had been for a good long time past. 
Every member of the Government deplored as much as^any other ;member the lameut- 
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able loss of life which had taken place at Motihari, Tarapur, Monghyr district, and 
Sheohar, Muzaifarpur district but he believed not one step was taken at these 
places, not one shot was fired which could have been avoided and for eve^ action 
of the Government and the police the foolish and wicked policy of the CongresB 
was responsible. They could well realise the position, a tiny armed police force 
consisting of 20 to 30 men surrounded by an excited mob showering brickbat®, 
clods and stones and once the mob got to that stage, any moment it might get 
completely out of control, rush the police and beat them to death and burn down 
the police station. Faced with such difficult situations the magistrates in charge and 
the police had acted with restraint, courage and at great personal risk and also the 
forces under them. 

Regarding the employment of additional police, it was based on the principle 
that if people by their own misconduct rendered additional police necessary to secure 
law and order, they should be made to pay for tbern and they only employed the 
smallest number possible for shortest possible period. This principle was carried out 
in a reasonable way. Under these circumstances, if they condemned the Government 
and the police action, they would be doing a grave injustice which would make good 
government more difficult and tie their own hands most grievously when the province 
got autonomy in near future. 

Mr. 8achehida7ianda Smh.a, leader of the Opposition, said, at this stage, that no 
useful purpose, it seemed to him, could be served by discussing the justification or 
otherwise of the Ordinances. He asked the Government to have the allegation of 
police excesses made by the non-officials fully investigated and satisfy those who had 
Qoubts. Though the Government possessed a giant’s strength, he hoped they would 
not use it like a giant. 

Messrs. Rajandhari Sinha and Dwarkanath joined with the previous 
speaker in demanding a full inquiry by the higher authorities into the allegatioui 
made. 

Mr. Whitty replied it was not easy for the Government to make inquiries 
regarding vague allegadons. He would be perfectly willing to satisfy the 
non-official members, but complaints, in the first instance, should be made to 
the local officers and if they were not satisfied, they should approach the higher 
authorities. 

On a division, the motion of token cut was rejected by 31 votes to 17, 14 mem- 
bers keeping neutral. 

8th, MARCH:— A. token cut motion urging the appointment of more natives of 
the province as managers of court of wards in general and of the Brtish court 
of wards in particular was carried. 

There was a tie on the motion regarding the Shahadabad dead body case, the 
mover asserting that the Government acted in supersession of judicial findings by 
accepting the opinions of the Inspector-General of Police that no blame attached to 
the police officers. 

The Chief Secretary, replying, maintained that the charge against the Government 
was incorrect. 

The motion was rejected by the casting vote of the President who, according to 
convention, voted for tfae status quo. 

The House then voted the whole demand under the “General Administration” 
minus one rupee. 

9tk, MARCH:— A demand was made to-day for the adequate representation 
of Bihari Hindus in appointments as Government Pleaders, Public Prosecutors and 
District and Sessions Judges, Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad sponsored the demand under a 
token “cut” in the grant for “Administration of Justice”, and pointed out that the 
r^resentatioD was only 3 out of 26 in the former appointments and only one out 
of 10 in the latter appointments. Other members supported him. 

The Government opposed the motion stating that the policy had been to 
select the best available men. Due regard was being paid to the representation 
of different communities consistent with the principle of efficiency of the public 
services. The motion was withdrawn. 

Another demand was made by Mr. Shyamnandan Sahay for the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. 
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The Government replied that the best course was to leave the decision on the 
question to the future Government. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the demand under Administration of Justice. 

Classification of Prisoneks 

Mr. Sri Krishfw. Prashad next raised the question of classification of 
political prisoners under a token cut in the Jail demand. He pleaded for 
revision of classification of prisoners. The motion was continued on the next day, the 
10th, MARCHj when the mover urged that the prisoners who during the last civil 
disobedience movement were placed either in *A’ or 'B' class should now be simi- 
larly classed. He numerated cases in which prisoners classed ‘A' during the last civil 
disobedience movement on re-conviction this time were classed ‘B’ and those who 
were formerly classed ‘B’ were now being classed ‘C’. He hoped that this state of 
affairs would be remedied. 

Mr, Sachckidananda Sinha and Mr. Rajandhari Sinha supporting the motion 
•tressed that the jail rules in the matter of classification should be strictly 
adhered to. 

Mr, Bimala Char an Sin^h opposed the motion and asked why those who in- 
fringed the law should seek its protection, 

Rai Bahadur Luarkanath suggested the appointment of district committees pre- 
sided over by the district judges to help the Government in the classification of 
political prisoners. 

Mr, A, C, Davies, Judicial Secretary, replied that the cases of classification 
of political prisoners were carefully examined by the Government according to the 
rules laid down. During the last civil disobedience movement the rules were newly 
framed and now the classification w’as being more scientifically worked out than in 
its first year of working. It was open to the ‘C’ class prisoners to appeal to the 
Government against their classification and in the absence of such an appeal to the 
Government there was no alternative for the Government to proceed in the matter. 
The appointment of district committees >vould not be feasible. 

The motion was rejected by 37 votes to 35. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under jails and convict settlements. 

POSTINCi OF ApdITIONAL POLICE 

Mr, S7'ikrishna Prasad raised another debate to discuss the posting of the 
additional police force in Barbigha and Tarapur, Monghyr district, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of those areas. He contended that the requirements to be fulfilled for 
quartering additional police under the Police Act were.absent in both these cases. 
The Government had not established that these areas were in a disturbed and 
dangerous state. He asked why the whole population of these villages was being 
taxed for the misdeeds of a few persons. It would mean a great hardship to the 
poor people of those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Wahab Khan said that it was not the fault of the Government 
that the additional police was quartered in those areas, but it was the fault of those 
who were out to break the law and disturb peace. He knew from personal experi- 
ence that the people of these areas were a turbulent nature. 

Mr, Rameshwar Prasad Singh Mr. Gogendra Mohan Sinha and Rai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath supported the motion. 

Mr, Bimala Charan Singh and Rai BahaduriHarendranath Banerjee opposed the 
motion. 

The hon. Mr, J, T, Whitty^ replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
nobody would object to the general principle on which the appointment of additional 
police was based. In areas where serious disturbances occurred additional police was 
appointed at the cost of the inhabitants of those areas in order to secure peace and 
order. He explained how conditions in those areas and the conduct of their in- 
habitants rendered the appointment of additional police necessa^. It was not 
intended as a punishment but the sole object was to secure peace. The levy was 
based on property qualification and therefore the incidence would not be large on the 
poor people. 

11^^. MARCH Resuming the debate to-day, ' Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha, 
leader to the Opposition, said that his sympathy was entirely with Ihe 
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Government in this matter, IIo had no sympathy with those who created 
trouble by thcmselvcH iu s»ubvcrsive activities cither in the name 

of Swaraj or indt poiicleuce. He had carefully read the history of his country 
and he could say Miat all such movements served as an impediment in the way of 
constitutional propxss and the aaainmciit of responsible self-government. It was no 
argument that because some innocent people would be taxed. Government should 
not appoint additional police. If that view were to prevail Government could 
not appoint additional police under any circumstances. During the Shahabad 
riots of 19L7, liis friend Mr. .lusticc .Twala Prasad, judge, Patna High Court had 
also to pay a substantial sum for additional police. He, however, asked the Govern- 
ment to consider the matter carefully at the earliest opportunity before six months 
and do Ihe.jr best to relieve the hardship of the people in those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Saf/hir-nl-llaq said that in matters relating to law and order there 
should be no pluee for sentiment. The spirit of lawlessness must be checked at any 
cost, and if this spirit was not checked, it would be difticult to work the new cons- 
titution smoothly. 

Mr. M.' ILifce', stated that be had no sympathy with law-breakers. But ho 
would ask the Gowrinnunt to exercise their extraordinary poNvers with extreme cau- 
tion and sec (hit tho-e who w’cre innoeent should not sutler. 

Rai Bahndin' Shtjani Nnndan Saf/a// suggested that the number of the additional 
j'adiee force be r^'ducfd and also llie ]>eriod of its appointment. 

The hon. Mr, windmg up the discusston, reiterated the general policy 

of the Goveniini’nt in i ho' mat ter of appointment of additional police, and said that 
this poli^’y had found upport with many members. It was admitted that there 
were serious disi nrbanc-'s and lawlrssrjcss in those areas necessitating the appoint- 
ment of additional jioliee with a view to seeuring law and order and peace. He would 
be prepared to ex.immc carefully the f|ucstion after the expiry of the period of six 
months. 

The token cut luotiou was withdrawn and the Cotincil voted the demands for the 
police, the scientific department and education, (reserved). 

IXADEQTACY OF PuTMARY EDUCATION 

Rai Bah ad nr J^ahshinidhar Mahanii then moved a token cut in the provision for 
grants to local l>o li.>s for primary education. He complained of the inadequacy of 
grants and other memi)ers joined with him in accusing the Government in not taKiug 
measures to introduce free and comiiulsory primary education for the training of 
the electorate in rural areas and protesting against the ten per cent, cut in primary 
ediicafion grants as a measure of retrenchment. 

Jith. MARC 11 :---Thc diseu.ssion was continued to-day when Mr. B. K. 
Ookhalr, Ivlueatioii Heeretary, explaining the measure adopted to further the 
progress of ininuiry edueaiion stated that primary CH:lucation had had a fair 
share of the fund.s and the expenditure on it was in the vicinity of Rs. G0,00,CXX). 
They had provided edueaiion to 10 per cent, boys of the school-going age. They 
all desired to attain the goal of free and compulsory primary education but due to 
the present state of the provincial finances ana the inelastic sources of revenue the 
cost would be prohihiiive. Introduction of free and compulsory education would 
cost three crores of recurring besides a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure. 
The Government regretted the 10 per cent, cut in the primary education grant 
but it was inevitable for the purpose of balancing the budget. 

Khan Bahadur SafjIur-uRhaq opposed the motion and urged that the Government 
should take over the direct control of primary education from the local bodies as 
he considered the present system of primary education objectionable and productive 
of class hatred. Instead of being a nation-building agency it was going to be a 
nation -ruining agency. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarkanaih considered literacy to be the cure for all the present 
evils and the universal rudimentary education was the best foundation for making 
the electorate politically conscious. 

Sir Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, assured the Council that he had always 
tried to secure larger funds for primary education and he also subscribed to the 
principle of free and compulsory education, but the present financial outlook was a 
serious obstacle in their way. 

37 
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The token cut motion was presBcd to a division and carried by 34 votes to 28. 
Other cut motions were under ditcussiou when the Council adjourned. 

15th. AfARCB'—iThe Council voted to-day ihe demand for education less rupee 
one and the whole demand for civil works, transferred and reserved, and miaceila- 
neouB departments. 

Heavy Establishment of P. W. P. 

Bai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a token cut in civil works and called 
attention to what might be characterised as the heavy cost of establishment of the 
Public Woiks Department and urged the desirability of building residential bouses 
for which rents were to be realised on business lines by floating loans for the 
purpose. 

Heveral non*official members including Mr Sachekidananda Sinha, Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad and Bai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha criticised the expenditure on the 
Public Works Department, partienlarly establishment changes, and urged that 
the province was bordering on bankruptcy and could not nffoid the present scale of 
expenditure. 

Sir Oanesh Dutta Singh, Minister, and Mr. Gubbay, chief-crigineiT, replying stated 
that the establishment charges had bi’en appreciably reduc d and that there was 
hardly any scope for further retrenchment. The reeommendjttions of the Reirenchment 
Committee relating to the department were carefully examined by them in all their 
aspects. It was a doubtful proposition if it would pay the Government to float 
loans for building purposes, and when there was no provision in the budget for 
original works a discussion on the question would only be academic. The motion 
was wiihdrawn. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh under a token cut protested against the reduction 
by one-half of the provision made for distribuiiou to local bodies out of the pro- 
ceeds from the motor tax. 

Mr. Owen, secretary to Local Self-Government department, explained that the cut 
was a temporary one to meet an unforeseen financial emergency. He assured the 
Council that it was the desire of the Government that local bodies should receive 
full benefit out of these proceeds. 

The motion was rejected by d4 votes to 29. 

Abolition of Fisheries Dept. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh's motion for the abolition of the fisheries depart- 
ment was under discussion whin the Council adjourned, 

16th. MARCH In opposing the abolition of the Fisheries department 
to-day, Mr. B. K. Ookhale, Education Secretary, said that the Industry supported 
105, OUO people in the province. While other provinces wi re spending much more on 
it, Bihar was spending over Rs. 10,000. Ihe department was now distributing iyi 
lakhs of fry w'hich resulted in inenased profit to those engaged in the industry. 
The underlying idea of the department was not to make a profit but to 
undertake propaganda and scientific investigation of fish culture. 

The motion for the omission of money for the department was ultimately rejected 
without a division. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad raised a debate under a token cut on the policy underlying 
the working of the department, of Industries and its detailed programme. Firstly, 
he urged the need for undertaking a comprehensive survey of the industries of the 
province so as to explore the poHsibilitios of their development. Secondly, he stressed 
the need of organising industrial finance by entablishing an industrial Bank in the 
province. Thirdly, he stressed the need for formulating a definite programme for 
10 or J5 years for the industrial development of the province. 

Mr. Ookhale, Education Secretary, poitned out that an industrial survey might be 
a costly affair costing 1}^ lakhs of rupees. The Government had done ail that was 
possible towards the industrial development of the province with the limited finan- 
cial resources at their disposal. He added that without a central c-oordinating orga- 
nisation like the Imperial Agricultural Council it was not possible to tackle bigger 
industrial problems effectively. 

^ The motion was withdrawn. 
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Mr. Khalilur Rahman raised the question under a token cut of the emoluments 
of the Dirrctor of Industries and pomied out that his salary was out of proportion 
of the work done by him 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani said that when other provinces with much larger revenues 
were paying tlieir Directors of Industries much less, they were paying a much higher 
salary. 

Mr. SachcMdananda Sinha suggested (hat when the contract with the present 
incumbent expired, iIk^ Government should cut down the salary for the post by at 
least half in view of the present financial siringeiiey. 

The Education Secretary, Mr. Ookhale, and Sir Fakhruddm, Minister in charge, 
replied tliat they were paying the present incumbent less than the sanctioned salary 
and if th'*y really wanted a good man they would have to pay a reasonably decent 
salarv. Ttiey assured the Council that in April next year when the contract termi- 
nated with the present incumbent Government would carefully consider the question 
of salary for this office. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council tln n voted the whole demand under Industries. 

Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha. under a token cut, discussed the working 
of the (VK)perative department. He criticised the present policy of the wholesale 
liquidation of co-operative societies and suggested the abolition of the federation oflSce 
and esiai)lisiiment on tin* ground that it w’as serving no useful purpose. 

Mr. Ookhtilej Educaiiiin Secretary, replied that they were awaiting the 
report of the Cooperative Inquiry Committee and they would carefully consider 
the suggestions made by the member along with the recommendations of the 
committee. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

17th. MARCH The Government carried through all their budget demands in 
the Council to-day, which being the last day for the voting of budget demands the 
guillotine >vas applied after five and many demands were voted without discussion. 

Rai Baliadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha raised the question of amalgamation of the 
departments of public health, inspector-general of civil hospitals and inspector- 
general of prisons in the interests of economy. 

The Government replying stated tiiat the activities of the medical and public 
health departments had considirably increased and it w'as not possible to amalgamate 
them. As regards the suggestion to amalgamate the jail department either with the 
medical or public health department it would be carefully examined by the 
Government. 

I'he Minister pointed out that jail being a reserved department be could anticipate 
what decision the Government would lake on ihe suggestion. The policy of the 
Irrigation depart rn<*nt was also criticised by non-official members, including Messrs. 
Shyamnandan •Suhay, Dwarkanaih, Hare fiiishna Chaudburi and Sri Krishna Prasad 
who complained that many useful irrigation schemes were not bemg given effect to 
by the department. 

The Government replied that the schemes were expensive and they could not 
utilise the general revenues of the province for the improvement of land under per- 
maneni Bcttlement. 

The Council carried a token cut of Rs. 10 by 28 votes to 26 in the irrigation 
demand. 

Rao Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha urged (he desirability of filling the post of 
inspector-general of stamps and registration and excise commiBsioner from the pro- 
vincial civil service. 

The Minister of Excise objected to the proposal on the ground that it was not 
in the iinercst of excise department and excise being the chief source of revenue 
of the province, they could not fill the poet of excise commissioner from the provin- 
cial service. 

All token cut motions were withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

The Patna University Amend. Bill 

16th, MARCH', — At to-day’s meeting of the Council the hon. Sir Fakhruddin, 
Minister of Education, moved tha^ the Patna University Amendment Bill 
as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. He explained 
that the object of the Bill was to bring the Act in conformity with the existing con- 
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ditions, to improve the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and to co-ordinate 
the work of the colleges at Patna. 

Mr. Sri Krishjia Prashad moved an amendment to omit danse 2 from the 
Bill. He contended that the character of the University as contemplated in the 
original Act of 1917 and based on the Nathan Committee Report should not 
be altered. The original Act contemplated a partly aliiliaiing and partly teaching 
type of university and by the present Bill ir was intended to do away* with the 
teaching part. The University buildings and cquipmertt had already been completed, 
he added, and what was required was to transfer the control of the teaching of 
internal colleges to the University and also transfer funds to it. ThcT(*fore, there was 
no difficulty at all in establishing a teaching university by cbanginL’; the character of 
the university. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, formerly Vice-chancellor of the Patna University, speaking 
said that he was also in favour of the ideal of a teaching university and" he fought 
for it for ten years and he still stood by that view. But they should not be carried 
away by theories and dogmas. The mere alteration of a fc^y words would not 
change the character of the system of higher edneation in tin inovinec. The condi- 
tions for which the original Act was brought into operation did not exist at present 
and therefore the Bill was dtsigned to bring it into eonforinity with the i)iesc!U-day 
conditions. The deletion of the clause as proposed in tin' Ihli would not be a bar 
to the establishment of a teaching university in fulure when )3uhlic opinion asserted 
itself in its favour. 

Mr. S. M. Ilafec\ said that though he was not fully satisiied with (he bill he 
welcomed it as introducing wffiat he called even little reforms. 

Mr. S. Sinha adhering to the ideal of a teaching iiniv(*rsily askinl that even by 
the retention of the original clause regarding a teaching universif y, what guaranty; 
there was that a teaching university would he established in tlif‘ near futunx In all 
civilized countries universities were* organised not only by Goverjiment support but 
also by public support. 

Eai Bahadur Dwarhanath said that the deletion of the. original clause would give 
the impression that for long time to come th^^ wxtc going to abanden the idea of a 
teaching university. Let the Government omit from the statute anything they liked 
but the ideal of a* teaching irniversity could not be blotted out frotn the recesses oi 
their hearts and minds. The discussion was not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

The Council also voted several supplementary demandB including Rs. 2.700 for 
the survey of the Patna city municipality . 

Governor’s Farewell Spee( h 

After this H. E. Bir Hugh Stephenson, the Governor, delivered a speech bidding 
farewell to the Council. In the course of his speech H. E. said that fur more than 
26 years he had served India with the best that was in him and in return ho 
received a rich reward in the fullness of the life India offered him, in the opportu- 
nities for work that was really worth while and, above all in (he friendship of its 
people. Referring to retrenchment in provincial expenditure to (he extent of a crore, 
His Excellency added that they had not been able during (he last five years to take 
great strides forward, but an autonomous province of the future would be grateful 
to them that they had sacrificed their selves on the alter of solveney and bad re- 
frained from mortgaging their finances. They all regretted the sunering that the 
civil disobedience movement and the action they had found it m cessary to take to 
defeat it had entailed and they fervently hoped the province w^ould quickly return to 
that peace wffiich was essential to enable it to face with courage the difficulties of 
the future. 

Concluding, His Excellency said : 'Tf our partnership of 5 years confers any 
privilege on me to give a word of advice, it is that we should cast aside the slogans 
and political cries that belong to a past, manfully face the facts and difficulties be- 
fore us and think out for ourselves the solutions that are in the best interest of the 
country as a whole. My good wishes always will be with Bihar and Orissa 
whatever the future may hold and I am very sorry I have come to the parting of 
our ways.” 



The Burma Legislative Council 

Goveknok on Burma’s Future 

The Budget Session of the Burma luep^islative Council was openf'd by H. E. Sir 
Charles Jnnes, the Governor at Rangoon on the Wh. FEBRUARY 1932. 
In opening; the session His Excellency explained the full import of the Premiers 
“historic” announcement at the termination of the Burma Bound Table Conference 
in all its bearinp,s, and said that the announcement cleared the air, making: plain the 
choice that lay before the people of Burma, of either Federation or Separation. 

While detailing the over-masterinp; conditiot»s behind the urp;e towards a Federa- 
tion of the Indian provinces an<l States, His Execllency pointed ont that such 
considerations hardly touched Burma and referred particularly to the diffeience 
between Burman and Indian national fcelinp; and o^rat>hical factors. His 
Excellency added : “It is quite a legitimate view that, takiitfi all thinp;s into account 
it would be wiser for Burma to contiruie to pull her resources with those of India 
and to etiter the Indian Eederation. But, it would mean surrender for an indefinite 
period, of Burma’s aspirations to work out her own destiny as a nation and be 
mistress in her own bouse. It would mean also that Burma would remain a part 
of India, and the ifitcrests of the part, where they differ, must necessarily Rive way 
to the interest of the \vhol(\ There are also the ol)V'Ous implicntic.ns of the 
stubborn fact that the population of Burma is only 14 millions, while that of India 
is nearly 340 millions. On the other hand, if only she will Rrasp the opportunity 
the prospect is opening up before India of beiuR welded into a great powerful 
Federation controlling, iinrler the British Crown, the destiny of one-fifth of the 
human race ; and some Burmans may reasonably think, that it would be wiser for 
•Ikirma to avoid the w’rench and dislocation of separation and safer for her, as she 
is, to be content with a ])laee in the Indian Federation.” 

His Excellency cotitinucd : “The only point I wish to make is that the issues 
ought to he carefnllv thought out aud squarely faced. There must be no thought 
of using India merely as a political convenience. There is no place in the Indian 
F>deralion, except for loyal members, content that the memb(T's common interest 
should be managed in the interests of the whole, and ready and willing to contribute 
loyally and faithfully to the strength and wa?ll-being of the Federation. If Burma 
W'auts to separate from India, now is her opportunity. If not, let her throw’ in her 
lot with India whole-heartedly and without any arriere pensee and let her play her 
part as a loyal member of th(* Federation. 

His Excellency expressed the desirability of an early settlement of the preliminary 
issue of Separation or Federation by a general election, regarding w’hich he would 
announce his decision soon after consulting the party leaders and other interests. 

His Excellency compared and contrasted the present and proposed (institutions, 
stressing that of *9o subiects 91 will be transferred, subject to certain safeguards, as 
opposed to 22 fmovimial subjects at present administered by the Ministers. 

Regarding Safeguards, His Excelleiicy observed that the true parallel was between 
India atid Burma, and a comparative study of the Premier's announcements, both at 
the chse of the India Conference and Burma Conference, would disclose a similarity 
in their application to both the countries. 

His Excellency gave an account of the progress made in the suppression of the 
rebellion, complimenting tlie troops among oihers, but warned the House of the 
possibility of the attainment of happy results and normality only upon their 
success in suppressing the terrible out-breaks of violent crime to which the rebellion 
gave rise. 

As regards the financial situation His Excellency outlined the financial stringency 
of the province by contrasting the present budget figures with the previous ones and 
by quoting the figures of receipts and expenditure, there being a heavy fall in the 
former, and an increase in the latter, due partly to the rebellion. His Exc^dlency 
pointed out that world economic conditions should not be lost sight of. Burma 
had to borrow 218 lakhs to balance Ia‘»t year’s budget, and was not able to tide over 
the financial situation to repay the loan, despite the reduction in the ordinary 
expenditure of 340 lakhs and *164 lakhs, compared with the figures of 1928-1939 and 
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193C-31 respectively. The Governor emphasised the importance of balancing the 
budfi:et in ihe event of Burma separafinp^ from India, for the purpose of creating 
coufidenoe in the world markets, eoabUiig borrowing at a reasonable rate of interest. 

Concluding, His Exetibmey said : “Remember, His Majesty’s Government is 
building, not for the pres(nt, but for the future” and add(Hl : “This is the turning 
point in the history of Burma, and it is for you to sec that her feet are firmly set 
on the safe and certain road that leads towards the goal, and that she is t)ot led 
astray into the wilderness. What is needed now, is co-operation. Espeeially, will 
it be necessary if the decision is to ^epa^ate from India. There are points of contro- 
versy in the new Constitution between different parties and different sections of the 
communities. Get together, and try to settle them by consent. 

Pkesentatiox of Budget 

After His Excelleney’s speech, Mr. Thomas Conper, Finance Member, presented 
the Provincial Budget and said that the ycir 1930-31, he had hoped, would end with 
a surplus balance of Rs. ,33 lakhs. The decision to postpone the collection of land 
reveitue invalidated that estimate. Only a sum of Rs. 80 lakhs out of the normal 
main crop revenue of some Rs. 400 lakhs was got in hy the 31st March 1931, and 
the year closed with a deficit of Rs. 218 lakhs, which was bormw(‘d from the 
Provincial Loans Fund of the Central Government. The year 1931-32 therefore 
opened with rndhing in the provincial treasury. There was a large shrinkage of 
revenue in 193.-32 as the fall in the price of agricultural pioduee, ti her and other 
commodities had a disastrous r*'action ofi the provificial rev(*nues, the chief items in 
shritikagc being under Forest Rs. 39 lakhs, Capitation and Thathamcda taxes Rs. 
27 Iskhs, ordinary land revenue Rs, 22 lakhs, Excise 32 lakhs, Fishery 15 lakhs, 
and Civil Works 14 lakhs. The probable expenditure in the same year being revised, 
th^Te were large savings under certain heads, such as 51 lakhs u»uier civil works, 11 
lakhs under Commuled penshms, 8 lakhs “cut” in pay ; but the increase of Ks 54 
lakhs under Loans and Advances, 25 lakhs under l^^lice, and 0 lakhs under Famine 
Relief, left only 15 lakhs below the orifrinal estimate. 

The budget estimate for the year 1932-33 witc summarised as follows : Ordinary 
revenue Rs. 900 lakhs, repayment of the Local Government’s loans Rs. 24 lakhs, 
Miscellaneous Receipts R*^. 2;3 lakhs, and the loan taken from the Central Govern- 
ment’s Provincial Loarjs Fund Rs. 3G lakhs, making the total ri'ceipts 983 lakhs. 
The ordinary expenditure of Rs. 913 lakhs, with other payments and expenditures, 
totalled Rs. 978 lakhs, thus leaving a very small elositig balance of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
The most drastic measures of economy and retrenchment had been made in order to 
reduce expenditure, the net result of retrenchment being a saving of Rs 152 lakhs. 
Ae the ordinary revenue was not sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure, mneh 
less finance expenditure of a capital nature, it was proposed to borrow Rs. 36 lakhs 
in 1932-33 for irrigation works, pension commuianons nnd other purposes. The 
borrowings in 1930-31, including Rs. 218 lakhs taken on the Hist March 1931, 
totalled Rs. 273 lakhs and with the loans taken in the earlier years and still 
outstanding, the total indebtedness of the province on March 1933 would be Es. 
581 lakhs. 

Regarding the province’s financial position, the Finance Member said that it was 
unsatisfactory. The fall of crores in revenue must be expected to Inst so long 
as the fall in the price-level of agricultural commodities coiUinued. There had been 
great reductions in non-recurring expenditure from Rs 60 to 8 lakhs and on capital 
expenditure from Es. 50 to lakhs, but the departments in future had to contem- 
plate two crores annually less for routine expenditure. The revenue deficit required 
immediate correction. Borrowing was not regarded as fcasihin, and aa additional 
resources were needed, the only way was by rtew taxation. The direct cost of the 
rebellion to the province was Rs. 25 lakhs, the increase under Police and Military 
expenditure b'litg a central, and not a provincial charge. 

Ckmtinuing, the Finance Member said that according to an estimate from a well- 
known source, IX scores of rupees' worth of gohl was exported from Burma in the 
ten months ending September last After that, when the rupee was no longer linked 
to gold, BX emres worth of gold had been exported. 

Regarding rhe er tp for 1931-32, the Finance Member said that it was grown at a 
profit which was not the case with that in the preceding ye«r. The most astounding 
thing had been the export of a bumper crop surplus of million tons, a figure 
never reached before, and a record in the world. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Offiqal Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Fmance Member introduced a hill to 
impose a duty on match which was expected to bring 17 lakhs and a Bill amending 
the Indian Stamp Act providing for an enhancement in the rates of duty on non- 
judicial stamps, both being referred to select coramitiees. The Council then adjourned, 

ISth. FEBRUARY :—The Council had a short sitting to-day when two Govern- 
ment Bills were passed without debate. The first, was the Burma Courts Amendment 
Bill in which it was proposed to create new Grade Civil Court calhd the Assistant 
District Court with pecuniary jurisdiction on civil side, limited to Rs. 15,000 and 
appellate powers in respect of appeal not exceeding lls. 500 in value and also to 
remove some irn gularities. The other Bill was to amend the Rangoon Development Act 
of 1920 the object of which was to insert a clause to enable the Board of Trustee® 
to frame rules under which widows and depeadants, in case of diath of trust 
servauis while in service of the trust, would be entitled to receive gratuities. 

Redfction of Land Revenue 

\5th, FEBRIJ ARY of non-official resolutions commenced in the 

Council to-day.Ttie Government sutiV.red its hist defeat by a majority of 18 votes, 
Over the first rcsolunou rei'ommcnding that the land revenue rates be reduced in 
every district, propon iona'ely in aea-ordauce with the paddy-price found prevalent 
in the district concerued, during the first week of January. 

Burma’s Future— Separation Issue 

15^^ FEBRUARY :—T\\q Premier's statement on Burma’s future was discussed 
the whole day in the Council. 

U. Chit Hia initiated the deliate by moving that the Prime Minister’s statement 
relating to the future Government of Burma did not satisfy the political aspirations 
of the people of Bunna. He observed tlm: the propo'^ed Gonstituuon was unaccep- 
table, us it was full of checks aud safegu.ird'^, and objected to the two Houses of 
Legislature and the a[)pointmcnt of Financial Adviser. 

Mr. Ba Pe, delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference, moved an amendment 
that the Premier’s statement while it did not completely satisfy the political aspira- 
tions of the people of Burma, afforded a suitable basis for detemmiing the future 
Constitution of J^eparaied Buima. He observed that though he was not satisfied with 
the statement as it stood, he ajipi aled to the House to consider the proposed Coos- 
titiUion in all its aspects pouitmg out the advantages of a separated Bunna with the 
Constitution sketched by the Premier. 

Analysing the new Consiitniioi) in detail, Mr. Ba Pe emphasised the advantage of 
accepting it. opining that it contained provision for automatic growth leading to the 
cherished goal of Ket- ponsible Government. He urged Burinanisaiion of the Army 
and expressed dissatisfaetion against the exclusion ot Backward Tracts. He urgeti 
that the question of commercial rights should be kept open for the future Govern- 
raeiP. Burma’s d(‘bt was Rs. 60 crores he said, according to the Howard-Nixon 
Report and Rs. 10‘d erores according to the Indian Congress Report. The speaker 
criticised iho latter, expiessing surprise that Indians, wiio had been a party to 
depriving BurinaiiB of their liberty, should insist on the payment of this debt. He 
said that such a demand was absurd and that the utiitude of India was not in 
Burma’s favour. He pointed out Burma’s dittieulties us a unit of the Indian Fede- 
ration, and reminded the House of the Premier’s speech. In this connection, he 
appealed to the House to urge for separation and accept the proposed Constitution 
as a practicol neasurc, as Burma stood lo yarn by it. 

Mr, Tun Win^ who had also tabled iho original motion, admitted that the Premier’s 
statement offered a Conslitutioti better than ihc present dyarchy, but not better 
than that offered by the Birnon Commission’s report. He opposed the amendment 
criticising the Financial Adviser’s appointment and suggested that in the future 
Constitution, there should be no communal representation, all foreigners being 
considered as Burmans. All subjects should be transferred lo the legislature includ- 
ing the Army, which should be kept under the Governor’s control for the transitory 
period of five years. 

Saw Po Po Chit, a Karen member, opposed the amendment, criticising the Karen 
declaration, at the Round Table Conference, aud remarking that his community’s 
interests were sacrihoed. ^ 
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Tharratvaddy V. Pu, also a delegate to the Round Table Conference, made a 
lengthy epeech in Burmese, pointing out that the proposed Constitution with safe- 
guards was almost the same as Kesponsible Government. After detailing what 
happened at the Burma Eeiind Table Conference, he said that the new Constitution 
was better than Dyarchy, and contained the essence of Responsible Government. He 
stated that if his party had not objected to separation at the beginning, the Premier 
would not have made such a good statement. He did not rely on the British, but a't 
the same time he apprehended the extinction of the nationality of the Barmans by 
Indians. So, he wanted separation of Burma, so that she might fight for the attain- 
ment of her goal. 

The debate was not concluded to-day. 

19ih FEBRUARY \ — The Council, after a whole day’s debate, passed Mr. Ba 
Pe's amendment, a few dissenting. Most of the members critieised the outline of 
the Constitution sketched by the Premier, some offering constructive criticisms, but 
the general tone favoured acceptance of the Premier’s offer of a ni'W Constitution. 

All the Burraan members objected to communal representation and to special pro- 
visions for the prottction of minority interests. 

A reference was made by several speakers to the exclusion of the Shan Stales and 
the Backwards Tracts, the former covering praetienlly half of Burma. 

Mr. E. P. PiUai opposed the amendment, "remarking fhfit the proposed 
Constitution was worthless and iimvorkable, and refused to accept separation under 
the present cireumstances. He characterised Mr. Bii Pe’s remarks against Indians 
as uncharitable in conneefion with Burma’s debts. 

Sir Oscar De Glanrille, a delegate to the Round Table Conference, hoped that 
the amendment would be accepted. OihcrwiHe, it Avtaild be tingracious on Burma's 
part to refuse to accept the new Constitution offered by the Premier, which was the 
best for Burma. The speakers stated that the proposed safeguards were in the 
best interests of Burma. He expressed confidence that, if ihirrna accepted the 
Premier’s offer and separated from India, the British Government would fulfil their 
pledges fully. 

Mr. M, M. Raft criticised the details of the proposed Constitution which, he 
opined, however, was a great advance, observing that the British Government was 
justified in asking the country to decide the question of separaiion, but thought it 
advisable for Indians to remain neutral in the matter. 

Mr. 6’. H. Campagnac, also a delegate to the Burma Hound Table Conference, 
supported the amendment, dwelling on the disadvantages of Burma joining the 
Federation. 

Mr. W. T. Benry said that his constituency, the Burma Chamber of Cbmmorce, was 
fully prepared to co-operate with Barmans to work for the advance of the province 
on the lines laid down by the Premier. 

U. Tun Aung, Member from Akyab, appnhcnding that Arrakan would not 
receive fair treatment “as had happened all along", opposed the ameiuiment urging 
divisional autonomy for Arrakan. He also expressed the view that Safeguards and 
the Governor's extensive reserve powers were not acceptable. 

Mr. U. Ni, another delegate to the Round Table (Jonference, supported 
the amendment. He also explained how they tried to include the Bhan Btates in the 
new Constitution. 

Sr a Shtve Ba, Karen delegate to the Round Table Conference, supporting 
the amendment, remarked that their work at the Conference was well appreciated by 
his community. 

Mr. H. Ba, new Home Member, explained the Government's attitude, saying 
that the Government members will not participate in the debate, but the proceed- 
ings of the House would be forwarded to the authorities concerned. 

Mr. H. Chit Hie. the mover, refused to accept the amendment, which w'as put to 
the House and carried without a division, only tw'O dissenting. 

Mr. Ba He’s amendment was to the effect, that while the Premier’s statement did 
not completely satisfy the aspirations of Burma, it formed a suitable basis for deter- 
mining the future constitutioo of a separated Burma. 

The Council adjourned. 

The Matches Bill 

20th, FEBRUARY business of the Council to-day consisted of additional 
and supplementary grants and the Matches Bill, The former evoked, a lively debate 
occupying the whole day aud the Bill was subsequently passed. 
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Demands for supplementary grants included one for fourteen lakhs of rupees by 
the Home Member for increased expenditure in police and also fourteen lakhs by 
the Forest Minister for granting loan to the liquidators of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 

Due to objection by members that sufficient time was not given to consider the 
Select Committee’s report submitted yesterday the consideration of the Matches and 
Stamp was postponed. The Council then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Granth 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Discussion on demands for grants commenced in the 
Council to-day. 

Moving a nominal cut under the Horne Member’s demand, U. lun Win raised a 
discussion about Reforms and wanted to know from the leaders of the different 
parties, their wishes about the dates of the forthcoming General Election on the 
question of Separation. The mover informed the House that his party, the National 
Parliamentary Party, favoured early elections. 

U. Ba Pe, Leader of the l^eople’a Party, urged early election, suggesting the 
month of May as the best time. 

"Iharrawaddy U. Pu, Leader of the Home Rule Party, favoured elections in 
November, as tlie interval between now and May was too insufficient for the parties 
outside the Council to organise and prepare for the elections. Besides, the electoral 
rolls were not ready in the rebellion areas. 

The Home Member staled that, excepting in Thayetmyo, the electoral rolls in the 
affected areas were all ready. As regards fixing a date for election the decision on 
the question rested wiih the Governor. But, the views of the members would b« 
submitted for His Excellency’s consideration. 

On this assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

U. Ba, moving another noniinal cut, asked the Government to cancel the notifica- 
tions and orders under the Criminal Law Araeudnient Act against political associa- 
tions in view of the forthcoming elections. 

Several members supported it. The Home Member said that 218 associations had 
been declared unlawful during 1931, of which the ban against 32 had already been 
withdrawal. Ot the remaining, 98 associations belonged to Baho Goba. District 
authorities had already been asked to enquire about those Associations, and their 
reports w'ere now awaited. Duo regard would be taken of the members’ request at 
the time of consideration of these reports. Necessary action would be taken without 
delay in the matter. 

The raoiion for a cut was withdrawn. 

27th. FEBRU ARY dicussions on Budget ‘‘cuts’’ concluded to-day in the 
Council when it passed all the demands for grants without effecting any cut. 

Official Bills 

29th. FEBRUARY :--Tvvo Bills for the purpose of fresh taxation, one to amend 
the Indian iStamp Act to revise the scale of duly on stamps and the other to impose 
a duty on matches, were passed by the Council to-day. 

Both the Bills were opposed at the consideration stage. 

The motion for consideration uif the Matches Bill was passed without a division, 
while the motion for the passage of the Stamp Bill was pressed to a division and 
passed by a majority of four votes. 

Both the Bills will remain in force for three years, the Government accepting 
amendments to that effect. 

Reduction of Members’ Allowances 

The Couucil also passed a non-official motion reducing the members’ daily 
allowance from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. as a measure of retrenchment, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The Couucil then adjourned. 

Ut. H. E. Sir Charles Innes the Governor addressed the Council to- 

day before proroguing it. 

38 
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Governor on Separation of Federation 

His Excellency said that he had two purposes in view addressing the Council 
for the second time during this session — one to let them know the provisional 
conclusions of His Majesty’s Government if Burma desired separation, and the other 
to annoi^ce his decision regarding the date of the elections. In the event of the 

former. His Excellency gave an outline of the many processes which had to be 

wmpleted and the many questions to be settled before the introduction of the new 
Constitution, which, according to the Howard-Nixon Report, must be at the begin- 
ning of any financial year. He. then concluded that it was hopeless to expect sepa- 
ration in 1933 and announced His Majesty’s Government’s provisional time-table at 
follows 

Firstly, completion of the legislation by Parliament in the Summer of 1933 ; 

Secondly, elections to the Legislature under the new ConsiiLutiou in November 

Thirdly, formation of the Ministry in December, 1933 ; and 

Finally, separation on and from the Ist April, 1934. 

elections over the separation issue, His Excellency anno- 
^ced that his present view was that the advantage lay in holding the eleciions in 
October or November this year. The Govcn.or remarkrd that non-official ojunion 
seemed to be on the side of poatponing ihe same to Autumn. The arguments in 

favour of an early election were very Rlrong. Eiilnr Burma dcsind to separate or 

join the Federation. The sooner the decision was taken the 1)^3 ter. His Exc»‘llency 
also point'd out the arguments the other way, and referred to the schools of thought 
which had hitherto non-co-operated wdth the Council. He had been assured that in 
the event of postponement of the elections till Autumn, many adherents of those 
•chools would participate in the election. 

It was desirable on general grounds. His Excellency continued, to bring the sepa- 
ration controversy to ru end. His sole concern was that the issues, S('paration or 
Federation, should be fully understood, carefully weiglied and a considered verdict 
given. He did not want to give »ny grouud for btdieving that the electioui had bm 
pushed through, 

Xhe Council was then prorogued* 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Budget for 1932-33 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shill on p; on the 
Ut. MARCH 1932. Introdncing the Budget, the Hon’ble Sir Saadullah stated, that 
despite retreiichmt'nt in all direct ions, the Budget was a deficit one and the current 
year's working would show a rev(‘nue deficit of about Rs. 16 lakhs. The coming 
year is expecti^d to close with a deficit of Rs. 9>^ lakhs taking the capital receipts 
and the expenditure into account. 

Remission of Land-Revenue 

2nd, MARCH The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried a 
resolution without a division recommending to the Government to take note of the 
fall in the price of agricultural produce and grant suitable remission in the land re- 
venue payable for laud used for agricultural purposes. 

‘‘Separation'’ of Sylhet 

Brd. MARCH'. — The Council commenced to-dny the general discussion of the 
Budget. Several niembirs dwelt on the economic distress of the people and advocated 
further retrenchment in the salaries, and the abolition of certain departments of the 
Secretariat. Oue member urged separation of Bylhet from Assam. 

Ordinances in Assam 

4th. M AHCE'.--\x\ the Council to day, in I he course of the general discussion 
on tlie Badg(‘t, which concliuhnl, Sir M. Snadulla, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Rohini Chowdhury’s criticisms, justified the gradual introduction of the Ordinan- 
ces, as the result of the No-Reut and No-Chaukidari campaigns in Sylhet. 

Remission of Land Revenue 

5th. MARCH:— Council discussed non-offi.-ial business to-day and carried 
several resolutions, the most important being Mr. Rohini Chiudhun’s motion, recom- 
meudiag full remission of land revenue payable for land afiected by floods last year. 

Taxation Bills 

7ih. MARCH \—'\n the Council to-day Sir M. Saadullah, Finance Member, 
moved the Stamp Amendment BUI and the Court Fees Amendment Bill 

increasing permanently, flic fees chargeable under Indian Stamp Act of 1899 and 
the Court Fees Act of 1870. with a view to devoting the proceeds to general pur- 
poses owing to the budget deficit. The House opposing further taxation, negatived 
both. 

Local Rates Amendment Bill 

The Revenue Member’s motion to refer the Assam Local Rates Amendment Bill 
to a select committee was adopted. 

Land- revenue in Assam 

8th. MARCH '.—Four non-official motions critu-ising the Government were adop- 
ted by the Council to-day. Two of these were under “Land Revenue’' — one raising 
a discussion on the necessily of granting extension of time for payment of land 
revenue for the current year, due to the economic distress, and the other in regard to 
the absence of iegislaiiou lor assessmeut of land revenue, for which the people had 
been long agitating. 

Allowances to Council Memberb 

The third motion raised a discussion on halting allowances to Council Members. 

The fourth motion criticised the Railway administration in the Province. 
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The motion to reduce the Ministers’ salaries from Rs. 3,500 to Ra. 1,500 was lost 
by 32 to 13 votes. , , , , , 

Excepting token ‘‘cuts’’, the Council voted the demands made. 

Disccssion of Police Excesses 

9th. ATA :—The demand under ‘Jails and Convict Settlernents’ aroused a 
heated debate regarding the treatment meted out to political prisoners in Sylhet 
in the Council to-day. The hon. Mr. Laine assured that an enquiry into the alle- 
gations would be made. 

The motion was lost and the entire demand was voted. ^ 

Under the Police demand a cut of Rs. 100 was made raising a discussion on police 
excesses in Sylhet on Jan. 26. The motion was carried by 22 votes to 19. Other- 
wise the Council vated the entire demand. 

lOth. MARC H The Council to-day voted the entire demands for grants under 
Scientific departments, Education (reserved), Civil Works (reserved), etc., the token 
cuts being either withdrawn or lost 

Police Excesses in Sylhet 

11/^. MAJRCH:—ln the Council to-day, Mr. Abdur Rahim Chandhuri’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of three non-officials to enquire into and 
report on the excesses, if any, committed by the police and other officials on P^^ce- 
ful processionists in January and February last in Sylhet town, was lost by 26 
votes against 14. 

Assam Municipal Amend, Bill 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali’s Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

12th. The Council voted to-day the entire demands I for grants under 

Excise, Education, etc. All token cuts were either withdrawn or lost after discussion. 

14th. AfAiJCiZ -.—The discussion on demands for grants concluded to-day. The 
Council passed two ‘‘cut” motions, one protesting against the grant of allowances 
to the Assistant Surgeons in the Dibrugarh Medical School and the other 
criticising the scanty provision for water-supply and the treatment of local boards. 

15th. MARCH The Council passed three bills to-day viz., the Assam Loeal 
Rates Billf the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill of 1931 and the Assam Pure 
Food Bill. 

16th. MARCH : — Proroguing the Counoil to-day, His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond leferred to the new constitution and observed that no Government would 
be successful unless the people got rid of the communal problems. That was why, 
observed His Excellency, the Assam Goverment laid stress on the desirability of^e 
voter being given a choice of registering the vote in any constituency, he liked. 
Excellency hoped that, whatever schemes were finally adopted, the door would be 
left open for the disappearance of religion from politics. lu the future, if not at 
present, people, he hoped, might be able to have general constituencies representing 
all and sunary, replacing the strictly communal, tribal and other constituencies 
with special interests. 
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THE MUSLIM POLITY 


The All Ua Mnslim Conference 

LAE0RE-21ST. MARCH 1932 

The flePflion of the All-India Muslim Conference opened at Lahore on the 21 t. 
MAR('H under the prosi(hnicy of Sir Muhammad Jqi)al and in the presf uce of 

about. 1 000 vinitors, del<’M:air8, distinguistied persons and leaders incliidi ng Dr. Shafnat 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. A. H. Chnznavi, Mr. Mohanied Hapan, Saiyed Mnrfuza Sahib, 
Mr. Hasan Jan. Mr. Abdns Samad, Dr. Ziaiiddin. Mr. Si*iyed Hussain Imam, Mr. 
Saiyed Aiidnl Hafiz, Maiilana Mohammad Shafi Daiidi, Mr. Masnd Ahm<d, Nawab 
Shaifnllah Khan, Capt. Ilaja Slierl Mohammad Khan, K. B. Malik Mohammad Amin, 
Mr. Malik Feroze Khan Noon, the hou Nawab Saiyed Meharshab, and Mr. Haji 
Abdullah Haroon. 

The Welcome Speech 

Haji Rahim Baksh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said that the Moslem 
Intelligentsia were dividtd into three groups. Firstly, there was the pro-Congress 
group whose number was not large, l)ut who were whole-heartf dly supporting the 
Congress and condemning terrorism Secondly, there were those who had lost faith 
both in the Congress and in the British Government, and who urged ns to stand on 
our own h gs and work out our own salvation. This idea was gradually gaining 
gronnd with Mnslims. Some of these also w’ere extremists and believed in eivil 
disobedienee and direct action against the opinion of the majority. Thirdly, there 
were the modt'rates who, disappointed by Congress, were extending the hand of 
friendship to the British and would welcome au Anglo-Musllm alliance. But, the 
BjTenker asked : Will the Governmc'nt take this hand and tdo anything to ensure 
Muslims’ cooperation in Itidia ? Muslims are at the cross-roads. The Gongress has 
frittered aw^ay the opportunity to form an alliance with Muslims. They do not even 
now realise the usefulness of this link. At the same time the t prospect of Muslim 
demands being accepted l)y the British in their entirety are not very bright. Which 
line of action are you going to adopt V 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential speech Sir Muhammad Iqbal said : — 
Politics have their roots in the spiritual life of man. It is my belief thet Islam 
is not a mutter of private opinion. It is a society, or, if you like, a civic church. 
It is because pnsent-day political ideals, as they appear to be shaping themselves 
in India, may affect its original structure and chanicti'r thfit I find myself interested 
in politics. 1 am opposed to nationalism, as it is understood in Europe, not because, 
if ii is allowed to develop in India, it is likely to bring less material gain to 
Muslims. I am opposed to it because I see in it the germs of atheistic materialism 
which I look upon as the greatest danger to modern humanity. Patriotism is a 
perfectly natural virtue and has a place in the moral life of man. Yet that which 
really matters is a man’s faith, his culture, his historicalftradilion. These are the things 
which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for, and not the piece of earth 
with which the spirit of man happens to be temporarily associated. In view of the 
visible and invisible points of contact between the various communities of India I do 
believe in the possibility of constructing a harmonious whole, whose unity cannot 
be disturbed by the rich diversity which it must carry within its own 
bosom. The problem of ancient Indian thought was how the One became 
many without sacrificing its oneness. To-day this problem has come down 
from its etherial heights to .the grosser plane of our political life, and we have 
to solve it in its reversed form, i.e., how the many can become One without sacrific- 
ing Its plural character. In so far then as the fundamentals of our policy are 
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concerned T have fjot nothinp: fresh to offer. In the present address I propose, among 
other things, to help you in the first place in arriving at a correct view of the 
situation as it emerged from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the 
final stages of the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. In the second place, 
1 shall try, according to my lights, to show how far it is desirable to construct a 
fresh policy now that the Premier’s announcement at the last iLodon Conference has 
again necessitated a canful survey of the whole situation. 

After giving a brief history of the work of the Muslim delegation the President 
observed : — 

PRovinaAL Autonomy 

It is obvious that our delegates did their best to arrive at a communal settlement. 
The Ottly thing which is a mystery to me. and which will perhaps ever remain a 
mystrry, is the diclaraiion made on the 26th Novnmher by our spokesmen in the 
Federal Structure (\)mmiMe»‘ to the effect that tiny agreed to the simultaneous 
introductiott of provincial autonomy and central responsibility. Whether this was 
due to their anxiety for coneihation and political advance of the country, or to some 
confliiting intliicncts which 0 )>erated on their minds, 1 cannot say. On the 15ih of 
of Novt'mber — the day on which I dissociated from our delegation — Muslim delegates 
had decided not to participate in the discussions of the Federal Btriicture Committee. 
Why ditl they panic-paic then in tliese discussions contrary to Muir own dK*ision ? 
We?e :mr sp(tki smen on tlie Fetlcral Structure Cotnrniitce authorised to make the 
declaration of 26th November? I am not in a position to answer these questions. 
AH that I can say is that the Muslim community considers the declaration a very 
grave error, and I have no d<>ubr that this eonfereiice will give ai» emphatic expris- 
sioii to their views on this important matter. In my address to the All-India 
Mu-lim League I raised my voice against tlie idea of an all India f(.d< ration. 
Subsequent evtaits have shown that it is working only as a drag ort the political 
advance* of India. If ihe introduiMion of central responsibility is dependant on ifie 
completion of ati all India fedemtiott which, I f(*ar, will take a fairly long time, then 
the Govenim(*nt should immcdiat(‘ly introduce responsible government in the Biitish 
Indian pro\ine< R, so that the fouiulation thus delineated may till the coming of central 
responsibility fully prep:ire itself, Ity oxperienee, to bear the weight of tlie fideral 
snperstnieiure. *A great di al of spade work is neided before W'e can have a nally 
nijdern h'deral state. I have reasons to believe, and had suspected this some days 
before I dissociateil mysdf from otir delegation, that onr spokesmen were badly 
advised by certain English politicians in njecting the immediate introduction of 
responsible government in the provinces of British India. Recently Lieutenant- 
Commander Kdiworthy has expressed the same view. He says': '‘I understand that 
the moderate leaders in London weie badly advised on this matter by certain 
English politicians, that th« y listened too readily to their advice and rejected the 
great instalment of provincial autonomy. And the curious thing is that the 
Mahatma was afiparenily ri atly to consider this instalment sympathc tienliy.” Who 
are the moderate Icatleis alluded to by the Lieutenant-Commander ? In view of the 
attitude taken up by Sir T<j Bahadur Sapru in London and now in the Consultative 
cornrnittte ngaiding tlie immediate introduction of provincial autonomy, it is obvious 
that the writir of the passage quoted could not have meant Hindu Liberals. I 
think he probably means Muslim moderate leaders whose declaration in the Federal 
Structure Commfitee on the 26th November seem to me to he really responsible for 
the British Bremii r’s annonneement regarding the simullaneons introduction of 
central and provincial rosponsihility. And since immediate introduction of responsible 
governramt in the provinces would have involved a definite announcement regarding 
the demands of our community as to majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
We must not forget, while judging the present situation, that the conduct of our own 
leaders is mniidy responsible for the British Premier’s silence which has raised all 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community. 

Muslim SuspiaoNs 

The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if necessary, a new 
policy after the disappointing announcement made by the British Premier at the 
close of the last London Conference. Muslims have naturally grown aymrebeneive of 
Government’s attitude towards the problem of communal setilemeut. They suspect 
that the Government will purchase Congress co-operation at any cost, and that its 
delay in conceding Muslim demands is only a cover for the possibility of finding 
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some basis for negotiations with that body. The policy of trusting the Government 
in rej?iird to political issues seems to be rapidly losirig its hold on the mind of the 
community. The Franchise Committee has postponed consideration of matters 
relating to the formation of constituencies. As for the promised provisional settle- 
ment It is obvious that no communal settlement, provisional or permanent, can 
satisfy the Muslim community, which does not recognise as its basic principle the 
right of the community to enjoy majority rights in provinces where it happens to be 
in actual majority. The continuance of separate electorates and the status of the 
Frontier Province are no doubt assurifd, but complete jirovincial autonomy, transfer 
of power from Parliament to Indian provinces, equality of federal units, classification 
of subjects, not into federal, central and provincial, but federal and provincial only, 
majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, unconditional separation of Sindh, and 
one-third shire in the centre, constitute no less essential elements of our demand. 
The Premier’s silence on these points has only resulted in the unsound policy of 
war with the Congress and no peace with the rest of the country. Shall we then 
join the Congress in their present campaign ? My answer without a iiiomvnt’s hesi- 
tation is, no. A careful reading of the underlying motives of this movement will 
make it perfectly clear. 

The Congress Movement 

To ray mind this movement has its roots in fear and resentment. The Congress 
leaders claim that they are the sole representatives of the peoples of India. The last 
Round Table Confcrcnc.o made it abiindanily clear that they were not. This they 
naturally resent. They know that the British people and the rest of the world now 
fully realise the importance of eommiinal settlement in India. They farther know 
that the minorities of India have arrived at a pact, and that the Briiish Governmimt 
have given a notice to enforce a provisional sett lenient of their own, in case the 
Indians themselves faded to arrive at one. The Congress leaders fear that the, 
British Government in their provisional scitlement of the commuoal problem may 
concede to the minorities what they demand. They have, therefore, started the 
present campaign to bolster up a claim which has no foundaiion in fact, to defeat 
a pact which they fear may find a place in the coming constiiution, and to force the 
Government to settle the matter of minorities with the Congress alone. How can 
then a minority join a campaign which is directed as much against itself as against 
Government ? 

In the circurrstances, therefore, to join the Congress in their present campaign is 
simply out of the question. But there is no denying that at the moment you are 
called upon to make important decisions. I am sure you are fully aware of the 
present slate of me community’s mind. Oovernmeiii’s di lay in conceding Muslim 
di mauds, and the treaimeiu meted out to our brave Frontier bi ethren on liie eve of 
cOMsi.ltuiioiial reform, in thcii' province, are making Indian Muslims suspicious of 
British methods ; and most people aie already asking the question whether the power 
of a third party in India does constitute a real safeguard lor the Muslim minority 
against, a politically hostile and economically exfiiiiiting majority in India. Lack of 
imagination is a virtue rather than a fault in a modern p(»liiieian. And owing to this lack 
of imagination whi'di is inc ipable of synthesising permanence and change in a higher 
political concept, modern politics is driven to live from hand to mouth. In the case 
of a subject country like India, therefore, co-operating cominnniiies are naturally led 
to think that the firmness of their political attitude in ditficult limes for ihe Govern- 
ment may be of liitle or no value in the eyes of this or that political party which 

may come to power at any time in England. Whatever may be the character and 

ideals of political parties in England, you must base your policy on enlightened self^ 
tnteresif and conceive it in a spirit calculated to impress the whole Briiish nation. 

It is folly to fight a battle in which there is likelihood of the fruits of victory 

going to those who are either hostile to or have no sympailiy with our legitimate 
political aspirations. The present circumstances are such that in thinking out a line 
of policy with a view to get over the immeiiiate difficulties of the community, it is 
your duty to see that the likelihood I apprehend is eliminated, and the benefit of 
the action advised by you finally accrues to your community. 

British Government's Attitude 

Let me state the position as plainly as possible. The British undertook to give 
Aproviaionai decision of the communal problem in case the communities of India 
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did not arrive at a mutual settlement after representatives had returned from the 
second Round Table Conference. This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third partT, holding the balance between the 
cotttending communities of India. The British Government s present attitude, how- 
ever, would show that they do not mean to function as an impartial holder of 
balance in India and are indirectly driving the Indian communiiies which are main- 
ly Hindus and Muslims to a kind of civil war. We tried the majority community 
and found them unwilling to recognise the safeguards which we can forego only at 
the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to live its own lifa The alter- 
native was to hope for justice from the British who, ever since they took the coun- 
try from the Muslims, have claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impar- 
tial holder of balance in India. 

A Constantly Shifting Policy 

In their case, toOt we find that the old British courage and straightforwardness 
are replaced by a constantly shifting policy which can inspire no confidence, and 
seems to be calculated only to facilitate their own position in India. The Muslim 
community is thus brought to face the question whether it is the interest of the com- 
munity that their present policy has so far obviated British difficulties and brought 
no gain to the community shall continue for any further period of time. This is a 
question for the open Conference to decide. All that I can a: the present stage is 
mat, if you decide to discontinue this policy, your immediate duty is to prepare the 
whole community for the kind of self-sacrifice without which no self re-^pecting 
people can live an honourable life. The most critical moment in the history or 
of the Indian Muslims has arrived. Do your duty or cease to exist. 

Frontier Province 

It is indeed gratifying to see that Government have at least conceded our demand 
regarding the political status of North-West Frontier Province, though it remains to 
be seen what this status means in the actual administration of that province. News 
paper reports show that in the matter of franchise, Government rules have been 
more liberal than in other provinces. The reform machinery will, it is understood, 
bo set in full working order from the next month. What, however, has taken grace 
out of the whole affair is the simultaneous launching of a campaign of repression 
which is not essentially different from Martial Law. The cousidnation siiowu in 
the matter of constitutional issue has been more than neutralized by the severity 
and short sightedness shown in the case of the administrative issue. Government 
may have reasons for counteracting extremist activities of certain people in that 
part of the country, but it has surely not been able to defend a policy of wholesale re- 
pression. During this struggle in other parts of India Britain’s dealing with the situa- 
tion has not been entirely devoid of restraint. In the Frontier Province alone repression 
has assumed forms unworthy of a civilized government. If oral reports are true 
then the heart of the British official in the Frontier Province stands in need of a 
reform far greater in importance for the British Empire than the constitutional 
reform sought to be introduced into that province. It is for the Government to 
consider whether the incongruent policies of concession and repression will result in 
the pacification of a proud race like the Afghans. Abdul Ghaffar Khan certainly 
commands a good deal of infltience among the young border Afghans, but what baa 
extended the sphere of his influence to the furthest ends of the territory and to the 
ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless policy of repression. 
Government cannot be unaware of the fact that the All-India policy of the Indian 
Muslims was, at this juncture, eflTertively keeping in check the tendencira of the 
Muslims of that province to join hands with those who were for an unconditional 
alliance with the Congress. Perhaps there have been difficulties from the Govern- 
ment point of view ; yet I think a little difierent handling of the administrative 
action could have saved the whole situation. The sooner the Government withdraw 
all repressive measures from the province the better for the province and Qovern- 
meut itself. 

Kashmir 

As to Kashmir it is hardly necessary for me to describe the historical back- 
ground of events which have recently happened in that country. The apparently 
sudden resurrection of a people in whom the ego-flame had been almost extinguished 
ought to be, inspite of the suflering which it has necessarily involved, a matter of 
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rejoicing to all those who possess an insight into the inner struggle of modern 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the peeple of Kashmir is absolutely just, and I have 
no doubt that the re-birth of this sense of the reality of their own personality in an 
intelligent and skillful people will eventually prove a source of strength not only 
to the State; but also to the people of India as a whole. What, however, is most 
deplorable is that the communal ill-feeling existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy of the Indian Muslims with their Kashmir brethren, led to a 
kind of counter-agitation among the Hindus, which, in its despair, sought to pro- 
tect a barbarous admiiiistraiiou by attributing its inevitable consequences to such 
wild fancies as Pan-Islamic plots and conspiracies for British occupation of Kashmir. 
Such agitation and communal colour thereby given to the Kashmir question could 
have led only to one thing — resort to violent repression leading to prolonged lawess- 
ness in the State. Nor can commissions of enquiry be of any help in such a state 
of things. The Middleton Report which admits important facts and fails to draw 
legitimate conclusions therefrom has already failed to satisfy Muslims. The truth 
is that the matter has passed the stage in which enquiries can lead to effective 
results. The growing sense of self-consciousness in the people all over the world 
is now demanding recognition in the shape of a desire for an increasing share in 
the administration which governs them. Political tutelage is good for a primitive 
people ; but it is in the best interests of an administration itself not to shirk from 
radical reform when a change in the outlook of a people demands it. Among other 
things which have probably arisen from the peculiar conditions obtaining in Kashmir, 
the people of that country demand some kind of a popular assembly. Let us hope 
that the Ruler of the State and the Oovernmcnt of India will consider the people’s 
demands as favourably as they possibly can. There may be difficulties in the way 
of constitutional reform in Kashmir as in the case of our own country ; but the 
interests of permanent peace and order demand that these difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. 

The present struggle in India is sometimes described as India’s revolt against the 
West ; for the people of India are demanding the very institutions which the West 
stands for. Educated urban India demands democracy. The minorities feeling 
themselves as distinct cultural units, and fearing that their very existence is at stake, 
demand safeguards, which the majority community, for obvious reasons, refuses to 
concede. The majority community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically 
correct if we start from western premises, belied by facts if we look to India. Thus 
the real parties to the present struggle iu India are not England and India, but the 
majority community and the minorities of India which can ill-afford to accept the 
principle of western democracy until it is properly modified to suit the actual 
conditions of life in India. 

Nor do Mahatma Gandhi’s political methods signify a revolt in the psychological 
sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two opposing types of world- 
consciousness — Western and Eastern. The Western man’s mental texture is chronolo- 
gical in character. He lives, moves and has his being in time. The Eastern man’s 
world-consciousness is noii-historical. To the Western man things gradually become ; 
they have a past, present and future. To the Eastern man they are immediately 
rounded off, timeless , purely ])resent. That is why Islam which sees in the time- 
movement a symbol of reality appeared as an intruder in the static w'Orld-picture of 
Asia. The British as a western people cannot but conceive political reform in India 
as a systematic process of gradual evolution. Mahatma Gandhi las an eastern man 
Bees in this attitude nothing more than an ill-concealed unwillingness to part with 
power, and tries all sorts of destructive negations to achieve immediate attainment. 
Both are elementally incapable of understanding each other. The result is the 
appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomena, however, are merely premonitions of a coming storm, which 
is likely to sweep over the whole of India and the rest of Asia. This is the inevi- 
table outcome of wholly political civilization which has looked upon man as a thing 
to be exploited and not as a personality to be developed and enlarged by purely 
cultural forces. The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive eco- 
nomy which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of the East. Asia 
cannot comprehend modern western capitalism with its undisciplined individualism. 
The Faith which you represent recognises the worth of the individual, and disci- 
plines him to give away his all to the service of God and man. It can atiil create 
a new world where the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or colour, 
39 
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or the amount of dividend he earns, but by the kind of life he lives ; where the 
poor tax the rich ; where human society is founded, not on the equality of stomachs 
but on the equality of spirits ; where an untouchable can marry the daughter of a 
king ; where private ownership is a trust, and where Capital cannot be allowed to 
accumulate so as to dominate the real producer of wealth. This superb idealism of 
your faith, however, needs emancipation from the medieval fancies oi theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prison-house of thoughts and emotions which 
dii^ing the course of centuries we have weaved round ourselves. And be it further 
said to the shame of us, men of older generation, that we have failed to equip the 
younger generation for the economic, political and even religious crises that the 
present age is likely to bring. The whole community needs a complete overhauling 
of its present mentality in order that it may again become capable of feeling the 
urge oi fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim has long ceased to explore the 
depths of his own inner life. 

The lesson that past experience has brought yon must be taken to heart. Expect 
nothing from any side. Concentrate your whole ego on yourself alone, and rippen 
your clay into real manhood if you wish to see your aspirations realised. Be hard 
and work hard. This is the whole secret of individual and collective life. What then 
shall^ be our future programme ? I am inclined to think that it should be partly 
political, partly cultural. I venture to offer a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion 

(1) We must frankly admit that there is yet a sort of chaos in the political 
thought of those who are supposed to guide the aciivities of the Indian Muslims in 
the present-day political struggles. The community, however, is not to blame for 
this state of things. The Muslim masses are not at all lacking in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice when the question of their ultimate dcsiiny in this country is 
involved. Eecent history bears ample testimony to what 1 say. The fault is ours 
not theirs. The guidance offered to the community is not always independently con- 
ceived, and the result is ruptures, sometimes in critical moments, within our political 
organisations. Thus these organisations cannot properly develop the kind of discip- 
line which is ^ so absolutely essential to the life and power ot political bodies. To 
remedy this evil I suggest that the Indian Muslims should have only one political 
organisation with provincial and district branches ail over the couiUry. 

(2) Secondly, I suggest that this central organisation should immediately raise 
a national fund of at least 50 lakhs of rupees. No doubt we are living in hard 
times, but you may rest assured that the Muslims of India will not fail to respond 
to your call if a genuine effort is made to impress upon them the gravity of the 
present situation. 

Thirdly, I suggested the formation of youth leagues and well-equipped volunteer 
corps throughout the country under the control and guidance of the central organi- 
eation. They must specially devote themselves to social service, custom reform, 
commercial organisation of the community and economic propaganda in towns ana 
villages, especially in the Punjab where the enormous indebtedness of Muslim agri- 
culturists cannot be allowed to wait for the drastic remedies provided by agrarian 
upheavals. 

(4) Fourthly, I suggest the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in 
the^ big towns of India. These institutes as such should have nothing to do with 
politics. Their chief function should be to mobilise the dormant spiritual energy of 
the younger generation by giving them a clear grasp of what Islam has already 
achieved, ana what it has still to achieve in the religious and cultural history of 
mankind. 

(5) Fifthly, I suggest the formation of an assembly of Ulamas which must in- 
clude Muslim lawyers who have received education in modern jurisprudence. The 
idea is to protect, expand, and if necessary to reinterpret the law of Islam in the 
light of modern conditions while keeping close to the spirit embodied in its funda- 
mental principles. This body must receive constitutional recognition so that no bill 
affecting the personal law of Muslims may be put on the legislative anvil before it 
has passed through the crucible of this assembly. 

• presidential speech was over the Conference passed resolutions demand- 

ing Muslim representation in the All India Services and the Army and then 
adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY-22ND. MARCH 1932 

Exchange of Lathi Blows and Brickbats 

Scenes of rowdyism marked the concluding seesion of the Conference to-day. 
The proceedings began two hours late and just as Sir Muhammad Iqbal entered the 
pandal a large number of Ahrarces also tried to enter but were kept back. A tug- 
of-war resulted at the gate between the Ahrarees and the volunteers of the confer- 
ence resulting in an exchange of lathi blows, brickbats and force. The police later 
intervened and dispersed the crowd, but just as it retired rowdyism continued and the 
the proceedings of the conference took the form of moving resolutions without 
speeches or very brief speeches and without discussions. All resolutions were 
thus hurried through during the time when the crowd outside was attempting 
to enter the pandal from one side or other amidst various kinds of slogans. 

Resolution! 

The most important resolutions passed were : — 

(1) Whereas the Muslim community is profoundly dissatisfied with the results of 
the last two conferences inasniuch as the Muslim demands formulated on Jan. 1, 
1929, and July 5, 1931 have not been conetded and whereas the conference is 
generally of tne opinion that its policy of cooperation has not yet yielded satisfac- 
tory results, it holds that it is no longer possible for the Muslims to continue to 
cooperate with the Round Table Conference and its sub-committees which are prepar- 
ing a constitution in the absence of a decision that full Muslim demands will be 
embodied therein. But in view of the undertaking given by the British Government 
to announce its decision on the communal question without delay this conference 
urges upon the Government to announce its decision at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity so that the Muslim community may clearly understand its position in the 
constitution. If the decision is not announced before the end of June the next 
meeting of the executive board of the conference should be held on July 3 this year 
at the latest to launch a programme of direct action. 

This conference is further of opinion that in the meantime the community should 
be organized in the following manner to be prepared for any emergency which may 
arise (a) to establish more branches of the Muslim Conference in all parts of the 
country to bring about coordination of work among the Muslim organizations in the 
country with a view to political emancipation and the economic betterment and 
solidarity of the eoinmunity, (6) to enrol volunteers under the branches of the con- 
ference with a declaratio!! frotn them that they will be prepared for all possible 
sacrifices for the enforcement of the demands of the Muslim Conference, (c) to 
collect funds for the al)ove purposes. 

The Conference further authorises the working committee to prepare a programme 
of direct action and place the same before the executive board by the end of June 
1932 for necessary action. 

(2) Whereas the scheme of federation propounded by the Round Table Confer- 
ence is bound to involve considerable delay in the working of details and whereas 
the provinces of British India have been demanding complete provincial autonomy 
ever since the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 1919, this conference 
demands the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy in all provinces in British 
India simultaneously while the details of the federation scheme are being explored 
and worked out. 

SECRETARY S STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE DECISION 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 
at New Delhi on the 31 st. MARCH under the Chairmanship of Seth Haji Abdullah 
Haroon. The discussion centred round the question of the giving effect to the 
compromise resolution of the Lahore Conference. The Secretary was authorised to 
issue the following statement : — 

“It is no wonder that a section of the press have done great injustice to the 
Lahore session of the All-India Muslim Conference by misrepresenting all that happ- 
ened while the Conference was in session. The only subject that engrossed the earnest 
attention of the members was how beat to achieve the immediate objective of securing 
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the acceptance of the Muslim demands in regard to communal representation and 
minority safeguards in the future Constitution of India and to direct the growing 
tendency of the Muslim public to immediately start a movement for achieving those 
objectives of the Conference. 

Composed as the conference was, all schools of thought were represented therein by 
their best intellect. The left-wing had the opportunity to press its view points, .and 
carry the conference with it. Had not the communique issued on the 19th March 
pledged the honour of His Majesty’s Government in announcing that it was their 
firm intention that there would be no avoidable delay in coming to a decision on the 
communal problem, the result would have been wholly different. The earnestness 
which the communique showed influenced the mind of many members of the confer- 
ence. The outcome was the compromise resolution which disclosed at once the 
mentality of the left-wing as w’ell as those of the right-wing. This is enough to indi- 
cate to a genuine enquirer how the currents, the under-currents and the cross-curr- 
ents were shaping the resolution at the time. 

Although disappointment at the reticence of the British Government was strongly 
expressed, no break was allowed to take place with the Government at the time. 
Over three months were considered enough for the British Government to announce 
their decision in a manner which might satisfy the Mussalmana of India as well 
that large section of non-Muslims who, in their heart of hearts, feel that while 
majority rule is going to be established in India, the Mussalmans must obtain securi- 
ty of their position in the future Constitution. 

The compromise, which was arrived at after a most careful consideration and 
exhaustive discussion by the Subjects Committee, was placed before the conference 
and was accepted without a single dissentient voice. The spirit of deep earnestness 
and determination which permeated the entire conference is evidenced by the business 
like manner in which other resolutions were disposed of without the usual flood of 
verbose and long-winded oratory. We hope this statement will dispell all illusions 
created by interested Press and parties. 

The resolutions passed by the conference have been interpreted in some quarters 
as signifying an augmentation of Muslim demands. The conference did nothing 
more than reiterate and elucidate its original demand as set forth in the resolution 
of the conference on the let. January 1929 and reaffirmed its emphatic adherence to 
that resolution. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING-8TH JUNE 1932 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8th. JUNE. Among those present were Dr. Sbafaat Ahmed.Khan, Syed Murtaza 
Sahib, Syed Habib, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. Shafee 
Daudi. Dr. SWaat Ahmad Khan presided over the meeting of the committee. 

The following resolutions w^ere passed : — 

The Lothian Repokt 

(1) ‘^The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on 
record its appeciation of the service rendered by the Indian Franchise Committee in 
proposing the extension of direct franchise on a sound basis. The Workirg Com- 
mittee however deems it essential that attention should be called to a number of 
recommendations in the report of the Franchise Committee, which militate against 
the organisation of a genuinely representative democracy in India and are bound 
ultimately to produce an amount of friction and engender a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be harmful, no less to the stability of the new Constitution, than to the 
growth of national unity and solidarity. 

“The recommendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the 
Indian electorate to an extent which would render both the Provincial and the 
Federal Legislatures unworkable. While not committing itself to other details of 
the various schemes formulated by the Franchise Committee for the provinces and 
the Centre, the Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that reconsidera- 
tion and modification of some of its proposals is imperatively necessary as they would 
render the smooth working of the Constitution extremely difficult if not impossible. 

“The Working Committee would like to draw the attention of the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee to the following points : 
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Special Constituencies Opposed 

‘'(a) The Working Committee is opposed in principle to the creation of or 
perpetuation of special constituencies as it is firmly convinced that the only true 
and sound principle on which the new Constitution can be based is the organisation 
of territorial constituencies, which are quite capable of expressing the views and 
needs of the different interests comprised therein. The Working Committee would 
like to point out that the recommendations made by the Franchise Committee re- 
garding general constituencies would facilitate the election of all the classes for 
which the (committee has proposed special constituencies. For these, as well as 
other reasons, the Working ('ommiltee is opposed not only to the creation of new 
but also to the mainti'nance of the existing constituencies for the special classes 
enumerated by th(i Franchise Committee. Should it however be considered necessary 
to maintain some special constituencies in any province, the Working Committee will 
agree to sindi special constituencies subject to the following fundamental principles : 

“(a) Special constituencies should be designed only for a transitional period. 
After the lapse of this period, all special constituencies should disax^pear. 

“(b) As an overwdielmitig majority of such constituencies are essentially commu- 
nal in their outlook, working and policy, the Muslims must be given a share in 
proportion to their representation in all the legislatures. Otherwise, the Muslim 
proportion in all the legislatures will be violently” disturbed. 

‘‘(c) No s|:)ecial constituencies should be created for Labour. The Committee is 
convinced that the extension of the franchise proposed by the Indian Franchise 
Committee is bound to lead to an effective and substantial representation of Labour 
in nil the Legislatures, while th(^ special franchise devised by the Committee for 
adding to the voting strength of the Depressed Classes would lead to the election of 
a large number of Depressed Class members who would safeguard the interests of 
Labour. The Working Committee is surprised at the action of the Indian Franchise 
Committee in trying to create special qualifications and reserving scats for industrial 
Labour, whereas the claims of the larger and more diserving agricultural labour class 
have been totally ignored. 

Women Franchise 

^‘(d) The Committee believes in the comjfiete civic equality of women and is not 
opposed to any extension of the franchise which is of a general application and 
enfranchises both men and women, but. it is opposed to the special franchise sug- 
gested for women, both for the provinces and the Centre, as it would dislocate the 
entire electoral machinery, and create invidious distinctions among women and pro- 
duce considerable friction and dissatisfaction among the various classes of voters. 
The Committee is not aware of any representative women’s organisation which has 
asked for the peculiar and unique privih’ge which the Franchise Committee has 
conferred on the women of the country. The. method of enfranchising the wives of 
men voters recommended by the Committee not only introduces the most objectionable 
principle of plural votes given to the rich and propertied classes, but also removes 
for the future all incentive for reform of such Jaws as prevent the women of India 
from inheriting property. 

“(2) While the Committee recognises the need for the protection of all minor 
minorities, it would like to point out that any scheme regarding the minor minorities 
which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing the Muslim quota in the Provin- 
cial and C<m(ral Legislatures will be totally unacceptable to it. 

“(•0 As regards the allocation of seats in the Federal Legislature among the 
provinces, proposed by the Federal Btriicture Sub-Committee to whi<’h the Indian 
Franchise Committee is strongly of the opinion that the number of seats allotted to 
the Frontier Province and BalucluKtan is most unfair and totally unacceptable to it. 
The Muslim members of the Federal Structure Bub-Committee did not agree to the 
number of seats allocated to these province's. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the Frontier should be allotted four seats in the Upper Chamber and 
five seats in the Lower ("harnber, while Baluchistan should be allotted two seates in 
the Upper and three in the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

“(4) The Working Committee is opposed to the increase in the size of the Lower 
Federal Chamber as it is of the oxnnion that it is of the essence of a Federal Legis- 
lature that it should be comparatively small in size. The size suggested by the 
Federal Hlucture Sub-Committee was the result of a compromise and was determined 
after a full and thorough debate. In the opinion of the Committee, the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee should not be disturbed. 
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‘V5) The Working Committee is strongly of opinion that no case has been njade 
out for representation of special classes in the Federal or Local Legislatures, and it 
is opposed in principle to such classes being represented. 

“(6) In the minority provinces, the United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orrisa, 
Assam, Madras and C. P. the existing weightage should be guaranteed in the local 
Council. In the Punjab and Bengal, Muslim constituencies should be in the majority 
and should preponderate. 

^'(7) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Muslim members of the 
Federal Upper House should be elected only by the Muslim members of their Provin- 
cial legislatures. 

^'(8) The Wo^’king Committee would like to make it clear that it cannot approve 
the weightage to Indian Seats in either House of the Federal legislature. It sup- 
ports the policy of the Muslim delegates in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
and cannot consent to any other principle of representation of the Indian States, 
except the principle of population. 

The Percy Eeport 

“The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim Conference is strongly of the 
opinion that the report of the Federal Finance Committee presided over by the Rt. 
Hon’hle Lord Fnstaeo Perry does not. offer a fair, equitable and salisfartory solution 
of the financial basis of the Federation Scheme. The report as a whole is unaccep- 
table to it. It is convinced that a radical modification of some of its important 
recommendations is essential to the stability and practicability of the new 
constitution. 

“The Working Committee, while not committing itself to other details of the 
financial scheme adumbrated in the report, is srongly of the opinion that the 
lack of any representatives on the Committee from British India and the failure 
of the Committee to consult representative commercial and political opinion in 
India on some of the most crucial and vital problems of financial and fiscal admini- 
stration, have seriously affected the findings of the Committee, and have render- 
ed some of its fundamental proposals one-sided, partial and inequitable to British 
India. 

“The Working Committee places on record its deliberate and considered opinion 
that, 

(I'l The provinces of British India should be invested with complete 
financial autonomy. In its opinion provincial autonomy will he incomplete 
unless and until the provinces are made financially autonomous units of the 
Federation. 

“(2) Unless the burdens are equalised among the units of the Federation and 
the principle of equity is consistently applied, the Financial structure that may be 
built up will be thoroughly unsound. 

“(3) In the opinion of the Working Committee the report of the Federal Commi- 
ttee does not impose any charge upon the Indian States for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government and the tax-payer in British India will be railed uponj^^o shoul- 
der the responsibility for practically all the expenses of the Federal Government. 
The Co 1 mil tee regards this as most unfair and completely uuiustified. 

“(4) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Indian States that 
will constitute the units of the Federation should be asked to contribute a share of 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance of services such as the army and of 
departments which are designed for the safety, protection and convenience of the 
Federation as a whole. The Committee is of* the opinion that the States should 
contribute their share to the federal finances in proportion to their population. 

“(5) If the Indian States are charged with the payment of a proportionate 
amount to the Federal Exchequer either in the form of a federal tax or in the shape 
of contrihutions, the intense feeling which has been created by the Federal Finance 
Committee's Report will be mitigated, if not entirely removed. 

“(6) The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference is strongly opposed to 
the scheme of contributions proposed to be levied by the Federal Government from 
British Indian units. In its opinion, if this proposal is accepted, it will render the 
autonomous provinces of British India financially helpless, politically impotent and 
administratively incapable of vigour, energy and effectiveness. 

“No contributions should be leviable from the British Provinces. The proceeds of 
income-tax should be placed immediately at the disposal of the provinces after the 
passing of the new Act. The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the only 
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Bound and practicable Bcheme which can be applied in India, consistently with the 
basic principles of Federation and with the traditions, powers and privileges of the 
sovereign States of British India, is One in which the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over all its units, both British Indian and Indian States, are strictly defined, 
in which the functions of the Federal Government are carefully and precisely 
demarcated, and in which the principle of uniformity of taxation and equality of 
sacrifice by the component units has a full, free ana unrestricied sway. Judged by 
these tests, the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee are vitiated by 
the lack of just regard for the financial autonomy of the provinces and the need for 
an eauitabie distribution of burdens among the different units of the Federation. 
The Working Committee would like to illustrate this tendency in the report of the 
Federal Finance Committee by citing the following examples : — 

“(1) The recommendation of the Committee regarding contributions. The 
Working Committee has already expressed its view on this. 

(2) The emergency powers of the Federal Government are too wide, and will 
considerably restrict, abridge and in some cases render illusory the financial auto- 
nomy of the provinces. 

(3) The Federal Committee has not endorsed the proposal of the Peel Committee 
that the residuary powers of taxation should rest with the Provinces. In our 
opinion, the principle should be unambiguously laid down in the constitution. 

(4) The Federal Finance Cornmitiee has given the Federal Government general 
powers to impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it for the 
benefit of the units. In our opinion, the power thus conferred on the Federal 
Government is too wide. 

t5) The maintenance of the internal customs duties among the Indian States is 
inconsistent with the basic principles of Federation and incompatible with stability of 
administration. In the opinion of the Committee, all internal customs duties levied 
on Indian Slates should be abolished. The Committee is of the opinion that 
customs duties in India should be uniform. 

(6) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that no Central charge should 
remain in the budget of the Federal Government as if the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for the whole of the pre-federation debt, its obligations 
would be more than covered by the assets taken over by the Federal Government. 

(7) The Working Commiuee is of the opinion that the provinces of British 
India should be given complete power to borrow in the open market according to 
their needs and requirements without any control or restriction by the Federal 
Government, subject to such coordination of borrowing by the ditterent units as 
may be mutually agreed upon betw'eeii the units and the Centre. The Working 
Committee is in favour of the proposal for the constitution of a Financial Council 
containing representatives of the Centre and the Provinces for the purpose of 
co-ordinating loan programmes and other matters of common concern to the 
Provinces and the Centre, t^uch a body will be the co-ordinating body for the 
purpose, and will possess such powers as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
members thereof. 

The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that unless and until the 
defects complained of above are not removed without avoidable delay, the report of 
the Federal Finance Committee will not only be totally unacceptable to the Muslims 
of India, but will also prove an unsurmountable obstacle to the establishment of a 
sound and practicable scheme of Federation. 

The Alwar Riot 

‘ The Working Committee strongly protests against the attitude adopted by 
the Alwar Durbar iu completely ignoring the repeated request of the Secretary of 
the Committee to allow a deputation to wait upon His Highness ,the Maharaja of 
Alwar for the redress of the grievances to which frequent expression has been given 
by the Muslims of the State aud for the removal of which the Alwar Durbar has 
hitherto taken no steps. The Working Committee is of the opinion that the 
recent unfortunate occurrences in the State are the direct result of gross neglect 
by the Durbar of its elementary duty to the Muslim subjects of the State, 

The Working Committee urges upon the Alwar Durbar the necessity of appoint- 
ing an impartial committee to investigate the predisposing causes of the present 
happenings. 

**The Working Committee places on record its dissatisfaction with the personnel 
of toe Committee appointed by the Alwar Durbar. 
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The Glancy Repokts 

“The Working Committee requests the All-India Kashmir Committee to formulate 
its decisions on the two Glancy Reports without avoidable delay, so that the 
Muslim Conference might be able to evolve a considered policy regarding Kashmir. 

Thu Bombay Riot 

“The Working Committee is profoundly grieved over the recent unfortunate 
occurrences in Bombay, and hopes that feelings of amity and harmony would be 
restored. The Committee heartily sympathises with the members of the bereaved 
families who have suffered in person and property. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

League*^ Repudiation of Communal Electorate 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued the following statement on the 3rd. 
April expressing its views regarding the Electorates .* — 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that communal electorate has 
failed to achieve the object for w'hich it was introduv’ed and it has proved detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the community and the country. In the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time of its introduction it was feared that mixed elccloraie w’ould not 
secure to the community adequate and effective representation in the Legislature. 
The system of communal representation, which in ordinary circumstances, cannot 
hate a place in a democratic constitution was, therefore, introduced as a temporary 
experimental measure with a view to give the community a start in the operation 
of the new constitution. 

The election that took place under this system conclusively proved that the Mus- 
lims of Bengal, who agreed to under-reprcsentation of the community in 

the Provincial Legislature for the sake of communal electorate, in 

accordance with the terms of the Lucknow Fact, have not benefitted by it. 
On the contrary, their interests both in respect of the number and ethciency 
of their representatives, have greatly suffered by this arrangement. The 
number of Muslim representatives in the Provincial Council is far below the nume- 
rical strength of the community in the population of the Presidency and in many 
cases, those representations have not been of the type that was expected to be 
secured by this system. Besides, it has engendered in the community a false sense 
of security, which has taken away the chief incentive to political organisation and 
stood in the way of their being self-confident and self-reliatit. In these circumstan- 
ces the League has come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to stand any 
longer on an artificial prop that would perpetuate the political weakness of the com- 
munity and retard the growth of manhood lu the largest and most important Mus- 
lim Province in India, it would naturally hamper the necessary exertion for political 
progress and stunt the growth of a sense of common citizenship. Unless this policy 
of isolation is abandoned and party division in the Council is based on viewing the 
interests of the country from different angles, a democratic constitution is apt to 
prove a mere farce. Separate electorate has done its work and the League thinks 
that time has come to replace it by a system of joint electorate. Change of circums- 
tances has awakened in the community a sense of political consciousness and adult 
suffrage or lowering of franchise will raise the proportion of Muslim voters. The 
success of the Muslims in the Local and Union Board elections in different dis rict 
of Bengal goes to show that they are now able to hold their own in a mixed elec- 
torate. 

The case of the Muslims of Bengal is altogether different from that of their co- 
religionists in other Provinces. In Bengal an overwhelming majority of the commu- 
nity as well as of the whole population—about 86 per cent — come from the cultiva- 
ting class. The interests of these tillers of the soil really constitute the interests of 
the community and the country. Unless proper arrangements are made for their 
adequate representation in the Legislature, their interests, which are different from 
the interests of other sections of the population, cannot be furthered and safeguarded. 
In fact the economic condition of the masses cannot be improved until the Hindu 
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and Muslim masses, who are at present divided by communal electorate, make com- 
mon cause in a common electorate. Separate electorate has brought neither strength 
nor prosperity to the masses of Bengal who are being exploited by designing per- 
sons for their own selfish ends. 

There is an inherent inequity in placing in a constitution a majority community 
in the position of statutory minority on the plea of the questionable benefit of sepa- 
rate electorate, which deprives a particular community or party of its right of 
appeal to the electorate. The Muslims of Bengal on no account agree to be placed 
in such a disadvantageous position, which is supported neither by constitutional 
history nor by political wisdom. The League repudiates the assertion that might 
have been made by interested persons or parties that the majority of the Muslims 
of the Bengal are in favour of separate electorate or that they are willing to 
accept minority position for the sake of such electorate. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 


The Council of the All-India Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 29lh. 
May, when twenty members attended, prominent among them being Mr. ZafaruUa 
Khan, the President, iSir Mahomed Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab 
Ahmad Yarkhan of Tivvana, Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar Ali, (Punjab) and 
Mufti Mahomed Saditiuc. None attended from Bengal. The following resolutions 
among others w'erc passed 


'1Ti:e Bombay Riors 

The Oouneil deplored the Bombay riots, regarding the same ‘‘as a fresh 
instance of Hindu intolerance and high-liandeducss.'’ The Council appealed to the 
leaders of both the (‘ommunities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures 
calculated to r(‘Hr.ore peace and good understanding between the two communities. 
The Council eondemiied the deliberate attempts of a certain section of the Press 
to accentuate eornmunal feelings by the publication of false and defamatory news 
agencies and newspaoers to work for peace and harmony between the communities, 
and avoid the }u\(3lication of matters likely to lead to further excitement and 
iiiisunderstaiiding. 


Communal Awakd 

I'he Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Governments the urgent 
necessity of an immediate decision on the question of the method and quantum 
of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — Central and 
Provincial — inasmuch as delay in the announcement of the decision had already 
occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents rvhich have led to 
acute tension between the eommunities throughout the country blocking progress in 
the framing of the new Constitution. Any further delay was bound to 
lead to very grave consequences, the responsibilities for which must be 
with those who had so far failed to discharge the duties undertaken by them in this 
connection. 


BenciAL Muslim League and Joint Electorates 

The Council, while approving of the resolutions adopted by the Bengal Moslem 
League on the 3rd April, authorised the Secretary to ascertain and place before the 
next meeting of the Council the opinion of the leading Moslems and Moslem 
organisations in Bengal in regard to the views of the Bengal Moslem League urging 
adult franchise with joint electorate without reservation oi seats for Moslems in 
Bengal. 

The Punjab Municipal Bill 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Punjab Branch of the League in the 
matter of separate electorates, women franchise and the Punjab Municipal Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that the proposed Bill paved the way for the Federal Assembly 
to interefere with the provincial affairs of the Punjab. The Council appealed to H. 

40 
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E. the Governor to take suitable action to prevent the provinces from being deprived 
of the benefits of local self-government. The Council also appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Municipal Amendment Bill for submission to IL E. the Governor, who 
would be further requested to receive a deputation of the League to hear its point 
of view. 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League W'hich met at New 
Delhi on the 14lh. June adopted the following resolutions :~ 

The Lothian Committee ItEPOiir 

1. “While approving of the principle of extending franchise to rrovinces, the 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League is of the opinion that the 
Indian hYanchise Committee has failed to achieve proper distribution of voting 
power between different sections of people, the object aimed at by the t'ommittee itself, 
it was desired by the vSimon Commission as well as the Round Table Conference 
that voting registers in the Provinces should reflect Muslim population as compared 
with voting registers of other communities. The Franchise Committee^ achievement 
is a divergence which existed before and has been further accentuated because: 

(1) The wives of men who possess property qualification prescribed for the present 
Provincial Councils have been franchised ; 

(2) Specially reduced qualifications have been prescribed for depressed classes and 
thereby their voting strength increased. 

The Working Committee, therefore, calls attention to the rccommcndarions of the 
Indian Franchise Committee that “as soon as the basis of now franchise has been 
approved instructions be issued for the preparation of the electoral roll on the 
qualification finally accepted. If it is found that the ratio of the voters to the popu- 
lation is markedly discrepant in the case of any community, it will lie necessary to 
consider what action, if any, is required in order to rectify the disparity. This 
information should be made available as early as possible in view of its importance 
at the next stage when constituencies will be delimited.’' 

2. (a)— The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League considers the 
creation of special constituencies, separate representation of Labour and differential 
qualifications for women ouen to serious objection. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee, women should be treated on equality with men and no woman should 
be enfranchised on qualifications of their husbands, a method which is opposed to 
all canons of all constitutional laws as well as to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of women witnesses and women’s associations. 

(b) As regards the methods of represention the Working Committee strongly 
urges that Muslim women should be included in the same category as their men. 

(c) The Working Committee of the League further lays stress on the Prime 
Ministers Declaration that “representation of special interests sboukl not be allowed 
to effect the balance of power or to encroach 1o the extent which amounts to stulti- 
fication of communal peicentage. ’ 

The Percy Committee Ricpoin 

3. While agreeing with the view that income-tax being a piovincial source of 
revenue is subject to contribution to Federal Government, the Working Committee 
regrets its inability to endorse other recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League considers that full financial 
autonomy of Provinces of British India is essential for the introduction of 
res^nsible government in this country. 

Further, the Committee is of opinion that all units of the Federation should be 
called upon to contribute on a uniform basis to the Federation and not to equal 
amount. The Working Committee is of the opinion that Indian States should be 
made liable to bear the burden of maintenance of the Federal Government to the 
extent of their representation in the Federation which, in no case, should exceed the 
ratio of their population. 
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Separation of Sind 

4. Ihe Working Committee is alarmed at the report that stray eliorts are being 
s^imbling blocks in the way of the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
me Working Committee is of the opinion that the claim of 21.09 lacs interest on 
unproduetivc and pre-reform irrigation debts which ought to be set aside as com- 
pensation against inequity of geographical divisions of assets should be described as 
subvention nor does the Working Committee understand why the sum of 21 lakhs, 
wnica IS claimed as the share of incometax should be included in the category of 
subvention when it was not so characterised in the Percy Report about Assam and 

Report when Behar and Orrisa was excused all contribution under the 
Meston Award. 

Working Committee considers that all technical objection raised by Profe- 
ur 1 • before the Brayne Bind Conference can be met satisfactorily. 

Ine Working t/ommitlce considers that all objections against separation of Sind are 
laised merely to deprive the Mussalnians of their legitimate rights as a majority 
community in the provinces and the Mussalrnans of India will not be satisfied with 
a constitution which reduces the Muslims into minority in provinces in which they 
are in the majority. 

Kashmir Muslims. 

'^*1 ajipreciating the services of the Glancy Commission and the soli- 

cUuae or the Mahamja ot Kashmir to redress the grievances of the Mussalrnans 
or the Btatc, the Working Committee considers that the recommendations of that 
Committee ns regards the shares of the Mussalrnans in services of the State are 
quite inadequate and unjust. The Working Committee urges that the share of the 
Mussalrnans in the sei;v ices of the State must be in the ratio of their population. 

Ihc Committee is further of the opinion that an impartial and independent pu- 
blic services commission should be constituted in order to fill up the vacancies in 
the dinorent depart monts of the State. 

(b) The Working Committee is of the opinion that in the proi>OBed Legislative 
Assembly in Kashmir State, Mussalrnans of the Btatc should have their representa- 
tion in proportion to their population and in no case should their raaiority be reduced 
HI a minority. 

(c) 'File Working (k)mmittce strongly urges that the recommendations oftthe Gla- 

other reforms should be applied to and introduced in the Poonch 
• tatc which IS a part of the territory of Kashmir and Jammu in the same way and 
^ extent as in other parts of the State. 

ii. XT Committee respectfully but strongly draws the attention of 

inc Maharaja and his Chief Minister to the grievances of the Mussalrnans of Poonch 
and urges the immediate necessity of their being enquired into and redressed. 


THE MUSLIM LEADERS^ MANIFESTO 


Ihe following is the text of a statement which an influential group of Indian 
Moslems nrepared for issue to the press in India and London. The Manifesto, as 
It was called, was first published by the ‘‘Statesman" (Calcutta) on the 5th. June 
®^^ 5 «equently by the “Times" in London on the 11th. June, in a form amended 
by H. H. the Aga Khan, the text of which is given below, 

“It seems probable that within a comparatively short time hence His Majesty's 
Government will seriously undertake the task of propounding a settlement of the 
Indian communal problem. In doing so, the Government wull naturally have to be 
mfiaenc^ by many complex and important considerations, ranginjr over the whole 
vast held of Indian politics and sociology, not concentrating on oifiy local detail or 
party interest at the cost of a true perspective of the Indian sub-continent. 

“For this reason wo wish to make it clear at the outset that, despite inimical 
suggestions to the contrary, the well-known Moslem chums are not based solely On 
io<mi or provincial prejudices or ambitions, but are inspired by the belief that their 
enaorsement and constitutional ratification are essential to the peaceful security of 
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the Moslem communit;y'8 position in India. Were this not true, our claims regard- 
ing the community’s rights in the Punjab and Bengal, in the North-West Frontier 
Province and in Sind, would hardly have received the warm support given theni by 
Moslems in territories as remote therefrom as Madras and the Central Provinces. 
And we assert most emphatically that the ratification of our claims in the next 
constitution is necessary also to the peace and, therefore, the general welfare of 
India, since the neglect of such an opportunity of giving them effect both peaceably 
and permanently can only introduce an era of suspicion and internecine strife in 
India at the very time wnen those evils are most to be deplored. 

“We would even suggest that those w'ho have honest doubts of the justice of our 
claims should consider whether their consciences would not suffer more from their 
bequest to India of enduring communal bitterness and strife than from the concession 
to 70,000,000 Moslems of a position a trifle stronger than that lo which they may 
seem to be entitled by political logic. 

“That we ourselves cannot thus depreciate our claims must be obvious from a 
study of the distribution of India's peoples. Our claims particularly concern Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

“In mese Provinces the Moslems form the majority of the population, and in 
Sind, Baluchistan and the N. W, F. Province our majoritie.s are great. But in 
Bengal and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minorities. And I hough there 
is a considerable Moslem minority in the United Provinces, in all other parts of 
British India the Hindus are in a vast majority and inevitably enjoy complete politi- 
cal supremacy. 

“The vast majority of the Indian Princes, moreorer, are Hindus, and in the 
Federal India the Princes will be able to influence All-India affairs to an extent now 
impossible. 

“We cannot, and will not, begrudge the Hindus such supremacy in ])laces where 
they are plainly entitled to it and exercise it justly, if they in turn will concede the 
Moslems similar supremacy where the Moslems are entitleci to it. But we must both 
begrudge and bitterly contest Hindu supremacy anywhere and everywhere in India, 
in the interests of our community at large, if we are denied our rights where those 
rights arc incontestable. 

_ “We could have allowed our claims to rest on these grounds alone had not the 
Hindus counter-claimed that iu all discussions of the rights of the various communi- 
dities the Hindus’ superiority of education and wealth should be given marked 
consideration. It is news to us that popular constitutions are now-a-days based on 
considerations of accidental intellectuality and wealth and we hardly imagine that 
such arguments will prevail over the innate comraonsense of the British public. But 
lest undue attention be paid to them anywhere we would set against them certain 
facts of which the Moslems in India. are justly proud. 

“(1) The number of Moslem soldiers serving in the Indian -Army exceeds all 
proportion to the Moslem population of India. During the great War, the Indian 
Moslems made handsome response to the King-Emperor’s call for troops, and their 
soldiers fought, under the greatest hardships, against oo- religionists having affinities 
with them no less than against the German forces. 

“Englishmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was ‘bled white,’ and the 
great majority of the Punjab troops were Moslems. So is the vast majority of the 
police, Militia and Frontier Constabulary who are charged with the protection of 
law and order in the North-West Frontier Province and of India’s boundaries and 
Baluchistan, where they are constantly exposed to conflict with their kith and kin. 

“(2) The Moslems took little part in the Congress campaign of 1930, save in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the “Red Shirts” were regrettably duped into 
accepting the Congress banner for a struggle begun independently of Congress, 
and now ended in the triumph of justice over Congress intrigue. In the present 
Congress campaign, the Moslems have been openly hostile to the seditionists on more 
than one occasion, and fewer Moslems than ever before have been overtly 
sympathetic with their activities. 

“To claim special consideration on this ground alone might seem to be priggish : 
but for our own part we assert that the Moslems’ abstinence from Congress politics 
has been inspired not by hopes of gain therefrom— for bitter experience gives us 
a contrary lesson— but chiefly because they have equally nothing to gain from the 
substitution of a Hindu Congress despotism for the present regime, and they recx)g- 
nize that Congress politics only spell the economic ruin of India, Hindu and Mos- 
lem alike. 
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“(3) Not one of the ‘'political” murders or attempts of murder committed in any 
of the Governors’ Provinces throupjhout the last two years or more has been does 
by a Moslem. The three murderers of Mr. Saunders and Channan Bin^h in Lahore 
were Hindus. The murderers of Mr. Lowman, Col. Simpson, Mr. Garliek, Mr. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Peddie and Mr. Douglas were Hindus. So were the criminals who aitemp- 
tod the lives of the Governors of Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal, Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Cassells and Sir Charles Tegart. All the suspects rnentioried in connection with 
the attempt on Lord Irwin’s life, the murderer of Mr. Peddie and a host of similar 
crimes have been Hindus. The Chittagong Raiders and Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah 
murderer were Hindus. 

“A study of political agitation and crimes even during the period 1907 to 1917, 
wdion Moslem feeling w'as more than once aroused against the Government, shows 
that the proportion of Moslems to Hindus i.otoriousty involved was about 1 in 30. 
Nor can we recall that a single ‘‘Vloslcm newspaper” ever rerurned a word of sym- 
pathy for any of the political murderers of the last two years, whereas the Hindu 
Congress Press for several months indulged iti systematic giorilieatiori of every such 
criminal when he met his deserts. 

‘*We recapitulate these well-known facts for the reasons already given, and for 
one other. We believe that if the alternative to British rule wore the ubiquitous supre- 
macy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Moslem brethren would prefer the former not 
only because of the safeguard oflcred by its impartiality, hut also because under the 
alternative system there would be heinous strife between the virile and martial Mos- 
lem races and those many Hindus in whom the Congrees Left-wing has sown the 
seed of insidious eonspiracy and rebellion, blood-lnst and lawlessness. But it is 
the purpose of His Mujf^stys Government to give India federal responsibility with 
an criuitablc and just distribution of power and some guarantee of stability, if the 
determination of the various comrnitfees’ political rights is a matter of great com- 
plexity and delicacy, as we know it to he, and if the British people value the friend- 
ship of at least one fifth of the people of India, then we suggest that when the 
rival claims of the two great communities are weighed against one another, His 
Majesty’s (Tovornmeiit and the people should also weigh in the same scales the com- 
munities' relative merits of loyalty ami stability as ])rovcd by the facts of recent 
Indian history.” 


THE AGA KHAN’S AMENDMENT 

H. IT, the Aga Khan, inlcrviewmd by “Reuter” in London wilh reference to the 
above Manifesto published in the “TimeB” stated that the Manifesto was sent 
to him recently with a request to arrange its publication in England in a form 
meeting with the Aga Khan’s approval. He accordingly exercised his discretion 
in amending the text as published in England, but owiitg to a misunderstanding 
in the telegraphic messages the Manifesto was prematurely published in India 
before his view's bad been fully communicated. The only version for which 
the Aga Khan took responsibility was that published in the “Times” in which 
the strong attHck against the Hindus had been eliminated. The Aga Khan 
emphatically disowned such sentiments while concurring with the Manifesto as 
a whole. The Aga Khan amended the ofTending message as follows ; — 

“It is well-kiiowm that Moslenis have not participated in acts of political violence 
which have been so unhappily rife in Bengnl, the Punjab and other Governors’ 
provinces. The cult, of revolutionary anarchy has never appealed to them success- 
lully nor has the Moslem Press joined the Hindu Congress Press in a Bystcmatic 
glorification of political murderers when they met with the penalty for their 
crimes.’’ 


REPLY OF NATIONALIST MUSLIMS & JAMAIT 

Th® following statement in reply to the above Manifesto largely signed by 
Muhomedans was subsequently issuea by the Members of the xAll India Jamait 
Ularaa and other Nationalist Musealmans of India from New Delhi : — 

‘A lengthy statement purporting to be signed by some members of the Muslim 
Uonference and emanating from Simla has recently appeared in the press. Another 
version of it, amended by His Highness the Aga I^an, appears to have been pubiished 
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in England. We have the former statement before us. The sipnatories have couched 
their own views in lanfruafres cnlculated to mislead thoso"w'ho are unacquainted with 
the realities of the Indian situation in India and Abroad, into the false belief that 
these views are held by all the Musalmans of India. Had these worthies made it 
clear that they were ventilating their personal views and had they not exposed a 
majority of the Mussalman community to humiliation, wg would not have taken 
the trouble to take any serions notice of the ntteranccs, particularly at a time w^hen 
the country is passing through a crisis and the public mind is exercised by 
matters of moment, such as the poignant ordeal of tens of thousands, nearly eighty 
five thousands of whom, men and w'onicn, old and young, educated and uneducated 
arc languishing in prisons. We have been constrained by the extraordinary claims 
made by these gentlemen to issue this statement to reveal the true stale of affairs 
to save the Indian Mussalmans from being lowered in the estimation of foreign 
nations and particularly the Mussalmans of the world. 

It is natural that at a time when far reaching changes are imminent, India like 
other countries of the world should have groups and parties i)rofeBsing political 
aims, situated as it is by followers of various creeds. Put it is possible to classify 
the various schools of thought, now in existence in India, along political or 
communal lines in the following manner : — 

1. There are politi(*al groups among the Hindus, the t'^ikhs and the Moslems 
who lack confide nce in their inherent strength and who hesitate to place any trust 
in the sense of justice and toleration in other communities. These groups are 
constantly engaged in putting forward their pecnliar claims and do not hesitate to 
adoj^t unworthy methods of propaganda. They profess to be proud of ultra-loyal 
services to the British and without any sense of shame declare their willingness 
to remain permanently under British lailc. They arc past njasters of vocal and 
wriUen propaganda and hope to reach their goal by these tlevices. 

2. The second category, into which certain members of almost every community 

may be grouped has for its aim the change of the present system of government 

by argument, persuation and negotiation. They certainly stand on a higher level 

and demand a constitution that may satisfy all communities and make Indians 
masters in their home. While the field of the practical achievement of this group 
remains strictly limited, it sympathises with movements for the freedom of the 

country even when they are launched by those with whom it may not be in 
agreement ns regards the method and manner of their achievement. I'Dllo-wers of 
this creed are in no ways less numerous among the Mussalmans than among the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. It may, however, be noted that neiiher of the two above 
mentioned groups wield any appreciable influence among the masses. 

3. The third school of thought in every community has the fullest confidence 

in the inherent powers of the people and their followers form the bulk of the, 

population. It aims at attaining Self-Government at the earliest opportunity and 
its principles include the following : — 

(a) Interest of no class or community should be subordinated to the interests 
of any other and all should have the satisfaction of governing their country, 

(b) Every community should have guarantees of protection of its political, 
religious economic and cultural rights against every other community and should 
have assurance of freedom, from domination by any community or country as well 
as from defence on any of them. 

(c) The federal government should be fully responsible with freedom to deter- 
mirie India’s relations with other countries, and the federating Provinces should be 
fully autonomous, the North-West Frontier Province being placed on the same 
footing as other Provinces. 

(d) There should be a redistribution of ProviuceB on the principle of self- 
determination by people bound by ties of common language, culture and economic 
interests, such as the people of Sind, Orissa and other areas to which the above 
principle may apply. 

(e) The cost of administration should be reduced to the minimum to suit the 
economic capacity of the country. 

(f) The peasants and labourers should have their proportionate share in the 
government of the country. 

The Indian National Congress also stands committed to these principles and 
counts amongst its adherent followers of this political creed among all communities 
whom for all intents and purposes it represents. Those who believe in non- violently 
resorting to direct action against the decision of an irremoveable executive have in 
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their thousandB courted sufferingB, imprison raent in vindication of their rights and 
the number of Mussalmans who have acted in this way has not been considerably 
disproportionate. 

The Mussalmans belonging to the last mentioned category claim that they have 
political distinction which is not shared by other communal groups placed in the 
same position. While a large enough number of them directly belonging to the 
Congress are consequently committed to the political creed of that body, there 
are others who while fully supporting the Indian National Congress have retained 
their distinct individuality. The All-India Jamait Ulama represents the last men- 
tioned section and constituted as it is by Moslem theologians, it commands 
the allegiance of by far the largest bulk of the Moslem population of India, as 
evidenced by the overwhelming response which it has evoked from Indian 
Mussalmans from time to time and the latest demonstration of which 
was made on the 10th .lune throughout India. The Nationalist Moslems, the 
greatest majority of whom belong to the Congress, count among their adherents an 
inliueiitial section of Moslem intelligentsia. The Jamait Ulama-i-Hind, although a 
distinct organisation, has for its object the achievement of complelc Independence, 
which it has practically pursued so far and which does not appear to have been 
the object of practical realisation for any other distinctly communal organisation 
in India, fn the movement of HUO-.'ll a large number ot the o /lice- bearers and 
members of both the .lamait Ulama-i-Hind and the Nationalist Moslem party sutlcr- 
ed imprisonment and no less than fourteen thousand Mussalmans went to jail, 
while some hundreds of them lost their lives. In the present movement also, 
thousands of Mussalmans have gone to jail, including some four hundred Ulamas. 
and a very considerable number of Frontier Mussalmans have lost their lives. It 
is claimed, not without juslitieation, that the bulk of those Mussalmans who have 
participated in the present movement have done so in response to the call of the 
.famait Ulama-i-Hind in support of the Congress movement. 

This represents as close an analysis of the situation as is consistent with facts 
and it is hoped that it will help people in India and Abroad to form a more just 
view of the outlook of Indian Mussalmans. We are under no circumstances 
apprehensive of any aggressiveness on the part of any communify under the 
constitution which wc have outlined. In fact, w'c arc convinced that justice would 
])c easier of achievement under the new system and it would not be as hard as it 
is to-day to fight successfully against any injustice. 

There now remains to bo described but only one other type of men whose 
desperation, excessive zeal, and a partiality for Western revolutionary methods have 
led them to acts of violence. But we arc aware of no party, political or otherwise, 
in the country that has not done every thing in its power to discourage it. The 
pulpit and the platform have been extensively availed of in f>f restraining 

influences, and under these circumstances it is nothing short cf the deliberate 
mendacity to saddle the Congress with even the faintest sympathy with or tolera- 
tion of crimes of violence. Before concluding w'e may also observe that it would be 
an insult to tens of thousands of Frontier Mussalmans to suggest that their partici- 
pation in the present movement has been the result of any external influences and 
not of their deliberate decision, 

One of the fruitful causes of mutual recrimination has becu the failure to 
evolve a resolution of the communal problem. But we take this opportunity of in- 
forming those who are unaw’are of the fact that the Jamait-Ulama-i-Hind, the 
Moslem Nationalists and the Indian National Congress had evolved certain formulas 
which, if pooled together, w'OuId have secured the greatest measure of agreement 
between various parties, but before that object could be achieved Mahatma Gandhi 
had suddenly to go to the Round Table Conference and immediately after his return, 
he and other leacfers of public opinion found them.selves behind prison bars and 
the offensive which was launched against Congress organisations is still in progress. 
India has so far awaited the much talked of award by the British Government and 
we wonder if and when it comes it is likely to satisfy any one. 

Finally, we earnestly assure all the communities in India and the people abroad 
that Indian Mussalmans as a community are next to none in their love of freedom 
or the will to live peacefully and harmoniously and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other fellow Indians in the task of leading the country to its highest destiny. 
Self-respect, self-reliance and faith in the progress of humanity are among the arti- 
cles of their faith and they are convinced that they would serve Islam more faith- 
fully by strict adherence to these principles. 



THE HINDU POLITY 

THE ALL INDIA HINDU YOUTHS’ CONFERENCE 

Presiding over the All-India Hindu Youths’ Conference which was held at Karachi 
on the 7th May, Bhai Parmanand strongly criticised the Congress as an anti-Hindu 
body which could in no rounding way save Hindus from the dangers surrounding 
them. Hindu Sangathan alone could do so, and he appealed to the Hindu youths to 
make sacrifices for the noble and sacred cause. 

Surveying the Hindu-Moslem problem which seemed to him unsol vable, he sugg- 
ested a reference of the same to a Committee consisting of the Premiers of England 
and the Dominions for final settlerneiiL 

The speaker said that he did not deprecate Mr. Gandhi’s attitude and tone in 
the Round ruble Conference but passive resistance 'was not the thing which could 
produce the desired results, and the position assumed by Mr. Gandhi stid’ened the 
liritish and made them more hostile towards the Hindus. The policy and attitude 
of the Congress leaders helped both direety and indircetly, to strengilien the Moslems 
and Hiudus. The Congress made the Hindus fight the Government and in order 
to placate the Moslems yielded to their communal demands. The Moslems thus 
gained in two ways, firstly by keeping their alliance with the Government and 
secondly by getting the Hindus weakened. 

Elaborating his views on the communal problem, Bhai Parmanand declared that 
Moslems really wanted a strong Moslem Stale within a weak National State. Sir Maho- 
med Iqbal, philosopher of Moslem cominiinalism, in his speech at the All-Parlies Mos- 
lem Conference in J.ahore in March last reflected the inner working of the Moslem 
mind. Sir Mahomed Iqbal s plans supplied inspiration to Kashmir Moslems, while his 
friends were guiding the movement from behind the screen. 

After quoting extensively from Sir Mahomed Iqbal's Lahore Conference speech, 
Bhai Parmanand concluded : ‘ Having such overwhelming evidence before us, show- 
ing the impossibility of Hindu-Moslem unity under the circumstances, I cannot sec 
any hope of success for the Congress cause iu the near future. Foreign rule is no 
doubt an evil, but I believe that Hindus have to meet a more serious and a more 
immediate danger at home. The Hindu motto ‘Live and Let Live’, seems rather a 
meek ideal. The party which takes the oflensive generally has advantage to its 
side, but I want you to realise this very clearly that, with the Moslems bent on 
aggrandisement, Hindus have no alternative but to look to themsoives alone. The 
Congress has not got a remedy for the disease. Passive resistance and iiou-co- 
operatioD may be very sound and attractive methods, but for our immediate pro- 
blem, they are of no use. In order to cope with the methods adopted by the Mos- 
lems, Hindu youths should assemble under the flag of Hindu Nationalism. 

Resolutions— Separation of Sind 

Yhe Conference concluded its Session on the 9th Mav after adopting eleven 
resolutions. Professr Chablani, Dewau Bahadur Muralicfhar, and Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, members of the Bind Conference also attended. The first tw'O participated 
in the debate on the resolution opposing the separation of Bind, 

Ihe resolution inter alia emphasised that the Premier’s announcement accepting 
in principle the separation of Bind if satisfactory means of financing it could be 
found, went beyond the terms of the resolution passed by the Round Table Confer- 
ence in as much as it enabled the separationisls to go back on the assurances given 
by the Chairman of the Sind Committee that if Bind could not stand on its own 
legs, separation would not take place. 

The resolution finally urged His Majesty’s Government to restore confidence in 
Hindus, and warned it that the Hindus of Sind were not prepared at this period 
? depression to stand any taxation for the purpose of separation, and reques- 

ts His Majesty s Government to adhere strictly to the decision of the Round Table 
Conference as interpreted by the Chairman of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. 
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Dr. Hingorani, Presideat of the Karachi Hindu Maha Sabha, moving the resolu- 
tion, made a vigorous speech, which was enthusiastically received. He aecused the 
Government of partiality towards Muslims, and declared that in a separated Sind, 
not only Hindus but also the Government would suffer. If separation took place 
vigorous propaganda for boycott of Muslims would be carried on throughout Sind. 

Professor Chablani referred to the crushing burden which would be placed on 
the people of Separated Sind, which would remain a deficit province at least for 
30 years. In addition to the present land revenue, the agriculturists would be 
charged 66 per cent extra, as the result of the Sukkur Barrage. 

Dewan Bahadur Muralidfiar observed that if Sind was separated Hindus would 
have either to go out of the Province or live in a backward condition. 

The second resolution condemned the establishment of a statutory Muslim majo- 
rity in a Hindu State through the Glancy Commission, at a time when the future 
Constitution of British India, as well as the Indian States, was under considerstion. 
The resolution strongly supported the agitation against the Glancy Commission’s 
recommendations and also condemned the '^‘atrocities” committed on Hindus, and 
requested the Kashmir Government to punish the offenders and compensate th« 
sufferers. 

Other resolutions passed supported the agitation of the Hindu subjects in Bhopal 
and Hyderabad Deccan, asked the Hindu youths to take to industrial training and 
urged the establishment of a Sevadal with one lakh of Sevaks and with branches 
all over the country. 


THE HINDU LEGISLATORS’ MANIFESTO 

The following manifesto on the Lahore Muslim Conference demands was issued 
from New Delhi on the 1st. April over the signatures of the Hindu members of 
the Central Legislature, such as, Hon. Mr. Ramsarandas, Raja Sir Motichand, Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Jagdish Chandra Banerji, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury, Bhai 
Parmanand, Mr. Harbilas Sarda, Mr. C. C. Biswas, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Araarnath Dutt, Mr. Bhupat Singh and others 

“The communal problem, already sufficiently complex, has been made still more 
complicated and practically impossible of solution by agreement, ou account of the 
fresh developments arising out of the All-Parfeies’ Muslim Conference, Lahore, openly 
preaching that they have no faith in Nationalism, and that sentiments of patriotism 
do not really count. Moslem communalism has now reached a climax. Their de- 
mands are now expanded and the full list now includes separate electorates, pre- 
ferential weightage, special representation in all branches of the public services, 
I.Lperial Provincial and local and on the railways, reservation of 50 per cent of the 
Army and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. There is also now a 
new proposal to enforce these demands by non-co-operation and direct action. 

“The Muslims have, from the start, adhered to their fourteen points and have 
added to them, instead of yielding any point for the sake of compromise. Their 
standing description of the Hindu is that they are a majority community and they 
all regard themselves a minority community, needing all protection. Yet all over 
Northern India from Karachi to Delhi, they are in a majority, and also in Bengal. 
They complain that the Hindus are not considerate! towards the Moslem minority 
and yet where they are in a majority as in the Punjab and Bengal, they insist 
upon securing the majority by statute. Where they are in a minority, they claim 
weightage and favoured representation while they deny the same to the Sikhs and 
other minorities. Now, they intend to extend communalism from the legislature to 
the administrative and public services and local bodies and the Army ana Railways, 
What, in these circumstances, should be the position of the Hindus and indeed of 
all Nationalist Indians ? 

“Hindus have throughout stood for joint electorates without claiming any weigh- 
tage or reserved representation even when they are in a minority. The same is the 
position of the Sikhs, They all stand for pure and genuine democracy, undefiled 
by the devices of communal electorates and representation, for which there is no 
precedent or parallel in any civilised Htate in the world. 

41 
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‘‘Besides, separate representation wiil also involve the very difficult question of the 
quantum of such representation to be given to each community. The question will 
arise how it is to be determined. Justice demands that the contribution of a com- 
munity to the coffers of the State should be the determining factor. Further. India 
has been promised by Parliament the immediate grant of Responsible Government 
and therefore no system of franchise is admissible which is incompatible with the 
constitution promised, such as grouping of voters on non-civic principles and sepa- 
rate water-tight or community-tight compartments, ns the Prime Minister has aptly 
called them. Communal electorate and representation will give India only a form 
of communal Government and tyranny, and not a democratic or Dominion constitu- 
tion which she has been striving and suffering to achieve and which England is 
pledged to grant. 

“Nationalist India holds the Prime Minister to his famous speeeh on January, 1931, 
at the Commons, where he emphatically condemned communal electorate and all its 
off-shoots. Similarly, it holds the British Government and the Government of India 
to the Minorities Guarantee Treaties by which they are already bound as the mem- 
bers of the League. These treaties are described by Mr. Henderson, President of 
the Disarmament Conference, as “part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world.” And neither the Government of India nor His Majesty’s Government are 
at liberty to depart from those treaties and defy the League charged with their en- 
forcement in twenty States of Europe, it would also be an unwarranted and im- 
polite interference with international equipoise set up after so much anxious thought 
and deliberations, by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world in the 
interest of world peace and order. If they will apply these treaties to the Minority 
problem of India, a resolution will be, on the other hand, found which will secure 
to the Minorities all the protection which they are entitled to claim, and at the same 
time permit of the growth of harmonious and strong National Government of India. 

‘‘We, therefore, hope that the Government of India and his Majesty’s Government 
will not ignore these international instruments of public peace. Minorities’ 

Guarantee Treaties and the stipulation of the League provide the oiily solution which 
is consistent and compatible with the constitution that India is out to achieve and 
England is pleased to grant.” 


Re solutions 

Prior to the issuing of the above Manifesto, a meeting of the Hindu members 
of the Central Legislature met on the Ist. April and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the surrender of the Government to the Muslim demands as passed at 
the Lahore Conference would be tantamount to the expropriation of the rights of 
Hindus and would meet with bitter resistance at the hands of all Nationalist people 
of the Sikh and Hindu communities. 

The meeting further viewed with apprehensiou the expediting of Reforms with 
Mr. Gandhi and other leaders in jail. The meeting urged the Government jo release 
Mr. Gandhi with a view' to enable him to take pari in the discussions in connection 
with the R. T. C, 

The meeting disapproved of the unconstitulional way in which the Government 
had decided to grant a subvention of one crore to the *N. W. F. province and the 
allocation of scats in the legislature which would be beyond the population proportion 
and urged uniform allocation. 

The meeting further took exception to the resolution of the Lahore conference 
regarding the Public Services and urged ou the Government the need for an open 
competition. 

The meeting placed on record its view that no constitution would be acceptable 
to Hindus and Sikhs which did not provide for complete Responsible Government 
and Dominion Status with or without Federation, provided the term of transition 
for safeguards was not more than 15 years. 

The meeting demanded Indianisation of the Army within 30 years. 

The meeting reiterated the faith of the Hindus and Sikhs that no form of com- 
munalism or separate electorates would help democratisation of the Government. 

The meeting decided to appoint a deputation to wait on Ool. Colvin, to represent 
the grievances of Hindus and Sikhs in the State and to deal justice to miscreants 
and compensate sufferers. 
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THE BENGAL HINDUS^ MANIFESSO 

The following Manifesto, signed by important members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Bengal Hindu Sabha, is of supreme political significance in view of the 
stiffended attitude of the Moslem community in the matter of communal settlement. 
The Manifesto was issued in April 1032. 

*Tt is much to be regretted that communal differences could not be composed^ in 
India and a solution is to be found by the British Cabinet. It is probably in view 
of this that the Moslem corarnunalists have recently stiffened their demands which 
now include not only separate electorates and separate representation and preferen- 
tial weightage but statutory majorities in Bengal and the Punjab, where they form 
the majority of the population ; special representation in the public services, Impe- 
rial, Provincial, Local and llailvvays ; 50 per cent of the army officers ; reserved re- 
presentation even in statutory self-governing bodies, such as Municipalities and 
District and Local Boards ; and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. 

‘‘These demands, if conceded, will moan the negation of democracy and represen- 
tative government in India. We maintain that the claim of the Bengal Mussalmans 
are anti-national, selfish and not based on any principles of equity or justice. The 
claim for a statuiory majority in Bengal, if conceded, will keep the Hindus in a 
perpetual state of inferiority and impotence and really aims at a form of commu- 
nal government and tyranny. The statutory protection of a majority community is 
without precedent in any constitution in the world. 

“The basis of their claims is their alleged political importance, and ( in Bengal ) 
their superiority in numbers and the difficulty which they apv^rehend they will 
experience in securing adequate representation without special protection. 

“(a) We say that the Moslems of Bengal cannot claim any special political 
importance, as they are of the same race as the Hindus, and unlike the Moslems 
of some other provinces, th(‘y have never served as soldiers or done anything for 
the defence of the Em])ire, while the superiority of the Hindu community in 
educational fiualificatious and political fitness, their contribution to the growth of 
civic and poliiieal institutions and the record of their past services to the State in 
every branch of the admit»istration are too well-known to need recapitulation. The 
achievement of the Hindu Bengalis stand foremost in the whole of India iii the 
fields of Art, Literature and Science, whereas the Moslem community in Bengal 
has not so far produced a single name of all-India fame in these fields. Even in 
the learned professions such as Law, Medicine and Engineering the performance of 
this community has been disappointing. Political fitness cannot be Idivorced from 
the larger intellectual life of the Nation and in political fitness, the Mussalmans 
of Bengal are vastly inferior to the Hindus, Even if wc leave aside the more respon- 
sible offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in spite of specially lowered 
qualifying tests the Government have found difficulty in recruiting for their 
ministerial and subordinate services from the Moslem community, 

“(b) Their claim for a predominant position in the future constitution solely 
on the ground of their growing numbers will not bear scrutiny. It is a fact that 
backward communities all over the world increase faster than communities compa- 
ratively more advanced, socially, economically and intellectually. The Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present constituted, but wc cannot lose sight 
of the fact that many Bengalee- speaking districts with a predominantly Hindu 
p^opulation, now included in the Provinces of Bihar and Assam must come to 
Bengal, when the Province is, as it must be, reconstituted on linguistic and 
Ethnical basis. It is also a fact, as disclosed by the Census figures, that the 
Moslem majority is constituted mainly by children ‘and by women who live segregated 
from the national life behind the Purdah. So far as the adult population is 
concerned, the Hindus arc in a majority. Thus the Hindu minority in Bengal is 
more artificial than real. 

“(c) Their apprehensions of not being able to secure adequate representation in 
spite of their superiority in numbers are really tantamount to an admission of their 
political unfitness, and to claim political predominance in the future constitution 
on the basis of present political oackwardneas. is illogical and absurd. It is the 
Hindus of Bengal who have always taken tnc leading part in the struggle for 
freedom and now that the priceless privilege of self-government is within our grasp, 
we cannot permit Muasalman comraunalists (whose contribution in the national 
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struggle has been negligible) so to maim and deform the scheme of government as 
to make it unrecognisable as a democratic constitution. 

•^4. ^ Although a minority community we do not claim any special privileges or 
protection. While we fully realise the supreme importance of peace and good-will 
between the two communities, we are firmly convinced that this peace can never 
be attained till the vicious system of special electorates, which in working has been 
found to be disastrous to the public peace and to the growth of national solidarity 
in Bengal, is done away with and replaced by joint and national electorates. If 
the present communal electorates are continued they will poison the national life 
of Bengal and divide the two communities into warring camps. A very large 
section of progressive Mahomedans has already realised this danger and is now 
in favour of joint electorates. In our opinion a return to a joint electorate is a 
sine qua non to any scheme of political advance, as the grouping of voters in 
separate water-tight compartments on non-civic principles sins against the cardinal 
principles of democracy and renders the growth of parliamentary institutions on 
party lines difficult if not impossible of attainment. 

“5. We are, however, with a view to allaying reasonable apprehensions of our 
Moslem brothers, not opposed to a reservation of seals for either community, but 
we can never consent to a modification of the existing allocation of seats under 
the Lucknow Pact (which after full consideration of all conflicting issues received the 
assent of both the communities) unless separate electorates arc abolished. On no 
consideration, whatsoever, shall we agree to a statutory majority for cither 
community. 

“6. Opposed as we are to the continuance of separate electorates for the Provin- 
cial CJouncil, we view with alarm the attempt of Moslem communalists to introduce 
the same vicious principle of communalism into self-governing local bodies and thus 
throttle the budding life of these institutions to which the stimulus of free emula- 
tion for brotherly service to the public has only recently given birth. 

^7. While favouring that every just encouragement be given to Moslem Educa- 
tion by special endowments, scholarships etc., we view with alarm and apprehensions 
the attempt of the Moslem communalists to invade the sacred precincts of learning 
with their separatist and communal claims, and we are firmly opposed to the adop- 
tion of communal principles in any form, in any educational institutions from the 
UniverB% to the village school. 

‘*8. We conclude by reiterating that while we fully realise the importance of har- 
monious relations between the two communities for the successful working of the 
future constitution, we are firmly of opinion that this concord can only be based on 
equity and justice and ought not to be purchased by conceding dominance to one 
community over the other, thus spelling disaster to the nation as a whole.’' 


MR. RAMANAND CHATTERJEE S VIEWS 

MUSLIM CRITICISM EXAMINED 

The following are extracts from Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee’s article on ‘ The 
Bengal Hindu Manifesto and Muslim Bengalis”, which appeared in the June num- 
ber of ‘The Modern Review” 

In the sphere of politics the first duty of all Indians, in whatever province they 
may live, is to try earnestly to win freedom for India by means and methods 
which ap^ar to them legitimate and likely to lead to success. Next only to it in 
importance is the duty of all Indians to see justice done to the Province in which 
they dwell in the matter of the revenue assigned to it for its administration 
and in the number of seats allotted to it in the Central Legislature. In 
the Report of the Federal Finance Committee 1932.” in the table of provincial 
forecasts, surpluses are shown only against the Punjab and U. P. and 
deficits against the other provinces— -the biggest two crores being that of 
Bengal. Similarly, according to the Federal Structure Committee’s allocation of 
seats to the British-Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature, injustice has 
been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., and Bihar and Orissa. As this article relates 
to Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty of all Indians residing in Bengal, 
whatever their creed, caste or class, to combine in an earnest and persistent end^- 
Tour to obtain financial and representational justice for Bengal. Assuming, without 
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admitting, that there may be some political matters in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and representation injustice to Bengal 
will injure Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and justice will benefit both. Nay, as 
Moslcnri Bengalis have more leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis in education, 
etc., injustice to Bengal hits them harder and justice will be of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies should, in the present circumstaneca, 
be avoided as much as possible. Holding this view, as I ao, if I try to remove 
some misconceptions relating to the recent Bengal Hindu Manifesto, to which I was 
one of the signatories, 1 do so reluctantly from a sense of duty. 

I regret that it should have been necessary to ivssue the Manifesto. But 
it was done neither thoughtlessly, nor owing to an exuberance of communal 
feeling, but, as was stated ki the Manifesto itself, because, in view of 
the expected solution of the communal problem by the British cabinet, “the 
Moslem comraiinalists have recently stiffened their demands” and it was felt 
necessary that the Hindu view should be known at this juncliirc. “The 
Muflsalraan” says that “the Muslim demands referred to in the Hindu Mani- 
festo are not the demands of the entire Muslim community.” The signatories to 
the Manifesto were aware of this fact, as their above-quoted words ( “the Moslem 
communalists have stiffened their demands”) show ; they nowhere say that the Mus- 
lim demands they have criticised have emanated from the entire Mahomedan com- 
munity ; on the contrary, the Manifesto plainly states : 

“A very large section of progressive Mahomedans have already realized this dan- 
ger and are now in favour of joint electorates.” 

As for myself, I have written in the May number of “The Modern Review” : 
“The proceedings of the last session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under 
the presidency of Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, were marked by a commendable spirit 
of both democracy and nationalism. The speech of both the president and the 
secretary (Dr. Raliuddin Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electorates were suppor- 
ted at this session. The members were justified in asserting that they would not 
accept the reservation in the provincial legislature of any number of seats which 
w^as less than the proportion of the ]\Iuslims to the population of Bengal. At the 
same time, they did not demand that there should be in it a statutory majority 
for Muslims.” 

“The Mussalmau” “challenges the signatories to the Manifesto to prove the “asser- 
tion” in it printed below. 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible offices of the State, it is an admitted 
fact that in spite of specially lowered qualifying tests the Government have found 
difficulty in recruiting for their ministerial and subordinate services from the Mos- 
lem community.” 

This “assertion” has two parts, namely, lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
and difficulty in recruiting officers from the Mahomedan community in spite of such 
lowering. 

As in competitive examinations for some branches of the public service, it is the 
usual rule and practice to select some candidates for appointment from the Muslim 
and other “minority communities” who occupy lower places in order of merit than 
those who succeed in getting appointments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community” candidates thus often superseding the just claims of suc- 
cessful Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of merit, the fact that quali- 
fying tests arc thus practically lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers cannot 
be denied. That Munammadans want this sort of lowering of oiialifying test to be 
continued is proved by the resolution passed at the Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir Ali Imam in April 1931, demanding “that 
all appointments shall bo made by the Public Service Commission according to the 
minimum standard of efficiency, as also by that portion of Dr. AnsarFs Bengal 
Nationalist Muslim Conference presidential address at Faridpur in June 1931 which 
demanded “that all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commission 
according to a minimum standard of efficiency.’’ 

It is to be noted that posts in Government of India establishments are open to 
Muslim candidates from all parts of India. 

It would not be impossible to multiply instances of special favour shown to Mus- 
lims. I will conclude this part of my observations by inviting the attention of “The 
MuBsalman” to the following paragraph from the annual progress report on Forest 
Administration in the Presiaency of Bengal for the year 1929-30. 
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“Twenty-two Muhammadan candidates were offered posts in the subor^- 
nate and ministerial services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments, tit 
these two only arc still in service. Of the rest, one left without notice, 7 re8ip;nea and 
the service of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory work. 

There is no such para.8:raph regarding: non-Muhammadan candiaaies. 

I hope T have shown that the “assertion” contained in the manifesto which I nc 
Muesalman” wronpily calls, “a perversion of the truth” is correct. -c 

The Muslim journal next observes : “Attempts have been made in the rnanitosto 
to show that the Mussalmans are intellectually inferior to the Hindus ana therefore 
they are unfit to carry on any administration.” j t j *. 

After readinfci: the above sentences, 1 have re-read the manifesto and trie a to un- 
derstand it. I do not find therein any attempt to show that the Mussalmans have an 
inherently inferior intellect. What it claims is “the superiority of the Hindu cora- 
raunitv in educational qualifications” and that the Hindus are comparatively more 
advanced intellectually.” That is mainly because the Muslim community has no 
taken as much ndvantaj^e of modern educational facilit'^s as the Hindus, and no 
because of the innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhammadans. 

There is nowhere any attempt in the manifesto to show that the 
“are unfit to carry administration.” The Muslim journal also states that the mani- 
festo has indirectlv cast aspersions on the Muslim employees of the 
thus to the whole^Muslirn community.” How the manifesto has done this, 1 cannot 
understand' as the manifesto nowhere even mentions the Muslim employees of the 

As to who were predominant in the administration in Benp:al I ersian wa^s 

the court lan^jua^re,” is quite an irrelevant question, as the manifesto 
with present conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims alwajr. v^exo and will 

“Tbe^Mussalraan’’ devotes a parap:raph to the question of the character and extent 
of the Muslim majority in Bengal (as that province is at present constituted). 

The nianifoBto admits that “the Hindus are no doubt a minority in iicnKal, as at 
present constituted,” but states that the if all the Bengali-speakinn arena w'l" " Pre- 
dominantly Hindu population, which naturally form part of Bengal and y 

formed part of the Bengal presidency, were included in Bengal as iht'y » "i 

the Hindus or the non-MosIema would be in the ma)ority in this 
thus “the Hindu minority in Bengal is more wB^’cial tha^n rea . Ihus Ihe Mns- 
salman” docs not dispute, nor docs it dispute the fact that 

is constituted mainly by children and by women who live seprega ed from the nat^ 
life behind the purdfah.” What it objects to and calls a 

ment thafso far as the adult population is concerned, the Hindus are m 

“'‘Kncccssary to state that in the manifesto those persons have ^ 

adults who have completed 21 years of their lives or are above that 
grounds that for political purposes the age of enfranchisement has bwn at 21. 

that for the purpose of elections to local bodies the voting .age has bwn hxt^ at 21. 
and that if a guardian lie appointed by a Court or if aii. estate be taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of majority. 

^ It is the “crude ficrures” of the Census Reports, as they are called m the Reports, 
that have been generally taken for calculating the number of the draX'nn bv 

But these figures are inaccurate. The Census Report of iinrlliohiA ^ 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, I.C.8., gives many reasons for considering them unreliable. 

Mr. Thompson’s previous observations show that, owing to Muslim backwardness 
in education*^ in Be^al, the agM stated by Mahomedans arc 

those given by Hindus. Hiis conclusion is supported by his observations in the 
chapter on Literacy in his Report. 

And the Muslim population of Bengal consists largely of . .i..a 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of Muslims due p 

acy, is proved also by the following observation of Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, 

Actuary*^ to the Government of India, in his ‘^port on the 

Bates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census Returns of 1^1 p „ 

enumerations,” published in 1926 by the Government of India Central Publication 

Branch, Calcutta. . . . 

“It will be seen that general^ the rates of mis-statoment are greater among 

Muhammadans than amongst Hindus”. 
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From the passaf^es quoted above the reader will have perceived that the absolute 
accuracy regarding the numbers of adult Muslims and Hindus in Bengal is impos- 
sible to attain. Only relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral certainly is 
attainable. 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim criticism of the Hindu Manifesto which 
is worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides what “The Mussalman” has 
written J have read some letters of Muslim critics published in some dailies. I shall 
deal with such points in them as deserve notice and as have not been already 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim paper. I shall not notice any 
crificism of things which the manifesto does not contain. 

Mr, A. K. Faziul Huq writes : “The Manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown in politics. But in India most things are extra- 
ordinary. Violent disorders require violent remedies ; and it is but common know- 
ledge that the seltishness with which the majority of the caste Hindus utilise every 
opportunity to (mis) appropriate everything in contemptuous disregard of the just 
dues of others, is unparalleled in the history of any race or community in any age 
or clime. Witness the Calcutta Corporation and local bodies in West Bengal, leave 
alone other instances, loo numerous to mention.’' 

Mr. Faziul Huq admits by implication that “statutory majority is unknown 
in politics.” Bui he suggests that it is necessary in India, because here “most 
things arc extraordinary”, “violent disorder’ being one of the them. Now in the 
past history of many countries and, what is more to the point in their con- 
lemperary history, too numerous examples of disorders, more violent than even the 
engineered communal conflicts in India, are to be found. But nowhere has a remedy 
for them been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Huq knows perhaps that declamation is not demonstration. He must prove 
but has not proved that the present-day “Caste-Hindus” are more selfish than the 
socially privileged classes of other climes, races and ages. But assuming without 
admitting that his allegation is true, he will not be able to prove that “statutory 
majority” has been^anywhere applied, successfully, as its remedy. 

My article has already grown too long. So I will not mention many examples 
of class, caste or communal selfishness in many lands, but will merely mention the 
treatment which the Jews, the Roman Catholics and the Non-conformists received 
in England giving the following details, from the Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, of how 
only the Catholics were treated. 

“As late as 1780 the law of England — which was actually enforced in 1764-65 — 
made it a felony in a foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason in one who 
was a native of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service ac- 
cording to the rites of his church. Catholics were debarred from acquiring laud 
by purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic faith were declared incapable 
of succeeding to real property and their estates were forfeited to the next Protestant 
heir. A son or other nearest relation being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or other kinsman during his life. A 
Catholic wan disqualitied from undertaking the guardianship even of Catholic 
children. Catholics were excluded from the legal profession and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic had adopted the faith of his wife. 
Such was the state of the law\ not only in England but in Ireland, where the large 
majority of the population adhered to the old laith.” 

In spite of such a state of things, the British people—who arc now 'so keen on 
separate electorate, “weightage”, reserved seats and other “safeguards” for “majority 
communities” in British India, where the Muslims are not discriminated against as 
the Catholics were in England— never gave these things to their own Catholics ; nor 
did they give the Irish Catholic majority in Ireland a statutory majority. 

Mr. Hhamsuddin Ahmad refers to “the unstinted and unqualified support which 
the signatories (to the Hindu Manifesto) have given to the Lucknow Pact.” I am 
afraid he has misunderstood the Hindu attitude towards that Pact. The Hindus 
want to scrap the whole thing— separate electorates as well as reserved seats. But 
they cannot agree to the Muslims choosing to keep one part of the Fact, viz, sepa- 
rate electorates, and modifying the other part, namely, the reservation of seats, by 
increasing their number, to the extent of more than half of the whole. The Hindus 
agreed to the Pact as a whole as a makeshift. So did the Muslims. If any change is 
to be made, both parties must again agree. The Hindus and the Nationalist iMuslims 
have agreed that there should be joint electorates and no reservation of seats. 



The All India Depressed Classes Congress 

The second session of the All-India Depressed Classes Congress commenced at 
Kamptee on the 7th. May 1932 under the presidentship of Rai Sahib Muniiwami 
PiUai. 

As anticipated, the holding of the Congress was the cause of some trouble. In 
the morning, when Dr. Ainbedkar arrived from Bombay, he was accorded a recep- 
tion by his supporters, while a small group favouring joint electorates, gathered at 
the Nagpur Railway Station, to make a black-flag demonstration against him. This 
was the signal for trouble. The black-flaggers were set upon, and Mr. Thaware, one 
of the staunchest supporters of the Raja-Moon je Pact, had his lip cut open by a 
soda-water bottle hurled at him and a friend of his Mr. Mate, is alleged to have had 
his hand injured by a knife. Messrs. Mate, Corghate and four others of the Rajah 
Group were taken into police custody, and removed from the Railway Station. 

There was an unpleasant incident just before the Congress opened in the evening. 
Mr. Hardas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had just begun reading his 
welcome address, when Messrs. Rajbboj and Patil, two delegates from Poona, challen- 
ged the legality and representative character of the Congress. Half a dozen volun- 
teers immediately fell upon them, and Mr. Rajbhoj was handled very roughly. 

Mr. Shakhere, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, and the City Magis- 
trate of Nagpur who was present at the spot, both came to Mr. Rajbhoj’s rescue 
and led him and his two friends off the pandal. Mr. Rajbhoj had to be taken to the 
hospital. The Congress was scrupulously boycotted by the supporters of the Raja 
Moonje Pact. 

The Congress bad attracted about thirty delegates from outside Nagpur, four 
coming from Bengal, five from the Punjab, seven from the United Provinces, four 
each from Bombay and Madras, and one from Behar. Nearly 3.500 Mahars of 
Nagpur and Kamptee and nearly 200 ladies were present. 

Both the Empress and the Model Mills were picketed and a large number of 
of labourers absented themselves to attend the Congress. 

Mr, Hardas, in hia tvelcome address^ said that the National Congress was trying 
to mislead the Depressed Classes and harm their interests and its sister organisation 
— the Hindu Mahasabha— had virtually declared a war agairivSt them. “We have to 
deal with them very cautiously” he declared, and added : “Joint electorates would 
amount to ruination of the Depressed Classes. We cannot in any circumstances 
acaept joint electorates.’^ 

The Pretidential Address 

Rao Saheb Muniswami Pillai, in the course of his presidential^ddress observed - 

The Mahomedans and the Depressed Classes each form nearly a fifth of the 
total population of India^ and each in entitled to an equal number of representatives 
at the Conference, Consideration s of fairplay demand that the weaker of the two 
should receive greter protection and special attention, but here in this case the 
weaker has not received, not only any preferential treatment, but even the semblance 
of justice. For the first Round Table Conference the Muslim delegation was allowed 
to be led by such a gigantic personality as H. H. the Aga Khan with all the 
afforded facilities of being supported on all sides by a powerful galaxy of thirteen 
leaders of recognised ability, wnile the most equal number of Depressed Classes 
were left to be represen teef by Dr. Ambedkar with but one colleague to assist him. 
Our feelings over this matter were brought to the notice of the Government through 
a resolution passed at the All-India Depressed Classes Leaders’ Conference held in 
Bombay on ths 19th April 1931, but, instead of doing us common justice, the 
.Government only added insult to injnry, For the Second Round Table Conference, 
the Government invited nearly ten communal Muslims without their openly asking 
for it and additional represeutatiou was allowed to almost all other interests, but 
the strong claims of the Depressed Classes were most contemptuously ignored. We 
are told tnat our Government's sense of justice is exemplary and that Sbeir anxiety 
for fairplay is one of their chief virtues. I should like to know if this action of 
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the Government in denying to a most opprefised community the means of presenting 
its case exhaustively to the Round Table Conference through a sufficient number of 
representatives is an example of this much advertised British justice. 

You are all aware that at the Round Table Conference the claims of the Depres- 
sed Classes wore most vehemently opposed by the representatives of the caste- 
Hindus. They claimed that the Congress and Mr. Gandhi represented the Depressed 
Classes more than Dr. Ambedkar and asserted that the majority of the Depressed 
elapses were opposed to special protection and special representation. When this 
most preposterous claim and most unwarranted and mischievous assertion of the 
Congress was challenged by Dr. Arnbedkar, what was it that the Congressmen did 
in this country ? They got hold of a few hirelings and dupes here and there, 
formed mushroom associations and through these persons who have neither any 
stake in society nor any following in the community, messages were sent to Eoj^land 
expressing lack of confidence in Dr. Ambedkar. And these messages were printed 
in big letters by the Nationalist Press and wdde publicity given to them. 

Deprkbsed Ceabbeb And Poeiticat^ Proc;resb 

The Depressed Classes have been accused of treason against the political progress 
of India. I may tell our critics very plainly that the Depressed Classes are not 
at all opposed to the political freedom of India. In common with every other 
commintity the Depressed Classes loo admit that every nation has the unquestioned 
right to rule iis«‘lf and that it is not open to any other nation to keep another in 
fiiibjugation. What we arc opposed to is that kind of political freedom now 
dcmaiidod by our eountryrneJi. namely, a political freedom which gives the majority 
communities facilities to oppress the bepressed Classes unquestioned and unresisted 
by others. All right-minded persons are agreed that a constitution giving the 
Depressed Classes the right to share political power is the one required, and it is 
for this right to share political power that we want special representation in the 
legislatures according to the strength of our population. 

Now this question of special representation has assumed tvyo important aspects. 
One is tluj theory of the Congress and orthodox communal Hindus that the Depre- 
ssed Classes are all Hindus, that they form an integral and inseparable part of the 
Hindu Community, and that they should not be separated from the Hindu society in 
the field of politics. They, therefore contend that special representation will keep them 
away from the rest of the Hindus for ever and as such they should not be allowed 
special representation in the legislatures. The other is as to what should be the 
nature of the electorates if special representation is to be allowed. I shall now try to 
analyse the arguments of our opponents on these two points. With regard to the 
first, the most important thin- is the attitude of Mr. Gandhi at the Round Tabic 
Conference. On the 17th Sep^anber 1931, he told the Round Table Conference 
that the (l^ngress had reconciled itself to the Mindu-Muslim-Sikh tangle. There 
were sound historical reasons for it. But the Congress would not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. 

Mr. Gandhi had the temerity to declare before the Round Table Conference, that 
'‘those who speak of the political rights of the untouchables, do not know how Indi- 
an society is to-day ccnstructcd.'’ I am glad that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi's claims to 
know everything, there have been men hke ^Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. N. M. .Joshi 
and others who could understand things as we find them. These are the words of 
Mr. Joshi : “1 was very sorry yesterday to hear from Mahatma Gandhi that thou- 
gh he was willing to recognise the claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs for special 
constituencies, he was not willing to concede that facility to the Depressed Classes.” 

It was rather a shock to me to find that the Indian National Congress and Mahatma 

Gandhi should recognise the historical importance of conquest which is the histori- 
cal importance of the Muslim and the Sikh communities, while they should not re- 
cognise the historical importance of oppression. The Depressed Classes have been 
an oppressed class for centuries in India and this historical fact should not be ig- 
nored by any one. I feel, Lord Chancellor, that if there is any class in India, 

which requires special representation and protection, it is the untouchables or the 

Depressed Classes. Whatever this conference and this committee may do as regards 
special representation, if you really want to bo fair and just you cannot ignore the 
claims of the Depressed Classes to be treated as a special class.” And Sir T. B. 
Sapru gave expression to his strong views in the following significant words : ‘T 
say, I have a strong and unshaken belief that no constitution that you may devise 
has any chance of success in India unless the position of the Minorities is complete- 
42 
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ly and adequately safeguarded. With the desire of the Minorities—and in that terra 
I would particularly ioclude the Depressed Classes— to seek the protection of their 
interests I have completely associated myself, and I see absolutely no reason why there 
should be on the part of men who hold my views and convictions any weakening in 
that respect/’ We arc immensely grateful to these leaders for the most honest and 
courageous support they gave to our cause, and hope that His majesty’s Government 
will give due weight to them in dealing with the question. 

The Minorities Pact 

It was some consolation to us that in spite of the opposition of the communal 
Hindus our demands w’cre supported by the Muslims and other minorities. All hon- 
our to them for this. Those feelings of fellowship and comradeship that guided the 
negotiations of the minorities in the Round Table Conference have given rise to the 
famous document known as the Minorities Pact. This pact, when we realise the 
principles embodied therein, is found to be based on considerations of justice and 
fairplay to all. This pact has been opposed by the Caste Hindus and we are not 
surprised at the opposition. A few members of the Depressed Classes have of late 
been opposing this pact on the ground that it constitutes an injuslice to the Depress- 
ed Classes of certain provinces. I am unable to agree ^Yith them. I hope th.at all 
right-thinking members of our community will whole-heartedly support this pact as a 
document containing the minimum demands of th<! Depressed ClasBes. 

Having admitted the necessity of special representation for the' depressed classes 
the next thing we have to consitler, as I said before, is the nature of the electorates. 
Our emphatic view to-day is that for some time to come we must have what is call- 
ed separate electorates, according to which the right of electing the representatives of 
the depressed classes is confined to the voters of our own community. In case the 
legislatures of the country are to contain certain seats reserved for the depressed 
classes, the look-out of the Caste-Hindus is by what moans the ele<’tioMs can be infi- 
ueuced so that these seats might be held by persons who will play to their tunes. 
The ingenious politicians among the Caste-Hindus find that this can l>c done easily 
if the overwhelming majority of the Caste-Hindus are allowed the right to vote in the 
election of the members of the depressed classes and so they are clamouring for jo- 
int electorates for the depressed classes. I do not want to tax your patiiaice by enu- 
merating all the artificial arguments of the Caste-Hindus in this matter and supply- 
ing conn ter- arguments for them. Separate representation by reservation in joint ele- 
ctorates is a system which contains the pernicious element of patronage and inevit- 
ably deprives the depressed classes of true and untrammelled representation. In a 
truly democratic system, there is no place for such a device and that it should be 
adopted is an admission that the electorates will, for matiy years to come, be domi- 
nated by communal considerations alone and that no minority candidate can ordina- 
rily expect to secure election in competition with a majority candidate. The device 
of reservation merely places the minority communities at the mercy of the majority 
and ensures that the minority representatives shall ordinarily be such as are most 
pleasing to the majority. Separate electorate is a simple and straightforward method 
and it gives the minority communities an opportunity to choose the candidate who 
will most fairly represent them. 

“Evjlk of Joint Electorate" 

The evils of joint electorates are multiplied in an extended electorate such as the 
one proposed to be introduced, hsuch an electorate contains a vast majority of un- 
cultured voters who are mostly guided by local considerations. It is impossible for a 
social reformer to be returned by such an electorate and it is idle to suppose that 
such an electorate will ever return a member of the depressed classes who will try 
to save his people from the oppressive shackles of the vested interests of the caste 
Hindus. Under the Government of India Act of I9l9 the depressed classes are al- 
lowed representation by nomination. It is an open fact that under the influence of 
highly educated Caste 'Hindus the ablest members of the community are outside the 
council. In most cases persons who do not understand the fundamentals of politics 
are nominated. If educated Caste-Hindus were guilty of spoiling the true represen- 
tation of the depressed classes, how can we say that we will get the right type of 
men, when the right of choosing these representatives is practically placed in the 
hands of thousands of narrow minded caste Hindus ? As in the case of special 
representation the opposition to separate electorates chiefly comes from the majority 
community and it is not difficult to find out that this opposition is mainly in their 
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own interestH. As pointed out by Dr. Ambedkar,. it is not worth wasting any time 
oyer the Moonjec- Rajah Pact and I would not have myself cared to troAle myself 
about it had it not been for the fact that Mr. Rajah is supposed to be our represen- 
tative in the Imperial Iceislature of the country and that the Nationalist Press and 
our political opponents have tried to make out that the pact is an authoritative 
document concerning the depressed classes. If now Mr. Rajah thinks that separate 
electorates are injurious to the interests of the depressed classes and if our political 
opponents are going to make capital out of it, it is worth while to examine 
whether Rao Bahadur Rajah is to be taken seriously in his present utterances. 
I have to point out, for the information of all concerned including the 
members of the Round Tabic Conference and the British Parliament that if at all 
Jndia has seen a moat, unyielding and uncompromising member of the depressed 
classes in the matter of demanding separate electorate for the community, it is Mr. 
M. C. Rajah and if at all the demand for joint electorates was repudiated with a 
venpince by any body it was by Mr. Rajah himself. 

In this connection I wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Ambedkar on his bold 
stand at the Round Table Conference when he demanded separate electorates for 
classes. Though Dr. Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system 
of joint electorates with reservation of scuts coupled with adult franchise, he, in 
obedience to the demands of the depressed classes advocated in the unequivocal 
language the systtun of separate electorates for them. I also take this occasion to 
tMnk all those depressed olassts throughout India that sent cables to London 
strengtpning the liands of Dr. Ambedkar ns against Mr. Gandhi. There w'ere a 
row cables, oik? from IDiiares, and one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two 
from Bombay repudiating Dr. Ambedkar's claim to represent the depressed classes 
ana supporting Mr. Dandhi. We all know what these cables are and how they are 
manufaenured. In consideration of our separate interest, our numerical strength, 
our political importance and our undoubted disabilities, we press our rights as a 
distinct community to elective representation on the legislatures by means of sepa- 
rate electorates. 


fi stand aloof and look at the controversy between 

tiie Hinuus and the Muslims as if it did not concern us. We should join hands 
with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians and 
loagtpur protest against a joint electorate which while it smoothes the dreams of 
a national unity where no unity exists is sure to be used by the communally-minded 
uu Mie nationally spi'iiKing Hindu majority for securing political power with whi«h 
iney could ojiprcss the weak and backward raiiioritics.” 

m that the President of the so-called All-India Depressed 

t lasses Association has written to the Prime Minister asking His Majesty’s Govern- 
^ depressed classes do not demand separate electorates 

With the Hindus. But let them remember that his pact with the President, of the 
HinUii Mahasabha has been repudiated by the depressed classes all over the country 
ana that he had no sanction even from the members of his own party to enter into 
such a pact. If he thinks that by styling himself as the President of an All-India 
organisation of the Depressed Classes he can, at his own will, talk anything he likes 
m the name of the depressed classes of India, I may tell Plis Majesty’s Government 
that his Association is only a paper Association containing only office-bearers, but 
no members in Madras. There are ten members of the depressed classes sitting in 
ine Maaras IxjgiBlative Council. Not one of them is connected with this high soun- 
A. l^^'PJ'GSScd Classes Association. None of them is connected with his 

Adi-Dravida Mahajana Babha, and none of them is connected with his 
LOUth India DofiresBcd Classes Federation. Most of the leaders of the public opinion 
^■ommunity and most of the district organisations of the depressed classes in 

® Presidency arc not with him. I understand that the same is the case 

representative nature of his Association and 
Fi temerity to w^rite to 'the Prime Minister “to note 

classes do not demand separate electorates.” 
is >*''**;® 9^ ^he depressed classes in the country 

Gandhi himself is the guarantee for it. But let us not 

thifin tho Mahatmas m the past and all those Mahatmas said 

fS ® nntouchability roust go. In spite 

by a iot and^tte^d?™ ““1 “I* teachinRs untouchability ^bas not leen redu^ 

unapprMchahlPs «nS n »f®i.^‘*®'^® untouchables, e 

unapproacbables and unseeables. Mahatmas have not been able to save us in th 
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E ast and Mahatmas will not save ourselves effectively by any means other than 
y getting sufficient political power in our hands, so that we can assert ourselves 
nifl-ke oppression impossible. It is for this purpose that we want representation 
m the Councils proportionate to our population ; and we have to get it at any 
cost. There is a tendency in certain Provincial Governments and in the Government 
of India to undervalue our legitimate rights in this resi)ect, and thereby block the 
the path of our happy progress. J may warn them against the dangers of this 
policy. We are glad that His Majesty’s Government have made up their minds to 
give a temporary decision on the Minorities problem. Our minimum demands are 
contained in the Minorities Pact. Jf in the settlement of the Minorities question, 
the offer of the Government goes short of our legitimate demands then I will not 
be surprised if we refuse to be a party to the introduction of any reforms at all. 
I have to express great admiration for the courageous poliey of Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in dealing with the Minorities question. This is a matter which requires 
great strcnirth oi mind. Happily for us Lord liOlhian has persotjally seen much 
of our problems and let us hope that His Majesty’s Government will do u i complete 
justice on the lines of the Minorities Party. 

Resolution B Passed 

The Congress terminated on the next vlay, the 8th. May. The Congress adopted a 
dozen resolutions one of which supported the Minorities Pact and another emphati- 
cally repudiated the Rajah-Moonje Pact. 

To-day’s session was attended by a dozen men from the Rnjah group who 
wanted to oppose both these resolutions. On each occasion there was an uproar 
and a mmor scuffle, but the police promptly checked further spread of trouble. 

Mr. Khandekar and his friends who wanted to speak against these resolutions 
were not permitted to do so, but were asked to record their votes. Mr. Khandekar 
and his party left the pandal before the meeting was over. 

The conveners of the Congress and Dr. Amhedkar himself attempted last night 
(7th. May) to persuade Messrs. Gavai, Thaware, Khandekar, Gorghate and other leaders 
of the opposition to come and take part in the Subjects Committi'c deUl)erations,'but'the 
attempts proved futile, the oppositionists maintaining that their organization, namely, 
the All India Depressed Classes Association, had not given them the necessary' 
sanction to attend the Kainptee Congress. In view of this “non-eo-operating atti- 
tude” the conveners of the Congress decided not to give Mr. Khandekar and his 
friends any opportunity to address the open session to-day. All the tw^elve resolu- 
tions were therefore adopted without opposition. 

Resolution supporting the Round Table Conference Minorities Pact was moved 
by Mr. Mallick from Bengal, and comprised several clauses stating inter alia that 
the Minorities Pact contained the irreducible minimum of the demands of the 
Depressed Classes, who retained their right to any action they deemed fit in ease 
the demands, as embodied in the Pact, were not granted to the extent and in the 
manner specified therein. 

The Government was also warned to use caution in accepting estimates regarding 
the numerical strength of the Depressed Classes, in view of the fact that Caste 
Hindus were making frantic efforts to reduce the number of DoprcsHcd Classes in 
order to deprive them of their due share of representation in the legislature b. The 
resolution was supported by Mrs. Ogalc. 

The Congress adopted several resolutions, strongly condemning the terrorist 
movement, particularly the dastardly outrage on the life of the Midnapore Magis- 
trate, as also the Civil Disobedience Movement, 

The Congress expressed great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Amhedkar and Rao Bahadur Brinivasan at the Ixindou Round Table Conference for 
the Depressed Classes, add emphatically protested against the inadequate represen- 
tation given to the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference. 

The Congress also urged that the Depressed Classes should have representation 
on a population basis in all local bodies and that adequate funds should be set 
apart in the Central Budget for the promotion of higher education among them. 



THE RAJAH-MONJEE PACT 


MR. RAJAH’S LETTER TO THE PREMIER 

MacDonald, issued to the press 
hk nronosaVfnr i’! ' March, Rao Bahadur^M. C. Rajah declared that even 

fill ^is ^»nmmnnifv xvW f reservation of seals is a temporary expedient 

™' •”“» "> 
PrcHLc^?!ff ffp® n„ fonf'rrahiK <h<' wire sent jointly hv myself as the 

)onnfftV?nn eicoloratcs with the Hindus, with reservation of seats on a 

population basis. Complete agreement now prevails between the Depressed Classes 
Association and the Hindu Alahasabha. Letter follows ” ^ 

Association is the only Central Organisation of 
w. r established in 1025. Ever since the Association has 

/iw> BCBsions at various centres in India laying down the policy on 

behalf of the Depressed Classes for the whole of India. I am its President and i 
nave had the honour of presiding over its Conferences in 1925. 192G and 1931. I 
was invUed to serve on the Committee of the Indian Legislature, known as the 
Corariiittee to co-operate with the ' ’* ' ' ' ‘ ' 

1JJ«. i was a member of the Madras Legislative 
from 1927 I have been a member of the Indian 
the Depressed Classes. 

Ihe Hindu Mahasabha is the organised body 


Indian Statutory Commission in 
Council from 1919 till 1926 and 
Legislative Assembly representing 


_ « » — ^C«JIAA»V V4 IJKJKAy of the Hindus taken as a whole 

,P .l.lhv';'? ‘f r?* ‘uDtouchability” and Ihe social and 

H S M 'he Hindus with the Depressed Classes of the community. Dr. 

I’res'dciH of the Mahasabha. He was a member of the Central 
Irovmces UgislaUvc toun^^^ lo 1920. Jn 1920 he became a member 

?npmw ‘r‘^ Assembly which position he held till 19:W. He is a 

Pnnf rf ^ Conference. He had the honour of presiding over the 

Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1920; and since then be has been elected 
Its working President every year. 

oJ out in mv note appended to the report of the Indian Central 

committee m beptember 1029, that the peaceful progress of the untouchable classes 

development of Indian nationalism and that 
paradoxical as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and those working 
abolition of their distinction so that they should become one 
mtii the Hindu society-an indistinguishable part of that body. Individual social 
ploughing their lonely furrows, and it was only when a growing 

teiest was taken by the people in the politics of the country that the desire for 
lelorms became geniTal and insistent. 

Now the Hjndii Mahasabha for the first time in the social and constitutional 
history of India has o/hcially invited the All India Depressed Classes Association 
w join with them to work on a common platform and to do away with the curse of 
untouchability. ’ This I cannot but consider as an earnest attempt on the part of 
inc caste Hindus to remove the bane of '‘untouchability ' from among the Hindus. 

At this juncture to refuse the hand of fraternity extended to the Depressed 
ciasse^ by our co-rcligiomsts the caste-Hindus will not be conducive to a healthy 
growth of my community whose evolution to a footing of -equality is the be-all and 

Hindu Mahasabha is a happy sign, and it is in consonance 
wiin the resolutions passed in their Conference in Jubbulpore in April 1928 which 
Clearly shows an indication of an awakening of the Hindu social conscience. 

i circuinetances, I find that a ray of hope of our assimilation into the 
main body of the Hindus is appearing in the political horizon of the country and 
1 lervently hope and trust that the realisation of this ideal is not very distant 

imnnUH? cherishcd goal, will not only be 

impolitic but also suicidal on our part. ^ 

Moreover, I feel that other Minority Communities desire to strengthen their 
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separate interests by takinfs; advantage of the backward condition of the Depressed 
Classes, and persuading them to adopt a course which will lead to permanent 
division and prevent the growth of any feeling of political as well as social oneness 
and solidarity amongst the Hindus. 

As the forces of democracy in India are proceeding with rapid strides and as 
erelong full Provincial Autonomy will be in full swing, every community in the 
country has to adjust itself to the rapidly changing circumstances. The demand for 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes was made at a time when it was 
expected that there would still be a tutelary period and that the Government 
would continue as the special protector of the Minority interests as heretofore. 
If the entire Government in the provinces is to bo made responsible to the 
egislaturc, a small minority like the Depressed Classes, should it cling to its 
separateness, will have to be permanently in the opposition. In the case of Muslims, 
tthe fact that they constitute an effeetivc percentage makes it impossible for them 
to be ignored altogether, whereas a combination between the Caste Hindus and 
the Muslims will for ever prevent any minority like ours from being able to get 
any share of the political power. This fear is strenghthened by the fact that in 
daily life the Muslims treat the Untouchables as badly as the Hiudus. 

Besides, the representatives of the Minority Communities will have opportunities 
for service only when they merge themselves in a common electorate and subscribe 
to a common political view. . . 

The tw’O Associations, that is, the All-India Depressed Classes Association on 
the one side and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha on the other, having come to 
understanding on the basis of Joint Electorates with reserved seats according to 
their proportion of population, there ought to be no question now of granting 
Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. The Depressed Classes have now 
come to know that under the so-called Minorities Pact that was made in London, 
they cannot get their full share of scats in the Legislatures in proportion t^o their 
number in the population ; while under the system of Joint Electorates, thejr not 
only get their full reservation, but obtain also the right of contesting additional 
seals and also of powerfully influencing the entire Hindu elections, thereby giving 
an additional impetus to the removal of ^‘untouchability.’’ • • i:» 

An analysis of the figures in the annexure contained in the Minority lact 
referred to above, relating to scats ear-marked in the various provinces for the 
Depressed Classes, shows that Dr. Ambedkar and Kao Bahadur Sriniyasan have 
taken weightage for themselves and ignored the right of the Depressed ClasBcs in 
the provinces of the Punjab, Bengal, Central Provinces and United Provinces. 
This arrangement with the Hindu Mahasabha rectifies this discrimination, and docs 
equal justice to the Depre6.scd Classes all over India. 

I take this opportunity to make it clear that even this proposal of reservation 
of seats is merely of the nature of a temporary expedient. 1 hope and believe that, 
in view of the present awakening in my coirmunity, they will soon ^^tlise their 
inherent strength and will be able to stand on their legs, rubbling shoulders in 
healthy competition with other sections of the Hindu Society of which we are, as I 
have said above, quite an integral part. , ,, . . 

In this connection I may mention that when the late Mr. Montagu came out to 
India the demand of the Non-Brahmins of the Madras Presidency was for B^arate 
Electorates, but they were given reservation of seats in joint electora^s. To-day 
however they do not stand in need of this protection. I have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our case also will lead to healthy development. 

I have, therefore, to request you to note the fact that the Depressed Classes do 
not demand separate electorates, but want joint electorates with the Hindus and 
reservation of seats on a population basis.” 


MR. RAJAH’S STATEMENT TO HIS COMMUNITY 

The following statement was issued by Kao Bahadur M. 0. Kajah to the 
members of his community in April 1932 : — 

You must have heard about the Round Table Conference Minority Pact, being 
provisions for a settlement of the communal problem put forward jointly by MusliraB, 
Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and an Indian Christian member ot the 
Conference. Most of you have perhaps not seen it, much less studied ’ it, inis 
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pact is based on separate electorates for the communities mentioned above. It con- 
tains an annexure which prescribes the number of seats ear-marked for these com- 
munities ; and in para 9 of this pact, it is stated that the Minority communities 
shall have not less than the proportion set forth in the annexure. 

Rao Bahadur Srinivasan who is also a party to this pact, in his speech at the 
Second Plenary Meeting of the Second Session of the Round Table Conference on 
30th. November 1931, while supporting this pact, said : 

“Sir, let me take the question of the number of seats we have demanded. lu 
regard to this matter that we all know, there have been two opposing views. 

“The Congress view is that no minority should get more than its population 
ratio. The minority view is that there must be weightage over and above the popu- 
lation basis. Now in the proposals in the minority pact submitted to the Minorities 
Committee what is the representation we have claimed. In Assam, Behar and Orissa 
our representation just approaches our population ratio. In Bengal, we have given 
up 8 per cent, in Central Provinces 4 per cent, in Punjab 3.5 per cent, and in 
United Provinces G.4 per cent from our population ratio of representation. In thC 
Central Ijegislature we have given up in the Upper Chamber 50 per cent and in 
the Lower Chamber 25 per cent from what we would be entitled to do on the basis 
population. It will thus be seen that we have not taken full benefit even of the 
accepted principle that the representation shall be accorded to population. 

“True we have claimed weightage in Bombay and Madras because the circums- 
tances of these two Provinces make such weightage an absolute necessity. But even 
here we have not claimed the same weightage as the Muslims nor has our weightage 
reduced the position of the caste Hindus.’^ 

From the above it is obvious (1) that the Congress view is that no minority 
should get more than its population ratio ; (2) that the Minority view is that there 
must be weightage over and above the population basis ; (3) that l)r.‘Ambedkar and 
Mr. Srinivasan have not taken full advantage even of the accepted principle that the 
representation shall be according to the proportion of population. 

For the benefit of the public let me reproduce the annexure to this Round Table 
Cojiference Minority pact : 

Representation in Legislature for Depressed Classes and Muslims according to the 
Round Table Couforeuce Minority Pact. 


Legislatures fcitrength of Chamber 

Depressed Classes’ 

seats. Muslims’ seats 

CENTRE 




All-India 


19’’ 

21.5* 

Upper 

2a) 

20 

67 

Lower 

300 

45 

100 

Assam 

100 

(13.4) 

(34.8) 



13 

35 

Bengal 

200 

(24.7) 

(54.9) 



35 

102 

Behar & Orissa 

100 

(14.5) 

(11.3) 



14 

25 

Bombay 

200 


(20) 



28 

6() 

Central Provinces 

100 

(23.7) 

(4.4) 



20 

15 

Madras 

200 

(15.4) 

(3.7) 



40 

14 

Punjab 

100 

(13.5) 

(56,5) 



10 

51 

United Provinces 

100 

(26.4) 

(14.8) 



20 

30 


An “Unauthorised Pact’’ 


From an analysis 

of the figures in 

the above annexures, which is a uart and 

parcel of the R. T. C 

Minority Pact, 

it is evident that these 

|wo depressed classes 


Note Figures with mark indicate percentage of population for India ; figures 
within ( ) brackets indicate percentage of population in the provinces. 
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delegates have done a positive harm to the depressed classes by claiming and 
accepting seats on behalf of the depressed classes much less than what they would 
be entitled to on the basis of population. Let me explain this to you. Take for 
instance the first two items in the above table. Out of total of 200 seats, in the 
Upper Chamber the depressed classes, who form 19 per cent of the population 
should be given 38 seats. Our friendfs Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan were 
willing to forego 1 8 seats and claimed only 20 seats. 

Let us now look at our Muslim friends in the R. T. C. The Muslims in the 
country form 21.5 per cent of the population and are entitled to 43 seats, but 
their representatives were so zealous about their community’s interests as to 
secure 67 seats. 

With reference to the Lower Chamber out of a total of 300 seats, the depressed 
classes are entitled on a population basis to 57 seats, but our friends, Dr. Amhedkar 
and Mr. Sreenivasan, gave up 12 seats and claimed only 45. On the other hand, 
look how well the Muslim community have been served by their representatives. 
The Muslims who are entitled, on a population basis, to G4 seats have secured for 
themselves a full lOO seats. 

From these facts it is clear that the depressed classes delegates at the R. T. C. 
have sacrificed the com i unity’s interests and have entered into an unauthorised and 
a stultifying pact. 

It shoula be noted that all these arrangements took place in November. 1931. i.e.. 
after the Depressed Classes Special Conference that took place on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. 1931, in the Spur Tank, Egraore, Madras, and after the All-India Depressed Cla- 
sses’ Conference 9tn Session, held at Gurgaon in the Punjab on the 31st. of October. 
1931. No member of the depressed classes, who knows the facts and has the interests 
of the community in the forefront of his thoughts will ever agree to this suicidal 
pact. We enter into a pact with other communities for gaining something for our 
poor community and for benefiting our communitv. What is the gain or benefit 
which the community would derive by this Pact ? 

Provincial Legislatures 

With reference to the Provincial Legislatures the Depressed Classes representation 
according to the so-called Minority Pact just approaches the population ratio in 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. However, Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan have given 
up 8 per cent of the population ratio in Bengal, 4 per cent of the population ratio 
in Central Provinces, 3.5 per cent of the population ratio in the Punjab. 6.4 per cent 
of the population ratio in the United Province. 

Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan claim that they have obtained weightage for 
the community in Madras and in Bombay, Madras being Mr. Srinivasan’s province 
and Bombay being Dr. Ambedkar’s ; but they admit that they have not claimed the 
same weightage as the Muslims have claimed. They have been allowed to claim 40 
seats out of 200 in Madras and 28 seats out of 200 in Bombay. What chance had 
they of these claims, liberal as they look on paper, would bo conceded by the autho- 
rities concerned ? Take. for instance the province of Madras. What did the Madras 
Franchise Committee recommend ? They recommended 25 seats for Depressed Clas- 
ses out of a Council of 220 seats. What did the Madras Cabinet recommend ? They 
improved upon the Madras Franchise Committee’s recommendation and granted only 
18 seats for the Depressed Classes out of a Council of 210 being a reduction of 7 
seats from the Madras Committee’s recommendation. Now what has become of the 
40 seats out of 200 given to the Depressed Classes of Madras in the Minority Pact 
of the R. T. C. ? Neither the Madras Franchise Committee I nor the Madras Cabinet 
eared a straw for the so-called weightage granted to the community by the other 
members of the R. T. C. Minority Pact. 

Who can now deny that in these circumstances our wise representatives at the 
R. T. C. have been duped willingly or otherwise ? 

Let us now see what result the principle of proportionate representation on the 
population basis, which is a central point in the Rajah-Moonjee pact, when applied 
to the different Provinces will yield to the D^ressed Classes i under the scheme of 
Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The following figures speak for them- 
selves. 

Depressed Classes Representation in Le^slature according to R. T. C. Minority 
Fact compared with the Depressed Classes Representation according to Rajah-Moonje 
Pact, 
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Strength of Seats according Seats according to 
Legislatures Chaaiber to K.T.C. Mino- Kajah-Moonje 

rity Pact Pact 


CENTRE 

All-India 

Upper 

Lower 

200 

300 

20 

45 

38 

57 

Assam 

100 

13 

13 

Bengal 

200 

35 

49 

Behar and Orissa 

100 

14 

14 

Bombay 

200 

28 

16 

Central Provinces 

100 

20 

24 

Madras 

200 

40 

39 

Punjab 

100 

10 

13 

United Provinces 

100 

20 

26 


We have already examined the figures for Madras under the weightage granted 
by the R. T. C, Minority Pact and compared them with the figure recommended 
by the Madras Franchise Committee and the Madras Cabinet respectively and seen 
that little weight has been given to the R. T. C. Minority Pact figures. We are 
not sure that the Bombay Franchise Committee and the Bombay Cabinet have 
treated the Minority Pact figures with more respect. In these circumstances the 
weightage given to these two provinces in the Minority Pact is nothing more than 
an eye-wash. 

I have now placed the facts and figures before you as plainly and clearly as I 
could. It is now for you to judge who has served you and who has betray^ you. 

Note: According to Rajah-Moonjc Pact the Depressed Classes will have the right 
to contest besides the reserved scats additional seats also, as they have contested 
and won in the recent elections to the Local Boards in Alandur, Semniam, Villivakam 
and other Unions in the Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency. 


THE SIKH POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

In his presidential address at the Sikh Political Conference, which opened its 
session at Lahore on the 25th. March 1932, Sardar Ujjal Singh, at the outset, expres- 
sed his pleasure at the unanimous demands made by his community. Their principal 
demand, he said, was that no community should be given a majority of seats in the 
legislature by statute, and that the Sikhs should be given representation on the 
Punjab Council in excess of itheir numbers on the same basis as that allowed 
for the Muslim minority in the other provinces. 

Referring to the scheme for redistribution of the provinces, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
said: “It is advisable that the overwhelmingly Muslim districts should either bo 
amalgamated with the North-Western Frontier or made into a separate province. 
Dera Ghazi Khan can well be attached to Sind and the remaining districts to the 
North-Western Frontier which is at present a very small province. Such arrange- 
ments ought to satisfy both the communities. The main object of any proposal for 
territorial redistribution should be to satisfy the claims of the various communities 
in the Punjab, so as to bring about conciliation and a peaceful atmosphere amongst 
them. But Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme will have “a contrary .effect. It places 
the Sikhs in a far worse position than any in which they can ever be placed in 
the Punjab as it exists. The Sikhs therefore are not prepared ever to looK at this 
proposal.” 

As regards electorates, Sardar Ujjal Singh opined that Responsible Government 
and s(marate electorates were a contradiction in terms. The ideal which they must 
work for was a system of common electoral register for all. Communal electorates 
were a curse. The President then referred to the attitude of the Government and the 
43 
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Conjrress which, he added, did not fulfil their promises. The former accepted the 
Lucknow Pact, but did not treat the Sikhs on an equal footing withjthe Muslims and 
the other minorities. Moreover, the recent speech of the Secretary of State for India 
had created grave apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs. The latter, whenever 
an opportunity arose for translating their assurances into practice, invariably tried 
to placate Muslims at the expense of the Sikhs. He advisea the Sikhs patiently to 
wait for the decision on the communal question of the Government. So far as 
Kashmere was concerned, he said the Gurdwaras destroyed should be re-constructed 
at State expense without delay and the Sikhs should he given adequate representa- 
tion in the State services. Hindu and Sikh differences should bo entrusted for 
arbitration to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Raja Narendra Nath. 

Among other things, Sardar Ujjal Singh suggested that the only criterion for 
recruitment to the different services should be merit. If not, at least 50 per cent 
of the posts should be filled by competition and the remaining 50 per cent in the 
proportion of 50 20 and 30 by Muslims. Sikhs and Hindus respectively. The 
Punjabi should be recognised as a minority language in the Punjab. There should 
be a strong Federal authority, equipped with sufficient emergency powers, A compre- 
hensive scheme of All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and 
provincial autonomy should be formulated and introduced simultaneously. Full con- 
trol over Financial, Fiscal and Currency policy should be granted to India. 

Resolutions— Representation in : Coun oil 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed - 

“In view of the historic, political and economic importance of the Sikh commu- 
nity in the Punjab, Sikhs demand 30 per cent representation in the Punjab 
Legislature and Administration, on the principle of the Moslem minority in other 
provinces. Sikhs are anxious to secure a National Government and are opposed to any 
communal majority by statute or any reservation of seats by law for the majority 
community. Sikhs should be given five per cent of the total seats reserved for British 
India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

In the Punjab Cabinet, Sikhs should have one-third share and there should 
always be one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. In case no settlement of the communal 
question in the Punjab acceptable to the minorities is arrived at, the Punjab may be 
administered by the newly constituted Responsible Central Government rather than 
arrest the? constitutional advance of the country, 

Sikhs view with alarm the increasing tendency of the Government to reduce the 
numerical strength of the Sikhs in the Army and in view of the fact that Sikhs 
have always had a special connection with the army, the same proportion of the 
Sikhs should be maintained as before the War. In case an Army Council is 
constituted, Sikhs should be adequately represented on it. 

The Conference further reiterates the demand of the community to have 30 per 
cent representation in the Punjab services, in view of the existing dismally low 
representation of Sikhs in the services, the community views keenly and feels the 
injustice of their number being further reduced on the plea of retrenchment. 

The community resents the announcement made by the Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, that the Sikhs will be given 17 per cent representation in the 
Irrigation Department, and looks upon the same as a flagrant betrayal of the 
convention established by the Government since 1921, whereby the proportion of the 
Sikhs in the services was fixed at 20 per cent. 

Kashmir Disorders 

The Conference condemns the desecration of temples, forcible conversions and 
the outrages committed by Muslim rebels in Jammu and Kashmir State on the in- 
nocent law abiding non-Muslim population, and regrets the inaction of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the indifference of the Imperial Government in affording the sufferers 
proper and adequate protection. 

The Conference further expects the State Government to punish the culprits, 
rebuild the sacred places at the expense of the State or of the rebels, and otherwise 
adequately compensate the victims of the disturbances. 

The Conference also invites the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir to the desirability of adequate representation of the Sikhs in the 
civil and military services of the State, to ensure protection of the life and property 
of the non -Muslim population of the State. 



THE EUROPEAN & ANGLO-INDIAN POIIH 

The following document (containing a resume by Mr. Benthall of the work done 
by the reprcsenlativea of the Europeans in India at the Round Table Conference) 
which was stated to have been circulated.among the “Royalists’’ and reference to which 
was made by Mr. B. Das in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st. April, (see p. 201) 
is taken from the “Advance” of Calcutta, dated the 1st. March 1932 

1. Situation to be met at Conference. 

2. Conditions of debate difficult. 

3. Value of R. T. 0. as educating, (1) British public ©pinion, and (2) world 
opinion. 

4. Gandhi discredited with his Indian fellow' -delegates. 

5. Gandhi returned to India empty-handed. 

6. Gandhi failed to settle the communal problem— result the Minorities Pact. 

7. Reaction of Hindus to the Minorities Pact. 

8. Attitude of Moslems. 

9. All outstanding points of difTtrence between European representatives and 
their extremist opponents argued strictly on their merits. 

10. Important point of principle involved in Minorities Pact. Are the Europeans 
a “minority” or a colony of the British people resident in India? 

11. ‘Commercial Safeguards’— In the main the ‘substance’ granted in a very 
satisfactory manner. The sanctions very much more important than the safeguarciB 
themselves, 

12. Position to-day. Attempts to whittle away the Report on Commercial 
Discrimination. 

13. An agreement or convention with Indian leaders to be greatly preferred to a 
restrictive clause in the Act. A tripartite agreement between Great Britain, India 
Burma would have great advantages. 

14. Financial Safeguards.— The old safeguards stand unimpaired, but were barely 
discussed at the Conference. 

15. General Policy.— The fulfilment of the Federal Scheme as outlined at the 
first Conference. Congress and the Federated Chambers attacked it. 

16. Defects of Scheme, e.g., (1) Safeguards in connection with Police totally 
inadequate, (2) The Princes as a stabilising element a doubtful quantity. 

17. British Government’s Indian policy must be a national policy to avoid 
dangerous reactions w’hcn Labour comes into power again. 

18. After the General Election, the Government’s policy undoubtedly changed. 
Attitude of European representatives to the change. Reasons for their attitude. 

19. The result was a promise of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference 
including Malaviya. Even Gandhi was disposed to join the Standing Committee, 
but his hand has since been forced by his lieutenants. Question now whether saner 
elements of Indian opinion will stand for Conferance metnod or not. 

20. Sir Hubert Carr’s speech explained. 

1. We went to London determined to achieve some settlement, if we could, but 
our determination in that regard was tempered by an equal determination that there 
should be no giving way on any essential part of the policy agreed to by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in regard to financial and Commercial safeguards 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious to us, and we 
had it in mind throughout the Conference, that the united forces of the Congress, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha snd the Federated Chambers of Commerce would be directed 
towards whittling down the safeguards already proposed. It is not frequently stated 
that in the effort to maintain a| good atmosphere, the Conference lost sight of the 
realities that I think it well to preface my remarks by stating that in all our talks 
with our extreme opponents your delegates ‘never once’ lost sight of this essential 
fact. 

And, furthermore, we are prepared to challenge the closest enquiry into any 
assertion that we have given way on any important detail affecting either the 
position of our community or the general policy. 
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%, I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object of the Conference was to attain the 
maxinaum amount of agreement in shaping the lines upon wffiich the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first of all to pick our way through a maze of back- 
stairs intrigue — lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some forty persons with another seventy to oneihundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation Swhen you had to 
shout at a man fifteen or twenty yards away. Speeches were largely set speeches, 
voicing set opinions and having in the majority of cases no influence “at all” on 
the proceedings. It was impossible to contradict even a proportion of the mis-siate- 
ments made, and interpolation was not encouraged. Jf it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car- 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to speak. as aldelegation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be definitely constructive. 

3. But in actual fact the Round Table Conference in addition to its function ns 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain’s set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the ’ivorld that Great Britain was pre- 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression by conference methods. 

It had a remarkable educative eflect upon the people at home. Jt was surprising 
to see the interest taken in the Indian question by most improbable people and they 
were able with the help of the press, to appreciate better than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forward. 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the World the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi’s mind. Not only in London, but in Paris and Rome, those who came in 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in America, as a newspaper 
attraction, the’ economic crisis pushed him of the front page entirely. And 1 suppose 
that never in his life has he been more laughed at or had more bricks thrown ’at 
him ‘by his own countrymen’ first on the occasion when he claimed to represent 95 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in eflect claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or European, ‘as 
Congress’ to hale them before Judges and if the Judges gave a decision unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made in this country 
of that speech, wffiich was carefully edited in the Nationalist Press and which was 
carefully explained away by Malaviya next day. 

5. Not only that, but Gandhi lost enormous prestige Swith his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that Gandhi and the Federa- 
ted Chambers are unable to point to a single concession wrung from the British Go- 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James’s Palace. Whatever influence ho 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands. 

6. There was another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 
settle the communal problem and failed before all the world, the people who let him 
down ‘not’ being the minorities but his own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. 

The result of the deadlock arising out of the Prime Minister’s request to the Mi- 
norites to try to find the maximum possible agreement was the Minorities Petition 
of Rights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of Sir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely^ the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Roman Catholics claim to represent 46 per cent, of 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our friends. 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions. Gandhi announced that he would 
“humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any agreement on 
commercial rights was doomed. But it did not turn out that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by telling us that all 
that the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress — unsigned 
and undated—that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was au increased 
respect for our delegation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Delegate’s Attitude 

Section 8. One word about the Moslems. They were a solid and outhusiastic 
team : Ali Imam, the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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cards with great skill throughout ; they promised us support and they gave it in 
full measure. In return they asked us that we should not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and that we should without pampering them do what wo can to 
Hud places foi them in European firms, so that they may have a chance to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community. It is a request 
which in my opinion deserves very earnest consideration. 

9. It was part of our settled policy also patiently to discuss all outstanding po- 
ints of difference between us and our extremist opponents. In these discussions it 
was our endeavour to argue each case strictly on its merits and in my opinion this 
policy bore fruit because through the closer understanding reached, we were able to 
achieve a measure of agreement that would have been ‘quite impossible without the 
good-will engendered by these discussions. You may say, ‘‘Why did you waste your 
lime on Congress.” 1 would answer, “If you go to a Conference and can convert 
your greatest opponent, you have won the day.” We may not have converted them. 
But after all the new Indian delegates went to Loudon mainly to attack the Com- 
mercial and Financial Safeguards and yet still the Commercial and Financial Safe- 
guards seem to stand as firm as ever. 

10. Now I will say very little as regards the Commercial Safeguards. There are a 
large number of points of detail which will require thorough discussion. There is 
one most important point of principle. 

The Petition of Bights ana the Beport on Commercial Discrimination definitely 
place our community in the position of an Indian minority. Now, before we went 
to London, Mr. Walter Page raised the point that we w^erc foolish to accept this 
position. We should stand purely as a section of the British people happening to 
be jn India. I for one certainly did not then see as far as he did. There is much 
in it, and in my opinion the subject calls for a lot more earnest thought. 

How, if wo are a minority, can w^e justify special auxiliary force units, etc., and 
above all, how can w^e appeal to our Home Government on any basis other than 
that afforded to the other minorities ? 

Shall we, in the long run, gain most by associating ourselves as closely as possible 
with India or by taking our stand clear cut as a section of the British people. 

Our legal advisers tell us the latter is the safer plan. Events have carried us in 
the other direction. Are the two irreconcilable ? I will give no opinion, as the com- 
munity must examine the position and decide. 

We have also got to decide what is to be our position in the Indian States. The 
States have said that we can have equal rights if we submit to State jurisdiction. 
I wonder what our legal advisers will say to that. 

There are, as I said, many points of detail, some arising directly out of the re- 
port, some raised by Indian delegates. In due course I expect the various Chambers 
of Commerce and the branches of the European Association will examine these and 
consider the community’s attitude in regard to each. 

11. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that^ of all the Sections of the Bound Table 
Beport that dealing with Commercial discrimination is the only one which begins 
with such words as “on this subject the Committee are glad to be able 
to record a substantial measure of agreement.” I should like in this con- 
nection to draw attention to the very fair-minded manner in which so many 
of the delegates, both Hindu and Manomedan, supported our just claims in this 
matter. As in the main we claim that the ‘substance’ of our demands is granted 
in a verj^ satisfactory manner that in itself would appear to be'a subject for some 
gratification. It is also noteworthy that the question of citizenship was at any 
rate for the time being, effectively disposed of. 

But let us be under ‘no’ delusion. 

We took the very best legal advice which we could on the subject. We had the 
benefit of invaluable advice from Professor Berridale Keith, Mr. Wilfred Greene, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Reading and all the principal law ofiScerB of the Crown, the 
India Office and the Foreign Office. Sometimes it was very conflicting and. we have 
to pick our way very carefully; but we arc very deeply indebted to all these peo- 
ple, who deserve our most hearty thanks. 

All ^reed of course that in the Constitution itself we should have the amplest 
Bafeguardi which the brightest legal minds can devise. But I think all also came to 
the conclusion that in the long run and after the lapse of years no set of words 
however carefully drafted could alone save us entirely from administrative 
diBcnmina^Q by a purely Indian Government provided it was determined to dis- 
cnmmte. That is not my view only, or the delegation view, but the view of the 
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best le^al brains iu England, and I think :it was the view that the Chamber 
Committee arrived at after intense study four months ago. 

But we delegates always appreciated and never once lost sight of the fact that 
the banctions or the powers to enforce the safeguards were of equal importance to 
the safeguard itself. It is the power of the Courts and of the Governor-General 
and Governors; it is the constitution of a properly balanced Government with 
acmquately staffed services, and above all the maintenance of the British connection 
which is going to sec us through. And in this connection it may be of interest 
that the Prime Minister and another member of the Cabinet both statedithat the only 
two things which really interested Parliament were the safety and prosperity of their 
own countrymen in India and their trusteeship for the masses. Those two things they 
would never sacrifice. We are safe for the present. Nevertheless, with all the safe- 
guards and all the sanctions that we can devise we shall 20, 30 or 40 years hence 
more than ever depend upon co-operation and upon the power of the purse, and it 
IS largely upon our handling of these Reforms questions firmly but justly that our 
position in India wdll depend “Forty years on.’* 

12. In spite of the large measure of agreement attained in London among the 

what is the real position to-day. Again, let there be no delusion. From 
day the report was noted, some delegates have been steadily trying to whittle 
it down. On landing here I find not a little opinion in some Indian commercial 
circles that the Indian delegates agreed to too much. The view is put forw^ard 
too, that when we come down finally to brass tacks, Indian opinion will interpret 
some of the \vords in quite a different way to what we do. In brief, the dctermina- 
discriminate by some sections still exists and 1 would refer you to page 6 of 
Capital’ of 7th January. Make no mistake. We can rest on our oars. Still in so 
far as the leaders of Indian Commerce were largely represented in London there 
objetions can be tied down to those points raised at the Conference, and they are 
not neticssarily of a deadly nature. But there is still grim work ahead of us. 

Commercial Discrimination 

13. One last word on Commercial Discrimination. Although we may, I believe, 
be satisfied with the substance of the protection — and my belief is endorsed by the 
fact that the British Commercial bodies in Rangoon have endorsed it wholesale for 
application to Burma— the method of a protective clause is without doubt, inferior 
to a definite agreement or convention, ‘if the latter can be secured. A clause to 
cover everything must be immense and unwieldy and a clause cannot cover reci- 
procity. Also the sentiment of Indians even of the best type revolts against a 
restrictive clause and favours an agreement. It is my deep conviction that w (3 
shall do well to press on with our demand for this agreement and I do not think it 
is impossible to attain. Possibly the {Standing Committee to sit will afibrd us an 
avenue for detailed negotiation and settlement. 

And, what is more, I am sure that we must be carried back to. our old idea of 
a tripartite agreement between India, Burma and Great Britain for tactical reasons 
if for no other. Mr. Haji, he of the Haji Bill, in London'demanded a guarantee that 
there would be no discrimination against Indians in Burma. Mr. S. N. Haji said 
that Indians wanted a guarantee that there would be no discrimination. He urged 
that separate electorates should not be chanpod without their consent, and also 
asked that a member of a minority community should have the right of judicial 
appeal, with final appeal to Britain, against a decision of the executive which he 
believed deprived him of any right to safeguard him under the constitution. That, 
to my mind, coming from him of all people is a beautiful piece of irony. I do Inot 
see that if a tripartite agi’eement were under negotiations how he or nis colleagues 
could possibly oppose our claims. This little incident seems to point s clear course 
to us, 

14. I will say nothing much about the financial safeguards. Briefly, the old 
ones stand unimparied. But Indian opinion is not satisfied because discussion was 
barely allowed owing to the financial crisis. There was considerable agreement that 
an ultimate solution lies along the lines of the Statutory Finance Council : we are 
committed to that idea but we are ‘entirely free’ as to the details. The problem boils 
down to a financial one, how is India to find the money which she needs in the near 
future or to start her Reserve Bank if she is not to be linked with British credit ? 
How is that partnership to be created and cemented ? It is so demonstrably “in the 
interests of India” that these safeguards should exist that wo have as a matter of 
fact ndertaken to try to get out a paper to prove to certain Indian delegates that 
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they are bo. There is no reason to be despondent of reaching; agreement which is 
so much more valuable than imposition, for at one stage after pro- 
longed private discussion we induced even Gandni to draft a safeguard of sorts, 
which was accepted by the Federal Chambers representative. But there is plenty 
of work for our community to thrust home by hard argument this truism that 
financial safeguards arc in the interests of India. 

15. With regard to the general policy followed, the main plank of our platform 
was the fulfilment of the Federal Scheme of the previous session, no more and no 
less. It was certain that Congress and the Federated Chambers would attack the 
scheme and in particular Commercial and Financial safeguards and so it turned 
out. 

IG. The scheme of course was barely sketched at the previous session. It has 
defects ; many of them still exist. For instance, and this needs the most vigorous 
examination by our community, the police safeguards are ‘tolally inadequate’ as 
they stand. Also it is by no means certain that the Princes will be quite that 
stabilising element which they w^erc hoped to be. The Princes who will rush into 
I'edcration are the Congress-minded Princes and they will come increasingly under 
Congress influence once they come in. The Conservative Princes may stay out and 
may indeed be the real source of strength. Until they come in their vacant seats 
should be filled by the Crown by virtue of its paramountcy. 

17. But on the whole, there was only one policy for the British nation and the 
British community in India and that was to make up our minds on a national 
policy and to stick to it. A policy which fluctuates according to whether a 
Conservative or Labour Government is in force is fatal though it is as well to-day 
to remember that in five years’ time we may once again have a Labour Govern- 
ment and the reversal of opinion may be just as violent as last year. The Labour 
Party machine is not broken, and harbours the bitterest of feelings. 

Wheii we arrived home, the Federal Plan was the policy of the National 
Government, and the w’ork of the Conference was to fill out the details and to 
resist any whittling down of safeguards. It wms a sound policy, and one which 
w’ould have the backing of all except some of the new delegates. 

18. For six or eight weeks the work went on : the Central Legislatures, Federal 
Finance, the Supreme Court and the Minorities occupied the time amid financial 
crises and a General Election. 

But at the result of the election the policy ‘undoubtedly’ changed. The right 
wing of the new" Government made up its mind to break up the Conference and 
to fight Congress. The Moslems, w"ho do not want Central Responsibility, w"ere 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away 
with Provincial autonomy with a ‘promise’ of Central Reform. 

What line were we to take? 

We had aiade up our minds before this that a fight with Congress was in- 
evitable: w"c felt and said that the sooner it came the better, but we made up our 
minds that for a crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side. 

The Moslems w’ere all right ; the Pact and Government’s general altitude ensured 
that, so were the Princes and the Minorities. 

The important thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street as 
represented by such people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at least ensure that they would not back Congress, 
and that by the one simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there 
was to be no going back; on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was also the 
accepted policy of the European community. 

We acted accordingly. 

We pressed upon Government that the one essential earnest of good faith which 
would satisfy these people was to undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central 
Constitutions in one’ Act. Provincial autonomy could not be forced upon India— the 
Moslems alone could not work it. Congress Provinces facing a British Centre 
present grave practical difficulties ; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. 

But schemes for Provincial autonomy could bo ready in a few months ; Federation 
if hurried on must take two or three years, some say five to eight. If Provincial 
autonomy were ready, all waiting in the pigeon hole, there was little doubt that 
Madras, for instance, seeing Federation still far off, would demand immediate 
Provincial autonomy ; that would be the beginning and the result which you could 
not force would be brought about by natural circumstances. But if you back this 
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policy you must visualise and decide clearly how responsible Provinces, autonomous 
in tneir own sphere, are going to work transitionally with an autocratic centre. 
Remember that Gandhi himself at one time supported Provincial Autonomy only of 
a kind, as a means of bringing to a deadlock all relations with the Central Govern- 
ment 

19. So we joined with strange companions ; Government saw the arguments ; and 
the Conference instead of breaking up in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu 
political India against us ended in promises of co-operation bv 99 per cent of the 
Conference, including even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was 
disposed to join the Standing Committee. But Gandhi’s lieutenants in India proved 
too fast and jumped him. To-day the work of the Conference seems wasted and the 
question of the hour is whether the saner elements of Indian opinion will stand 
behind Government for Conference methods. The key lies in the hands of India’s 
leaders but if they open the door we must stand by to give it a push. 

20. In conclusion, I understand on return here that a good deal of feeling was 
caused by a condensed report of Carr’s final speech, a speech fully approved of 
course by all of us. 

There is a saying, “Never explain ; your friends dont’t need it, your enemies 
won’t believe it. ’ 

But I stand here also to back a man who is not there to defend himsef. To begin 
with he only happened to be the spokesman. He is also a man who has 
unostentatiously and devotedly given of his best to our community, and as for his 
ability there is no man who better understands all the intricracies of our 
community’s commercial and general position or who more stoutly defends 
them, or who better keeps his head. 1 may sum up my own opinion by say- 
ing, that if for any reason one delegate alone were to represent us, I would be 
perfectly content that the interests which I represent should rest in his hands 
alone. 

Let us see what he actually said. 

“We should much prefer provincial autonomy instituted previously to any change 
in the centre, or even before it is decided on at the centre. We realise, however, 
while deploring it, that there is not sufficient confidence existing between India and 
Britain to-day, for India to be content with merely provincial autonomy and a 
declared intention of development at the centre. We are therefore united without 
fellow delegates in demanding that the whole framework of federation and provin- 
cial autonomy shall be determined at the same time. (Hear, hear). We earnestly 
hope ihsit provincial autonomy will be introduced province by province, the varying 
needs of each recognised in its constitution.” 

The word “determined” means solely that both the Federal Scheme and the 
Provincial Scheme shall be dealt with in one Act. The details and the time scale 
are entirely separate matters for discussion and decision. In that reading there is 
no difference from the policy laid down on page 3 of the Memorandum of Policy of 
the European Association. 

There was no ambiguity either as to the meaning or the motive at the time. 
Looking back, to be absolutely explicit, it might have been wise after the word 
“therefore” to have added “and because it is our conviction that it is the right 
“course” so as to make it clear here, 0,000 miles away, that there was no question 
of concession to clamour. 

The White Paper 

And if any further justification for the wisdom of that viewpoint and the action 
is necessary, let me read for close comparison the relevant passage from the Prime 
Minister’s White Paper. 

“The adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order to give real self- 
government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, there- 
fore, been pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest route to 
F^eration would be to get these measures in train forthwith, and not to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. 
But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You have 
indicated your desire that no change should be made in the Constitution which is 
not eftected by one all-embracing Statute covering the whole field and His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever 
reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that 
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opinion and circumstances will change, and it is not necessary here and now to take 
any irrevocable decision.’’ 

The two statements are paraphrases of each other (I admit that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s was the better) ; but the latter statement subsequently had the endorsement of 
His Majesty’s Government and of both Houses of Parliament, including that of such 
men as Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon. If therefore we 
erred, it must be admitted that we erred in good company. 

We draw members* attention to the following points : — 

1. The Minorities Pact has produced a large measure of unity amongst the 
minorities. 

2. The Moslems have become firm allies of the Europeans. 

3. The success of the Federal Scheme depends on the support of a majority of 
all communities. Neither Provincial Autonomy nor Federation could work in the 
face of 100 per cent Plindu opposition. The extreme Hindus, i.e., Congress, Hindu 
Mahasabha, and Federated Chambers of Commerce, are irreconcilable, but there are 
Hindus whose support it is worth trying to secure in the hope that they will even- 
tually form the nucleus of strong moderate parties. 

4. It is essential to decide whether we are to be treated as a minority community 
or as representatives of the British in India. The latter course appears to be 
more desirable as it would, apart from other considerations, enable as more 
easily to call upon the Imperial Government for support. It must be 
recognised, however, that such an attitude has disadvantages ; it might lead to 
dangerous isolation. The Minorities Pact has led away from rather than towards 
such a position as it commits us as a minority. 

5. Although Provincial Autonomy may be introduced rapidly where provincial 
conditions admit, the granting of any tangible measure of responsibility at the 
Centre will depend chiefly upon the success of the Provinces in working Autonomy. 
It will be remembered, however, that Gandhi was prepared to accept Provincial 
Autonomy of a kind without any advance at the Centrci because he proposed that 
the autonomous provinces shoula paralyse the autocratic Central Government. To 
guard against this danger, it seems as though some modifications at the Centre 
will be essential, and it remains to be seen whether these modifications can be made 
without any real transfer of power. It must be our aim to secure that the transfer 
of power only takes place after everything else has been dealt with. 

6. Throughout his statement, Mr. Benthall refers to Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial Safeguards. These are shortly as follows 

a. The formation of a small Finance Council to advise the Finance Member 
and the Govern or- General in regard to finance. 

b. Formation of a non -political Eeserve Bank. 

c. Strong Upper Chamber. 

d. Consolidated Fund to meet loan, salaries and other charges guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State. 

a. The European Delegation demanded a commercial convention to cover every 
outstanding point but owing to difficulties raised in London this matter still remains 
unsettled. Meanwhile it is proposed that there shall be a guarantee under the Act 
to safeguard the rights of property and the rights of British Commerce. 

b. European demands for safeguards for personal rights including trial by jury 
are secured under the Minorities Pact. 

c. Power in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors to reserve bills for the 
sanction of Parliament (this would cover every class of discriminatory bill). 

d. Right of appeal to the Privy Council. 

We think that the result of the Conference may be summarised shortly as 
follows 

The European Delegation has succeeded in impressing upon the British Govern- 
ment, the absolute necessity for our essential safeguards, though it experinced a 
good many difficulties in doing so. Furthermore these safeguards have been 
accepted by the Moslems and the moderate Hindus, and even the extremists have 
been less strongly opposed to them than heretofore. On the other hand, the 
extremists are clearly determined on de facto discrimination. 

The Moslems are very satisfied with their own position and are prepared to 
work with us in the future on a basis of mutual support, and there is some hope 
that the moderate Hindus will do the same if they realise that Government at least 
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means what it says and stands firm. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the moderates are at present without any following whatsoever. 

As against this, the actual scheme of reforms is very vague indeed and a great 
deal of work has stjU to be done — more, if anything than that already accomplished. 
For this reason it is essential that European opinion should be well organised and 
well-informed during the next few years. It is most important to bear in mind the 
point raised by Mr. Benthall that there may be a political land-slide in the opposite 
direction at home in five years’ time, we may again have a Labour Government. 
The right policy therefore seems to be that followed by the European representatives 
at the Conference. If we merely adopt an intransigient non-possumus attitude we 
may in five years’ time find ourselves thrown to the wolves by an extreme Socialist 
Government. If, on the other hand, in the course of the next five years parts at 
least of the scheme are worked out by the National Government and agreed upon 
by Indians it will be very difficult for a Socialist Government to upset those 
agreement. Judging by what Mr. Benthall says, it may be possible to secure a 
commercial convention within five years. A policy which swings violently from 
extreme to extreme will be fatal alike to our special interests and to the peace of 
the country. 

We should like to see the following points secured :~ 

1. The measure of responsibility at the Centre must depend, among other things, 
upon the success of Provincial Autonomy after a fair trial, and there must be no 
attempt at an immediate grant of Centraf Responsibility. 

2. The position of the Central Government must be strengthened in order to 
prevent any possibility of open defiance of the Central Government by the Provinces, 
and no inauguration of Provincial Autonomy can be contemplated till this streng- 
thening has been achieved. 

3. Each province must be given ample time to settle its own problems and its 
participation in any Scheme of Federation should, we believe, depend upon the 
voluntary settlement of those problems. 

4. Any attempt at an increase in the rate of Indianisation of the Services, 
particularly the I. C. S., and the police must be strongly opposed. 

5. So far as possible the railways and ports must be removed from political 
control. 

6. Voluntary settlement of the communal problem is an essential prelude even 
to Provincial Autonomy. If an imposed settlement has ultimately to be made it 
would not embrace anything approaching complete Provincial Autonomy. 

In this summary we have assumed that the great majority of members are in 
agreement with the principle that reform of some kind must be introduced. Wc 
are aware that certain proportion of Europeans are opposed to any advance 
whatsoever. We would remind all such that the present system of government is 
so weak and cumbersome that it is positively dangerous to allow ft to continue. 
Dyarchy has heavily loaded the dice in favour of the Hindu and sets a premium 
on unconstitutional agitation and has made extremely difficult for the Central 
Government to act forcefully and quickly except under special ordinances. 

It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree that reforms are necessary 
we advocate democratic reform in every province. 

All we mean is such change in the system of government as will improve its 
efficiency. 


EUROPEANS AND MINORITY PACT 

Mr. E. Villiers, President of the European Association, in an address on the poli- 
tical situation at a farewell tiffin to him by the Calcutta branch of the Association 
at the Great Eastern Hotel on the eve of his departure to London on the 22nd. April 
said 

“The time is rapidly passing — in fact has almost passed — when we can any longer 
sit back and theorize on the future of the constitution in India. We have got 
instead to put these theories to the test of practical issue and to face up to them 
and see what really all this talk is in fact going to come to.'’ 

It was not unreasonable to assume, Mr. Villiers said, that with the submissiou 
of the reports of the Franchise, the Federal, the States, and the Consulativel 
Committees, His Majesty^s Government would have sufficient data at their disposa 
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to frame the Bill which would govern the future of this country. What, therefore, 
was the task that lay immediately ahead of them and what was the machinery that 
they had got to cope with that task ? 

After briefly recapitulating what happened at the Round Table Conferences in 
London, Mr. Villiers said that he did not believe that Europeans in this country 
would shirk their duty when the new reforms came into being. 

Dealing with the Minorities’ Petition of Rights or Pact, Mr. Villiers reminded 
their Moslem friends that while it was the intention of the British community to 
stand solidly in support of their co-signatories, the pact was essentially a defensive 
and not an oflensive one. It was for the purpose of securing to the Moslem and other 
communities certain rights rather than for the purpose of oepriving others of their 
rights. The Association therefore wished it to be understood that they would show no 
sympathy to those who sought to use the pact in support of resolutions such, for 
example, as some of those which had been passed at Lahore, and further that their 
adherence to the Pact did not preclude them from working with any group 
or party, Moslem, Hindu or otherwise, which sought to work the Constitution 
in a constitutional manner. That policy in the course of time would form the 
basis of the new Act which would form the foundation of the future Government of 
this country. 

Mr. Villiers asked members of the European community never to allow them- 
selves to be drawn aside by any specious argument from what they believed to be 
the proper course to pursue. The Federal scheme, whether as applied to the pro- 
vinces or to the centre, was one indivisible whole which must be pursued as such 
irrespective of the fact that in the nature of things Provincial Responsibility must, in 
his opinion, precede Federal responsibility. 

The European Association, Mr, Villiers added, after grave doubts on the 
subject, had wholeheartedly subiiicribed to the action of their delegates in their 
agreement that the entire scheme should be determined in one Act. To this policy 
they gave their support and it was the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
India in future would depend more on the non-ofticial Briton than sne had ever done 
before. There was, continued Mr. Villiers, the Congress which was definitely out for 
destruction ; while there was a section of the Liberals which was indistinguishable 
from the Congress ; there was another section which in the face of obloquy of evei^ 
description was carrying on constructive work with the various committees who in 
the fullness of time would be recognized as the true founders of India’s freedom. 
8o far as the Mahomedans were concerned, they were ill-organized and behind-hand 
in education and, unless the European community gave them a lead and inculcated 
into them a spirit of belief and hope, nothing could save that community. 

Turning to the European ABsocialion itself, Mr. Villiers said that they had in 
it a weapon of immense strength. It was a weapon of solidarity in this country 
and it was a weapon of almost equal strength and power at home. The greater the 
power the greater the responsibility which rested upon its shoulders. In times like 
this the words “He who is not with us is against us” had a double truth. Those 
who merely criticized and refused to help others who were giving their best in the 
service of the country and of the Empire, were definitely the enemies of the country 
and of their community. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION COUNCIL 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 7th February 1932, Mr. C, Y. Chintamani, the president of the 
Federation, presided and among those who were present were Munshi Narayan Prasad 
Asthan^ 8ir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. J. N. Basu, Kai Bahadur Thakiir Hanuman Singh, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Rao Bahadur R. G. Mundle, and 
Messrs. Wadias Shroff and D. G. Dalvi. After the confirmation of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Council the following resolution was adopted 
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THE LIBERAL FEDERATION COUNCIL 
Attack on Governor of Bengal 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India have learnt with horror 
of the dastardly attempt by a lady graduate on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at Ae Senate Hall of the Calcutta University and record their strongest condem- 
nation of the outrage and call upon the people and particularly the youth of the 
country to put down by pressure of their opinion and example such dastardly and 
criminal acts. 

‘The Council congratulate His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson on his providential 
escape and express their admiration of the calmness and courage which he displayed 
on the occasion, 

Political Situation 

The present political situation was discussed at great length in which many 
members took part and the following resolutions were adopted 

L While it is satisfactory that the policy announced by the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Labour Government at the conclusion of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference was re-affirmed at the conclusion of the second session on behalf 
of the present National Government and has been endorsed by both Houses of the 
British Parliament, and that the committees announced in December for carrying on 
the work of the Conference have since been set up and have begun to function, the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are constrained to record their 
sense of disappointment that owing in the main to the attitude of the Government, 
no enequr^ng progress was made at the Conference with the proposed scheme of 
All-India Federation and that no conclusion was reached on the proposed reserva- 
tions and safeguards, 

2. The Council must further express their dissatisfaction with the composition 
of the Round Table Conference Committee as being insufficiently representative of 
progressive Indian opinion and as including no single representative of 
British India on the Federal Finance Committee. Nor can the Council omit to 
notice that all the Committees were nominated by the Prime Minister and none of 
them was elected by the Conference itself. 

Policy of Repression 

3. The Council are gravely concerned at the alarming developments of recent 
we^s which produced the most acute and wide-spread bitterness in the public mind. 
It is the considered opinion of the Council that tne no-rent campaign in the United 
I^ovinces, the refusal of His Excellency the Viceroy to see Mahatma Gandhi, the re- 
vival of the civil disobedience movement, the promulgation of a number of ordinances 
of almot boundless scope and their administration, with ^jreat and unjustifiable 
severity and so as to humiliate respectable people and terrorise the public generally, 
are calculated to increase bitterness, retard progress and make a settlement more 
difficult than ever. In particular, the Council are bound to stress the adverse eflect 
of some provisions of the ordinances on trade and industry and the promotion of 
Swadeshi. 

4. The Council strongly dissent from the policy of ‘no compromise’ with Congress 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy and resent the insulting language of the 
Secretary of State in his latest speech. The Government and the people of India 
can have peace only by the substitution of conciliation for coercion and by the 
prompt and practical recognition of the right of the people to real self-government. 

5. The Cfouncil urge in this behalf : 

(1) the repeal or at least a substantial modification of the ordinances so as to 
restrict their scope to the minimum necessities of the situation ; 

(2) their enforcement with justice and humanity and to no greater extent than 
may be indispensable ; 

(3) the inauguaration of a policy of conciliation ; 

(4) the conclusion with the utmost expedition of the preparation for the intro- 
duction of the new constitution, a responsible central government being the most 
vital part of it, and 

(5) the effectuation without any delay of all the advance possible under the 
present Government of India Act. 

6. The Council must state in conclusion that in the absence of a policy such as 
has been outlined above it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political party 
of Indians to continue in the path of co-operation with the Government.’ 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 


The lederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry met for its fifth 
annual meeting in Delhi on the 26th. March 1932 under the chairmanship of Mr. Jammal 
Mohomed. The following is the text of his address 

I welcome you all to this Fifth Annual Session of the Federation. The year 1931 
turned out to be a very eventful one. It was heralded by that famous agreement, 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact which was a distinct landmark in the history of our consti- 
tution. As a result of that Pact, the Indian National Congress participated in the 
deliberations of the second session of the Round Table Conference and its sole repre- 
Kcotative, Mahatma Gandhi, attended the session. 

Gentlemen, as you all know the Federation nominated as representatives of Indian 
Commerce and Industry, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. G. I). Birla land myself 
to attend the second session. Your representatives did as best as they could and kept 
themselves in close touch with Mahatma Gandhi in London particularly regarding 
matters relating to finance and commerce. Unfortunately for this country, the atmos- 
phere in which the second session met was not very congenial for calm deliberations. 
On the British horizon were seen signs of a grave tinancial crisis, an emergency 
Cabinet was formed and the country soon went to the polls. The anxiety to tide ovcir 
the crisis was reflected in the thumping majority the Conservatives secured at the polls. 
Consequently, there came a thorough change in the Government of Great Britain. 
The Indian problem which once focussed the attention of Great Britain during its first 
stages seamed now less prominent in the picture when the British nation was faced 
wit-h serious problems of their own. The Federal Htructure Committee and the Mino- 
rities Committee of the Round Table Conference took a different turn. Moreover, it is 
miserably unfortunate that a minority (luestioix could not be solved and it hampered 
frank and free discussion of such important problems as finance and commerce with 
its safeguards and reservations. These important economic questions on which 
depended the whole of the economic life of this country, were only hurriedly taken 
up at the fag end of the session and the British Government did not then appear 
to be in a mood for an elaborate and thorough discussion of these things. How- 
ever, taking all matters into consideration, I think that the way in which the Con- 
ference terminated need not inspire pessimism and it indicate that it was capable of 
more satisfactory developments. 

PROMUUiATlON OF:tHE ORDINANCKS 

You know the various Committees appointed to carry on the work of the Round 
Table Conference ; but I am afraid that the atmosphere that is now prevailing in the 
country is not conducive to a frank and cool exchange of views and a calm consi- 
deration of things so necessary in dealing with the many vitally important subjects 
concerning the future constitution of this country. The Governmenrs adoption of a, 
repressive policy, the rapid promulgation of Ordinances one upon another and the 
rigorous enforcement of the same have tended to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and tension in the country. It is not possible for any one to expect trade and com- 
merce to fare normally in such a surcharged atmosphere. I do not understand how 
the British expect to create a closer bond of friendship between India and Great 
Britain by following a policy and method which are being condemned by the people 
including the commercial community and the liberal leaders in the country. Friend- 
ship ana also trade between the two countries can only prosper if there is sufficient 
^^d-will between them and one cannot see how that good-will is being helped by 
the present method. 1 fervently hope that the Government will recognise the ne- 
cessity of adopting a policy of reconciliation and help in the creation of an atmos- 
phere suitable for construction on, aud calm consideration of, the great questions 
before the country. 

Before I touch upon other events that happened in this country during the year 
under review, I should like to refer to one or two important points that were raised 
at the last session of the Round Table Conference relating to administration of 
finance and commerce in the future Government of the country. With the intro- 
duction of responsibility at the Centre in the future Federal Government of the 
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country, the question that will affect us most is the administration of 
finance and commerce. The British Government want certain safeguards to be 
introduced in the constitution subject to which the administration of finance 
will be handed over to a popular minister. The object of such a proposal 
according to their view is to maintain the financial stability and credit 
of India. But can there beany reasonable apprehension that the future popular 
minister handling the portfolio of finance would be less zealous of the financial sta- 
bility and credit of his own country than the’alien nominee of the British Government 
under the present x\(‘t ? Can it either be said with reason that these safeguards are 
necessary for creating confidence in the foreign investors, when we find Britain 
giving substantial loans even to insignificantly small foreign nations without deman- 
ding any safeguard in the financial administration of the borrowing countiics. One 
is rather led to believe that the anxiety is not simply to maintain the financial sta- 
bility and credit of India abroad, but to adjust the currency and exchange policy of 
India to suit the financial and industrial requirements of the British nation. Such a 
beliefs can only bo strengthiaied by such an act as the most deplorable interference 
by the Rt. Hon’ble Secretary of State for India in September last in linking the rupee 
to the sterling. When the British nation went ofi the gold standard, the Government 
of India acting in the best interests of the country issued an Ordinance 
suspending the obligation to sell gold or sterling against the rupee, 
eviaenlly with a rnind to let the rupee to find its own level. But within a few* 
hours of this decision and even when the Legislative Assembly was in session, the 
Secretary of State for India reversed their policy and linked the rupee to the sterl- 
ing. This 1 am quoting by way of an illustration to show how the interests of this 
country are subordinated to those of Great Britain. The history of our currency 
policy will show how the British nation have been using their power of control and 
superintendence of the promotion of the interests of the United Kingdom and it is 
no w^onder that with such a history before them, those representing India who were 
competent to express any opinion on these matters were very nervous from the very 
beginning about the proposals of the British Government as regards financial 
safeguards. 

CoMMKiK'iAi. Discrimination 

Another important subject is in relation to commerce and problems connected 
therewith such as, commercial discrimination and equality of trading rights. At the 
Federal Structure Committee, Mahatma Gandhi suggested a formula to the ctfeet 
that “no disqualification not sufl'ered by the Indian-born citizen of the State shall 
be imposed upon any persons lawfully residing in or entering India merely on the 
giound of race, colour or religion.” I'he word ‘discrimination’ w^hich was so much 
used during the deliberations of the Federal Structure Committee is certainly an 
unfortunately chosen w^ord. The future Government of India w’ould certainly not 
discriminate against any particular individual or firm or interest simply because he 
or it happens to be a non-national. The main idea underlying this demand for the 
right of discrimination, to my mind, is that the right of the future legislature of this 
country to enunciate a particular policy if the economic interests of the country 
should be left intact. I take this opportunity of appealing to the representatives of 
the British commercial community that if they would trust the future Government 
of the country and thus create greater goodwill between the two coraraunitics, they 
would not have any occasion to repent their action in days to come. As you know, 
commerce cannot thrive without international co-operation and goodwill between the 
various countries which are in trade relations with one another. The India of the 
future date will certainly not like to remain isolated and it will be very difficult for 
her to shut out foreign trade and to wish to develop her own export trade with 
other countries. India in deciding upon a certain policy of protection to her own 
indigenous industry will, I am sure, take into account the eflecis of such a policy 
on her relations with other foreign countries of the world. I would, therefore, urge 
that though we are quite prepared to have a clause in the statute to the effect that 
there Bhall be no discrimination per $c against any non-national, India should 
be given the same powers which are at present enjoyed by the other component self- 
governing parts of the Empire in matters relating to the finance and commerce of 
the country. 

Statutory Railway Board 

I find, besides these two important points, another proposal on the agenda of the 
Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference for constituting the Railway 
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Board into a statutory body. This is a question which was not fully dealt with at 
the Federal Structure Committee. The Railways of India, as you know, are one of 
the best assets of the tax-payer and constitute one of the largest assets in India. It 
is an important means of transport and a very useful means of bringing the distant 
parts of India together. In America and certain other countries, railways are used 
as a useful weapon in the development of industries and the future Government of 
India will doubtless make use of the transport facilities afforded by the net-work of 
railways to put forth more and more facilities in the way of the growers of India’s 
crops. The anxiety of the present administration in India to turn the present 
Railway Board into a statutory body on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
constitution is strange and I must record my voice of protest against any such act 
at the present stage. When the new Government of India Act comes into force, the 
legislatures of the country will be the best competent authority to lay down the 
future constitution of the Ministry of Transport, 'which would not only look after 
the administration of railways but also take care of the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and development of inland and coastal navigation. These three 
means of transport (constitute a very important factor in the economic development 
of a country and the problem should not be tackled now as it is expected to be 
done by the Round Table Conference. 

Events in India daring the year under report were not very assuring and the 
economic situation in the country worsened though there were occasional fitful 
Hashes of certain brightness as regards eommerce. Retrenchment Committees 
became the order of the day. Your Committee thought it advisable in .Tune last to 
carry on some correspondence with the Hon’ble the Finance Member suggesting 
certain remedies to alleviate this tension such as reconsideration of the currency 
policy and drastic retrenchment to the extent of onctliird in the expenditure of the 
Imperial as well as Provincial Covernraents. But it was more and more brought 
homo to the Committee that the Government of India as constituted at present were 
not always able, in these things, to keep the interests of this country alone at the 
top. 1 have already referred to how at the moment the Government of liidia'adopted 
a particular course as regards the gold-standard in the best interests of the country, 
the Home Government through the (Secretary of State for India reversed the course. 
Nothing resulted from the correspondence which was carried on by the Committee 
for nearly four months owing to an entirely different outlook taken by the Govern- 
ment on the question of the currency policy of the country. 

Exports of Gold 

The decision of the Secretary of State for India to link the rupee to the sterling 
brings me to another very disquieting feature of the vear, 1 mean, the enormous 
export of gold from this country. India exported between September 1931 and 
February 1932, gold to the value of Rupees 50 crores. India never exported gold 
on such a large scale before. The phenomenon is particularly distressing because 
the movement of gold is more or less promoted not by any offer of 
speculative profit but by economic pressure of forcing the poverty-stricken 
people of this country to part with their savings in the form of gold 
ornaments. One must understand that in India owing to'illitcracy prevailing amongst 
the masses and particularly owing to the absence of adequate banking facilities, 
people have not cultivated the habit of keeping their savings in gilt-edged securities. 
They generally do not also find any enthusiasm in holding any industrial script 
which is to be attributed to a large extent also to the apathetic attitude of Govern- 
ment towards indigenous industries. The illiterate masses, therefore, follow a safer 
course of converting whatever little they could save either into silver or gold 
ornamcats— the poor peasantry holding their savings mostlv in silver and the 
middle classes in gold ornaments. Gold is not hoarded in India in the 
true sense of the word. These gold ornaments are called ‘stridhan’ of the 
family and are always held sacred and are not subjected to speculative 
transaction B. Nothing Avill prompt an Indian to bring the ornaments of his 
family into the market merely to make a profit out of the sale ; but the very fact that 
the ornaments arc coming into the market for sale justifies the conclusion that in 
a majority of the cases, gold is coming as the result of straitened circumstanceB of 
the ImiianB in various walks of life in the country. With the knowledge of these 
facts before us, we cannot help viewing with grave concern these enormous quanti- 
ties of gold coming into the market for sale, which indicate the acuteness of the 
economic distress m the country. When the capacity of the people to stand the 
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economic distress is being undermined by the disappearance of whatever gold that 
they may possess at present, it does not behove the Government of the country to 
follow a policy of inaifference and allow the yellow metal to leave the shores of the 
country undisturbed. One is at a loss to understand that when countries like 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Japan, Egypt, Argentine and several others 
which have abandoned the gold standard, have pronioited or restrained to a great 
extent export of gold from their shores, India is unfortunately an unique instance 
of a country, which, being off the gold standard, is not placing any embargo or 
restriction on the export of gold. Does not this unfortunately unique phenomenon 
make one think that the policy of the Government is govern^ more by considera- 
tions of other interests than those of India ? His Excellency the Viceroy said in 
his address to the Legislative Assembly in January last that there was no public 
ground on which the prohibition of export of gold could be justified and that the 
export of gold at this stage was definitely and decisively to India's advantage. But 
whether the export of gold is not in the interest of the country will be strikingly 
apparent when one has in mind the appeal made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Parliament on the 9th February last asking people of the United Kingdom 
to serve the public interest best by not selling gold coins at a premium of 33 per 
cent but by paying them into the Government Treasury. The Indian commercial 
community asked and is still asking with one voice for an immediate embargo on 
the export of gold and suggested to (Tovernment to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered by adding substantially to their gold offered for sale at a reason- 
able price by issuing fresh currency against it, but there has come no response from 
the Government. If the Government had followed the advice offered by the com- 
mercial community, the currency could also have been expanded in a more natural 
and safer wuiy than the cue now adopted, and the gold reserves could have been 
also used at a future time to form the nucleus of the gold reserves that are required 
to launch successfully a Reserve Bank for India. 

May I take this opportunity to put a word of warning to those responsible for 
not checking these exports of yellow metal, that as India constitutes one-fourth of 
the population of the globe, recovery of trade all the world over will to a great 
extent depend upon the recovery of this country from the economic chaos which 
will ensue after the total pauperisation of the masses of this country ? The sooner 
they find out ways and means to improve the economic conditions of the masses 
of the country, the better it will be, not only for this country, but for the whole 
of the civilised world. 

Position of the Agrictltfrist 

Before I conclude, I wish to draw the serious attention of the Government 
authorities to the fact that India is mainly an agricultural country. The Indian 
agriculturist, to say the least, lives is a state oi perpetual semi-starvatioD. The 
agricultural debt is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. The freight 
policy of the Railway Board is not conducive to greater movement of agricultural 
produce from one place of consumption to another and the long distances over 
which the agricultural produce is to oe carried over to another in a country like 
India makes it well nigh impossible for the agriculturist to secure adequate return 
for the produce of his soil. Over and above this, he has to pay land revenue which 
is not commensurate with the produce that his soil yields having regard to the 
great fall in the prices of commodities. Unless Government devise means of lessen- 
ing the interest charges which he has to on his debts, the economic condition 
of the agriculturist cannot fully improve. The land revenue policy of the Gover n- 
ment has also aggravated to a great extent the present agrarian trouble and distress. 
Mere grant of remissions during lean years will not help him. The lands should be 
so assessed as to leave him to meet the daily requirements of this family. If relief 
is given in these directions i.e. by way of decreasing these debt liabilities, by offer- 
ing reduced railway rates to stimulate greater movement of agricultural produce and 
by adjusting land revenue so as to leave him a fair margin. I am sure the present 
crisis which is of course mainly due to a substantial fall in prices all the world 
over, will be to a great extent mitigated. I need not dwell upon the consequent 
advantages which the betterment oi the lot of the agriculturists will bestow on the 
other spheres of the country in the shape of a greater demand for manufactured 
articles and of an indirect nut sure stimulus to the indegenous industries. 1 hope 
this serious problem will be handled by Government at a very early date, as on it 
will depend the economic recovery of an agricultural country like India. 
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It is a matter of regret that the Government of India are not still in a position 
to adjust their financial requirements of the year. With all the new taxations and 
introduction of surchargcB, the year is still expected to close with a deficit of 
crores. I am afraid if the administration of this country is run on these lines, i 
will soon be landed in greater financial difficulties. The avenues of securing greater 
finances by way of taxes direct or indirect, have all now been closed and the 
country is more heavily burdened than it can afford to bear. The only alternative 
to my mind, out of its very distressing positions, is a drastic cut or a fair adjustment 
in the military expenditure of the country and further economy in other directions. 
The Government of India must either see that the military expenditure is further 
cut down considerably or a proper and fair adjustment is made with the Home 
Government owing to the fact that the Army in India is to a large extent main- 
tained for Imperial purposes. Heveral of the colonies and dominions which depend 
for their secnrily on the military strength of this country, such as, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Kenya and Mandated Territories in East 
Africa, should also be made to pay a share towards the maintenance of the Army in 
India. Another direction in which efforts must be made to adjust the expenditure 
according to the receipts is the costly machinery with which the administration of 
the country is run. The cmoUimenis of the Imperial Services and those of the 
Provincial and other Subordinate Services do require a proper adjustment in view 
of the prevailing conditions in the country. A poverty-stricken country like India 
cannot afford to pay the Services on such a high scale and sooner these adjustments 
are made the better will it be for the future of the country. Otherwise, I am 
afraid the new constitution, even if it is launched with the approval of all the 
political parties in the country, will not find proper scope for natural and sufficient 
development and will be seriously handicapped under the heavy burden of taxation. 
The nation-building departments in the provinces practically starved down with a 
view to make available the necessary money for the liabilies incurred by the Govern- 
ment. Jf India is to find her place amongst the civilised nations of the world she will 
have to adjust her requirements in a manner as would keep her solvent for 
generations to come. I sincerely hope the British nation in transferring the powers 
to the hands of the Indians will not give them a country bereft of economic 
vitality but will hand it over to the younger generation as a sufficiently solvent 
country. 


Second Day — 27th. March 1932 

The Federation resumed its session on the next day, the 27th. March and held 
an interesting discussion on questions relating to exchange and the Federation’s 
|X)8ition vis-a-vis the Round Table Conference. 

Personnel of New Committee 

The President announced that the Committee of the Federation for 1932 would 
consist Mr. Walchaiid Hirachand (President) and the following members: Mr. G. 
D. Birla (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), Sir Purusottamdas Thakurdaft 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr. Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Factory-Owners’ 
Federation^ Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association) Mr. M. L. 
Kahnukar (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee (Buyers’ 
and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Mr. R. K. Shanmiigam Chetti (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Coimbatore), Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Laljee (Indian Salt Association, 
Bombay), Mr. M. Mahomed Ismail Sait (Southern India Skin and Hide Mer- 
chants’ Association, Madras) and Mr. J. C. Ghose (Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Jalpaiguri), with Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Indian Chamber of Commerce. Cal- 
cutta) and Mr. R. L. Nopany (Jute Balers* Association, Calcutta) as Treasurers. 

The Exchange Policy 

Sir Purmhottamdas Thakurdas moved the following resolution regarding the 
Exchange policy 

*‘(A) The Federation records the emphatic protest against the linking o! the 
Rupee to Sterling in spite of the demand of the commercial community to leave the 
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Rupee free to find its own level at which eventually it may be stabilised. Such 
ac^on would have ^ enabled the Government to undo the wrongs perpetrated on 
India by over-valuing the Rupee, an action unparalleled in any major country of the 
world since the Great Waa/' 

“Linking the Rupee to Sterling is objectionable particularly for the following rea- 
sons : (1) The future management and fate of Sterling are and must remain outside 
the control of the Government of India. (2) The new valuation of Sterling in terms 
of gold will be determined in accordance with reconsiderations affecting the economic 
financial condition of the United Kingdom and may possibly prove detrimental to 
financial interests of India. (3) Any claim of any measure of 
stability being secured by linking the Rupee to Sterling is itself, under the present 
conditions, not only fluctuating but moat uncertain.’^ 

“(B) The Federation also protests against the arbitrary manner in which the 
^cretary of State for India acted, completely ignoring not only the wishes of the 
legislative Assembly and the Round Table Conference, but also the declared inten- 
tion of the Government of India.’’ 

Str Purushottamdas quoted at length from Sir George Schuster’s budget speech to 
refute the arguments employed therein. He said that the Finance Member had ad- 
mitted that India’s exports had suffered owing to the immense fall in the prices 
of India's ra-w materials. It was because of this that Indian commercial opinion 
had been pointing out the injustice of keeping the Rupee linked to the 1 shilling 6 
pence Sterling. He continued ; “We are toM that vSterling having gone off the gold 
standard^, we have now got something well under 1 shilling 4 pirice. I would ask 
those who ptit that argument forward with a view to misleading those who are now 
conversant whh the subject, what baa been the depreciation of Bti rling vis-a-vis gold 
why India should not have the fullest beiu fn of that depreciation which Eng- 
land has brought about voluntarily and which England maintains has been the 
right thing for her.” 

The s^peaker referred next to the glowing picture of the signs of the time drawn 
up ^ the finance Member and said : 

“1 would put the signs of the time thus : — A deficit of 25 crores during the cur- 
previous year in the budget of the C^'nlral Government and corrt^sponding 
(^ficits in practically all the Provincial Goverriments ; budget taxation incr< ased during 
the last two years to the extent of Rs. 14 crorea : and Rs. 7 erores emergency taxa- 
tion in the Central Government. They carry on the Government, by Ordinances and 
have imposed taxation in last October by ciu'tificiition. It is Ordinances both ways. 
Further, ihe most depressing part is the diminishing returns that the country is now 
faced with. The Finance Member has misread the signs of the time and while cal- 
ling others blind has bituBclf praetised the art of self-deception.” 

Sir P. Thakurdas maintainted that the gold that had gone out of India was dis- 
tressed gold. He suggested (hat the Government of India should, instead of spe- 
culating on the subject, hold inquiri(?s and trace the gold to the sources whereform 
it came and see where the money went. The increase of 9 erores in the shape of 
holdings in postal savings and treasury bonds w’^as assiirmd to reflect the surpluses 
of the mases. Nothing could be more untrue. The middle classes in the towns put 
their money in these when it brought them better and a safer return than other 
investmeniB, but so far as the rural people were concerned both the peasant and 
the eahutar were selling distress gold. 

Sir Pursholtamdns next referred to the concluding part of Sir George Schuster’s 
speech inviting the co-oporation of Indians and flaio : “It is a general appeal to 
^^y body in India to give advice and support to the Government. We, in this 
Federation, have had the couiage — some call it by a worse name — to give our advice. 
That advice has been mostly rejected. We still persist in giving advice, because we feel 
that our cause is just and based on truth. But if the Finance Member expects that, 
advice being rejected, he should have the support of the people or of 
^is body, J cannot help feeling that he really cannot mean all that he says bore. 
Support can be given only where you approve of a policy (applause). This Federa- 
tion has felt for some years, that the policy followed by the Government 
m respect of this question of currency and finance is palpably wrong 
and against the interests of India. I am afraid that, to that extent, the 
Federation will have to content itself with being more a critic of the Government 
^licy than a supporter. We feel very strongly that, as long as the policy of the 
Go^nm^t in the domain of finance and currency is, in the least decree, Influenced 
by Whitehall, there le no chance of the Government of India, whoever be the Mem- 
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ber-in-charge, taking or adopting a policy which can satisfy the aspirations and 
wishes of the people of India. The correct solution therefore of the problem is that 
we must be allowed to manage our own affairs. A policy either dictated from White- 
hall or laid down for us by the Executive Council here, unless it is laid down after 
consultation with the persons affected by it, must always continue to be looked upon 
with great suspicion. I therefore feel that, in asking for support, the Finance Mem- 
ber has overlooked the most important aspect of the question, that is, that the Indian 
public in general and the Indian Commercial community in particular feel that it 
is very difficult for them to approve of any policy which may be laid down unless 
that policy is demonstrably in the best interests of India, first second and last, 
{Applause), 

Mr. Begraj Qupta, seconding the resolution, said that the (government’s exchange 
and curren^’y policy had always been against the intercBis of the country. He felt 
that one night they would all sleep noth the feeling that they had immense riches 
but the next morning they would find themselves bankrupt with currency notes 
having no value ( A vohai : As in Russia ). He said that the Government were 
draining the country of gold and giving paper notes in return. The Government 
were selling for sixteen annas. Why should India’s currency remain artificially 
appreciated ? 

Mr, A. D. Shroff s.aid that the constitutional position between England and 
India made a worlu of difiVronce. The deciBion to go off the gold standard was 
taken in England by the National Government and endorsed by Parliament, but in 
India it was taken by an irresponsible Bureaucracy ever balancing the clairns of 
England against those of India. But wh(‘n the Government of India’s decision 
came up before the Assembly even the present weak Assembly disagreed with the 
Government. He added : ‘When even this weak Assembly throws the whole thing 
back to your face and you flout that oi)inion, have you any business to ask for 
co-operation from the country (Hear, hear). Sir George Schuster had claimed 
that the conditions in India had. as the result of the Government policy, vitally 
improved. Th<j speaker said : “I eltallenge the Government to stop the exports of 
gold for two months, arid then have the courage to stand up before the country 
and say tlia' the conditions have improved and they can meet their remittance 
programme. We have not sufficient exports to pay for the imports and when we 
are told that the rupee-sterling exchange has at least given some stability, I ask, 

‘Ts it not stability in tennis of currcttcy, which itself is finctuating from day to day, 
and whose fate is to lie determined exclusively by considerations of England and 
not of th<iRe of our couutry I am sorry that enough interest is not being taken 
in this subject by the people. The Government’s currency and exchange policy 
vitally affects our economic and social rights. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Repressive Policy Condemned 
The following resolution was put from the chair : 

“Resolved that the Federation confirms the decision taken by its committee as 
incorporated in their following resolutions 

“(1) That the Federation is strongly of opinion that the present repressive 
policy of the Government will be no solution of the existing unhappy state of the 
country, and urges upon the Government that it should be substituted by a policy 
of reconciliation, so that an atmosphere suitable for framing a constitution accept- 
able to the people, and for its smooth working thereafter may be created. 

(2) “That the Federation regrets the interpretation put upon the Committee’s 
resolution dated the 22nd January, 1932, in view of the express statement with 
which it opens that the Committee of the Federaiion recognise it to be their duty 
to take part in the framing of a suitable Constitution for India. 

(3) ^That the Committee heard its deh^gates to the Round Table Conference, 
and learns with rt gret that no adequate opportunity was made available for the 
examination and full di^cu8HK)n of the question of Reservations, Financial Safe- 

f uards and Trading Rights, and resolves that, in its opinion, the question of 
luancial Safeguards and Trading Rights should be examined by a committee of 
businessmen, with not less than one-half Indian personnel, commanding the 
confidence of the Federation, with a view to explore the possibility of an agreed 
solution of these questions.” 
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Mr, A, D, Shroff suggested that there should be a heart-to-heart talk on this 
resolution, and that the Press be asked to withdraw, especially as some members 
had been served with noiices not to participate in the discussion. Pressmen there- 
upon withdrew, and the discussion was held in camera. 

The resolution was discussed in camera for four hours. 

It was understood that heat was imported at several stages of the debate and while 
the first two parts of the resolution were adopted without any alteration, the third 
part which referred to the appointment of a eommittee on Safeguards, was 
subjected to considerable alteration. The following is the text of the clause as unani- 
mously adopted in substitution of the third part : 

^'(3; The Federation feels that having regard to the repressive policy and 
having regard to the .experience of its delegation in Loudon at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference, participation by its representative 
in the work of the Consultative Committee can be productive of no good 
to national interests unless there is a genuine desire on the part of the 
Government to change that policy and to discuss and come to an agreement with 
the progressive opinion of India on questions of Plnanoial Autonomy, Sufeguards, 
Reservations and Trading Rights, unless towards this end the Consultative 
Committee is at liberty to have a free and full discussion and unless the questions 
connected with trading rights, financial safeguards etc. are referred to a committee 
composed of an equal number of British and Indian experts, the latter to be such 
men as command the confidence of this Federation^\ 

The Federation then adjourned si?te die. 


THE S. L CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce was held at Madras on 19th March 1932 in the premises of the Chamber 
with Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib the President, in the chair, when the annual report 
and accounts of the Chamber were adopted. There was a very large gathering of 
members. In proposing the adoption of the annual report and accounts mr the last 
year, Mr. Jamal Mahomed said : 

The year that has closed was one of alternating hope and fear, a flash of bright- 
ness succeeded by a spell of gloom, a brief activity followed by a prolonged stagna- 
tion and so on. Just at present, the markets for certain articles, such as ground- 
nuts and cotton with which our presidency is very much concerned, show some 
slight buoyancy. But the thing is, nobody can be certain about anything, as the 
general depression has still got its grip on the world. 

It is now more than thirteen years since the Great War ended and yet its after- 
effects are oppressing the world in the shape of problems concerning War Debts and 
'Reparations. Over-production, rise in the standard of living, and the shrinkage of 
income in many important countries are also the causes of the present sii nation. 
But the central and main causes are to be traced to the still unsettled questions of 
War Debts and Reparations. Only when these things which disturb the economic 
structure of the world are settled in a satisfactory manner once for all, the world 
will be able to leave behind the troubled waters of economic distress and pass on 
to steady, smooth and normal business. 

You know, gentlemen, that one of the ways in which thr world economic distress 
exhibits itself is by the lack of gold in many countries. The United States of 
America and France have accumulated large stocks of gold while other countries are 
suffering from a shortage of this precious metal. It is indeed something that 
America is reported to Lave decided to release a small portion of the gold in the 
Federal Reserve Bank for assisting her people through the smaller banks. But 
America should go still further, ii she wants to see the world in a better position 
and thereby better her own trade. America and also France will have to be 
considerate and generous and must release substantial portions of their gold stocks 
for the relief of those countries that are short of same, so that there may be a 
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better distribution and circulation of the yellow metal, which is very necessary for 
the credit facilities of the world. These facilities are very badly needed now to relieve 
the tension in (he economic position of the world whose trade is more interdependent 
now than ever and tends to become still more so owing, amongst other things, to the 
daily improving and advancing transport facilities. 

Gold Export From India 

When almost every other country in the world is trying to conserve its stock of 
gold and increase it, it is deplorable that large portions of the gold stocks of this 
country which are the results of accumulation of generations are allowed to be 
exported to other countries. Though the necessity and urgency of placing a ban on 
such exports has been clearly pointed out, it is a pity that the Government of India 
have chosen to let the matter alone. It is true that most of the gold coming out is 
distress gold. No one wants to stand in the way of the people using their gold for 
tiding over their difficulties nor in the way of people making a little profit out of it. 
The objection is to the export. Why should not this gold be saved for the country 
instead of being allowed to go outside for benefitting other countries while we our- 
selves are badly in need of it ? 

Such conservation of the gold is all the more necessary in view of the necessity 
of establishing a Reserve Bank as speedily as possible. For setting up the Reserve 
Bank in the right and proper manner, we must have adequately large resources of 
gold. But when shall we have it started, if the gold stocks of the country are 
allowed to be diminished on such a large scale as is being done now ? I earnestly 
hope that the Government w^ill recognise the necessity nt least now, of stopping the 
export of gold and making the necessary arrangement to acquire the stocks coming 
into the market for the benefit of the country. 

Exchange 

I am sorry to say that our grievance as regards exchange has not yet been re- 
dressed, though in this case also the country has expressed its desire in an unmis- 
takable manner. In September last Great Rritain found it necessary to suspend the 
gold standard. Then, instead of leaving the Rupee alone, the Government of India 
pegged it on to the Sterling. It is said that some of the Scandinavian countries and 
certain Colonies of the Empire have linked their currencies with the Pound Sterling. 
But have not those countries done so of their own free will on a consideration of 
their own particular conditions. We too may link the Rupee with the Sterling when 
the natural and right ratio between these two currencies is found out in the light 
of trade movements and after the present artificial level has been removed. I would 
appeal to the Government not to aelay any further to put and end to this serious 
and widespread grievance of having linked the rupee with the sterling and at the 
artificial rate of 1 8 pence. 

The present depression shows itself, as you all know, in the ultimate form of 
scarcity of money and of the miserably low level of prices. This state of affairs can. 
in our own country, be assisted to some extent by the right adjustment of the ex- 
change. Is not all such assistance a necessity under the present devitalising con- 
ditions of the country ? 

I am sorry that the country has to bear an added burden of taxation now when 
the trade and commeree of the country need all possible relief and lightening of 
burdens. The Govern rr»ent have indeed adopted measures of retrenchment.^ But, 
instead of increasing taxation, they ought to, in the present economic state of the 
country, pursue further the course of retrenchment and effect more economies. In- 
dustry and commerce which are the arteries of the economic life of the country 
should have all relief and encouragement particularly at this juncture when it feels 
so heavily the gripping oppression of economic distress. 

Round Table Conference 

I have whole-heartedly to thank you all, gentlemen, for the kind appreciation and 
approval, expressed by your Committee on your behalf, of what little I have been 
able to do as a delegate to the Round Table Conference. The said Conference in 
I^ndon concluded in a way which if pursued to its natural developments in the 
right spirit and manner on all sides should finally solve the problems before the 
country satisfactorily to all concerned. Committees have been appointed to pursue 
the work further. That work requires a calm atmosphere and a friendly co-operative 
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»pirit all round. It is most regrettable that such an atmosphere and spirit so neces- 
sary for the proper consideration and settlement of such important questions as are 
now before the country are grievously lacking. Let us pray and hope that such a 
desired state of affairs will still be brought about again, and a settlement tolerably 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned will be reached. 

In this connection, I earnestly hope that all sections of the people will see the 
desirability and necessity of reconciliation and smooth pursuit of the desired object 
and that the Government on their part will, with reference to the present state of 
affairs, always avoid unneoesBary harshness and things which may leave behind un- 
due bitterness and discontent. 

Further, I also earnestly hope that the different cominunilies of the country may 
find agreement and cordiality amongst themselves as behoves citizens of the same 
country, adopting a policy of give and take, which policy is indispensable in achiev- 
ing great objects. While other countries v)f the world are each, w'ith a united voice, 
engaged in grappling with vital issues and trying to forge ahead on the road of 
rapid advanc' tnent and progress in all pphens, is it not a great pity that W'e should 
find it difljcull even to achieve unity amongst ourselves which is the basis of all na- 
tional piogri'ss ? 

It is regrettable, gentlemen, that (he Government of India, have not yet recogniHcd 
the necessity of giving the much needed and adequate ])rot€‘ction to .the tanning 
industry, which is the foremost industry of our province. May we hope that our 
Government will now' at least give to tanning, a key industry of the country, the 
increased prot(*ction which it requires and richly deserves, especially at the present 
hard and trying times ? 

I referred at the outset to the brightening up of certain commodities. Ground- 
nuts, cotton and rice are amongst (he articles (hat are showing some liveliness with 
higher prices. Ground-nuts which form the largest export of our province has 
shown indeed a more marked advance. But because of the past experience, one 
hesitates to become enthusiastic about such buoyancy. One wonders whether this is 
a sign of a general and permanent revival or only a spasmodic one, proftably due, 
say, in the case of ground-nuts, to the trouble in Ohina, a grower of ground-nuts ; 
or to a diminution of crops in Rorm^ places with respect to cotton. I do not want, 
however, to be pessimistic and Lope that this buoyancy may augment and extend 
itself to other articles showing us romid the corner to a better state of affairs. The 
w’orld has indeed suffered bitterly long enough and 1 hope that nations will, with 
no more delay, he. able to permanently lay at rest the crui^lly exacting night-marc of 
war-problems and help the world on to the course of normal trade and commerce. 

CONOLUBION 

In conclusion, 1 desire to thank you all and other members absent, for your 
willing co-operation in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a great deal 
to the unstinted honorary work of its members on the Committee, the sub-commitees 
and the various public bodies, whose excellence of work is clearly reflected in the 
rapidly improving financial condition of the Chamber and the enlarging circle of 
membership with individimls, firms, joint stock comi)anies, co-operative Bociehes, and 
affiliated Associations amongst them. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary 
Serretaries and staflf who have stood the strain of multiplying work remarkably well 
and in an uncorapiaining manner. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Pre«idine over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the llth. February, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar said ; 

“The year 1931 has just ended,— a year of tears and travail. It will perhaps go 
down to posterity as a year of depression and crisis, an epochal year lu tne 
economic history of the world. Every nation wanted gold, but many countn^ 
were forced to abandon the gold standard. Anxious to defend their economic 
existence they were attacking the economic existence of others, Fields have ceaseu 
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to be tilled, nay more, fruits of the soil have been burnt down so that the culti- 
vators may prosper airain. Factory chimneys have ceased smoking* to encourage 
the world to consume more. There arc fewer ships on the ocean’s highways for 
BO many are lying idle in the docks. Groat Britain, once the proud financier of 
the world, is at the moment an humble borrower ofl(‘ri..g interest at rates credible 
only in the case of stales of an uncertain status. She has had to borrow from the 
United States, whose rise to economic manhood she fostered in the old days and 
from France, much of whose war debts she recently remitted. Yesterday she was 
the bulwark of free trade, to-day she is busy building taritf walls. 

“The Govern raeut have embarked upon a policy of repression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ordinary laws have been suspended and ordi- 
nances have been piled one upon another. Leaders of the people have been dapped 
in jail. Freedom of speech and of the press has been severely restricted. The 
Governraefjfc have inaugurated a policy of show of strength. At the same time 
they are also pursuing a policy of offering constitutional advance. A number of 
people been invited to the Round Table Gominittees, and the British members have 
already arrived in India, It. is the same picture of grim contras.s — of friendly 
protestations follow^ed by stern action — that I have pointed out us characteristic of 
this epachal year, but which are none the easier to understand from the view-point 
of sound statesmanship. 

‘There has been going on a trial of strength between the Govern raeit and the 
Congress, the most widespread and powerful political organisation in the country. The 
latter is excluded from all deliberations in regard to the framing of the constitution. 
On the other hand, the Government appear to count upon the HUpport of a section 
of Mahornedan community represented at tUe Round Table (;oi)fcrence, as also of a 
Hcciion of th(i de{)rcssed classes repn'sented by Dr. Ambodkar. With these two 
sections, as with the British elorntmts, Government have formed an enttmte cordiale. 
with a view to frame a constitution for India. It pusses our eomprehensiou how 
such eonstituiion-buildiUg can prove successful. Let us try to realise the situation 
more closely. 

“The real problem that stares us in the face relates not merely to the framing 
of a constitution, but involves the consideration of all the elements that must go 
to euBure its workability in the future. The question thus arises, is it at all 
likely that the constitution, so determinedly sought to be framed by the Government 
in detachment from the Congress representatives, will be aceeptable to the people for 
whom it is intended ? The answer is too obvious to need elaboration. It is pretty 
certain that the Congress and those whom it represents will look upon such framing 
of a constitution over their heads as n cause of just, grievance to the nation, and 
therefore in all likelihood these very circumstances of launching the constitution will 
inspire a determined resistance to its working hereafter. The Government and the 
minorities expect, perhaps, that it will work, since by crushing the Congress, all 
opposition wdll be eliminated. But will the Congress be cru.shcd ? The leaders of 
the Congress who are now in jail, will have to be released some day, perhaps before 
long, and thdr antipathy if not active hostility towards the new eonstitution will 
then have to be reckoned with. It may even bo possible to keep the individual 
Congress leaders clapped in jail, and thus restrict their liberty of action but the 
more vital difficulty would remain viz., whether the sterility of these leaders would 
effectively eradicate from the minds of the people their aspiration for the attainment 
of a really responsible Government to such an extent, as to make a consiitution, 
framed under such conditions, acceptable to them. Can it be seriously held that the 
combination of a section of the Mahornedan population and the minorities under 
Dr. Ambedkar’s influence, together with the British interests, work in such effective 
co-operation as to make a success of the constitution independently of the present- 
day politically minded people the vast majority of whom hold the Congress view. 

“The signs are clearly against such eventuality. There is evidence on all sides of 
the growing alienation of confidence in and sympathy with the Government owing 
to its present policy. That repression and discontent grow hand in hand needs no 
argument to prove. Indeed the London “Economist” of about 3 weeks ago has 
pointedly said : “In all times and places anti-Governmental movements notoriously 
thrive in an atmosphere of official persecution.” To my mind the effect of the work- 
ing of the policy so far has vastly increased the already vast uncertainties that have 
overspread the fate of the nation. I apprehend that the complications that will thrive 
in the present atmosphere may assume tremendous proportions as time goes on and 
any real solution will become infinitely more difficult, 
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•'Afi businessmen we are particularly concerned with the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity, for without them business needs must become as it has become impossi- 
ble. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the terrible consequences of a 
prolonged political struggle between the Government and the people. Therefore in 
the interest of all parties concerned an immediate and statesman-like move is called 
jfor in order to create that tranquillity which alone can ensure smooth, working both 
in regard to constitution building as well as carrying on business, and with such 
object, passion and prestige, repression and refutation should be forgotten, so that 
all parties may join in conference. It seems to me that the praciical steps that may 
serve to remedy the very difficult situation that has arisen are these : the immediate 
grant of full provincial autonomy to be closely followed by responsibility at the 
centre ; in respect of the latter the committees now sitting should leave no stone 
unturned to obtain the cooperation of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress In 
settling safeguards and other incidental matters relating thereto. As a necessary 
preliminary it is surely only too obvious that the Government should take the only 
effective preliminary steps of suspending all ordinances and extra-ordinary laws and 
releasing political priHoners. On the other side, the Congress should also undertake 
to suspend all activities in connection with Civil Disobeaience. And for ray part, 1 
cannot doubt the Congress and the country will adequately respond to such a just 
and generous gesture from the Government, and thereupon cordiality will be restored 
in the relations between India and Great Britain, — a cordiality to which the best 
men in both countries look forward.’’ 

He next considered some of the outstanding recent events in the economic situa- 
tion of the country, and in doing so he referred to the steady, progressive deteriora- 
tion of Goverriraeut’fi financial position, in spite of occasional adventitious help from 
unexpected directions. The Government, he said, had somehow been able to snrvivc 
a crisis but the general condition was still very unsatisfactory. 

“The obvious question that strikes me”, continued Mr. Sirkar, “when I consider 
the problem of the export of gold is : why the Government did not take any steps 
to check this flow of gold from the country. When every other nation in the world is 
straining every nerve to conserve its stock of gold, when the Governments of almost 
all advanced countries in the world have imposed restriction upon export of gold 
with varying degrees of severity (some of them have even prohibited it altogether), 
we have the strange example of the Government of India freely permitting gold 
export, if not actively encouraging it. It could not be, that the Government thought 
that gold was so plentiful in the country that we could afford to lose a part of it. 
Indian opinion unanimously demanded the immediate imposition of an embargo. 
Commercial organisations and Chambers of Commerce protested against the Govern- 
ment’s apparent indifference in the face of heavy and continued drain of gold. 
Your Committee also authorised me to issue a statement wherein we strongly urged 
the immediate imposition of an embargo on gold and simultaneous arrangement for 
purchase of the metal by the Government at a fixed price higher than what is now 
permitted by statute. But the Government did not pay any heed to these representa- 
tions of responsible bodies like Chambers of Commerce. Their attitude can only be 
explained by their anxiety about the exchange ratio. They had exhausted nearly 
all their resources in their attempt to maintain the exchange at Is. 6d., and yet 
in September last the rupee was sLwly breaking away from its moorings. All 
reasonable anticipatious were against the Government’s ability to keep the rupee 
stable without outside assistance in the form of a foreign loan oi actual shipments 
of gold by the Government. And, as you are aware, they were, as a matter of fact, 
to invoke the assistance of the British Government in this respect. Then came the 
world's exchange cataclysm. India abandoned the gold ratio and switched on to 
sterling. In the new circumstances that emerged from the exchange troubles, it 
suddenly became profitable to buy gold in India and sell it abroad. Gold shipments 
filled the gap of a languishing export trade and gave the rupee exchange that support 
which the Government hacT almost despaired of getting from any other direction. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, on account of the support it gave to the rupee 
the export of gold from India was allowed to go on unchecked by the Government. 
And the truth of this remark will be clearly realised if you would glance at 
the figures for the Balance of Trade during the months of August to Nevero^r 
of the current financial year and compare them with those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. It will be seen that though there has been almost 
a consistent tendency for the balance of exports over imports to increase, the figures 
for the current year are all of them lower than those of the previous yesr. Amd if 
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you will further realise that even with the larger balances last year the exhange 
could not be maintained at the lower point except with great difficulties and 
that it has almost touched the upper point with smaller balances this year, you 
cannot get away from the fact that it is the export of gold w’hich has contributed 
to this upward tendency of the exchange ; and the inaction of the Government of 
India in the matter can be explained only by their anxiety strengthened by the 
exchange. If that is so, then the (Tovernment have indeed inflicted a grave injury 
on the country. I cannot for a moment imagine that a Government in these tunes 
can consider the maintenance of an exchange ratio to be of greater consequence eco- 
nomically than the protection of the stock of gold in the country. 

‘‘Naturally in their disastrous gold policy the Government have had the usual 
BUp]X)rt from foreign commercial intere.sts in India. It is fully in accord with the 
unoroken, traditional and often unreasoned support these latter have always given 
to the Government's financial policy. They argue that the export of gold has 
enabled the Government to effect some expansion of currency, for which [ndian 
opinion had been clamouring and that the Indian sellers of gold have made some 
profit. The reply is obvious. Indian opinion was in favour of Government purchasing 
the gold themselves, in which case the currency could still have been expanded, and 
the sellers could still have had their due profit. 

“In the face of such grave events and the universal condemnation that has greeted 
the Government's policy, the determined silence of the Finance Member is almost 
amazing. It is rather strange that the Finance Member who has never lost an op- 
portunity to defend his policy, whose lengthy apologies of his financial policy has 
been such a marked feature of his ngime, has scrupulously been maintaining silence. 
For months the eommercial community in the country has demanded from him an 
explanation of liis jioliey '.vithout success. On behalf of this Chamber 1 request him 
immediately to explain his policy to the country and the reasons as to why he 
thought it necessary to take t lie steps he has taken, and more especially why he has 
refused to take the steps that were universally suggested by the Indian eommercial 
community. 

“The Government of India have liit upon a somewhat novel plan of issuing 
additional euirency without limit against Government securities temporarily pur- 
chased from the Imperial Lank. The. provisions for issuing cmcrgeiiey currency 

against inland Iradc bills, we are told, could not be brought into operation on 

account of the paucity of bills in the profolio of the Imperial Bank. The first 
ouestion 1 would like to ask in this connexion is, whether it was at all necessary for 
tJhe Government to adopt such an extra-ordinary method for the expansion of 

currency. Not that it is not permissible under the law. But this is the first 

occasion since the passing of the Ciirrency Act of 1923 that the Government have 
had to resort to this procedure. The Imperial Bank has reduced its rate ou loans 
against Government securities and yet the total volume of the Bank's loans against 
securities, cash crc.dits and internal bills of exchange is smaller than it was in the 
busier months of the present season and in the corresponding periods of the last 
two years with a smaller volume of notes in circulation. It clearly proves that 
demand for trade aceommodation at any rate did not rc(iuirc the issue of emcrgeiiey 
currency. Further the seasonal character of the currency expansion, which has been 
emphasised in the Government eommuniciue, is entirely absent from the new issues 
in so far as no ])rovision has been made to ensure the return of the currency after 
the ‘supposed' needs have been met. 'Whether these additional issues of currency 
should be retained in circulation or withdrawn will, therefore, depend entirely on the 
judgment of the (fovcriiment--a judgment in which the commercial community has 
lost confidence.” 


46 



THE INDIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

auon neia at Bombay on the 2nd. January, 19,J2 

the^eatesMntn^nntfrt ^ about £4,000 millions of capital invcslod overseas, which is 
ba?aSra*nf\hi . ^ i i •‘•'pository of much of the free 

after the standarcf in a time of peace, even 

its determination”?^ ? Natioiial Government which gave unmistakable evidence of 
that the eirenm?t^” balaiice thc budgct, is an event of such outstanding significance 
mat the circumstances which led to it require examination. ^ ^ 

Got, I) Sta.vi>aki> Ckisis 

reference to the practical En^^lishman, it \vaB hi^ 
hrnnilif the working of the gold standard that, in the main, 

in England. Having worked the gold standard ever since 
dnr!n ^ promoted economic progress throughout the world 

of Jier unquestioned ascendancy in international finance and bank- 
realise all the dangers inherent in the working of the gold 

thrnm^nrHnn }f^ "'^uingo had come over 

V ?^,^orId trade held by ditrerent countries. Wherc'as the position of the 
Tt, fni. • of America in that respect became stronger, that of England was weaker. 
♦^1 circumstances, having regard to the large accumulation of gold in the Uni- 
DfT ^-1 ^ America, no portion of which she was anxious to release and the 
^ increasing dram of gold into France since the Wall Htrect crisis. England 
k ^ ^?reat stress on the supreme importance of maintaining th(^ gold standard 
f ^ greater sense of her wonted realism. Jr was rather unfor- 

public opinion in England together with some of her 
distinguished bankers helped to clivert attcniion from the peril inherent in the gold 
was developing by expatiating on the symptoms of over-production 
of commodities and the need for the reduction of labour costs. This faulty dis- 
tribu ion of emphasis did not give the right lead to English public opinion. One 
who looks beneath the surface can detect during recent years in England a mild 
and, It may be, suppressed conflict between two schools of thought. One school 
represented by some of the great bankers w’as most emphatic about the maintenance 
01 the gold parity of the pound sterling and called for a rapid reduction in Avages 
an u salaries. 1 his school was impressed with the Bupnmie necessity for maintaining 
the importance of J^oodon as an international financial centre. They did not sufli- 
peiitly realise the danger to the gold standard arising from tlie growing mal-distri- 
butioii of gold and did not therefore press strongly for concerted action on the part 
of the great central banks of the world. This school gave much publicity to a book 
by a trench author who oriticined the want of adaptability and flexibility of British 
iiKluRtry while waft hdping to undermine world stock of that metal. The 

other school of thought was, in the main, represented by Professor ICcynes, Sir 
Josiah Stamp and some businessmen. They were particular even like the other 
school than the competitive power of the basic industries of England should be res- 
tore^. Ihis school was atvare of various conditions that brought about the instability 
of the econoniic structure of the world. But they were particularly impressed with the 
danger to the capitalistic system involved in the massing of increasing quantities of 
gold in the United btates of America and France. Thesy wore apprekensive of the 
heavy fall of prices which may result from this development leading to many coun- 
tries going off the gold standard. They were keen about exploring the avenues of 
international agreement in regard to the basis of credit with a view to arresting the 
1 vki* reviving confidence. They however did not have the same hold on 

public opinion as the other school. It was rather extraordinary that those in 

9“ maintaining the gold standard did not ade- 
A L onii implication of the steady massing of gold in the United States of 
America and France. Under the gold standard it should have served as a danger 
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Hi^nal, the import, of which it i^^ difficult to mi^itako. To Great Britain particu- 
larly, the development was of ominous sifijnificance. For she had a large amount of 
capital in goods abroad like railways, rubber-estates, tea gardens, oil wells, tin and 
gold mines. Her economy is partly based on the prosperity of countries producing 
raw materials and food stuffs like Australia, Argentina, Brazil, and India which 
a hugh fall of prices is likely to ])lace in the category of defaulters. Further, 
England has been increasingly borrowing funds on short term account. Her internal 
economy has had to withstand the inelasticity of wage rates thus placing the indus- 
tries under a great handicap. In these conditions the accumulation of gold in the 
United States of America and France should have in time shaken England out of her 
Bclf-complaccnoy and made her withdraw her credits, realise securities and accumulate 
gold. She did nothing of the kind but seemed to have believed that she could 
somehow muddle through to success. There was not, one should think, sufficient recog- 
nition of the conditions under which alone the very delicate system of the gold 
standard can work. In the altered condition of international trade and finance since 
the end of the Great war England did not fill Ihc same relative position as she did 
before. Whereas before the War England was the dominant world market for capital 
and she was the foremost commercial country with the hcairicst foreign trade flourish- 
ing under a policy of free trad(‘, since the war conditions had altered. The foreign 
trade of the United States of America exceeded that of England and tariffs 
stiffer and more widespread governed a larger proportion of the world trade.^ Where- 
as before the wnr the monetary gold of the world was dispersed in circulation 
among the people of many countries besides finding a place in the central banks, it 
came to be concentrated in rc<^cnt years to the extent of about 70 per cent iri the 
central banks of two countries only. Having regard to the potentialities for insta- 
bility inherent in the unsatisfactory political relations subsisting between Franco and 
Germany, it was the part of wisdom for Engl.and to have adopted a cautious policy 
of limiting her international obligations on short term account, ^ realising her secu- 
rities and accumulating gold. Any other policy, whatever justification it might find 
in pre-war precedents, was out of accord with the requirements of the situation, 
particularly while groat countries like the United States of America and France were 
sitting tight on a huge quantity of gold which was the basis of the currency and 
credit system of the whole world. 

Tfik Future of Gold Standard 

The only development that might have cu.abled England to remain on the gold 
standard was a check to a further fall of prices, if not a recovery thereof. The 
political relations between France and Germany gave the finishing touch to an al- 
ready complicated situation. With the heavy recall of funds from London in an 
atmosphere of nervousness, England had to go off the gold standard. 

One need not, however, deplore the decision of England in view of the fact that 
under the circumstanc(38 governing the continued mal-distribution of gold, the main- 
tenance of the gold standard by England would have led to the dis-equilibrium of 
the balance of payments becoming much more pronounced than ever. The mere 
granting of further credits by France and the United States of America just before 

September 20, 1931, in the absence of a comprehensive policy regarding the ^old 

situation in relation to world price levels, wmuld have enabled England to continue 
the maintenance of the gold standard for some time more but would have accen- 
tuated the unfavourable character of her balance of payments. For, the continued 
rise in the value of gold which would have supervened would have led to the hard- 
ships from which England was suffering becoming more pronounced. The breaking 
away from the gold standard gave some fillip to industrial production in England. 
The feeling of something like fatalism that was creeping over England for some Time 
past received a much-needed check. The appropriateness of the action of England in 
the circurnstances received confirmation in the attitude displayed by various other 

countries in respect of the gold standard. To us in India, a long overdue relief 

came as a result of the rupee being divorced from Is. 6d. gold. 

The important question, however, is the future of the gold standard. There are 
many elements of instability in the present situation. The heavy and continued fall 
in prices has brought about the derangement of the international capital market. 
For, the debtor countries growing primary products have found themselves unable to 
stand the strain of the payment of interest on capital already borrowed from the 
lending countries of the world. There is, besides, the peculiar position of Germany 
with a cloud of uncertainty hanging over the reparations question and her short 
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term obligations. A number of proposals arc being made with reference to the 
machiaery of ciiiTeney organisation for the future. Bi-metallism is one such remedy 
proposed. But in the absence of harmony between the important countries of the 
world, an eloquent exhibition of which is seen in recent events, there is no chance 
for old prejudices breaking down and a new harmony developed with reference to 
the adoption of the proposals for bi-metallisin. Another suggestion that is made is 
to organise the economic and tinaneial structure of each individual country with re- 
ference to an index number of prices. The suggestion again cannot meet the re- 
ouirements of the situation, for the economic structure of the world thus far has 
depended to such a considerable extent upon international trade that the adoption of 
the proposal by individual countries of a scheme of regulation with reference to an 
index number of prices is incompatible with the maintenance of international trade 
on a level that could square with world prosperity. We are theroforc thrown back 
upon the solution represented by the rationalisation of the gold standard. There is 
no doubt that, if only international understanding is secured and a genuine peace of 
mind is brought to bear upon the solution of world economy, a situation is sure to 
be developed which will permit of all the wheels of international trade running 
again smoothly w ithout perpetual dislocation of it by impossible tari/ls and repara- 
tion payments. Given a will to work out a solution, there is enough monetary gold 
in the world to set the machinery of production and distribution running again so 
that continued prosperity is achieved. In this connection one feiils that a strong 
permanent committee of economic and financial experts of very high standing well- 
known for their freedom from obsession of militantly nationalistic outlook and 
regard for general prosiierity and drawn from important countries of the w'orld is 
urgently called for so that proposals of a very authoritative and reasonable character 
may be made with a view to breaking the present depresbion. ITntil, however, an 
international solution is reached it will be suicidal if proposals arc adopted for res- 
toring the gold standard by England, It is much better that the temporary incon- 
veniences resulting from a tliictuating exchange are endured than a jn’emalure 
attempt is made towards the restoration of the gold standard. 

I.UKKIN(.i t^TBUCTUlU: IN INDIA 

The Banking structure in India like that of every other country is the expression 
of its social and economi organisation. The scope for raising the structnre of credit 
on solid foundations in the villages depends on the spirit that informs the c(*onomic 
organisation of life undergoing a radical modification. In such evimt, there will be 
scope for Co-operative Creait Banks and Land Mortgage Banks functioning 
effectively and dealing with the problems of short and long term credit res- 
pectively. The only scope from the unsatisfactory credit situation of tlio 
villages consists in promoting the rapid evolution of conditions that would enable the 
co-operative movement to work effectively in different spheres like credit, sale pur- 
chase and production. 

Referring to the part played by the indigenous banker, the rresident said : The 
financial resources of a very large number of indigenous bankers scattered over the 
country are in the aggregate very large and consequently the dependence of this 
class of bankers on the central money markets is not very much. The Centra) 
Banking Enquiry Committee point out that, when the Reserve Bank is established 
indigenous bankers who fulfil the conditions laid down should be treated as member 
banks with the right to have their bills rediscounted by the Reserve Bank. In this 
connection it is not quite clear to what extent the institution of the Reserve Bank 
will add to the bill portfolio of the indigenous bankers which will make it necessary 
for, them to resort to the Reserve Bank for rediscounting purposes. Looking into the 
balance sheet of the Commercial Banks, one finds that among the assets of such 
banks, bills figure only to a very small extent. This shows that there are not enough 
bills available of such satisfactory character that the banks care to discount them. 
One of the most important problems that call for examination in this connection is 
the reason why the structure of industry and trade does not admit of a larger 
number of bills being created. It may be that the want of confidence on the part 
of the Banks in many of those who carry on trade and industry in the smaller towns 
. explains this lack of the creation of Bills. 

Turning our attention to Commercial Banks, we find that whereas the number of 
towns in India is 2,300, it is only in 339 towms in 1928 that we find a tok or 
branch of a bank or agency of a bank. This paucity of banks may be explained by 
the absence of enough sayings which might become the subject of deposits, the small 
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part played by larpjc scale production by fairly big firms and big retail shops, the 
extent to which loans are required for consumpiion rather than production and the 
greater el^ticity characterising the methods of the indigenous bankers. 

It 18 , therefore, obvious that unless adequate steps are taken to improve the 
agncuitural and industrial production, the scope for increased trade and increase in 
banking facilities is not likely to arise. An analysis of the assets of the Comruer- 
ciai Banks which discloses the very high percentage of investments, in Government 
secunues shows that the scope for financing trade and industry by means of loans 
and advances is rather restricted. This shows that even the available bank-credit 
represented by the small amount of deposits with the commercial banks is not fully 
availed of by trade and industry. 

1 have been very helpful if the Banking Enquiry Committee had consi- 

deied at length the question of the suitability of branch banking as contrasted with 
inaependent banking with reference to the character and the need for banking 
lacilities in diuercnt parts of the country. One often hears complaints that the 
deposits collected by the branches in particular localities are spirited away to the 
headquarters, the localities concerned being thus deprived of funds. 

1 ■ such independent banks would have on their hands large funds 

T season of the locality is over, loses its force in view of the 

tact that, on the establishment of the Reserve Bank, it will be open for the Banks to 
rediscount their bills and thus avoid the accumulation of cash lying idle in slack 
seasons. 


EiXAxriNc; Inimjstiues in India 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of industries in the country, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee have devoted considerable attention to the question of 
nnancing incliistrip. They have recommended that Provincial Industrial Corporations 
n Government aid for the purpose. As for large scale industries 

like Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, etc., one feels that private enterprise has been 
lound adequate to finance them. The recent financial cUificulties of industrial firms 
are due to the conditions that afiected the raw material and the unsatisfactory 
natiu’c of the market for finished goods. As for small industries which according 
to the various Irovincial Banking Enquiry Committee Reports,- sufier from lack of 
adequate finance, the (question arises whether their difficulties arc not due to the 
absence of the requisite capacity for organising the production of goods with refer- 
ence to the raw material and the securing of a permanent and satisfactory market 
lor hnished goods. The state may devote its attention towards creating conditions 
under whicn co-operative organisation may be resorted to with a view to the placing 
of such industrial concerns on a satisfactory footing, With a scientific system of 
bounties and tarifi's. a spirit of confidence may be promoted which may admit of 
private enterprise being equal to the occasion in the matter of the provision of adc- 
“**^^^*6 lor industries. The proper organisation of currency and credit by the 

Reserve Bank to come is likely to reduce the seasonal fluctuations in interest rates 

with the result that industrial finance wdll not be hampered by the high interest 
rates associated with the present currency and banking organisation. 

It is rather remarkable that the managing agency system which is associated with 
successful trade and industry in India has not turned its attention to 'the line' of 
merchant banking which may be made the basis of an organisation for enabling 
industries to secure funds from the general public. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee have shown great enthusiasm for' the very 
early establishment of a Reserve Bank. For nothing is more striking than the 
heights to which the bank rale rises in India during the busy season. In a scienti- 
fic ^nking and currency organisation there is absolutely no need in the 

conditions in which the trade of India is conducted in wholesale markets, 
for the price of money to become very high in the busy season. This 

anornaly becomes all the more glaring since the percentage of the actual 
metallic portion of the paper currency reserve is very much higher than what the 
statute requires. It must be the obligation of the currency authority which in India 
happens to be the Government to finance legitimate trade requirements at reasonable 
rates of interest by issuing adequate quantities of additional currency. This is the 
only method available till the Reserve Bank is established. The term 'emergency’ 
currency is not likely to give a correct notion of the purpose for which the currency 
is issued. In India, the season during which crops are moved annually requires 
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hiiRO nunnlitics oi additional currency the bulk of which later finds its way back 
into the currency reserve and the cash balances of the bank with the result that 
Uiere is a lar^c quantity of currency iyin^ idle in the slack season with banks which 
docs not earn appreciable interest. This demand for additional currency being a 
recurring one a reasonable forecast of which could be made with reference to the 
estimate of the w(‘ight of the did'erent crops to be moved and their wholesale prices, 
rneans should be found for placing adequate quantities of currency at the disposal 
of business. It is extraordinary that the combined wisdom of the Imperial Bank, the 
mighty exchange banks and the Indian joint stock banks has thus far not devised a 
machinery for inducing the Government to place the required amount of funds at 
the disposal of trade at reasonable rates of interest so that the producer of the 
staples of export; trade may get better prices for his commodities and those engaged 
in industry may have the advantage of cheaper money. It is true that Government 
officials in charge of the Currency Department may not have the requisite qualifica- 
tions and may not he competent to transact what is, in essence, a banking operation. 
It may, further, be urged that the issue of ‘emergency’ currency can only be made 
against trade bills which are not available in the Indian market of sufficient 
quantity. These two objections though of some validity can be overcome. If the 
loans from currency reserve arc made in the busy season for a short period against 
Government paper which the banks in India hold in large fjuantitics, say at 6 per 
cent, it will have a beneficial effect on the producer of primary commodities and 
those engaged in trade and industry. Government officials may easily manage this 
business. A lotal limit of issue by Government may be set* from year to year 
having regard to all relevant circumstances, like the estimate of the weight of crops 
to be moved, their prices, the presence or absence of speculation and the composition 
of the currency reserve. The sum total so fixed can be rationed among all the banks 
on the basis of the average amount of the loans and advances of each bank. At 
any rate since some considerable time may elapse before the Reserve Bank becomes 
an established fact, the ingenuity of the commercial world in close co-operation with 
the Government which is the currency authority must find some means by which 
the burden of high interest rates for financing legitimate seasonal trade should be 
removed. There is, however, at present an obstacle in the way of any improvement of 
the kind suggested above in view of the high level of the bank r?ite rendered 
necessary by the very difficult position of international finance and Indian 
exchange. 

Discussing the present industrial depression, the President explained why the 
peasant should suffer if prices of his product fall. He said : There need not be 
any sntfering if all his obligations including the goods he buys and his debt burden 
are reduced in price correspondingly. The trouble is due to the fact that depression 
affects different goods in different degress, commodities differently from services, and 
leaves untouched contractual obligations expressed in terms of money. 

Turning next to the reaction of the depression on currency and finance, one feels 
that the effects have been very harmful. While many of the sources of revenue, 
like customs, income-tax, excise, stamps, etc., shrink under conditions of depression 
the expenditure of Government being to a considerable extent contractual in 
character offers a great resistance to retrenchment. It may be urged from a theo- 
retical point of view that, apart from external obligations in gold which become 
burdensome in kind as a result of a fall in prices, depression need not necessarily 
lead to distress provided adjustments of prices, wages and debt burden are effected. 
In the modern money economy such adjustments are very difficult for a number of 
reasons. Many obligations like debts are contractual in terms of money. The prices 
of different commodities move down with different velocities and the prices of services 
react very slowly to a fall in prices. These elements of friction are the causes of 
distress aue to depression. 

The currency situation in India has undergone a transformation on account of 
the depression. The Governments of countries like Argentine and Australia, who 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials, depend on continuous imports of capital and 
have to meet external obligations on account of interest are in a similar position to 
India. They had to go off the gold standard. In India the Government was very 
hard put to it in the matter of maintaining the exchange value of the rupee. Even 
as going off the gold standard in the peculiar conditions of the working of that 
standard recently brought relief to England, the divorce from gold of the rupee has 
had .a beneficial effect on Indian economy. The controversy over the exchange value 
of the rupee has almost lost its meaning, now that the pound sterling is depreciated 
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in terms of gold. The value of the rupee hovers about 13d. only gold at present. 
The real burden of the national debt of India, sterling and rupee, has been reduced 
considerably. The currency question throughout the world is in the melting pot, 
and the currency system of India even as that of every other country in the world 
is sure to be organised with reference to the economic situation of the country as a 
whole thus safeguarding the general and permanent interests of the country. 

Economic Reconstruction 

Perhaps no question islof greater moment at the present day than the determination 
of a plan of social and economic advance for the immediate future of our country. 
\ A realisation of the gigantic nature of the problem that confronts the country is 
|e8sential if support is to be forthcoming for suitable measures towards remedying the 
pituation. It is no loss than providing elements of decent life for about 350 millions 

God’s humanity, one-fifth of the human race. The condition precedent for 
lionomic progress is distinct realisation on the part of the leaders of the people 
tmfrt economic progress is not only desirable but an urgent and overwhelming neces- 
si^. Secondly, there ought to be a general conviction that it is possible and pra- 
ctSable to adopt measures and devise courses of action that will have the happy 
reiMlt of promoting material welfare. Thirdly, whatever customs and practices stand 
in way of economic progress should be subjected to a close and searching ex- 
amim^tion and public opinion should be convinced of the necessity for strong 
measures for their abolition. Fourthly, there ought to be the readiness to find the 
requiiite money for carrying out policies that would promote material welfare, due 
care TOwever being taken to secure that the governing consideration in the applica- 
tion OK such money should be efficiency. Fifthly, an organisation has to be created 
which ^ill be entrusted with the work of devising suitable measures of economic 
arneliorAfion. Tn this connection we are happy to record that the Government of 
India ni^ntly invited Sir Arthur Salter of the League of Nations to report on the 
organisa'tion of Economic Advisory Councils for India. PTis report was published a 
few mourns back and deserves thoughtful consideration. The prosperity of nations 
is so mucl^ji bound up with the proper solution of complex economic problems that 
most advaiaced countries like England, Germany and France have felt the need for 
such agencies and have made provision for them. A body which can take a view of 
the econo mile problem as a whole and consider it in relation to other spheres of 
social life ae well as particular economic questions is an urgent necessity, if econo- 
mic progres^ is to be steadily pursued and waste is to be avoided. In the special 
circumstanced that surround political evolution in India at presentj the overmastering 
need for an elnihoritative and competent body charged with the discussion of impor- 
tant cconomic\ questions and formulation of suitable measures is obvious, if econo- 
mic improvement is to be progressively achieved without being interfered with by 
the play of partly politics. 

Let us skelchT briefly some of the main problems that will have to be investigated 
by the proposed (Council. Gf foremost importance is the condition of the agricultu- 
rist. Rural indJ'jbtedness is now estimated to stand at about 900 crorcs of rupees. 
The recent catasti^phic fall in prices has added tremendously to ihe real burden 
of such indebtednqss. It acts as a dead weight on agricultural production. Though 
interference with tlTe normal operation of economic laws may sometimes let loose 
forces disastrous in f^eir operation the case for a fresh examination of the relations 
of debtors and creditors in our country-side may be of a compelling character. It 
should be one of the wrst tasks of any Economic Advisory Council to take in hand 
this problem, cxaminA it in all its bearings and suggest suitable and if necessary 
bold measures for dealiWg with it. 

It may not bo out oSTplace to point out that the indebtedness referred to has 
grown largely out of soci&l and moral causes which require energetic handling if the 
peasant is to turn over a\new leaf. Here comes the importance of devising methods 
which will raise his stand.^d of life. All the available agencies including Govern- 
ment and leaders of publicXopiuion must be infected with an enthusiasm for such a 
cause. It will be one of thdi foremost task of the Council to devise expedients of 
different kinds towards achieving this end. Non-official Councils will have to be 
organised from the village u^ard and officials should also be in close association 
with them in an advisory capacity. The executive authorities of the district should 
be in friendly and active touci\ with such organisations and all the departments of 
Government should take a livel^ interest in measure of amelioration and help to- 
wards creating an atmosphere favourable for progress. This will help to form the 
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much needed public opinion in favour of progressive politics. Methods of procedure 
should be worked out and devise > adopted so that the members of the village council 
would take a lively interest in self-improvement of different kinds, display a readiness 
to tax themselves and maintain a record of the different aspects of the economic 
life of the village bringing it up to date. 

Next comes the colossal task of bringing about the application of science to agri- 
cultural and industrial production. The question whether legislation is necessary for 
the purpose of securing consolidated holding requires examination. The co-operative 
movement is not functioning properly on account of the absence of the true co-ope- 
rative spirit. I'he weak points should be searched oul. and remedied. The movement 
should be broadened and deepened. The adoption of measures with a view to the 
creation of a healthy balance between agricultural arid industrial production in th( 
country should be one of the prime tasks of the Council. There arc various othc 
questions to be investigated like the middle class unemployment, the balance betweoi 
different kinds and stages of education, the extension of irrigation facilities in tie 
absence of safeguards for improved method of cultivation being adopted, the re-a> 
tiouB on economic progress of an incrosse in population, the economics of puHic 
health, the incidence and distribution of taxation, Central Provincial and Lccal 
Government’s relation to the money market, purchase by Government of pri*ate 
railways, the contribution by Railways to the treasury, State policy in regard to 
the electrical development, the creation of warehouses, the operation of railway 
rates and the development of canal traffic. 

It may be iirg<|d that questions like the above have not been neglected thuj far, 
and the reports of various Committees and Commissions appointed to investigPic and 
report on specific economic questions attest the earnestness of Government, The 
w(‘ak point in the system consists however in the circumstance that there is no au- 
thoritative and competent body to review each economic problem in relation to other 
economic problems and the Avhole sphere of social life. Apart from this there is the 
disadvantage involved in the fact that a period of agitation has necessarily to elapse 
before a Committee may be appointed to deal with any question. The treatment thus has 
a tendency to become sporadic, fragmentary and imperfect. This perhapq explains 
why the reports of the various Committees have not been implement^id by the 
Government of India. A permanent body with a continuous tenure dealing with the 
economic life of the people as a whole and specific economic rjuestions, /s likely to 
furnish the requisite co-ordination and continuity of policy, to awaken /a new sense 
of responsibility on tbe part of the Government as well as the people /and to create 
necessary traditions. ^ 

While developing plans for economic reconstruction one cannot heba reflecting on 
the difficulty likely to be experienced in securing the necessary fcifftnces. But it 
should not be forgotten that the expenditure incurred in this connecf^jon is on a par 
with that incurred in the reorganisation of a business which has driifted into employ- 
ing sloppy methods and using antiquated machinery. Only greal care should be 
taken to secure that the interests of efficiency receive paramount cO’^Rideratiou in the 
matter of the constitution of the Council. Financial stringency oe/ght not to stand 
in the w^ay of the organisation of an institution with the pro per functioning of 
which is bound up the rapid expansion of the economic efficiency ^Qf the people and 
the augmentation of the sources on which public revenues depen’jrjj 
. Any avoidable delay in this respect is likely to have unfo^jj-tunate results. The 
earnestness of keen men combined with the sense of frustratior'^ induced by unsatis- 
factory economic conditions is producing a number of fertile P^nggestions for develop- 
ment on different lines like a fi^vc-ycar plan for i education, a rapid 

scheme of sanitary improvement, and vState promotion of ivn^dustrial banks. In the 
absence of a co-ordinating agency inspiring confidence by itF / efficiency and authori- 
tative character, there is the danger of the iState being ^np^tampeded into incurring 
expenditure on particular schemes which for lack of development of correlated 
schemes may fail to yield the expected results. Given satiM .factory Economic Councils, 
given knowledge, courage, a sense of sacrifice and above rfejj ^ of good-will, the 
arrears of economic development that have accumulated yet be cleared up in a 

short period and the vast population of this land will ^ joto the posseBsion of a 
rich life and enjoy material welfare of the kind which iJ g onen to the population of 
advanced countries like England and Japan. i ^ ^ 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 


Opening Day — 28th. March 1932 

Tributes to the Viceroy 

There wae a record attendance of Ruling Princes at the Eleventh SePfiioQ of the 
Ohanjber of Princes which was opened by H. E. the Viceroy at New Delhi on the 
28th. March 1932. Before the Vic'croy s .’uhlress a cordial welcome was extended to 
Lord and Lady Willingdon by a resolutioii rnovt d by the Nairab of Bhopaf the 
Chancellor, which tendered sincerest good wishes to His Excellency. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, welcoming the Viceroy, said that Lord Willingdon 
when he was (governor of two pn^sidcncies, had already given ample evidence of his 
sympathy with the Princes. The irncomparahle personality of Lady Willingdon and 
her universal popularity and estet'm required no mention. Both their Excellencies 
were known also for their hospitality. He felt sure that India’s hope in the pre- 
sent Viceroy would not be in vain. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanaqar, on behalf of the Western Indian States, associated 
himself with the resolution and said that he was persotndly proud to welcome His 
Excellent as a tine sportsman, a warm friend and a “wise counsellor. His Excel- 
lency had, during the last few months, embarked on a period of constructive en- 
deavour for sifcuring India her legitimate place in the Empire. In Lord Willingdon 
India as well ns the Empire had the right man in the right place. 

The Makaraja of Alwar said that Lord Willingdon possessed two very essential 
qualifications of a Vicer(n% namtly, courage and statesmanship, courage combined 
with firmness and strength and imagination combined with sympathy and foresight- 
edness. That India should have su<;ii a Viceroy at the helm of her affairs when 
constitutional questions wen; on the anvil was really India’s good luck. His Bighness 
hoped that before long Lord Willingdon would be the first constitutional Governor- 
General of British India and would be, as he had always bv»en, the beet friend of 
the Princes. He wished Lord Willingdon every succe-s in bis endeavours firstly to 
establish peace and a haj)py ad ministration and secondly, to prepare the ground for 
inaugurating the Reforms 

Maharaja Rana of Jhalawar that the Viceroy had introduced a new 
phase in ttie Princes’ relations with the Crown by inspiring a feeling that with 
him at the helm of affairs, they could always look forward to sympathy, fair-play 
and justice. He felt confident that by progressive and beneficent administration 
within their own Stabs they w'ould strengthen His Excellency’s hands further and 
justify and deserve this policy and his friendship. India had reasons to be grateful 
to the Wdlingdons for tlie great cultural and social understanding between the East 
and the West, which would prove a stronger tie than any political or constitutional 
form n las. 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla, the Chief of Sangli and the Ch ief of Phaltan supported 
the resolution in glowing terms and it was carried amidst cheers. 

The Viceroy said that, he had felt embarrassed m putting that resolution which 
was supported in extraordinarily charming and grateful language. As regards himself 
their we lcome had been far too generous. His successes, if he had any success in 
public life, had been very largely due to the fact that he had always around him go^ 
friends, good supporters and the best possible advisers. He said that such words as 
had been expressed would be a source of encouragement in assisting him in carrying 
out the difficult and onerous duties of the Viceroy of India at the present time. 

Tribute to Departed Princes 

The Chancellor, the Naivab af Bhopal, then moved the following resolution : “The 
Chamber of Princes record its heaitfelt sorrow at the lamentable demise of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Raja of Cochin, and 
the ex-Raja Saheb of Biiaspur, together with a sense of the loss thereby sustained 
by the entire Order of Princes and offers its sincerest sympatl^es and condolences to 
the bereaved families.’’ 

47 
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The Chancellor paid a tribui? to the work done by the deceased Princes and after 
iSr. the Jam Saheb had seconded the resolution, it Vas passed, all standing. 

Welcome to new Eulerb 

The Chancellor next moved : ‘ The Chamber offPrinces offers its heartiest congratu- 
lations to Thnir Hijrhnessrs the Maharajas of Travanr^re, ('oobin, Bhavnagar, Beriares 
and Jdar and the Nnwab {Saheb of Loharu and the Tinikoro Hiiheb of Kajkot on 
their assumption of powers and welcomes them all in its midst, wishing them a long 
and prosperous reign.’' His Highness said that he was sure the new members would 
move a tower of strength to their cause, and that they would render service to the 
Empire, (lieir own Motherland and to the States. 

The Maharaja of Travaneore and the Maharaja of Benares acknowledged the wel- 
come and thanked their hrolher Princes. 

The Maharaja of Trarancm. ackju)wledging the welcome accorded to him said : 
“I feel honoured as well as touched by the cordial welcome that has been accorded 
to me by my Brother Princes, and by the expressions of kiially comradeship 
that have accompanied the welcome. On stub an oceasion. J can sind shall say no 
more than this : that it will b<* iny cndcjivonr to maintair» onr iTaditions a»>d to co- 
operate under the aegis of the Oown in the gnat task (d pres/ rvir»g onr iiidividnahly 
and onr heritage and sinuihafieously of wtuking for the commotj good and uplift of 
our country. Tt is my good fortune to have inlnritrd from n'i\ illnstricms predeces- 
sors settled and progressive system of administration, w Diking in close contact with 
my people and in synipatliy with their needs and aspirations. Tt will be my ambi- 
tion and my happiness, with the goodwill of the Viceroy and your sympathy, to 
proceed along these lines and to fulfil my responsibilities to my people and to the 
Motherland. 

The Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy then delivered his address is opening the sessions of 
the Chamber. The following ‘is the text of His Excellency’s sppeech : - 

Your Higbnessep,— It is w’holly unnecessary for me to expn^ss the great pleasure 
that I feel in presiding, for the first time in my position as Viceroy at thin, the 
eleventh meetins of the Chamber of Princes — a pleasure whi(“h is much enhanced by 
the fact that I am meeting and gneiing to-day a number of Your HighnesscB whom 
1 can claim as my close and valued friends and by the further fact" that, during 
many years of )>uhlic service in India, I liave always been al)le to take a keen active 
interest in all matters connected wiih your Order, I have already, during the past 
eleven months, experienced the manifold advaniagcs obtained from informal disruBsione 
with many of Your Highnesses and I welcome this new opportunity of being asso- 
ciated with your moie formal deliberations on the many vital and important raatter# 
now engaging your attention. 

Teibli'e to Departej> Princeb 

Since its last Bessions in March 1931, your Chamber has lost by death three of its 
members. Only on Saturday last, I heard that His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
had passed away. He succeeded to the gadi in 191*1 on the abdication of His Highness 
Raja Sir Rama Varma, whose death we also have to deplore, and he attetided Your 
Highnesses' early conferences in 1916 and in 1919. Since then failing health had 
been his portion, an.d he took no part in the formal meetings of the Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Idar was mv old and valued friend, and the news 
of the sudden death almost at the moment when he had come to welcome me at 
Bombay was a great shock to me. On my arrival as Governor of Bombay, I recol- 
lect spending my first Christmas in India under his hospitable roof. A man of 
conservative ideas, he stood somewhat apart from the stream of modern progress 
and I am told that he hud never attended the seHsions of your Chamber. A Rathor 
Rajput, he inherited the martial traditions of his race and served the Empire in 
Egypt during the Great War. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares who died within the last few months had. 
1 am informed, twice attended the sessions of your Chamber. He was a ruler of 
the best type, just, high minded, and caring above all things for the prioress and 
prosperity of bis people. Since the Benares State was formed in 1911, 1 think, it 
IB true to say, that he proved himself to be a distinguished and worthy member of 
Your Highness' Order, Both Your Highnesses aud the Chamber are the poorer by 
his loss, 
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I must also refer to the death of His Hifichness the ex-Rija of Bilaspur. Afflict- 
ed by ill-health, he had for somo years before his death abdicated his high office 
in favour of his son, and had resided in retirement at Benares. 

Nor can I omit a reference to Their Lite Highnesses the Senior Maharani-Begent 
of Gwalior and the Miharani- Regent of Dhar, who have both died within the year 
while carrying out devotedly and su^tcessfully the task of administration in the ioler- 
esis of the minor Maharajas. Both the ladies were distinguished by their high sense 
of duty and justice, and have nobly vindicated the high tradition of Indian woman- 
hood in positions of authority and responsibility. 

I am sure, Your Highnesses will join with me in expressing sympathy withlall the 
bereaved families and welcoming to your Chamber those of their successors who have 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of high positions to which they have been 
called. 

Delegation to Geneva 

At the meeting of the League of Nations Assinnbly held in 1931, for the first 
time a S^ate Minister and not a Ruling Prince represented the Indian. Spates. With 
the kind permission of llis Higiiness iho Maharaja of Kapurthala, Dewan Abdul 
Hamid was enabled to undertake ibis duty, and I a n inform-'d that he carried out 
his onerous and responsible labours with great success and distinction. He has 
shown at Geneva that not only the Ruling Princes of India, but their Ministers 
also can hold thur own with the didegites of other nations. I feel sure that Your 
Highnesses would wish to express your appreciation of the manner in which Dewan 
Abdul Hamid bad discharged his responsibilitica. 

Changes in ("hambeu s Constitution 

1 notice from your agenda YiHir Highnesses’ intention to alter certain of the 
articles in the Chamber’s consliiution. 1 am given to undersiand that the system 
of having substutite-membcrs for the Standing Committee was only initiated a year 
ago, and there has, Uicrcfore, not been any long period in which to test the merits 
or disadvantages of the sysiem. 1 should have been inclined to suggest to you to 
give the present, conditions a little more lime to bo tested before making the changes 
that are proposed. 1 fully appreciate that your object is of course to secure a 
quorum of the h>'anding t'oirnuiitce at all times and this can, doubtless, be obtained 
by 1 nercasing Mie number of your members. It is perhaps less invidious to be a 
member of me Staiiding Cornmsttee than to occupy the posiiion which has hitherto 
been designated Bubslitiile-member. On the other hand, it is a general experience 
that committei'B can be too large, and though I am not prepared to say that nine is 
an excessive number, still the despatch of business tends to be more expeditious 
where the mimbors are fewer. With iliese gtaicral remarks, 1 am quite courent to 
leave any decision on this matter to Your Highnesses, who, no doubt, appreciate 
belter than f can your feelings on this question. 

^Standing Committee Meeting 

Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of your Chamber has taken place 
iince its last session. I n»'ed hardly say that this does not imply on the part of its 
members any neglect of your interests or failure in their responsibilities. And here 
I should like to make some observation of a personal character and assure you that, 
If there has been any delay or neglect in advancing the coiisideraiion of the many 
detailed points that Your Highnesses have, as 1 well know, so much in your minds, 
the fault has not in any way oeen due to His Highness the Char.cellor ; for I can 

E ersonally say and I know it for a fact, that, from the moment I landed at Bombay 
s has never wearied of attending to these matter on Your Highnesses’ behalf, ana 
I can sincerely pay my tributes to his uniiniig zeal and energy in his endeavours to 
secure decisions on the various problems. Last year too has been so occupied by the 
special problems of the Round Table Conference that many of the topics now under 
discussion in the Standing Committee, have necessarily required to be put aside 
temporarily. Many of iIi mo, are directly attecced by the proolcms of Federation and 
cannot hope for a final solution until these have reached a decision, while others are 
not of the same urgency and importance as those connected with Federation, Most 
of the members of the Comniitiee have also been in Europe as members of the 
Bound Table Conference itself, and it has been difficult to arrange meetings for 
this purpose until after their return. 1 understand, however, that at the meetiny 
held earlier this month, useful progress has been made in certain of the weifl^tg 
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matters that have been for some time past under discussion with my Political 

Department. 1 am informed that one of them, relating lo acquisition by the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of non -residential property in British India, has achieved the 
record of a tenth summary. It is now being placed before the Chamber, and let us 
hope that after so many rebirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a iinal settlement. 

I am glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet Your Highnesses’ 

wishes in certain matters in which the exercise of railway jurisdiction by my Govern- 
ment within your territories had been causing you practical inconvenience. 

If, ^however, the volume of work from the Standing Committee for 

presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the normal. I think I can claim that 

we have made considerable progress in two other directions which are of great 
interest to Your Highnesses. The Committee on Ceremonials appointed by the 
Standing Committee to examine these special matters has expended considerable time 
and labour in discussions both with myself and my Political Secretary, and we have 
on many points reached agreements which will, 1 hope, prove satisfactory to the 
Chamber. It has unfortunately been impossible to complete them in time for the 
present session, but 1 have every hope that they will be ready for your considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Chamber. 

Paramodntcy Question 

I have also recently had the benefit of discussions with your Standing Committee 
on the very important question of Paramo un toy, and here * too I think tiiose who 
were present will agree we have advanced a long way towards agreement in many 
of its aspects. I cannot now give the details since it is obviously undesirable to 
discuss them at the present stage, but I have every confidence that, before the 
meeting of the Chamber next year, we may be able* to announce a clear policy in 
this matter, for I know well that it is a question which has greatly exercised your 
mind for some time. If I were to give you, in very general terms, my views of the 
main obligations under paramountcy of the two pahies concerned, 1 would express 
it in the following manner 

The Viceroy as representing the Crown, has the duty of guaranteeing to the 
States the absolute security of their rights and privileges which have been assured 
to them under their treaties, sanads and engagements and, if necessity arises, to give 
protection to any Ruler : while the Rulers on their part, have the duty of adminis* 
taring their States in a sound, satisfactory and progressive manner for the welfare 
and benefit of rheir subjects, which will strengthen their position under their treaties, 
and let us hope render entirely unnecessary the tffective protection of the Crown. 

Let me add that I hope, and believe, that the result of our deliberations will be 
to remove of your anxieties and to resolve most of your difficulties and confirm in 
a practical manner the assurances — frequently given to you in the past of the in- 
violability and security of your position undiT your treaties, sanads and engage- 
ments. 

Enforcement of Law and Order 

In these days, when efforts are widely made to subvert law and order throughout 
this country, it is my duty to give you all possilile assistance in maintaining your 
lawful authority ; and this I am determined to do. I acknowledge gratefully the 
msuy messages that have reached me from the members of your Order approving of 
my decision to enforce law and maintain order at any costs in British India and 
offering any assistance that may be required. You, 1 am sure, recognise that the 
States cannot stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British India. Disorder 
and lawlessness, if unchecked, must spread from tne one to the other. Your High- 
nesses, therefore, are closely concerned with the stability of conditions beyond your 
borders, just as in the converse case, unsettled conditions in the States may have 
their repercussions in the British Provinces, It cannot, therefore, be said that in 
conveying to me your sympathy and approval in the policy which I have been 
compelled regretfully to adopt, within the last few months, you are intervening in 
matters tbat do not concern you. 

Moreover, Your Highnesses realise as well as I do, that force and repression 
cannot be an end in themselves and that I have only adoped them so as to 
produce conditions in which we may be able to proceed with the details 
of the great constitutional changes that are impending and under which 
it may be possible to introduce and work them succesfully. It is in the 
fixm belief that we shall, before long, be able to inaugurate a new era in the 
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constitutional history of this great country that I am determined, at all costs, to 
secure and maintain the peaceful condiiions under which alone such progress may 
be made. Any other path can lead only to chaos ; and he would indeed take a heavy 
responeibility who allowed India to slide into that abyss. 1 am grateful in the know- 
ledge that 1 can count on the help of all Your Highnesses in ray efforts to ensure 
the orderly progress of India to her appointed destiny. 

Sates and Federation 

Nearly two years have elapsed since in London your representatives took the momen- 
tous decision to join an All- India Federation and, to co-operate with the representa- 
tives of British India in working out its details. An idea so attractive has appealed 
strongly to all the interests concerned ; and the strength of their belief, that it is the 
best solution of a most difficult problem is demouHtrated by the tmergy and enthu- 
siasm with which during the last eighteen months they have all laboured to remove 
the many difficulties lying in its path. It is a mistake to undir-estimate or be blind 
to these difficulties. Many interests are involved and of these some are conflicting. 
But there has, [ am thankful to say, he<“U throughout a realisation that they must 
not be permitted to block the path towards the ideal, and that a solution for them 
must be found. Believe me, I sympathise keenly with your doubis, and misgivings 
which are inevitable, wheti changes of magnitude and importance such as these have 
to be undertaken. You desire what is best for India as a whole, hut each one of 
you is naturally concerned to see that tlie new conditions will not imperil your own 
exiBtence or that of the system of Government which you believe to have still much 
of value to contribute to the progress of your own country. The time for conside- 
ration has doubtless appeared short when compared with tlie importance of the issues 
involved, and I must congratulate Your Highnesses on being able, within it, to reach 
what I understand are agreed conclusions on most of the main points. 

If, as J hope, the resolutions upon the agenda receive the approval of your Cham- 
ber, a great siepnvill have been made towards the settlement of the problem. There 
have bt^en times when the prospect of such a settlement has seemed remote and it is 
a source of the keenest satisfaction to me that with the wise and able assistauce of 
your Minister, you should have reached decisions not inconsistent with the early 
esiablishratiit of a Federal system in India. 

I am glad that I may look forward to the future meetings of this Chamber where 
we can take counsel together for the further progress of this great echemo. But I 
cannot imagine a more important or critical session than this at which it is my 
pleasure and privilege to preside for the first time. It is difliciilt to visualise a 
time when Indian Princes had no common forum for the discussion of questions of 
joint interest to thorn all, but events move rapidly in a modern world, aud what 
appeared to be a startling innovation yesteidav becomes ordinary commonplace 
to-day. The experience of Your Highnesses in this direction in yinir own Chamber 
may, 1 would suggest, make you ready to face the prospect of still further constitu- 
tional changes wiili courage and confidence. Change must always seem doubtful to 
minds nurtured in a conservative tradition, hut politi<*al wisdom consists in realising 
that new conditions require new measures and remedies and that our intellects and 
judgment have been given us to decide which path ofllrs the more advantages aud 
the less danger and to choose it accordingly. 

In ending ray introductory remarks at this my first session of your Chamber, I 
would express the hope that you will enter upon it inspired with courage as well as 
caution, and with an earnest desire for the common w^eal, both of your own people 
and that of the Greater India of which you form a part. 


Second Day— 29th. March 1932 

Chanceu.or’s Statement 

An interesting statement reviewing the work of the past year was made to-day by the 
Chancellor, the Nawah o/ Bhopal, He said that meeiings of the Standing Comnlittee 
were held early in March, and seven questions were discussed. Of these, the ques- 
tion of the atquisuion of non-residential property had been disposed of and the in- 
clusion of the lalukas of Mansa, etc. in tne electorate for representative members had 
been referred for further examination, while the question of censorship over telegrams 
ym under discussion. 
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It was proposed that a deputation of Princes should pursue the discussion of 
this important matter with the Viceroy. The question of the construction of dams 
was discussed at a joint conference of Ministers and Government officers, and it was 
postponed to enable legal advice being taken by them on the subject. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands was fully discussed. 
The arrangements agreed to briefly provide for (1) dealing with offenders on railway 
lands ; (2i the issue by the State officers of licenses for carrying arms on railway 

lands by the subjects of the Princes ; (3) frequent and regular touring by railway 
magistrate for the convenience of the State subjects, and (4) retrocession of sovere- 
ignty to States as distinguished from jurisdiction in cases where lands had been 
ceded in full sovereignty for railway purposes. The main question of retrocession of 
jurisdiction would be furthiT examined. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal continued : — 

*'The qncsiion of compensation in the event of a railway being constructed which, 
adversiiiy affects the interests of an existing railway or tramway, has been referred 
to a committee consisting of the Ministers of railway-owning States and others, espe- 
cially imerested in it. 

“Besides the questions enumerated above, the Political Secretary discussed the 
following matters informally with the Standing Committee: — (!) The proper arming 
of the p)li{‘e forces of the States ; (2j the training of cadi ts for Ind an S'ate Forces 
at the Koval Military College, Sandhurst ; (3) the difficulties expcriotieed by the 
Indian States as regards armament of th(*ir armies and police ; (4) special service 

officers for the Indian State Forces required for mobilisation ; (5) the question of 
the financial liability of the Indian States for deportation of French Indo-China 
subjects. In regard to the proper arming of the police, I am glad to be able to 
inform your Highnesses that the Government of linlia have now agreed to remove 
many difficulties which we have been experiencing. Discussions on other quesiious 
are in progress, and some ground has alicady been covered. It is hoped that theae 
diecuftSioiiB would be concluded before long. 

“Apart from these the question of Paramountcy and Honours has also been care- 
fully examineii. Under the direction of the Hianding Committee, I addressed a 
communieatiOQ to His Excellency the Viceroy and forwarded not<‘s embodying our 
general opinion on these mvitters. The question of ceremonial honours was after- 
wards formally discussed with the Politi(*al Secretary by a special committee consiit- 
ing of Their Highnesses of Kaslimir, Biicincr, Patiala, Alwar and myself. The dis- 
cussion has revealed many points of agreement, and I hope that, with the sympathe- 
tic support of the Viceroy, these matters may be carried through to a successful 
conclusion. When this hope is realised, Your Highnesses will agree that the relations 
between the Ruling Princes of ludiu and the representative of ddie Crown will be 
much happier, 

* The important question of Paramountcy was the subject of prolonged discussions 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and the Standing Committee, and it is hoped 
as Hia Excellency announced yesterday, that the result of our deliberations will be 
to remove many of our anxieties and to resolve most of our difficulties and confirm 
in a practical manner, the assurances frequently given to us in the past of the 
inviolability and security of our position under our treaties, sanadi and 
engagements.” 

Ooucluding, the Chancellor expressed his special gratitude to the Viceroy and 
ihftnkt to the Princes and to the Political Department, and announced that h® 
would not seek re-election for the Chancellorship. 

Appeeciation of Standing Committee’s Labour* 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur moved : “This Chamber records its appreciation of 
the work done by the Standing Committee and its gratitude for the servioea 
rendered by Their Highnesses who belonged to it.” 

'The Maharaja said that the Standing Committee had to tackle the moit 
momentous problems and had proved themselves fully worthy of the trust 
reponed in them. He added : “They have shown their capacity to deal with those 
questions in a m>moer thit may well entitle them to be called constitutional 
lawyers. The Committee founcl time to investigate thoroughly and prepare 
and discuss such vital questions as naramounicy and ceremonial honours. 
I am sure we are grateful to know from the Viceroy’s speech and from 
the ChaneelioPs report that good progress was made in the discussions 
held. Th« speeehes which have emerged from the E. T, C. and especially 
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on •afeguards, which all of ns are so very anxious to secure, are all the 
outcome of their earnest labour® for the whole Order of the Princes, bfp: and small 
and we should be fnilinj< in our duty, if we were not to express our sense of 
jfratitude to them,” It was fortunate that at this period, in their history, 
representatives of Indian States should have consisted of such selfless and patriotic 
men. He mentioned amonj^ their constructive contributions, settlemejit on delicate 
questions like paramountcy and ceremonials. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Work at the League of Nation?- 

The Chancellor next presented the report of Dewan Abdul Hamid who represent- 
ed the StatcH at the last session of the Lea^^ue of Nations. The Chancellor thought 
a good precedent had been ehtablished, that one of the Ministers might represent 
the StatiS and hoped it would be followed, but certain points would have to be 
cleared up in the representation of States by Ministers. He moved a vote of thanks 
and an expression of apf)r*‘eiation of the very creditable manner in which Mr. 
Abdul Hamid had acquitted himself as their representative. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner seconded the resoliuion. He was pleased to see a 
precedent created and although there might be some }>oint8 to be settled further 
in this connection, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. This was 
unanimously passed. 

States’ Delegation to R. T. C.— Bhopal's Statement 

The Nawab of Bhopal then presented a statement reviewing the work performed 
by the Chambers’ representives at the liound Table Conference. At the outset 
he read the following message received from His .Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
who was the leader of their Delegation in England : — 

“Your Highnesses — The second session of the Round Table Conference was'held in 
London last year. Owing to my ill-healih I was not id le to take a full part in iU 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Princes’ 'Chamber bad to 
take my place and do the whole work for W'bich we cannot th^nk him too much. 
With these few words 1 commend to Your Highnesses the Report drafted by Hie 
Highness the Nawab ?^aheb”. 

The Indian States’ Delegation to the Round Table Conference was enlarged by 
the nomination of Tbeir Highnesses of Indor^N Cuich and Kaiiurthala, the Rajas of 
Korea and Barila and a representative from Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who was unforiunatdy not able to be present at the Conference was 
represented by Colonel Haksar, while Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan acted as substitute 
delegate to His Highness of Patiala who was also unable to attend the Conference. 

The Federal Structure ('ornmittce w'as summoned to meet in London on the 7th. 
of September. Onr reprcBentation on the Committee was strengthened by the 
addition on Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Rewa, the 
Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, and the Clcef of Sangli, 

The committee met again in St. James’s Palace under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Sankey. Owing to ill-health His Highness Maharaja Gaekwar was not able 
to take part personally in the detailed work of the Conference ihroughout and his 
place in the Committee was taken by his Minister, Mr. 'V'. T. Krishnamachari. At 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, I was therefore entrusted with the active 
leadership of the Delegation. 

Your Highnesses have been kept fully informed through the weekly bullctioi 
isBued from my office of the work done by your Delegation in London and there- 
Jfore it is hardly necessary for me to allude to it at length. The programme put 
before the Federal Structure Committee by the Lord Chancellor was to fill in the 
details of the scheme adumbrated last year, especially in regard to the composition, 
cLaraeter and powers of the federal legislature, the composition and responsibility 
of the federal executive, the allocation of financial resources to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitution of the Supreme Court and the definition of the safegnardd 
necessary in the transition period in the administration of the Army, External 
Affairs, and other Crown subjects and in the maintenance of credit and currency. 
In regard to the Federal Legislature it was our unanimous view that both the 
Chambers should have co-ordinate authority in every respect, that there should 
be uo difference in powers between the Upper and the Lower House and that in 
oEBes of difference which cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of refexenoe 
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back, ft joint Bes&ion of the two Chambers should be convened. ^ ^ , 

oiir Hel^’gfttion strongly urged in tho terms of the resolution of the 
Conference of Prince? held in Delhi prior to the sessionB of the Chamber, fhftt- tne 
Upper House shouhl oon.sisl of 250 members and that we should be allotted fifty 
per cent of the seats, while the Lower House should consist of 400 members ana 
the States should n ecive 33 1/3 per cent. Unfortunately, on the question ot tne 
Upper House, it was impossible to secure unanimity among ourselves as some 
States expressed with emphasis the view that the Upper House should be a small 
and compart body. The Committee ultimately reported in favour of a House ot 
200 members and" allotted to the States 80 seats on the basis of 40 per 

As soon as this report was published I wrote to the Lord Ohaneellor the foUowmg 
lettrr drawing attrntion to the resolution of the Chamber and requesting ilis 
Majesty^a Government to take no irrevocable deeision on this point : 

‘'As anticipated, there has been considerable dissatisfaetion expressed bv the 
Princes in India about the proposal contained in the third report of the btuerai 
Structure Commit ten that the numerical sirength of the representatives of the btates 
in the IJpprr Cltarnher should he limited to 80. 1 have been receiving numerous 
cables from India pressing me to ask for at least 125 seats in the Upper Chamoer. 

I understand that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has, in consultation wun 
many of his brether PrinceH in India, onhle<l you expressing the same opinion. 

"I b'cl that there is much greater chance of the federal proposals being acceptea 
by a larger number of States, if a largt'r number of seats than is at present propoBCQ 
ifl ava lable for distribution amongst them. You will remcmbf'r that in the Commit ^ 
itself I pointed out th it the Chamber of Princes had, after full consideration, instrucleu 

its representatives to secure at least l25 scats in the Upper House. 

“You were good enough to assure us that yon will personally undertake to see t oat 
the Constitut ional (Lmrantces necessary for the maintenance of the rights of the teta*^ 
will be incorporated in the new Constitution. 1 am confident that we can leave the 
matter safely in your hands with the a'-'S’iran^ai that when the time comes, the Princes 
will be consulted ai»d thdr interests w'ill he fully protected. ^ 

“I am emphaHteiog ihesc points only bcc.aase I am anxious to secure for the 
proposrds which emerge from the discussion at che Conference, tho 
support from among ihc Rulers and the. Government of India. >\hdftt he 
the Chamlier of Princes is anxious to make, the Conference! a success, it naturally 
attaches the greatest importance to the sovereignly and independence of the States 
and it will, before giving iis final consent, examine the const itutional proposals 
resulting from the Conference primarily with a view to see how far the legitimate 
iDtercBtg of all the Siatcs have been fully safiguarded, and how far it bas been 
possible, without interfering in their internal affairs to draw np an AU-maia 
Federal Conslirution whieh would guarantee and secure to them their existence 
through the generations that are to come. In order, therefore, to obtain the wiaesi 
possible measure of ngreement among the Kulers of the ^ftates specially the 
States and to strenetben the bands of those of us who desire to help in the crta 0 
of an All-India Federation, I request you to give your kind and sympthetic consi- 
deration to the points to which I have drawn attention in this letter. 

“I should very much like to have a quiet talk with you some time before ine 
Prime Minister makes his declaratior., and would do so whenever it is convenient to 
yon. I shall be out of London for one day, on Tuesday, the 24 rh instant. 

In the Federal Ministry, representation of States will be secured by a conatitu* 
tional convention. Besides, it is dear, that if one-third of the total number of seats 
in the Low^r House is to be allotted to the States, they will form suc^h a compact 
and powerful body as to e-isiire to the States an adequate share in l?ederfti 
administration. The fact that the Upper House m which we shall have 40 per cent 
:ri ;r\ niitl’i/'vriiv toiiVi tho 1 .nwfir rToiise woulu tend 10 



Tne question of Federal Finance was explored by a Sub-Lommiitee on which 
the Delegation was represented by Sir Akbar Hydari. Sir Mirza Ismail. Colonel 
Haksar and Mr. V. T. Krishnamaehari. Even before the matter was referred to 
A (.’ommitiee, we had made clear that no scheme of fedeial finance will be acccmtalne 
to us which (1) included any proposal of direct taxation of our subj^ta by the 
Federal Government ; t2) aid not abolish the tributes now boiug paid by some 
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States and take into consideration the assignments of territory in view of payment 
by others. The report of the Committee while generally accepting our principle 
suggested a corporation tax as a soiiree of Federal revenue. As this proposal was 
not in conformity with our vievv that no direct taxation should be extended to the 
States, our Delegation opposed it in the Federal Structure Committee. Some 
members of the Delegation also held the view that it vvas not possible for their 
Stales to accept or reject the Federal Structure Committee’s proposals until (a) the 
full implications of the financial proposals were worked out and made available to 
them and (b) an enquiry was begun into the pending cases of an economic 
character between the States and the Government of India. These two principles 
have now been accepted and the Prime Minister's final statement on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government c?outained the aunounocment that Committees for these 
purposes will bo a])poiiUed .as early as possible. Those (.’ommittecs have uow 
arrived in India and are engaged in the detailed examination of some of the 
questions raised by the Delegation. 

Fcdkkal Conn 

fhe question of ihe Kixlcral Court which we always eonsideri'd to be essential 
in the interests of the States had not been discussed at the last session of the 
Conference. Our point of view was that the JN^deral judiciary should be established 
as the joint court of the Crown and the States deriving its jurisdiction by delega- 
tion both from the Crown and the States .and it should have exclusive and final 
authority to deal with (jiiestions n*Iaiing to the interpretation of the constitution, 
coniroversy between units of the Federation and between the States and the 
I^ftderation. The proposal that tht.Tc should be appeals from the Federal Court to 
the Privy Council wis opposed by us on the ground that such appeals will 
('Onsritutc an miringement of our sovereignty. 

Gn such important questions, it was necessary that the States' Delegation should 
have at its disposal expert legal advice as the questions which arose in connection 
with the Pedcral Court were of a technical character. Therefore, after due enquiry 
1 engaged the services of two eminent constitutional lawyers, Mr. Upjohn, K, 0» and 
the Hon'ble Cyril Asqnith, whose counsel and advice were taken by me in regard 
to these and other questions. 

The pletiary sessions was held on the 28th of November. The point of view of 
the States was put forward by many speakers, more especially by His Highness 
the Maharao of Culeb. the Pro-Chancellor and the Rajas of Korea and Sarila and 
by myself. The policy of His Majesty's Government in regard to India, and the 
proposals in regard to future work were announced by the Prime Minister in his 
speech on the Ist of December. It affirmed in unequivocal terms the decision of 
the National Government to pursue the idea of an All-India Federation with the 
State# constituting an intt'gral part; of it, and to make Federal Executive responsi- 
ble to the Legislature, subject to important safeguards in relation to the Army, 
External ^^llicy and Financial Credit. 'J’hc outstanding details in regard to fran- 
chise, finance and the claims of the States would immed'ately be enquired into by 
expert i-ommittces appointed by His Majesty's Government presided over by public 
men from England. The work of these committees will be co-ordinated by a small 
and representative body chosen from among the members of the Hound Table- 
Conference. When their reports have been submitted and examined, His Majesty's 
Government propose to suinraon the whole Conference to review the conclusions.* 

So far as the States are concerned, the Prime Minister’s statement accepts the 
fact that the allotment of scats among themselves is primarily a domestic concern 
for the States and their Rulers. It is not necessary, I hope, to emphasise how 
great a responsibility rests on us in having thus undertaken to settle this question 
to the satisfaction of all legitimate interests of Indian India. Failing an agreernent 
among us, the only alternativo would be to refer the matter to an expert Committee 
appointed by the Crown. 

During the whole period of our work in Ejigland the Indian States' Delegation 
met regularly and worked as far as possible as a united team. Our regular oiscue- 
sions proved helpful in reconciling different points of view and in many cases in 
reaching an agreement among ourselves. We were thus generally able to speak 
with one voice and what was of equal importance, to preserve a complete under- 
standing among ourselves. It is true that on some questions like representation in 
the Upper Chamber, w© were unable to secure unanimity of views but those minor 
48 
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differences did not in any manner affect the spirit of general harmony and of 
friendly co-operation that marked our work as a delegation. 

In this connection, I would bo failing in my duty if I did not pay a tribute to 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, our respected leader. Thi>ugh in 
ii»different health His Higbneas kept himself fully informed and gave us the benefit 
of h?B valuable advice and weighty support. I should not also omit to mention the 
invaluable help which tne Delegation received from the other Princes and .Ministers 
On it. 

Colonel Haksar also worked as Secretary General to the States' Delegation and 
Mr, Panikkar, Secretary to the Chancellor, was as before, Secretary of our Delega- 
tion. Their zeal and energy left nothing to be desired. Oiir thanks are due to them 
also. 


Third Day~3l8t. March 1932 

Question of Paramouxtoy axp Ceremonials 

The Chamber resumed its session to-day and sal for an hour. The Viceroy 
presided. 

^ The Maharaja of Alivar moved : “The Chamber of Prinees places on record its 
Sincere thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy for having taken up with His High- 
ness the Chancellor, and the reprcsentativcB of the Chamber the (jiu*stit)ns of Para- 
mountcy and ceremonials, the early Kettlement of which is of vital importance 
to the States and to the Chamber of PrincfS and its earnest .hope that they will be 
disposed of satisfactorily at the earliest poss ble moment’’. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that the question was fnndamcnlnl and lay at the 
root of all the qu^^stioos that had hitherto cropped up before the Chamber. All the 
Other questions would be considerably simplified once this was settled. The question 
had loomed large since the late Mr. Montagu came out to India. He added : ‘‘I am 
glad to say that after nearly ten years, the question has now come to the fore and 
is taking shape. It is on the settlement of this question that a great deal of our 
future depends. We could enter the I'Vderation with a easier mind if this is solved. 
The Mceroy has viewed our difficulties very sympathetically and broad-mindedly, 
(applause). We want a clear exposition of our nimual position, which while they 
may be clearly understood between ourselves in our mind, require to be cleared for 
the outside, namely, what is our i>osition vis-a-vis the Crown, vis-a-vis the British 
Government and the Indian Stales. 

“Similarly regarding eeremoinals, our Order lays considerable stress on the solu- 
tion of (he question and we are most grateful to the Xbceroy for the expeditious 
and sympathetic manner in which His Excellency has dealt with it, (applause).” 

The Maharaja of /Uwar paid a tribute to the indefatigable energy shown by the 
Chancellor in advooatiim their cause (applause) and said that once the results were 
finally known they would have reason to be even more grateful to the Viceroy. 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur said that the Viceroy had stati^d very lucidly in his 
opening address the corresponding duties which were implied in the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. He continued : “If those 
duties are always borne in tuind by our Order, the (piestion of Paramountcy will 
present very few difiicuUies and it will strenghiWn the position of the Princes 
under ^the treaties and render entirely unnecessary the effective protection of the 
Crown”. He thanked the Viceroy for the definiiion given in general terms. 

^ The Maharaja of Mayurhhanj paid a tribute to the solicitude shown by the 
Viceroy. He was glad that the relations between the Crown and the States would 
remain unchanged. Though thty stood at the parting of the ways and Constitutionfl 
mi^t come and go, they woula ever remain loyal to the King Emperor. 

The resolution of the Maharaja of Alwar was passf'd unanimounly. 

^ thanked their Highnesses lor their chinning speeches. The Viceroy 

said that he had for long felt that these questions should be cleared up, but the 
resolution was a little premature. “We have neither finished our discussion with 
regard to Paramountcy nor Ceremonials. But I am very grateful to Your High- 
nesses for taking things on trust, I shall do all that I can to bring about a satis- 
factory conclusion — satisfactory both to Your Highnesses' point of view and that 
of the Crown lapplause). The Maharaja of Alwar has referred to my having dealt 
With th« question of Ceremonials so expeditiously. But let me say that since 1 have 
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been assortiatecl with your Chancellor as the President of this Chamber, he has 
bombarded me with questions relating to Paranioniitcy and Ceremonials (laug'hter 
and applause). B'lt 1 am a much older man that His Hiiihness and have not the 
power of rapidity which he still tuis. But I am glad to say that I shall continue 
to do my best in the joint interests of the Crown and the Indian States- 

States' Dei-ecution to R. T. C. 

The Mdharnja of Panna next moved : ‘That this Chamber places on record its 
sincere appreciation of the servi(tes to the cause of the States rendered by the 
Indian States’ Delegation in advocating their just claims at the R. T. C. This 
Chamber desires to accord its gratitude for the scrupulous manner in which its 
representatives adhered to the mandate given by the resolutions of this Chamber.” 

The Maharaja of Panna paid a tribute to the Chancellor who led the deputation 
and to the veteran Prince, the Maharaja of Bikaner. As the result of the Confer- 
ence, avenues of advance h:id been certainly cleared for further progress towards 
the goal of a gr*arer India. Unfortunately, a great deal of misunderstanding had 
been created by uninformed critieism of the idea of (Confederation, as it was sup- 
posed to be directed against the idea of a Federation, hut th(^ suspicions had been 
now removed because the express purpose of the (Confederation idea was to bring 
the Federation still nearer to realization. He thanked the Ruler of Dholpur for 
his work at the IF T. C. “He continued : Until a few days ago it was thought 
that a schism had been created among the Onler of Princes, but with incessant and 
genuine eflbrts, we arc in a happy position to-day of being unanimous on all these 
points, and are nblo to present a united point of view before our fritmds in British 
India and in Britain. “(Applause). He said that the scheme of Federation had 
been drawn up, only in outlines, but added : I am sure, with their past record of 
success, wc can I’tdy upon our delegation, to carry on the task to a successful 
termination iti the coming year.” 

Finally, he said that the Motherland was passing through momentous times. 
One fals(* step might do harm. He also tliankod the Ministers who worked on the 
various R. T. C. conimittecs and did great service to the cause of the States. 

The Ruhir of Wankaner seconded the resolution, and complimented the Chancellor 
for his enthusiasm and energy combined with sag«acity and wisdom. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Chancellor thanked them for the praise given to them for their humble efforts 
in the discharge of what was after all their duty and trust. 

The Ohancellor placed before the Chamber the recommendations of the Standing 
(bramiftee in regard to the rpiestion of acquisition of non-residential property in 
British India by the Ruling Pnnees and Chiefs. He gave a history of the question 
spread over the jiast twelve years and said : “I am glad to say that an agreed settle- 
meut had been reached. The memorandum placed before you represents the result 
of our discussions. It concedes to the Princes the right of acquiring non-residential 
property without the previous consent of the Government of India except in case of 
transfer by mortgage. It also concedes the principle of acijuisition of non-residential 
property in the name of any other person. As our points have been considered, I 
recommended that the summary may be generally accepted aud thus allowed in our 
President’s happy phrase lo attain Nirvana. (Applause). 


Fourth Day— l«t April 1932 

The States and Ff-deration^ 

Both the Princes’ Chamb^T and the galleries were crowded when the sitting 
of the Chamber was resumed to-day under the presidency of the Viceroy. The 
Chancellor, His Highness the Natvah of BhopaU moved what he said was the most 
important resolution of the session which ran : — 


•^ With reference to this resolution Economist rote : — “The Eleventh Annual 
Session of the Chamber of Princes was opened this Monday, March 27ih 
by the Viceroy ; and on this occasion the Rulers of the Indian States 
have reaffir ed their intentiou— originally expressed some two years ago— of entering 
into an All-India Federation with the British Indian provinces. The suostantive 
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“This Chamber declares that the States will join in the All-India Federation on 
tlie assujuptioii that the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
following guarantees* 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution ; 

(b) That under the constitution their rights arising from the treaties or saiiads 
or engagements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the states remain intact 
and are preserved and fully respected, and that the obligations of the Crown to the 
States remain unaltered : 

To secure this end, the Chamber authorises iis representatives further to carry 
on negotiations in accordance with the mandate given to them at the informal 
meetings of the Princes and retains the right to exatnine the whole constitutiorj in 
its completed form and the draft Bill before the final ratification bv the Chamber 
and by each individual State.’' 

The Nau'ah of Bhopal, moving the resolution, said that the slight difiercnces 
in their ranks had been happily composed, thanks to the noble eilorts of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala principally, and the work of their loyal Ministers (applause). 

The Chancellor, taking a retrospect of the constitiilional position, said that under 
the Act of 1919, the Simon Commission came. Its recommendations wont some way, 
though not far enough, to remedy the principal defects of the Act of 1919. H« then 
rapidly reviewed the developments of tne relations of the Siates with the Crown. 
For a matter of fifty years, from ISGO onwards the British Government began to 
develop their Indian possession. This development tended to over-shadow political 
obligations. “We protested'’, the CUancellor continued, “often mildly, sometimes, 
n’Oro sheer anguish loudly, but our protests were all against inlriiigomeut of one 
part only of our rights, namely, political. In onr ignorance, we did not then 
realise how our fiscal and financial rights had, at the same ti nc, been adversely 
affected. In 1917, we urged that we must have an opporl unity of discussing 
matters which touched our vital interests. The end of another det^ido found oui 
position even worse than before, and wc succeeded to the extent of obtaining an 
investigation. These led to the formulation of (crtain dicta which we were unable 
to accept. My review of the past is not being made in any unfriendly spirit, but 
rather to show how the present position has been reached. Your Highnesses are 


passage in this week’s resolution runs : “This Chamber declares that the Indian 
States will join an AU-Tndia Federation on the assumption that; the Crown will 
accept the responsibility of guaranteeing to them the necessary safeguards,” The 
resolution then goes on to lay down the conditions that the safeguaros shall bo em- 
bodied in the new All-India Federal Constitution as an inregral i)art of it ; that all 
existing treaties, sanads and other obligations regulating tb(1 relation between the 
States and the Crown shall remain inviolate and iiiviolahle ; and the rights of inter- 
nal sovereignty shall remain untouched. In one ser)sc the new resolution goes fur- 
ther than Its predecessor inasmuch as it is expressed as a “declaration” instead of 
of a mere statement of opinion in regard to iho probable action which the Btates 
might be expected to take individually. The States have now definitely pledged 
themselves to federation as a body. At the same time the conditions and guarantees 
as re-s^ated, are uncompromising and comprehensive. If the States were really to 
stand on the letter of these conditions in perpetuity, the AIMndia Federation of the 
future might find its life and growth and movement seriously cramped ; but perhaps 
this is not a very formidable practical danger. The great thing is that the Princes 
should have made up their minds definitely to enter the Federation. The histories 
of other federations show that at the moment of taking the decision to merge their 
separate existences in a larger whole, the federating States are apt to insist upon 
their State rights very jealously ; but that in iirocess of time the logic of the facts 
impels them to modify and even waive these jealously preserved rights of their own 
volition. For, a Federal Union, once successfully established, becomes a living thing 
in itselff which changes and grows and carries its parts and organs along in the 
movement of its own life. Thus, on a long view, the Indian Princes’ resolution, 
taken as a whole, is not unsatisfactory, while on a short view it is highly opportune 
as a fresh practical step towards the goal of Indian self-government. It is particu- 
larly important, of course, that as many such steps as possible should be taken 
at a time when the Government of India is having, unfortunately, to pursue a dual 
policy of simultaneous constitutional advance and administrative repression.” 
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aware of the re'^HBurin^ attitude of the Viceroy and, for my part, throughout ^ 
year I have held the office of Chancellor and more particularly during my i 

'England, the conviction was borne in upon nci that, vvba level* may have nappe 
in the past, in the iintnediate future, a new chapter in the hi^^tory of 
going to he written and that they can safely believe that, in the future, they . 
immune from any encroacbmcnt upon their treaty rights, and that their econo 
intereKts will be fully safeguarded. , ,,, 

“The main position we have created as the result of the il. 1. C. is as fo * 
Our dynastic matters must remain the care of the Crown. Our internal 
must remain beyond interference from any <jnartor. Our treaties or 9 

sannads must be lii orally respected. There must be other necessary saieg ^ 
embodied in the constitution. Given lli^se guarantees, we shall, for matte? s 
bo of common concern, join the Ail-India (Auisliiiitiou in the confident 1^ V 

this association with ihe British India will be for the common benefit, and that cacu 
party will receive broad justice form the other and that there will be utter auseiu > 
of mutual nagging and carping criticism. ^ i 

“It is nainral that, when dealing with a ijucstion of such magmiude, ^ , 
Highnesses should have some anxiety. Personally, ] am convinced that, wuli - i 
necessary guarantees secured, an All-Jndia Federation \viil be entirely to out auva - 
tage. In proof of this, 1 should like to invite Your Highnesses attention to me 
fact that the most Conservative llouse of Commons and the conservative iioupe oi 
liords did actually imdorse the policy of an All-India Jodcration. It must not Dc 
forgotten that the Crown also has interests in Indiii and it is not to be supposeo 
that it will sanction a constitution which will imperil its own interest and tbose or 


its friends and allies ” (Applause). 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, said that any scheme must ensiue 
simultaneous and effective discharge of the triple obligations of the Vrincesto iheCiown, 
and to India, the schi'ine of Federation evolved at the first K, i. 0, did not appear 
to some of them to be such as they could safely ac<*ept, and they spoke out tneir 
mind even. Their iiitimtions were misunderstood and their motives misrepresentea. 
He added : ‘‘Our distintive proposals embodied two aspects — (1) a Con federation OJ 
States for the purpose of Federation with British India and (2) essential saieguards 
in addition to those proposed in the Sankey ^5cheme vital to the States aclnerence 
to a Federal Constitution, These have now been examined dispassionately to evolve 
a common policy. I am happy to declare, unequivocally, that we all iinitea 

on the funaamentai essentials involved. We have ceased to represent diuercnt parties 
and groups on the main plunk of an All-India Constitu' ion. Our united programme 
i» embodied in the resolurion. Federation with the additional sategnaiOH agie»*d 
between us, is now as mu<*h mine as the Confederation claboraied in our discuss'ons 
with His Highness the Mahariij-i of Bikaner. Given proper guarantees, we arc 
prepared to contribute our best. Our desire lo maintain intact our internal autonomy 
and cultural entity is as natural as the demand for ordcwl progr* ss. vve teci tnat 
under the new constitutional arrangement, we cannot effectively discharge our obliga- 
tion to the Crown unless we become partners in a Greater India. n e also recog' ise 
that we have a substantial stake in the country and as the trusuics ot the posterity 
of our people, we cannot commit ourselves in matters of fundamental importance, to 
untried and unexplored agencies unless the Crown is a party to our paiTicipation in 
the new constitution, and guarantees our rights and privileges and is capable ol 
discharging its obligations to us under treaties. This is the purpose ot the resolution. 
It offers us means for assisting the Crown in the discharge of its dear pledges to 
India and an opportunity of combining our stabilising influence with the elements lu 
British India, to serve as a barrier agtinst unsteady or convulsive developmc ta in 
Inffi'a and to assist towards ordered progress and the happiness of our people. It is 
true that till the whole picture is completed, our support, must be provisional, but 1 
conhdently hope that we shall jointly evolve a constitutional scheme which shall 
ensure individuil and duo representation of all the members of the Chamber of 
Princes, present and future, with satisfactory representation of the reraaming States.” 


The Maharaja of Patiala, concluding, earnestly appealed to the Press and the public 
of England and India to assist in evinving the right atmosphere, so that, “under the 
constructive guidance of a trusted and tried friend bkc Your Excellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their best culture through a Conf.'dcratinn of S'ates into the 
cultural pool of a greater India, will make it possible for the United States of India 
under the aegis of the British Crown, as an equal and honoured partner of British 
Commonwealth, to hold its head high among the illations of the world. (Applause). 
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The Maharaja of Alwar quotod extenRivel}^ from the speech he had delivered within 
four days of the opening of the First Round Table Corderence, wherein 
he had visualised a Dnited States of India. Comrnentinpj on the resolution he said *. 

“The resolution is so wide and so oxpheit, that T cannot believe that any of my 
brother-Prinees, either inside or outside this Chamber, can have, any misjriving. ’ 
He recalled how the leaders of the British parties had declared that the Prinees’ 
attitude over Federation had revolutionised the whole issue of Central Responsibility, 
and added ; 

‘'The firitish Governmenrs attitude was that, if the Princes and the States do 
not join the scheme of Federation, British India could not he given Responsibility 
at the (Vntre of sny kind whatever. We would have been the target at which 
British India could aim and say it was not the British (rovernment that stood in 
their veny. but the Indian Soites, and that ns a result India could not attain Domi- 
nion Stains. The resolution you are passing is of such a general charaeter in one 
SensOj and of such a particular charaeter in another sense, that I do not think the 
most conservative need he frightened. We have the right to join or not to join F» de- 
ration or ?o Boeede from it if it is inconvenient and uncongenial. I do not see where 
the difficulty lies in Yotir Highness s adopting this rosolntion to-day. Let it not 
be said we stood in the way of onr brothers reaiLing their goal.’’ 

The Maharaia of Kapurthaln said that the resolution w^as the outcome of anxious 
deliberation and emhodind the wishes of the Prinees that, provided certain conditions 
were satisfied, thr'y would join the Federation. Regarding safeguards and guarantees 
the resolntiou was exiilieit. There svere important details to be settled, but once the 
principle was aeeepted, the details could be adjusted. 

The 71/a ^jarayo, of Reica said that he had never opposed the Federation nor had 
he minimised the advantages of unity. When at the Round Table Conference he 
spoke somewhat differently, it was because of special reasons. Wlien he received an 
invitation from the Vi(*eroy to serve on the Round Table ('’onlerencc, he had no 
opportunity to discuss the matter with hia brother Princes, but since then he had 
done that. At the earliest opportunity he sounded a note of caufion, \vhieh was 
however not intended to oppose the idea of Federation. He first wanted that they 
should settle among thernsclves (he objective to be achieved. It was better to take 
measurement for a (‘oat than to buy a ready-made coat and find out whom 
it would fit. The British Indian delegates themselves aflirmed that the 
constitutions obtaining in other countries would have to be considerably 
modified were they to apply <he same to India Continuing His Highness said that 
his view was that the constitution which was to ho devised should suit all concerned 
and not compromise the position of either British India or the Indian States. 

The Maharaja of SamtU said that it was doubtful whether, without the co- 
operation and snnport of the Indian 8tates. British India would be able to achieve 
Central Responsibility. The States must make some sacrifice for the welfare of the 
Empire. He hoped that they would heartily join the F(‘deration, subject of course, 
to such safeguards, as might be necessary. Their treaty rights were of vital 
importance to them. With a view to sefuiring safeguards and guarantees, the 
Princ* s’ representatives should be authorised to carry on negotiations. 

The Maharaja of Stirgaja said that the Princes of India stood united to achieve 
peaoe, and hoped that the picture of constitution when completed would be examined 
by their represimtatives. 

The Maharaja of Korea said that the political conditions existing in India were 
BO heterogenous that it was difficult to make rapid progress. The work done at the 
R mnd Table Conference and at the Consultative Committee bad not been wasted 
and they provide d a useful basis for the solid work yet to be done. If honest 
effo*‘ts were made to reconcile the different view points, he saw no reason why they 
shonld fail. Th*^ Princes’ apprehensions were natural, but in view of the pledges 
of His Maiesfy’s Government to uphold their rights, there was no cause for alarm. 
They could rely on His Majesty's Government to draft a const it utioii which would 
fullv saf'‘guard their rights and privileges. He was sure that they would have an 
onnortnnity to examine the draft Bill before they were called upon to accept it. 
Fin dly he hop*d that the Oharaher would stand firm in accepting the principle of 
F' deradoh, subject to such safeguards as might be iiecessaiy for the protection of 
their Bpeoial interests. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner^ winding up the discussion, said that there was no 
dissenting note in tue debate. He thanked the Maharaja of Patiala for bringing 
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about unity of ideas. He would like to state that nothing? had been settled about 
the quota of representarion. With the question of Parannuiutcy about the equitable 
seitleiiiGnt, the task of the Princes enteriiif>‘ the Fedcraiion was considerably 
faiuhtated. He was sure that they all felt proud to make a contribution to the 
^loiy uf the Empire. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously passed. 

Standing Comm. Strength Increased 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved : 

‘That the membership of the Standing Committee be increased to nine, including 
the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, the quorum still nrnaming five, and that 
the election and other proviaionB relating to subautuie members be deleted.’’ 

The Maharaja of Patiala explained the difficulties in carrying out business for 
which the present number was not adequate. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner did not approve of the motion. 

The Maharaja of Ahcar said that the matter was neither formally nor informally 
discussed so far. Personally he thought the smaller the Committee the better the work. 
He would prefer a committee of one (laughter). He was aiiihorised by the Jam 
Saheb to state that he (the Jam Saheb) was opposed to any increase in the* 
number. 

The Mrtharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Patiala objected to the views of 
an absent Ruhw being placed before the House. 

The Maharaja of /\l\var su^gesied that the Chancellor should be given an 
opportuniiy to select his own committee. The resolution if accepted would only 
hamper the expeditious business. 

After the Nawab of Bhopal bad briefly replied, the resolution was put and 
agreed to. The Maharaja of Alwar dissenting. 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned. 


Fifth Day — 2nd, April 1932 

Tlie first business transacted to-day was the election of the Chancellor and the 
Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee for the coming year. The Princes voted 
on ballot paper. 

Tribute to Retiring Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Alwar next moved a resolution appreciating the services of the 
Chancellor. He said that the way in which the Nawab of Bh(>pal had acted had 
amazed and even astounded the speaker, for His Highness had proved himself a 
past-master in the art of constitution-making. He had been able to remove many of 
their doubts and his assiduous and dispassionate judgmi-nt had been an asset to their 
Order at such a momentous period. They were sorry ihat he had declined to be re- 
elected for the next year. He had proved to be one of the best Chancellors. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, expresst d regret that, for 
reasons of health, the Nawab of Bhopal was not statiJing for re-election ; otherwise 
they would have re-elected him unanimously (applause) The Nawab bad throughout 
the year, whether working at the R. T. C. or on the Federal ISiructure Committee 
or in India impressed them all with his industry and devotion. 

The Maharaja continued : His contributions have been unparalleled and he will 
go down to history as one of the chief architects of the new Constitution of India, 
which may well be the greatest achievement of our time. 

Hie Highness hoped that as soon as his health permitted, the Nawab of 
Bhopal would allow them to elect him as Chancellor for a considerably longer time. 

The Maharao of Cutek said that he could personally testify. from 
his close association with him at the R. T. C., to the great knowledge and ability 
the Ruler of Bhopal brought to bear on the quesiiouB at issue in the interests to 
their Order. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his intense admiration for the remarkably 
efficient manner in which the Nawab of Bhopal had discharged bis duty, Hia 
frankness, his courage and hia cool manner compelled respect, while his e»rncBtn»ss 
and devotion, to the disiffiarge of his respon«i))ilities were exemplary. He even 
sacrificed the interests of his State for the sake of the Order. His reason for not 
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seeking rc-elcetiori was that in fairness to his State he could not continue beyond 
a year to hold the olTice. Hia Highness concluded : On the eve of his retirement 
from office, ray one wish is that his natural modesty may not prevent him from 
experiencing profound satisfaction which is the reward of duty whole-heartedly 
performed without expectation of praise or thought of recognition (Applause). 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that knowing the Nawab of Bhopal more intimately, 
through the closest association, than other brother Princes he could testify to the 
fine solid w^ork done by the Nawab. Blessed with brains, untiring energy and 
great capacity for work, the Nawab of Bhopal had not sought cheap popularity. 
He had uphold the best traditions of his office. He had turned out volumes of 
work during the past T2 months. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner also took the opportunity to congratulate the Jam 
Saheb on his election as Chancellor. ‘'Although we lose greatly by His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal not being Ohanceilor again, we gain in having as his successor 
a prince of such a reputation and such solid work behind him, He had borne the 
burden of responsibility on behalf of his Order long before the Chamber came into 
existence. I aUo tender h m congratulations on the Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
his reign.” (Applause). 

His Highnesses of Sangli, Surgnjay Sarila and Korea ales joined in adding to the 
glowing tributes paid to the Nawab of Bhopal, and the rcsoliuiou was passed amidst 
acclamation. 

The i^atrab of Bhopal acknowledging it, observed, that all that had been said, 
rendered him speechless. He added : “i regard this as th(‘ proudest moment of my 
life. 1 feel <hfit 1 have only endeavoured to do my duty. It is certainly very eii™ 
couraging of "^'our HighneJscs to regard that duty as well done. All my efforts 
were inspired by Your Highm^sscs. May 1 add whether I arn CJhaiiccllor or not, I 
shall regard it as my solemn duty to go on working as J have done to continue my 
co-operation with Your Highness'es. My humble services arc and shall continue to bo 
at your disposal and command. My work as Chancellor has been a joy and if .1 
have willingly and ungrudgingly decided to transfer it to other hands, it is because 
of my confidence that it will be far more ably performed by my siiccessor.” He 
joined the Maharaja of Bikaner in congratulating the Jam Saheb.* 

Jam Saheb's Message 

bir Charios Watson then read to the Chamber the messiige left by the Jam Saheb 
who had to leave for his capital in view of the Rilvei .lubilee celebration fixed for 
the 2nd instant. 

The Jam Saheb th^^uked the Chamber for the singular mark of confidence show’u 
to him by his elei'tion. He looked forward with the keenest interest, to working in 
the closest association with his friend the Viceroy. He understood that his election 
was a mandate implying that differences were to be recognised and divergimt opinions 
w^ere to be given a hearing, and that business was <o 1)0 conducted frankly and openly 
in the service of their Order. 

The Maharaja of Cutch rej)Iicd to the Viceroy's speech on behalf of the Chamber. 
He said this practice had been found useful in the past in dealing wnth the points 
referred to in the Viceroy’s speech, but this year all the points calling for no»ice 
had been already discussed by the resolutions, He once again assured His Excel- 
lency of their confidence in him. Continniug, His Highness said that India must 
remain within the Empire and must retain the British connection. This was not 
merely because the Crown should protect the rights of their Order, but because 
this connection was in the interest of India. 

Viceroy’s Observation b 

The Viceroy, replying, associated himself with all that had been said by the 
Princes about the Nawab of Bhopal and added: ‘T can say, that our association 
during the year has been one of the closest friendship. (Applause). The Maharao 
of Cutch has expressed the hope that His Majesty 's rei>re8entative will show interest in 
your Order. I am sure as far as the present Viceroy is concerned, the old associations 
of many years will make that an accomplished fact, I thank Your Highnesses for the 
courtesy and consideration shown during my first presidency of your session — a 
session which may prove to be one of the most historic add momentous in the histo^ 
of your Chamber. I trust you will all return to your various States, aotwithstand- 
iug your strenuous labours in Delhi, refreshed and reinvigorated by the atmosphere 
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of aur capital city, and determined, as I am sure all will be determined, to work 
in the future as you have always done in the past, of the good of your subject, for 
the welfare of India and for the welfare of the Empire. (Applause) 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala made a brief statement recalling how he had made an 
appeal that the thanksgiving for the King-Emperor’s recovery from his serious ill- 
ness should take the form of a marble statue in Delhi. He had submitted his plans 
to His Majesty who had graciously approved of the same. Es. L10,(XX) had been 
already collected. The original estimate for a statue in marble and red-stone, depic- 
ting the King sitting on an elephant in a howdah, with a canopy hanging above 
was £10,000, but the revised estimates of the P. W. D. showed that, it would cost 
two lakhs. The Maharaja added that as the King would show better without a 
canopy the cost would be Rs. 1,70,000. So Rs, 60,0(30 would be required, and he was 
sure the Princes would respond to it. His Highness expected that the statue would 
be ready by the cold weather of 1933-34. 

The Viceroy expressed the hope that, before long, they would find a very fine 
statue erected on the approved site, which would bo a worthy memorial to their 
beloved King-Emperor. (Applause,) 

The proceedings of the Chamber at this stage concluded. 


The States and Federation 

Constitution Committee’s Report 

The following is a summary of the recommendations of the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the States’ Ministers issued from New Delhi ou the 4th April 1932 • 

(1) Whether the States should or should not join Federation.— The Indian 
States should join the proposed All-India Federation with proper safeguards to pro- 
tect their special rights and to preserve their treaties and engagements from en- 
croachment. 

If the States join Federation, should they do so collectively or individually ? — 
The policy of the States should be to enter Federation as a collective unit, but it 
should be permissible for any State that may so desire to go in individually. 

Should there be a Confereralion of the States ?— The scheme of Confederation as 
expounded and evolved during the discussions of the Committee is not incompatible 
with the essential plan of the Sankey Scheme. Suitable machinery should be pro- 
vided for concerted action by the States’ representatives where the interests of the 
States call for united action. For this purpose, the scheme of Confederation, as ex- 
pounded before the Committee, offers, even independently of its functions as an electo- 
ral college, a feasible and desirable basis. It is however recognised that, although 
after some experience of conjoint action, the policy of the various States would pro- 
gressively approximate to uniformity, the Confederation should, where the particular 
interests or views of individual States are concerned, admit of individual action. 

What, if any, are the safeguards necessary in addition to those already provided 
in the Sankey Scheme to piotect adequately the interests of the States in a Federa- 
tion ?— In addition to the safeguards in the Sankey Scheme, the safeguards mentioned 
in Appendix A should be incorporated in the final scheme. 

Should the Federal Legislature be unicameral or bicameral ?— The majority are 
definitely of the opinion that a bicameral legislature offers the best course open to 
the Slates under the existing circumstances. 

What should be the allocation of seats amongst the States in the Federal Legisla- 
ture ?— Seats should be allocated in the Federal Legislature amongst the States, as 
far as possibly on the basis of equality in the Upper House and of population 
in the Lower House. The Committee, however, consider it essential, under every 
scheme of allocation, that no member of the Chamber of Princes should have 
less than half or more than one vote each in the Upper House and less than 
half a vote each in the Lower House. 

Should the representation of the States be direct or through an electoral college - 
The election of the States’ representatives should, as far as possible, and ex^pt in 
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the case of the States sending their representatives direct be, through an electoral 
college. 

What should be the list of Federal Subjects ? — It v?a3 realised that the examina- 
tion of the list of Federal subjects required a Bub-Committee, the report of which 
will be separately submitted. 

Federal Executive .•—As regards the representation of the States in the Federal 
Executive, the Committee do not recommend that their Highnesses should ask for a 
specific provision in the Constitution. 


THE PRINCES’ CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY 

Text of Communique 

The following is the text of the statement issued by the Secretary of the Princes’ 
Chamber on the Princes’ Conference held in Bombay from the Gth to r2th May 1932 

The meetings of the Princes and Ministers which have been continuously held 
in Bombay since May 6, concluded yesterday ( l2th. ) with another meeting of the 
Princes’ Standing Committee. 

2. Amongst others present since the meetings commenced were the represen- 
tatives of Hyderabad, Patiala, .find and Jiinagadh, the total number of States 
represented being over forty. 

3. His Highness the ('haucellor had asked the Princes, in the event of their 
being unable to attend the meetings in person, to depute their representatives. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the short notice, the Rulers of the States of Bikaner, Rewa, 
Dhoipur, Dungarpur, Morvi, Wankaner, Bansda, Baria and Sungli attended in 
person. 

4. As was made clear on behalf of His Highness the Chancellor on the first 
day, the Bombay discussions were intended to be supplementary to and in confor- 
mity with the recent decisions and resolutions adopted in the Chamber of Princes 
and Their Highnesses’ Conference in D(dhi. 

5. In the resolution unanimously passed in the Chamber of Princes in April 
1932, the Princes had declared that the States will j{)in an All-India Federation on 
the condition that “the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
following guarantees : — 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the constitution ; 

(b) That under the Constitution their rights arising from Treaties or Sanads or 
Engagements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the States remain intact; 
and are fully preserved and fully respected and that the obligations of the Crown 
to the States remain unaltered 

and in order to secure the same, the Chamber of Princes, 

“authorise its representatives further to carry on negotiations in accordance with 
the mandate given to them at the informal meetings of the Princes and retain the 
right to examine the whole constitution in its completed form and the draft bill 
before the final ratification by the Chamber and by each individual State.” 

6. Contrary to what has been suggested in ceTtain quarters the discussions 
held in Bombay revealed that there was no desire much less any proposal on the 
part of any one to go back on the Delhi decisions. On the other hand there was a 
teen desire on the part of the States to secure a strong and yet larger adherence 
to the plan of federation as accepted at the informal Conference. 

7. For the preservation and safety of the States and the maintenance intact of 
their sovereignty and internal autonomy, it has all along been held that the two 
essential factors now outstanding which are of the utmost importance to the 
Btates and which will clearly prove to be the determining factors in the decision 
of the great majority of the States about entering the Federation are :~- 

(1) The essential safeguards and adequate guarantees and assurances to be given 
by the Crown by means of supplementary Treaties, buttressed by Conventions, and 
due provisions in the Federal Constitution itself in regard to Constitutional and 
political and fiscal and financial matters, including matters relating to the Federal 
Court. 

(2) The representation of the States in the Federal Legislature, with particular 
reference to the allocation of seats amongst the States inter se. 
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8. The united sense of the meeting was that the safeguards and guarantees pro- 
posed in Delhi were adequate. 

Representation on Federal Legislature 

9. As regards representation, it was strongly felt that eighty seats for the Upper 
Federal Chamber recommended in the Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
would in no sense bo found sufficient in view of the importance of the States as a 
body and for the purpose of providing their due and adequate representation, for 
which purpose the meeting fully endorsed the demand put forward by the majority 
of the Indian States Delegation for 125 seats being reserved for the States. 

10. With still greater emphas’ 8 insistence and unanimity, which was not confined 
only to the small States but also included several important States, the Bombay 
meeting supported the decision arrived at by Their Highnesses in Delhi for equal 
individual representation in the Upper Federal House, i. e., one vote for each State 
which is a member of the Chamber of Princes in its own right and such additional 
States as may be found qualified under the existing tests for adinisison to such 
membership, leaving a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the other 
States and the lesser units of the Indian States territories which are not members 
of the Chamber. 

11. This subject occupied the greater part of the time and attention of the Con- 
ference in Bombay and Plural representation did not find favour amongst the mem- 
bers present. 

12. Whilst it was realised that there must necessarily be degrees of importance, 
the Bombay discussions revealed strong opposition to and resentment at, certain 
attempts to make distinctions and to derogate from the sovereignty and detract from 
the dignity and status and the relative importance of the States by classifying them 
as important, medium, smaller and smallest States. 

13. His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, the Late Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, has already officially contradict^td the incorrect and unauthorised report 
after the last session of the Chamber of Princes in Delhi to the effect that the 
Princes had appointed an ad hoc Committee to go into the question of a unicameral 
versus bicameral Federal Legislature. Although in view of some States favouring 
a unicameral legislature, this question was left open in Delhi for decision at a later 
stage, i.e., when the scheme in its final shape came up before the Princes, the views 
expressed in Bombay revealed a yet larger adherence than at Delhi to the proposed 
bicameral legislature. 

14. An intei'CHting discussion also took place as to what minimum extent must 
the adherence of Indian States bo secured in order to justify the initiation of a 
Federal Constitution. The figure of 51 per cent of the population of the entire States 
advocated in Lf)ndon by one or two Ministers, was, as was stated in the Sankey 
Committee, not acoeptable since it w’ould mean acceptance only by first eight States 
according to population, pins, any other single State with a population of about a 
million This it was held could not be taken as a full representation or sufficient or 
effective panicipution ot the States, and that too at a reasonably early date, which 
was one of the basic conditions underlying the new Constitution. After considering 
various alternatives, as it was no less important to satisfy, and as emphasised in 
paragraph 24 of the last Sankey Report, “So far as may prove possible the claim 
of the small States, than to provide adequate representation of those which cover 
large areas”, a formula was put forward, which found general favour viz., that 
adhesion should be secured of over 51 per cent of the States who are members of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right and whose population is over 5 1 per cent 
of the aggregate population of the Indian States. This question will be taken up 
further by His Highness the Chancellor and the Standing Committee as also the 
Indian States Delegation at the right time. 

RAJA OF SARILA’S STATEMENT 

The following statement in reply to the above communique was subsquently made 
by the Raja of Sarila, who represented the smallest States on the Round Table 
Conference and the Consultative Committee : — 

“I have seen the statement issued by the Secretary to H. H. the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes giving an account of the recent conference of Princes and 
Ministers in Bombay, It is gratifying to note that the Federal idea was endorsed 
at the meeting and the essential demands for safeguarding the integrity of the 
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States were once more put forward. I regret, however, to note that on the 
question of representation of the States in the Federal Legislature the views 
expressed at the meeting conflict with those of some of the biggest States as also 
of those that are not permanent members of the Chamber of Princes. 

The attitude of the latter class of States was made definitely clear at the last 
informal meetings at Delhi and as far as I am aware it has not undergone any 
change. These States have all along been opposed to the adoption of membership of 
of the Chamber of Princes as a criterion for the representation of any State in the 
Federal legislature. The idea of equal individual representation of the States which 
are permanant members of the Chamber cannot reasonably be expected to find 
favour either with those States which are as large as isome of the British Indian 
provinces or with those others, which, though not permanent members of the 
Chamber are much larger, and no less important, than many States enjoying 
permanent membership, 

“It is refreshing to read in the communique that the distinctions sometimes 
sought to be made between important, medium, smaller and smallest States were 
resented at the Bombay meeting. It does not seem, however, that the meeting 
while giving expression to this view, recognised the inconsistency of seeking to 
make an invidious distinction between permanent members of the Chamber and 
other States."’ 

“Again I venture to think that it is not practical politics to-day to ask for a 
considerable enlargement of the Federal Legislature. And 1 may point out that the 
demand for 125 seats in the Upper House was put forward with great force before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and no new arguments have yet been adduced 
to make the demand more acceptable than it was at the Round Table Conference. 
The understanding then arrived at and embodied in the Federal Structure 
Committee’s report was that unless the Princes could arrive at a settlement among 
themselves as regards the distribution of seats among the States before the end of 
March last, the matter could be referred to au impartial tribunal to be set up by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

“If according to the terms of this declaration, a tribunal comes to be appointed 
I cannot think of any better set of persons to carry out this difficult and 
responsible task than the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Davidson and his colleagues of the 
Indian States Inquiry Committee. They have already had considerable opportunity 
for informally discussing the question of representation with the Princes and their 
representatives though they were ..primarily concerned with certain financial 
problems.” 


CONFERENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

The Southren Mahratta and the Satara Chiefs met, according to “The Times of 
India”, in conference on the 6th January 1932 at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. The 
conference was called by His Highness the Chief of Bangli, who had just returned 
from the Round Table Conference. Others present included the Chiefs of Jamkhandi, 
Ramdurg, Miraj (Senior), Phaltan, Bhor and Jath. Aundh and Akalkot were, 
represented by Rao Baiiadur Kale and Mr. Pradhan respectively. Political minis- 
ters and advisers of most States were also present. Opening the conference His 
Highness said : 

“Our country has been deeply influenced by the current of nationalism with a 
momentum and force never dreamt of before and is undergoing a process of rapid 
political reconstruction. Not only have the changes in British India had powerful 
repercussions on the States, but they also exhibit the stirrings of a new life which 
may well astonish even those who had forced the most sanguine estimate of their 
potentialities. It is necessary that at this critical juncture we should take careful 
stock of the situation and lay down for the future a plan of action. The Bound 
Table Conference has now completed its second stage. I am conscious that the 
conference has not been able to solve the communal problem. The failure to settle 
it has been a grief and a reproach to the Indian delegates. Nevertheless much valu- 
able work has been accomplished. 

Although we have advanced towards the solution of some of the important 
problems, there are still others which require further thought, discussion and exami** 
nation and there is need of further recoLciliation of different interests and points of 
view, before a workable constitution can be framed. His Majesty’s Government have 
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decided to press on with all possible despatch with the Federal plan and are deter- 
mined that not even the formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock, shall be per- 
mitted^ to be a bar to pro^^ress. His Excellency the Viceroy has reiterated recently 
that Government are determined to move on as rapidly as possible with their work on 
the constitutional reforms. As forecasted by His Excellency, the British deleirates 
will be with us early in February and the Committees will commence their labours 
shortly after that date. We have, therefore, no time to lose in preparing ourselves 
for the work before the Committee. 

“As you are aware, the Prime Minister made a pointed reference to the fact that 
it has not yet been possible for the States to settle among themselves their place in 
the Federation and their mutual relationship within it. The place of the States in 
the future Federation would depend on the conclusions that would be reached 
regarding whether the Federal Legislature should be unicameral and bicameral, 
whether it should be large or small, what should be the proportion of the represen- 
tatives of States and British India, whether the States should confederate into a 
single collective for the purpose of federating with the British Indian Provinces, 
what measure of representation should be allowed to the States individually in the 
Federal Legislature and on what basis, whether in thc\ event of the original adherents 
of Federation nob including a substantial proportion of Indian India, their voting 
strength should be augmented in any way pending the accession of other States, 
whether the representatives of the States should be selected by an electoral college 
consisting of the Federal States as a whole ^nd such other questions. The 
most important of these questions as affecting the smaller States are about the 
size of the Legislature and on the basis of which representation should be allow^ed 
to them. 

Fedehal Legistature 


“It has been recommended that the chambers of the Federal Legislature should 
consist, as near as may be, of 200 and 300 members respectively in which the allot- 
ments of the seats to the States should be in the proportion of 40 per cent in the 
Upper Chamber and 33 1 per cent in the lower or approximately 80 and 100 seats 
respectively in the Upper and Lower Chambers. I am afraid that these numbers 
must prove inadequate to satisfy the legitimate claims and aspirations of the States, 
and also of important interests in British India. 1 recognise that smaller Houses 
are more more manageable and less expensive than larger. But these advantages 
wUI bo dewly purchased, if the Federating Units, though small individually, cannot 
be given adequate representation. The smaller States may have occasionally special 
poiD^ of view to urge in respect of Federal questions, which may even justify some 
weightage to be given to their representatives. The number of such States is very 
large. Not only are there a large number of small States included in the 109 the 
Kolers of which are members in their own right, but there are also 126 States, the 
xCuiers of which are represented in the Chamber by themselves. Oiir area has 13 of 
such States. 


It 18 well-known that many of these States have consistently protested against 
tneir exclusion from membership of the Chamber in their own right. The Govern- 
ment of India have recognised the justice of the protest by giving one of them, 
namely, Mayurbhanj. the right of membership. Government are hirthcr re-examin- 
ing the question to consider the right to similar membership of the other States in 
the second class and it is likely that some of them may be promoted to the first 
class, when, however, I say that Government are examining the cases of the 
second class states, I have also a feeling that they are confining their investigation 
to cases outside the geographical division to which we belong. May 1 therefore 
take this opportunity to impress upon you the necessity of rapidly and persistently 
pressing your claim before the attention of the Government of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay. Then there are the 327 third class States which are bound 
to the British Empire by agreements as inviolate and invioable as the treaties of 
their greater brethren. Above all, it is essential that the Federation of India should 
leave no discontented of outcast residue without voice and without representation. 
Jn view of these considerations I ventured to urge before the Federal Structure 
bub-Lommittee in England that 150 should be the number allotted to the States 
m the Upper as well as in the Lower House. I am of 'course aware that in anv 
case a considerame degree of grouping is inevitable. But the smaller the number of 
Jarger will be the geographical extent of each grouping, I appre- 
hend that If the Deccan States are grouped with any States beyond the area of the 
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Deccan, it will involve grave inconveniences not only of distance but of joining 
together peoples of different affinities and interests. This can be avoided by 
making the Houses sufficiently large. 

^^Another important question which concerns us is that of apportioning the 
quota of the States between them. It has been recognised that it is primarilv a 
matter for settlement among the Princes themselves, and the Princes have neen 
invited to arrive at such a settlement before the end of March 1932. If a settlement 
is not secured within this period, His Majesty’s Government will set up an 
impartial tribunal to advise as to the det^^rmination of the matter. The States 
themselves would have no representation on this tribunal but they would all be 
invit^ to urge their claim before it. It would hardly be a matter for surprise if 
any individual State or group of States decided to cietermine its adherence to the 
Federation on the satisfactory solution of this oiiestion. I can, therefore, hardly 
over-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory solution of this question and we 
ought to train every nerve to secure a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question. 

Salutes 

^Tn this connection may I make '"a passing reference to the heavy handicap we 
all labour under as regards our salute? A salute is a factor with which the 

Rulers are concerned in their personal or dynastic capacity and it has nothing to 

do with matters with which the Federation will deal. Both the Government and 
the Princes have further admitted that the salute list as it stands is full of anomalies. 
Nevertheless we must recognise that there are ndiuential States which stand to 
profit by supporting the criterion of salutes and we may, therefore, anticipate that 
they will urge it with all the strength at their command. There are many other 
questions relating to finance, etc., arising out of the contributions that we make 
either in the form of cash or in that of ceded territory and our rights and obliga- 
tions regarding customs, salt, opium etc. If our cases are not to go by default wx' 

have not. a dav to spare in beginning our preparation for them. I cannot stress too 

much the need of our organising ourselves at this critical juncture in the history 
of our States We cannot afford to dissipate our energy at such a moment. Any 
policy of simple draft will be euiciaal. We can achieve a more satisfactory 
settlement if wc are willing and eager to co-operate with each other. We should 
immediately set up a common organisation. It is only if we are solid and well 
organised and carry out our \ programme with efficiency and earnestness that we 
can hope to succeed in gaining our points and maintaining our position so as to 
be able to play in the future a part in consonance with our past. 

“Before concluding may I take this occasion to tell you how greatly I was 
impressed by the obvious desire of the British Statesman in* England to promote a 
satisfactory constitution for a Self-Governing India ? We nave the further 
assurance of His Excellency the Viceroy, though it was hardly needed, at any rate 
by us, that the great majority in British are in full support of the proposal that 
Indians should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their 
country subject to certain necessary safeguards. I am sure I am voicing a state- 
ment which is uppermost in the breast of everyone of us present here when I say 
that the interests of our States as regards the peaceful recovery of the economic 
conditions in India are identical with those of the Government of India and that 
we ehalJ be proud of nothing so much as of such humble efforts as it may be 
given to us to make in co-operation with Government and overcome the difficulties 
tnat confront them.” 
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India Office Estimates Debate 

House of Commons — 29th February 1932 

The debate on the India Office Estimates was held in the House of Commons on 
the 29th February 1932. Sir Samuel Hoare in introducing; the Estimates delivered 
a speech reiterating the defence of the repressive policy of the Government of India. 
Making an earnest appeal to India he added that the Emergency Powers which 
they were discussing did not signify the end of the policy of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political' aspirations but 
merclj^ a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much for 
India 8 constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 

‘‘We have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided they 
sincerely desire fo worlc with us upon the basis of the policy approved last Decem- 
ber by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons’’. 

Sir Samuel Hoare commented on the fact that three weeks ago he was called 
upon to answer a record number of over fifty questions which showed unmistakably 
the members’ interest in Indian affiiirs and also that the House was anxious for 
a debate iii which he could give them a full statement on the present position. So 
far from deploring this interest he welcomed it and so far from resenting the desire 
for information he was glad whenever he tvas able to satisfy it. 

Sir S. Hoare said that a fortnight ago he had issued a blue book in which he 
had set out in great detail the events of the last few months. He had set out those 
events m detail because he was anxious that every member should have before him 
a comprehensive picture of Indian affairs. To-day, if he had spoken at some length 
and covered more ground than he naturally would in any ordinary Estimates debate 
it was because he realised that he was dealing with grave and serious questions on 
which every member of the Ilouae had a right to have information and had a duty 
to express his judgment. ^ 

Fortunately, he need not go into detail in the matter of past history. The blue 
book had set out very fully and comprehensively the events that led up to the de- 
cis.ons taken at the end of last year. It had showed in great detail the position in 
which we found ourselves at the end of the Round Table ConftTence, and carried on 
the history to a few weeks ago. When last he addressed the House on Indian affairs 
It was a moment when the Second Round Table Conference had come to an end. Dele- 
gates, had departed on the whole in an atmospbeni of goodwill. The only representative 
of the Congress had stood apart and even he from tmie-to-timc seemed to dislike 
the discordant note he was striking. 

It might therefore be said that beginning in December, when last they had au 
Indian debate, there was a general atmosphere of goodwill and a general desire to 
advance along the road to co-operation. 

If he had been asked then to make a forecast of the coming events he would 
hpe said that the forecast was “changeable but not immediately stormy’^ But 
within the space of almost a few days the storm burst, the reverberations of 'which 
we were still feeling. 

War Mentality of Congress 

Whatever might have been Mr. Gandhi’s personal inclinations the fact remained 
indisputable that in the second half of December the leaders of the Congress orgau- 
isations were determined to renew the war with the Government of India. If “the 
members studied the blue book they would see that instance after instance showed 
indisputably that the war mentality had possessed the leaders of the Congress in 
India. The blue book showed in detail how the Red Shirt movement had been 
stimulated by the Congress in the North-West Frontier Province and how in that 
very inflammable area, a critical situation had arisen that threatened the very basis 
Of the Government. 
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The blue book had again showed how in the United Provinces the Congress had 
stimulated a revolutionary movement that looked like leading to agrarian revolution. 
There was also evidence in plenty — if he had time he could give it to the House in 
detail— that in the Province of Bengal the leaders of the Congress, particularly the 
Left leaders, were in close contact with the Terrorist Movement. Look where 
you might, from North India to the South, there was overwhelming evidence 
that the Congress was bent on renewing the war against the British Government. 
We might have regretted that fact. It might be that some Members were not alto- 
gether surprised. 

But it must be remembered that ever since the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement there 
had been signs that many prominent Indians in the Congress organisation were us- 
ing the settlement not as a period of peace but simply as a period of temporary 
truce during which they were preparing for the renewal of war and during which 
they were taking every opportunity to magnify their own organisation at the expense 
of established Government and setting up parallel and revolutionary Government 
against the established forces of Law and Order. 

Sir S. Hoare claimed that, in view of these indisputable facts, there was no 
course open not only to this Government, but to any Government worthy of the 
name, but to take the action they did tate. 

The Government was faced with this direct threat to its existence not by a 
comprehensive movement covering the whole of India, but by a sectional 
organisation which admittedly represented only a very small portion of the great 
population of India. If any Government worthy of the name of Government 
was to continue in India at all it was bound to accept the challenge thrown in its 
teeth. 

Government’b FoRAnoABLE Powers 

But he was aware that there were some members, who, while accepting this gene- 
ral claim that the Government had to take action to meet this threat, yet thought 
first that the action they were taking was excessive and, secondly, that they were 
abusing the power under which they were acting. These were serious charges and 
needed an answer. He would take them in tu^n. Taking the first charge wat the 
powers were excessive, he admitted that the powers giveu to the Government of 
India and Provincial Governments were very formidable. They were set out in 
detail in the appendices to the blue book. They covered and were intended to cover 
the whole field of possible attacks on the Government. He believed they should 
cover the field and he believed it would have been a dereliction of their duty if, 
faced with this critical situation, they had taken only inadequate powers. 

Sir S. Hoare believed furiher that they were much more likely to reach a point 
when the Emergency Powers could be brought to an end if they acted over the 
whole of the field and left no openings to this hostile organisation to make their 
action unsuccessful. He, therefore, claimed first of all that, so far from its being 
the cause of criticism against them that they had taken full and comprehensive 
powers, the criticism would have been just if the powers had not been comprehensive. 
There was another consideration he would like to put to the members on the benches 
^posite. The attack launched by the Congress wras not an attack upon the British 
Government, but an attack on any Government and more than that, it was an attack 
upon the wnole community. 

He would tell the House why he made that claim. If the machine of Govern- 
ment had broken down it would have been apparent to the great populations of the 
Indian continent that action such as the Congress had launched had been successful 
and it would have been a direct incentive to this community or that community to 
have undertaken the same kind of direct action. 

Every member knew how inflammable was that material in India when anything 
touching the communal question arose. During all these weeks he had been terrified 
lest a breakdown of the machine of Government should be a direct incentive to the 
renewal of communal strife. 

Let the members constandly remember those terrible events in Cawnpore last 
year. On no account must we run the risk of any repetition of that kind of catas- 
trophe. At the time of a crisis such as this it was quite essential that the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments should have the fullest possible powers, 
drastic though they might be, to make a repetition of that kind of catastrophe as im- 
possible as they could make it. 
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He came now to the second criticism, namely, that the authorities were abusing 
the powers they possessed, that they were using them ruthlessly and that they were 
using them in such a way as not only to deal with the actual emergency, but also 
as to suppress the legitimate expression of public opinion. There again, he asked 
the members to look at the actual facts of the situation. He was just as.fully ali?e as 
they to the danger of uncontrolled administrative action and the Viceroy and his 
Government were just as alive as he. 

But when he looked at the facts of the situation during these last weeks and 
when he thought of the dangers in India, of the great difficulties with which the 
authorities, great and small, were faced, he inevitably came to the conclusion that 
upon the whole, these powers had been used with common sense and moderation. 

It might be that here and there, probably in the face of great danger and diflS- 
culty, some individual might have misused his authority. If that be sOf investiga- 
tion always followed action of that kind in the ordinary course. As far as he him- 
self was concerned, and it was also the action of the Government of India, we had 
been ready to look into a number of specific charges made in individual cases and 
the result of our enquiries showed that, speaking generally, the authorities, and 
particularly the police, had behaved exceedingly well in a very difficult situation and, 
upon the whole, these drastic powers had not been abused or used to an excessive 
degree. 

He would take’ two charges that had been made in the House in this connection 
during the last few weeks. 

‘ Wide Latitude” lo Indian Press 

There was a charge that they had suppressed the expression of opinion by cen- 
sorship. There was no censorhip in India of any reputable foreign newspaper cor- 
respondent. At one time there was restriction for military purposes on the North- 
West Frontier. He understood that the restriction had now been removed and no 
check to-day was placed on any foreign newspaper correspondent in sending news 
to this country or any other part of Europe. That that was so, he thought, might 
easily be checked by the fact that many of the most inaccurate reports as to what 
had been happening in India had appeared in the foreign Indian Press. 

As to the Indian Press the House could see from the Press Aet and the Ordi- 
nances the action they were taking. 

Speaking generally, the action taken had been designed for one purpose alone 
namely, to stop incentives to disorder and terrorism and not to stifle expression oi 
public opinion. There, again, he invited the attention of the members opposite to 
the Indian Press itself. If they would study it they would see that a wick latitude 
—some would say a much too wide latitude — had been given to the Indian Press as 
the medium for expression of opinion hostile to Government. 

Referring to the charges made against the police, Sir S. Hoare said it would be 
very surprising in a situation of the kind if the charges were not made against the 
police, but, upon the whole, the police had acted splendidly, even under the greatest 
provocation and under tremendous odds at great risk to their lives and to the lives 
of their families. Speaking generally, they had acted with admirable restraint and 
with conspicuous moderation (Ministerial cheers). 

“Trumped up” cases Against Police 

Sir S. Hoare was aware that cases were being made against them but he would 
remind the House that in an emergency of this kind there was a staple manufacture 
of atrocities in order to discredit the various services of the Government generally, 
He would remind the House what took place only last yetir in a situation not al- 
together unlike the present situation. Case after case was trumped up against the 
police. When they enquired into these cases nine out of ten were discovered to be 
fabricated. He would give the House one or two instances of the creation of 
atrocities. 

A long and very circumstantial story of police brutality of a particularly disgus- 
ting nature to a volunteer in Rohtak was printed in the Congress Bulletin and 
brought to the Secretary of State’s notice. It was stated that a complaint had been 
made to a Magistrate on oath. On enquiry it was found that the Magistrate, an 
Indian, had investigated the complaint and found it to be a tissue of lies. The 
volunteer was also examined the day after the alleged assault, by two doctors who 
failed to find any trace of injury of any sort. 

50 
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Again it was alleged that the police at Borsad had dispersed a peaceful procession 
of women with great violence beating them with lathis and kicking them and 
pulling their hair. The procession had been organised to protest against the alleged 
ill-treatment by police of tvro women mentioned by name. On enquiry it was found 
that the facts were entirly different. The police had taken action only when a crowd 
had collected behind the women and started throwing stones and a small force of 
thirty police was in danger of being overwhelmed by a mob of two thousand. It was 
inevitable in a scuffle that some women should be injured, but the worst injury 
sustained was hurt to a knee. Of the two women said to have been ill-treated, one 
did not exist at all and the other was subject to fits and injured herself in a fit. 

Bardoli enquiry 

It was also relevant, as an instance of fabrication of evidence by the Congress, 
to refer to the report of the Special Officer appointed to enquire into the allegations 
regarding the use of lathis in connection with the collection of land revenue in 
Bardoli. After the most patient enquiry into the allegations of the police excesses, 
Mr. Gordon had found that there was no evidence at all of police 
persecution. Witnesses put forward by the Congress broke down under examination 
and were one and all found to be lying. He could not avoid the conclusion that 
one of the main objects of the Congress in making these accusations was to discredit 
the police by making them appear as persecutors of harmless and defenceless pea- 
Rants. In one case, in fact, Mr. Gordon had found that there was a definite cons- 
piracy to bring a policeman, named Sitaram Ganpat, into trouble. 

Charges of brutality were trumped up against him from three different villages. 
In no case was there found to be a shred of evidence against him. In fact, in the 
case of one village it was discovered that Sitaram was not even among the party of 
police on the occasion mentioned. 

This continual misrepresentation of the police was a fact that must be taken 
into account in judging the behaviour of the police now. During the last campaign 
the police were in many places subjected to extreme provocation. Often they had 
to submit to personal abuse of the most offensive character, while every effort was 
made by the members of the Congress to make life intolerable for them and their 
families by means of social boycott and other devices of the same kind. Often they 
were in danger of their lives from infuriated mobs and many had received injuries 
more or less serious. An example of w'hat the police had to suffer was given in the 
Bombay fortnightly report which he had just received. After the dispersal of a 
crowd, a mob of 500 proceeded to the house of the brother of a Police Bnb-Inspector 
and assaulted him. He would give another instance. 

The House was entitled to have these instances and he took it from the events 
of the last few weeks to show how widely inaccurate were many of the reports 
circulated regarding what was happening in India. 

Here was an example of the sort of exaggeration to which he had referred. A 
Lahore newspaper stated that 481 Red Shirts bad been killed and 651 wounded on 
certain dates in or near Kohat. The actual facts were that 14 had been killed and 
28 wounded. These figures had already been published in an official communique. 
To such extent were exaggerations and falsehood possible. 

In view of that evidence, Sir S. Hoare suggested that members should be very 
careful in sifting the evidence of charges for which now and then certain Members 
had made themselves responsible. When he said what he had said about the 
inaccuracy of many statements that had been current in the last, few weeks he 
would not like it to be thought the Government of India was not watching the 
situation very carefully and was not as anxious as any member to avoid the possi- 
bility of any excessive action in future. 

Perhaps he could not do better than quote one or two extracts from a despatch 
of the Government of India to the Provincial Governments as recently as 8th 
February dealing with the whole question of the use of emergency powers. The 
instructions it contained showed the caution and moderation with which the Govern- 
ment of India had acted. He would quote one or two more important passages. 
First, the Government of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to the assump- 
tion of extraordinary powers, would again bring to*the noticejof the local Governments 
the great importance of exercising control and supervision over the exercise of those 
powers and, second, they would truest the local Governments to satisfy them- 
selves with regard to the alleged instances of abuse brought to their notice, which 
is of course the formal practice and procedure. Some of the powers contained in 
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the Ordinances are drastic and the Government of India attach great importance to 
the control by local Governments of their exercise. 

At the same time the Government of India would request the local Gov- 
ernments— 

(a) to satisfy themselves, in accordance with the usual procedure, as to the 
facts of particular complaints or allegations brought to their notice if they appear 
to be of such importance as to require such action ; 

(b) to counteract false or exaggerated accounts of particular iucidents by giving 
publicity to the actual facts ; 

(c) m genuine cases of abuse to take such action as may be necessary by way 
of redress or by disciplinary measures. 

Policy of ‘*Firm and Strong Action” to Continue 

am to make it clear” continued Sir S. Hoare, still quoting instructions, 
“that what is said above is not to be interpreted as representing in any way a 
deflection from the policy of the Government to take firm and strong action in 
dealing with the Civil Disobedience movement. Such action is not prejudiced, but 
is rather confirmed by the avoidance of excess, and experience, time and again, has 
in fact shown that the best results are achieved by the observance of the strictest 
discipline. Nor is it to be interpreted as indicating any desire on the part of the 
Government of India that servants of the Government should not be assured of 
receiving the fullest support in all reasonable measures which are necessary in deal- 
ing with the Civil pisohedience movement. On the contrary, the Government of 
India will give their full support to the local Governments in all such measures and 
they are confident that the local Government will fcive similar support to their 
officers. 

These, continued Sir S. Hoare, were the instructions under which the emergeney 
powers were being carried out. He could claim as evidence that the measures 
themselves had on the whole been accepted as necessary in India, the fact that not a 
single vote of censure cither in the Legislative Assembly or any Provincial Councils 
had been carried against the Government action and that they had received represen- 
tation s not only from politjpans but from businessmen and country districts that in 
their view, these emergency powers were essential and inevitable and were being 
used with caution and moderation. Before he left this part of his subject he wishea 
to s^y a few words about one phase of the ’situation that naturally caused great 
anxiety, the position in Bengal and the terrorist campaign launched against the 
Government during recent months. 


Bengal Terrorist Movement 

The most drastic powers contained in the Ordinances were powers given to the 
Government of Bengal to deal with terrorism. Terrorism, as every member knew, 
had had a hold in Bengal for many years past and in recent years, indeed, recent 
months, the terrorist threat had become far more serious. In the past few months 
t^re had been nineteen serious terrorist outrages, for the most part against British 
officials, There had been outrages against women and children, 

The new sinister feature of these outrages was that women and girls had been 
brought into the service of the terrorists. Only last week he bad the painful ex- 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Stevens, the widow of the official, one of the most 
popular, one of the most intelligent, one of the most sympathetic officials in 
whole of Indian Service, the story of her husband’s murder at the hands of two 
girls. He would not repeat the details nor would he give extracts, of which he had 
pages from the terrorist leaflets that, until recently, were every where being circul- 
a^d in Bengal, for the express purpose of inciting to wholesale murder oi Briti^ 
officials. 

Perhaps even more sinister than some of these other features was the undeniable 
fact that many Congress leaders in Bengal had been hand in glove with certain of 
the leaders of the terrorist movement. Did we need any further justifications for 
the acUon that we had to take in Bengal and elsewhere ? It would have been the 
^rrender of the elementary duty of any Government if we had not invested the 
Government of India with the fullest and most comprehensive powers possibly to 
ent this blot out of the life of Bengal. 

Sir S. Hoare claimed, in view of what he had said, that they had ample 
justmcation for the measures taken, that they had used those measures with eautmn 
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and moderation and that the Government of India, from the highest official, 
frona the Viceroy down to the most junior police constable, had acted with courage, 
eaution and cominonsense and that the machine of Government in the face of great 
difficulties had functioned with really remarkable efficiency. 

The frontier situation 

Sir S. Hoare continued ; 

“May T now sum up the present situation as I see it to-day ? I will begin with 
the North-West Frontier Province. There, all ray information goes to show^ that the 
Bed Shirt movement, which a few months ago was so imminent a danger to the 
Government as a whole, is beginning to collapse from all side's. There is evidence 
of a great change of opinion in the Frontier Province. Men who a few weeks ago, 
stood out in an attitude of hostility, are coming in to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, Revenue is coming in better than for several years. I think it may be 
claimed that, speaking generally, the position in the North-West Frontier to-day is far 
more stable than for many months. 

Then there is the second danger zone, the United Provinces, a great province, 
almost entirely agrarian, in which there are more than one million landowners, many 
of them very small landowners, and in which, in a few weeks before Christmas, 
there was every evidence of a movement so serious as almost to be an agrarian re- 
volution. My information to-day confirmed in the last telegram I received to-day 
from India goes to show that what is called the ‘uo-renP movement is now virtually 
at an end. (Cheers). 

“In most of the other provinces the position is on the whole satisfactory. There 
are, however, two exceptions to which, if I am to make a candid survey of the 
situation, I want to make an allusion. There is the position in Bengal where we 
have not yet been able to crush the terrorist machine. It will take time. But 1 
have no reason to suppose that we shall not succeed. Then there is Bombay. The 
position in the Presiueney is quite definitely better, but the position in Bombay 
city itself is still unsatisfactory in the matter of picketing and economic boycott. 
Even in Bombay city itself I think I should be right in saying that the position is 
improving. The Government of Bombay has full powers to deal with the situation 
and I should very much hope to see a more marked improvement in the weeks to 
come than we have been up to the present. 

the whole, it can be claimed that the drastic measures that we have taken 
have achieved the results we have expected and that position to-day is immensely 
better than in the weeks at the end of last year. 

No Announcement on Communal Question 

“There are still two serious difficulties before us. There is, first of all, that 
ever-present difficulty in Indian affairs, the communal trouble and, secondly, there 
is the difficulty, particularly formidable in a great peasant continent such as India, 
the economic depression. Of the communal position I intend to say not more than 
two or three sentences. I realise the deep anxiety felt by the minority communities, 
particularly by Moslem^ and the Depressed Classes. I know how anxious they are 
to be satisfied that their legitimate claims will be met before they agree to the 
provisions of a future constitution. I also know, after long months of discussion, 
now many dangerous reactions are involved in the communal question, and I can 
only say to-day that the Government realise the importance and urgency of the 
question, that on no account will we repudiate our obligations to the minority 
communities that we have most solemnly undertaken and that we ask the repre- 
sentatives of minorities, particularly the representatives of the Moslem community, 
that has with great faith and loyalty abstained from non-co-operation, to believe in 
our sincerity and to be patient if in inevitable process of events, we do not rush 
into a premature decision. His Majesty^s Government and the Government of India, 
are in close consultation over this thorny question and until we have completed our 
discussions I cannot make any announcement of our immediate intentions. 

Plight of the Peasants 

“Then there is the second formidable difficulty, the economic position. I do not 
know whether it is always realised in the House how great is the economic crisis 
through which India has been passing. India is a country, for the most part, of 
smidl and poor peasants and the fall m the prices has hit them as hard as it has 
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hit any community in any part of the world. The prices of primary commodities 
have fallen in some cases by 50 per cent and when we take into account the small- 
ness of the income of most of these peasant proprietors and that 9 out of ten Oi 
them owe considerable sums to money-lenders — there are no fewer than forty-fave 
thousand money-lenders in the Agrarian province of Punjab— we will realise their 
grave position. 

Prices have fallen and the burden of the debt upon their shoulders owing to 
the fall has gone up aometirnos to the extent of 70 per cent. To complete the 
picture, when we also take into account the fact that provincial revenues are to a 
great extent dependent on land owners, it will be realised how very serious i® 
economic crisis through which India has been passing. Fortunately, however, there 
are signs that the prices of primary commodities in India are begifining to rise. 
Since September raw cotton has gone up by 75 per cent, groundnuts by 58 per 
cent and jute gunnies by 50 per cent and in the last few days there has been a 
jump in the price of paddy, with excellent reaction in Burma. 

Sir Robert Horne : “Those are sterling prices ^ 

Sir Samuel Hoarc agreed and said!: “The result is that the burden of the 
present fixed charges is gradually being redii(‘od and the buying power is being 
increased. This charge is already showing itself in a better market for manufac- 
tured goods. Thirty million square yards of cotton goods w'cre exported from the 
United" Kingdom to India during January, this figure being 12 millions higher 
than for last January. The tigure for cotton-yarn in January was the highest 
for more than a year past and indeed only fifteen per cent below the monthly 
average of 1928. I do not w’ish to exaggerate the extent of these improve- 
ments. I mention them rather as signs still uncertain but none the less hopeful of 
better times. 

“It is satisfactory also to note that, at a time of such general economic depres- 
sion, there has been a striking improvement in the financial situation of the Govern- 
ment of India. I suppose that in the last September the financial position in India 
was as serious as in any part of the British Empire. On the one hand there was a 
serious budget dcficicrioy, on the other the export trade of India, on which we were 
dependent for remittances to London, had fallen greatly. Indian credit stood very 
low in the City of London and to make matters worse' there was a certainty that in 
the near future ct^rtain short-term Indian loans were maturing and it would have 
been very difficult for anyone last Septe mber to say how exactly these maturities 
were going to be met. 


Gold Expobt from India 

‘T am glad to be able to say that we are no longer faced with so black a pros- 
pect as faced us last September. On all sides there has been really remarkable 
improvement. Ever since the rupee was linked with the sterling last September 
things have been steadily improving. Prices have been rising and now an unexpect- 
ed feature has shown itself, the vast sums of gold from hoards in India, which have 
been exported and wliieh have produced striking improvement in the 
Indian balance of trade. No h'ss than 30 million sterling of gold has been exported 
from India since last Boptember and the export looks like continuing. More gold 
has been exported since last September or rather gold has been exported from India 
since last September at a higher rate than it has even been exported from the gold 
fields of South Africa. This export has greatly helped to strengthen the rupee ex- 
change and the position of the Indian credit in the markets of the City of London 
and the world. If 1 needed evidence I would point to the fact that only a few 
weeks ago the Government of India was able to repay without further borrowing a 
loan of no less than 15 million sterling raised in 1921-22” (Cheers). 

“Has any other great Government, in any part of the world, during the last six 
months, repaid a big loan, without having to borrow further for repayment ? If I 
look at the quotations of the Government of India stocks in the City to-day, I see 
the greatest possible improvement compared with the quotation in last September. 
Let me give an instance. Four and half i^er cent Sterling Stock 1950-55, which, in 
September 1931, was quoted as low as 61 now stands in the neighr>ourhood of 84 
and Five and halU.per cent Sterling Stock 1936-38 has risen from 80 to 97 in the 
same period. This great step forward has been taken towards winning back for 
Indian credit the high place it formerly held in the estimation of the investing pub- 
lic. If I may sum up the economic situation in a sentence I would say that India 
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is through the worst of the crisis and is in a better position to take advantage of 
the general recovery. 

^‘Whilst 1 have exposed to them the Indian situation as I see it to-day the mem- 
bers will not wish me to take up time further, but it may be that many will be 
saying ‘you have spoken to us of the India of to-morrow.’ Let them not think, if 
this criticism is in their mind, that I am not constantly pondering over the India 
of to-morrow. If I have not spoken of it to-day, it is because this debate is for the 
specific purpose to discuss Indian administration during the last few mouths and 1 
should have been out of order if I plunged into a discussion of the constitutional 
change of to-morrow. 

Mr. Lansbury asked if the Chairman had ruled that the discussion of the Round 
Table Conference was out of order, pointing out that there was a sum of £36,000 in 
the Estimate on account of the Conrerence. 

The Chairman replied that he did not know how far it might be desirable to 
allow such a discussion and he must see what direction the discussion took, 
reminding hinn that he was unable to allow a discussion on any matters involving 
legislation. 

Mr. Lansbury urged that it should be open to the Committee to discuss 
expenditure on account of the Conference dealing with the future constitution of 
India. 


Sir S. Hoare said he did not dissent from that view and coiiliniicd : “I was say- 
ing that no doubt many members may be under the impression that whilst 1 am 
dealing with these questions of detailed administration I may not be thinking of the 
bigger issues of to-morrow.” 

“I can assure them that that is not the case. Whether in the field of administra- 
tion or in the wider field of constitutional change we are just as anxious. for co-opera- 
tion with representative Indians as we have ever been in the past. The Committees 
composed of representative Indian and British public men that are working^ out 
certain details of the Indian constitution in India to-day are the outward visible 
sign of the sincerity of our desire for this co-operation. The emergency powers are 
not a sign of the end of the policy of co-operation. They are not a sign of war 
between Britain and India. They are not even evidence of the conflict between the 
British Government and Indian political aspirations. They are neither more nor less 
than the bulwark of any Goverumont against anarchy, disorder and revolution. 
They are as much needed for the Indian constitutional progress in the future as 
they are for the prevention of strife and bloodshed in the present. 

“Let Indians of all sections of opinion realise this fact and let them constantly 
remember the evidence that we have given them of our desire for co-operation in 
the long months of patient forbearance whilst Government was subjected to threats 
and insults, the continuous highmiuded efforts of Lord Irwin for peace and the" help 
that we have ungrudgingly given in trying to solve the constitutional problem of the 
future. Time after time we have proved our readiness to work with them provided 
they sincerely desired to work with us and provided that they were 
prepared to work upo!i the line of policy that was approved last December by 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. Upon these lines we are 
ready to go forward. It is a crime against the future to put obstacles in our path.” 


Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) moving a reduction of the India Office vote smd 
that, but for the explanation that it was out of order to discuss legislation, he 
would have been disappointed as Sir B. Hoare’s meagre reference to the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Morgan Jones argued that the Consultative Committee was 
leading to a consultation only between permanent officials nad said that everything 
now happening in India indicated a change in the Government approach to the 
problem. Referring to the “extraordinary celerity” with which Mr. Gandhi was im- 

E risoned, Mr. Morgan Jones said that Mr. Gandhi believed that he would 
ave an opportunity to discuss ^the^Ordinances with the Viceroy when he returned 

Sir S. Hoare interrupted and was understood to say that he had receiv^ 
several communications from Mr. Gandhi, who had not suggested a breach of the 


undertaking. . 

Mr, Morgan Jones repeated that Mr. Gandhi seemed to be under the impression 
that he would be able to approach the Viceroy and he asked for the reason for^ sud- 
den and swift decision! to "arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had a chance to exercise a 
moderating influence. Mr. Morgan Jones, continuing, said that Mr. Gandhi 
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represented a substantial body of opinion and if we were anxious to preserve the 
spirit of co-operation, it was exceedingly desirable to retain his willingness 
to co-operate to the last possible moment. Mr. Morgan Jones criticised certain 
of Sir S. Hoare’s utterances including the quotation “Though dogs bark the 
caravan passes on.” 

Sir S. Hoare said that it was a very good quotation. 

Mr. Morgan Jones agreed, but asked whether it was good to use it in India. 
He said that the people who had been cordial supporters of the Governraeui: had 
bitterly resented \t. Mr. Morgan .Tones proceeded to refer to the censorship 
and declared that he had heard from Pandit Malaviya that 1,100 words that he had 
attempted to cable to the Opposition had been held up on technical grounds. 

Mr. Morgan Jones read Miss Slade’s telegram which Sir S. Hoare characterised 
as very inaccurate in relation to the facts. 

Mr. Morgan .Tones argued that the Government had no right to withhold infor- 
mation from the members of the House of Commons even though it was critical of 
Government’s administration. He proceeded to relate a number of alleged occur- 
rences in India including the case of Dr. Forrester Patou and in the incident in 
Kaira, where men were said to have lu^en seized and made to stand stripped and in 
all fours for two hours in the water of a village tank which he declared was a com- 
mon form of treatment judging from the documents he had received. 

Conservatives interiupted and asked for the source of Mr. Morgan .Tones’ 
information. 

Mr. Morgan .Tones replied that if he was to be asked the names he would ask 
Sir S. Hoare for his informers. 

Referring to the Ordinancss, Mr. Morgan Jones declared that there was not a 
vestige of Imerty left. He was convinced that the Government’s policy was bound 
to wreck every attempt at reconciliation. He invited Sir S. Hoare at this late 
hour (despite the provocations which he might feel the Government had suffered, 
but which other side felt equally) to review the situation and limit speedily the 
exercise of arbitrary powers lest there should soon be no friends of Britain left in 
India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd declared that Mr. Morgan Jones's strictures would not af- 
fect the admiration the House felt for Sir S. Hoare’s administration of Indian 
affairs. He hoped that India realised the overwhelming support Sir 8. Hoare had. 
(Conservative cheers). It was cpiite clear that India would be efficiently administered 
as long as Sir S. Iloare was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Lloyd proceeded to deal with the various trade aspects of the situatiou, 
parricula’'Iy with reference to the Ottawa Conference and the benefits w’hich India 
might derive from it, and said that the suspicion must be dissipated that India’s 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall. He pointed out that “as the result of 
Britain’s change of fiscal policy, our relations with India bad changed. We had no 
need now to wait for preferential favours, but could suggest reciprocal arrangements 
urging that Ottawa should take a broad survey of the Empire’s commerce. Mr. 
Lloyd said that India should take a prominent part, and suggested the inclusion in 
the Indian delegation of unofficial members and representatives of the great Indian 
industries. Mr. Lloyd thought that India might easily secure substantial advantages 
from the Dominions. He also urged the British Government to remember Indian 
interests when negotiating with foreign countries with a view to securing for India 
tariff concessions in foreign markets. He added that there must be two sides to any 
transaction. Preference for British machinery and general manufactures would be of 
the highest value. 

Col. Wedgwood believed that the Ordinances were necessary, but the cure for 
the present situation was to give chance of prosperity to the people of India them- 
selves. He did not think that the Congress would complain of Government’s mea- 
sures. He was afraid that the Round Table Conference and the Committees in India 
would leave matters worse, so far as democratic India was concerned. 

Sir Reginald Craddock congratulated the Government on its hrmnesB in 
calling the bluff of the Congress, but he doubted whether a Government based 
on democracy could settle Hindu-Moslem differences which an autocratic Government 
might. 

Major Attlee condemned anarchy and murder, but expressed the opinion that 
it was a mistake to repress the whole lof the Congress movement by force. He 
feared that the Government, in seeking to placate the minorities, might estrange the 
majority. He considered it undeniable that the Indian commercial interests in the 
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f ast had been sacrificed to the British. He asked who was Roing to represent 

ndian trade at Ottawa and urged that Indian interests must be really 
represented. Major Attlee feared that the Government’s policy was forcing Indians 
into the Congress and Britain would eventually be opposed by a United India. 

Mr. Walter Smiles supported Sir S. Hoare, but observed that the tenders of 
the Bombay Municipality emphasised to intending contractors that no articles 
manufactured in the British Empire outside India should be used except, when not 
available elsewhere. It was not fairplay, commented Mr. Smiles, to prosecute 
picketers and allow the Municipality to defy the Government. 

Mr. Bernayt, after commenting on National Government’s successful handling 
of the Indian situation, urged an early statement on the new constitution which 
would powerfully strengthen the forces now rallying to Government's policy of 
peace and order. 

The Labourite, Mr. John, advocated the discontinuance of the present policy and 
the release of Mr. Gandhi and others from whom he thought mutual .understanding 
would be possible. 

Mr. MoUon, while acquitting the (''ongress elsowbere in India of connection with 
crimes of violence, declared that people exercising infiuenee with the Bengal Congress 
Committee, and Calcutta Corporation were involved in terrorist conspiracies and 
appealed to ;!^ir B. Hoare as a duty to the people of Bengal to ensure that this 
evil was eradicated. 

Hon. Cadogan condemned the Congress leaders’ reliance on mob rule and asked 
for an assurance that there was no idea at present of parleying with imprisoned 
leaders. 

Mr. Lansbury said that certain speeches referred to Indians as though they 
required to be taught how to govern their own country. “This piece of imperti- 
nence’', Mr. Lansbury observed, “should be dismissed from our minds.’' The Con- 
gress had shown that its policy was to work on peaceful lines. 

Mr. Lansbury reminded the House that a ‘ certain form of agitation”, had 
secured Home Kule for Ireland, when the Home Rule Party in the House of 
Commons had accomplished nothing. India had been promised self-government. 
Did the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round Table Conference mean that the 
All India Federation, at some point, would have absolute control as the British 
Dominions overseas ? Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi was never satisfied 
whether the Government meant that safeguards about the Army, Finance, etc, 
would disappear at the end of the transitional period. Mr. Lansbury believed that, 
once the right of self-determination was conceded to India, ? everything could be 
satisfactorily arranged. The greatest censure of our administration was a discon- 
tented India, and “despicable methods of holding the people down. ’ Was not con- 
ciliation a better way ? 

India and Ottawa Confehenct: 

Sir S. Hoare winding up reiterated that the Government was just as ready as 
ever to co-operate with any section of the Indian opinion that would co-operate 
with us, but they must co-operate with us and co-operate on the lines of Govern- 
ment statement twice repeated and endorsed by both Houses of Parliament last 
December. Bir B. Hoare regarded with the greatest expectation the result of 
the Ottawa Conference, The Government of India and himself were at present 
in close communication regarding the Indian representation at the Ottawa 
Conference. We were anxious that India should play a prominent part 
at the Ottawa Conference, and that the paramount interests to be considered 
there in India’s case, should be Indian interests. We had not the least intention 
of dictating economic policy from here regarding what India should or should not 
do at Ottawa. We wanted Indian interests to be kept constantly in force. We 
believed that when Indian interests came to be considered it might well be found 
that there was a definite line of advance for India to take in her own interests in 
the matter of commercial agreements with other parts of the Empire. There had 
been allusions not only to the possibility of the peater Indian trade with British 
markets but greater opportunities in the Colonial markets. He could assure the 
House that that side of the question would be kept in mind at Ottawa. They would 
also keep in mind the suggestion made that possibly after the Ottawa Conference we 
might be able to help India materially in negotiations with foreign Powers. He 
thought he had said enough to show that the Government regarded discussions at 
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Ottawa as of the very greatest importance to India and the whole economic future 
of the Indian Continent. 

Replying to the other points raised in the debate Sir S. Hoare pointed out that 
on many big questions concerning India there was not the unanimous opinion in 
India. Experience at the Round Table Conference had convinced all delegates that 
they had extremely difficult problems to deal with, which could not possibly be 
solved by phrases and generalities. He suggested that the fact that the Governments 
had lost no time whatever in sending out Committees to India on exactly the lines 
suggested at the Round Table Conference showed that they were carrying out the 
pledges and were definitely determined to proceed on the road of co-operation. If 
there had been any obstacle placed in the way of co-operation it had oeen placed 
there by the action of the Congress at the end of the year. 

Sir B. Hoare said he had been asked whether there was to be any sudden re- 
versal of policy, He could assure the House that the answer was ‘No.’ Another 
member had asked if he could give the date within which the new Indian constitu- 
tion would be placed on statute book. With the best will in the world, we could 
not give the date for the obvious reason that there were many factors in the problem 
whicli were beyond our control altogether. For instance, we were trying to create 
an all-India Federation which meant a Government in which both British India and 
Indian States took part. We could not dictate to Indian States when or how they 
should come in. Questions of that kind must be a matter of negotiation 
and with the best will in the world wc could not say when the negotiations would be 
comiplete. 

Sir. S. floare could say that we should proceed with the work of building up 
the Indian constitution with all possible speed. We should attempt to remove the 
obstacles and there would be no avoidable delay but he could not possibly give the 
actual date within which the constitution could be completed. 

Referring to Mr. Wedgwood's criticism of the evils of indirect election, Sir S. 
Hoare said : He had often thought that as far as India was concerned it might be 
possible to get wider representation particularly for the villages by means of some 
kind of village election, That was v^erhaps one of the few questions on which Mr. 
Gandhi had agreed, but Sir S. Hoare would not enter into an argument with 
Mr. Wedgwood on a question of that kind. 

Replying to Major Attlee’s criticisms that Sir S. Hoare was putting the 
whole of India against Britain and that Unking the rupee with the ster- 
ling had done a grave injury to India’s economic life, Sir S. Hoare said 
he would only say that, judged by the results hitherto, it did not seem 
that the criticism had much foundation and dealing with Major Attlee’s 
declaration that, in attempting to satisfy the minorities Sir S. Hoare would fail and 
turn the majorities against him and also that the policy of giving a new constitu- 
tion to the North-West Frontier was doomed to equal failure. Sir S. Hoare said he 
had no reply to make tc those prophecies of evil except that the future would show 
whether he or Major Attlee was right. Sir S. Hoare continued that Mr. Lansbusy 
had criticised Mr. Molson for identifying the Congress in Bengal with terrorist 
movement. Sir S. Hoare wished that those criticisms were justified. 

It was perfectly true that there were many supporters of the Congress who had 
no concern, whatever, with the terrorist movement, and that many members of the 
Congress had repudiated terrorist methods, but it was also true that several of the 
most prominent Congress leaders in Bengal had given their blessing to the terrorist 
movement. If he had time, he could quote chapter and verse to prove the truth of 
what he was saying. He had a mass of material proving its truth. In view of 
these facts, ho maintained that Mr. Molson’s statemedts were justified, and as far as 
Bengal was concerned, there had been much too close a connection between the Con- 
gress organisation ana the terrorist movement. 

Sir 8 . Hoare undertook to look into the points rasised by Captain Fuller 

relating to the Indian Array, particularly with regard to compulsory re- 
tirement. Referring to the case of Rev. Forrester Paton, Sir S. Hoare said that he was 

looking very carefully into it, and from the information given to the debate, it looked 

as if a mistake had been made. But he must say, in justice to the authorities in 
India that he had only heard one side of the case, and must reserve judgment until 
he had the whole facts before him. Sir S. Hoare assured the House that if a mis- 
take had been made in this or any other case, he and the Government would 
admit it. Kejgarding the more general case about the administration of law and order 
in the Province of Madras, he had received a telegram only to-day, stating quite 
51 
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categorically, that the Government of Madras were carrying out both in letter and 
in spirit, the instructions of the Government of India which he had read earlier 
to-day. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms, Sir B. Hoare said he seemed to 
think that the Government had gone back on the pledges of last winter, and that 
even Committees which they had set up were not the committees contemplated by 
the Round Table Conference, and that altogether, the chapter of co-operation was 
at an end. Sir S. Hoare could assure him that none of those charges were true. 
Mr. Morgan Jones had referred to the fact that the Committee, at one time, called 
the Working Committee, was now called the Consultative Committee, but the title 
did not make the least difference to the Committee’s work, Mr. Morgan Jones had 
also criticised the fact that the Committee was composed exclusively of Indian 
representatives. This particular committee was always intended to be a committee 
of Indian representatives, from whom we could obtain Indian views on a certain 
number of specific constitutional questions. The Committee, whatever its name, was 
exactly the committee contemplated last December. 

Dealing with the general question of co-operation, Sir S. Hoare drew attention 
to the fact that co-operation was still continuing and that a number of prominent 
Indian representatives were working with British representatives on three committees. 
The House could take it that the chapter of co-opcratioii was certainly not ended, 
and that the Government were just as prepared to-day as last December to co- 
operate with anybody, who was prepared to co-operate with them. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms regarding the abuse of the Emer- 
gency Powers, Sir S. Hoare sait that he would venture to repeat the warning he 
had made earlier that atrocities of that kind were very easy to fabricate and that 
past experience had gone to show that in nine cases out of ten, they were fabricat- 
ed, and there was little or nothing in them. Where there was a definite reason to 
think that there had been abuse they would certainly make an investigation, but 
he rather regretted that Mr. Morgan Jones seemed to take the responsibility of 
some of the charges. Sir B. Hoare would look into them, and he w^ould be 
surprised if a great deal of the substance was found in them. 

There was ho ground, whatever, for the criiicism, that the Government's policy 
had been reversed and that they had now substituted a policy of war, and conflict 
for a policy of co-operation, which was supported by an over-whelming majority of 
the House last December. 

Mr. Morgan Jones’ motion for the reduction of the vote was defeated by 195 
votes to 23, and the debate concluded. 


Debate on the Indian Situation 


House of Commons — 24th. March 1932 

On the motion of adjournment for Easter Mr. Grenfell, on behalf of the Labour 
Opposition, delivered a general indictment of Government’s policy in India as contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the Prime Minister’s declaration at the close of the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Grenfell said that then hopes were. raised that the long negoti- 
ations had not been fruitless but they had never been told clearly why Mr. Gandhi 
failed to get the conference with Lord Willingdon and why the amnesty so thoroughly 
endorsed by the Prime Minister did not operate. Wc now appeared to be further back 
than we had been for years, not because of any absence of desire for a settlement, but 
apparently because the machinery of conciliation had broken down. Moderate 
opinion in India was more profoundly anxious than it had been for a long time. 
There was a movement in India expressing itself unwisely possibly in the opinion of 
many people* in this country but there was a movement which was growing all over 
India. Mr. Grenfell doubted whether the Ordinances could be'justified on any ground. 
The Government were building up a tradition of injustice, which was not a good 
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hopes expressed by the Premier. There was a feeling in India that 
tile British Government would not keep its word. 

Mr. Grenfell said that the Indian people must be told that we did not wish 
India to be maintained for ever under repression and tyranny. 

u extracts from the telegram from Pandit Malaviya, which he 

said, had been stopped in transmission. The telegram quoted a large number of 
alleged assaults and arrests. Ft declared that the boycott movement was progressing 
and that the sales of British cloth and other goods were diminishing. .It added that 
severe measures had only stiffened the Indian resistance while the Government’s pre- 
stige was being lowered and financial bankruptcy was ahead. The telegram concluded 
by demanding the abandonment of the present policy on the ground of humanity 
and justice and In do- British trade relations. 

Mr. Campbell (Conservative) believed that Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Willing- 
don were as eager to withdraw the repressive measure as anybody else, but, where 
there were murder, violence and picketing, the Government must taKc measures to 
preserve Law and Order. He complained that hitherto there had been lack of Go- 
vernment propaganda to counteract the civil disobedience campaign and seditious 
lies and exaggerations in the vernacular press. He extolled the arrangements made 
by certain district oflicers to explain the position to the populace and Doped that that 
would be carried out throughout India especially in rural areas. 

He urged British firms to withdraw to advertising from newspapers carrying on 
anti-British propaganda. 

Colonel Appiin (Conservative) referred to the breakdown of the negotiations on 
the question of communal representation and the request that the British Govern- 
mwit should decide what he claimed Indians were unable to decide for themselves. 
Indiana were asking for the impossible. How do they expect us to give a decision 
acceptable to both parties ? He urged that, if asked to give a decision, we should, 
as recommended in the Simon Report, grant self-government in the first instance to 
the provinces in order to make an experiment on a smaller scale. If Indians succeeded 
in governing themselves in the provinces, they might find a solution for the larger 
problem. Col. Appliu urged that consideration should be given to the smaller 
communities, especially to the rights of Englishmen living in India. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) invited Sir S. Hoare to reiterate that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to recede from the declarations made at the conclusion of the 
Round Table Conference. He claimed that the present situation was alienating not 
only the Congress adherents but Moderates also. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared that the state of India to-day was in many respects 
substantially better than the end of last year. By every possible test, whether the 
standing of Indian credit, the gradual rise of the prices of the primary commodities, 
the intake of revenue or any other test, financial or economic, the position in India 
was substantially better to-day than last December. 

S. Hoare observed that some vernacular press went to far greater length 
than the Press in any other country. Indian Provincial Governments were very 
much aware of the need of greater propaganda. Government officials were now 
travelling the districts explaining to the villagers. They were also exploring the 
possibility of cinema propaganda. One or two Indian Departments now had travel- 
ling cinemas and it was believed that the result had been satisfactory. 

Government was giving foreign correspondents in India every opportunity of 
seeing the position themselves. He thought that during the last few months the 
facts of the situation in India were better reported in American and foreign Press 
than ^rmerly. As regard the charges of repression and the allegation that the Govern- 
ment imd ended the period of conciliation initiated at the Round Table Conference, 
feir S. Hoare admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe, covering almost 
every activity of Indian life, but he did not apologise on that account for their 
introduction. The Ordinances were introaiiced comprehensively because the 
Government with the full knowledge at its disposal sincerely believed that 
threatened with an attack on the whole basis of the Government. 
Ihe Ordinances were essential to prevent India from drifting to anarchy and 
disorder. As regards'the* suggestion that the Ordinances werejearriedjout to the extreme 
and sometimes in a tyrannical manner, Sir S. Hoare said he had very carefully 
enquired into the number of allegations that the police lot authorities had abused 
powers and hitherto he had found very little foundation. He would be the 
first to admit when a mistake had been made, irrespective of the fact whether 
It concerned the Britisher or the Indian and he was prepared to make the same 
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apology. As regards Pandit Malaviya’s telegram, Mr. Grenfell was misinformed con- 
cerning the alleged stopping of the telegram. What actually happened was that Pandit 
Malaviya submitted a telegram of 1,100 words containing what the authorities believ- 
ed much inaccurate information. Nevertheless the Postal authorities did not raise 
an objection. 

The officials asked Pandit Malaviya to pay the fee which seemed to be very reason- 
able (laughter)^ but Pandit Malaviya demurred desiring to send at press rates upon 
which the officials pointed out that Pandit Malaviya had no connection with the 
press. In conclusion Pandit Malaviya did not wish to send the telegram owing to 
the high cost of transmission. 

Sir S. Hoare said that no effective step to constitutional advance either in the 
the centre or in the Provinces was possible without some kind of a communal 
settlement. The Government were not prepared to accept a deadlock. Government’s 
position was very clearly stated last December by the Prime Minister, who said that 
while the best solution would be for the communities to agree among themselves, 
if the communities failed, Government would be compelled to give a provisional 
decision enabling the constitutional advance. 

It would be most regrettable if the Government were compelled to decide the 
whole series of vital questions the result of which would be dictating the terms of 
the Indian constitution thus abandoning the foundation of mutual agreements. He 
was very sorry that the communities had not agreed among themselves and appea- 
red to be so worried about the future. 

The communities felt that they had been drawn into a discussion of the final 
details of the constitution before they were sure of the safeguards necessary for their 
very existence. 

Sir S. Hoare could understand their anxiety and could only say to them that if 
they believed our woixl last December, there was no reason why they should disbe- 
lieve our word to-day. 

We said we would insist on necessary safeguards for minorities in any con- 
stitutional Act, The Government had given the word. The Commons had given the 
word by the approval of the Government’s policy. We intended to advance exactly 
as the Government said it would advance last December. 

Meanwhile Sir S. Hoare suggested that the leaders of the communities should 
concentrate their efforts in organising their forces for the inevitable future elections 
rather than in heated discussions concerning Government’s intentions. There was 
real need to-day for the effective organisation of political parties. The time Avas short 
before the date of future elections when grave issues might be decided. 

Sir S. Hoare, added that, whilst he fully realised the great complexities of an 
All-India Federation, he was convinced that an All-India Federation comprising the 
States and the provinces would give India the best chance of constitutional develop- 
ment on a sound foundation. “1 wish to say with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment that we are as deeply interested in the development of an All-India Federation 
as in the last winter. We wish to see the Princes enter the Federal system believing 
not only that the Princes w^ould best serve their own interests, * but also the 
interest of India and the Empire. Differences of opinion among 600 States were to 
be expected, each Prince having the duty of dynasty to the State to scrutinise very 
carefnlly the terras upon which he w»uld be invited to enter the new form of 
Government. 

'‘Modifications may be required in the Federal plan which we will be prepared 
to consider. We do not in the least wish to impose a dictated scheme on the Indian 
States. We want a workable scheme of efiective Federation, not a mere agreement to 
co-operate^ but a scheme combining British India and Indian States for agreed 
purposes in the organic constitutional structure. 

*‘I hope I have made it very clear that the Government is intensely interested in 
the success of the All-India F^eration and welcomed the latest information from 
India showing that, despite obvious difference as regards the details and method, 
there is a solid body of support both in the ’Indian States and in British India 
behind the All-India Federal advance.’' 

S, Hoare reiterated the Government's intention to proceed with the programme 
and said that they did not intend to be deflected from it by threats or force of 
sudden alarms. Meanwhile, the prima^ duty of the Government was to maintain 
Law and Order, thus preventing India from drifting into anarchy and 
chaos. "That did not mean that we beaeved that India could be governed ind^niteJy 
by Ordinances, which were intended to deal with an emergency.’' The Ordinances 
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would be enforced as long as the emergency :continiied. He would be lacking in 
candour to the House if he suggested that the emergency had yet passed. 
‘‘We intended to proceed with the programme believing that we should carry it 
through. Meanwhile we would maintain soundly and firmly the foundations of stable 
Government.” * 

The R. T. C. Committees 

Sir S, Hoare paid a tribute to the work of the Franchise and States Inquiry 
Committees, who had been travelling throughout India and were making substantial 
progress. Every member of the House ought to be grateful to those Committees, 
particularly their Chairmen, for the great efforts they had been making in 
order to complete, at a comparatively short time, work that might normally take 
many months, indeed years. There was a third inquiry which had made considerable 
progress, namely, Lord Eustace Percy's inquiry into the relations between Federal 
and Provincial State Finance. There was also the Consultative Committee* composed 
of representative Indians which lhad ah'eady two sessions and would have another 
session during spring. 

Though they had not reached the end of their labours they had collected Indian 
opinion on a series of points which would be very valuable when drafting the 
constitutional bill. “Wc in London had not been idle. We have been haying daily 
meetings with all available expert opinion and considering in detail points likely 

to emerge in the Indian constitution. Wc have proceeded with the best good will 

with inquiries we had undertaken last December. We realise to the fullest the great 

difficulties which are inherent in the present position in India of which the first 

is the communal difficulty and the complexity of rthe whole question of the All- 
India Federation.” 

The debate concluded after 8ir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 


The India Office Vote Debate 


House of Commons— 29th. April 1932 

Opt'niiiK the debate on the India Office vole to-day, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
tne (loveimmcnt’s position was unchanged. They were going ahead with the policy 
that was based on the two foundations of order and progress which had already been 
overvyhelnungly approved of by the House. They believed that order could not be 
maintained without progress. They were certain that progress could not be obtained 
without order. Sir S. Hoare challenged anyone to produce a better. policy or to give 
the reason for thinking that the Clovernment were not in spirit and letter carrying 
out the programme contained in the White Paper, 

Sir S. Hoare did not deny the existence of a very difficult constitutional problem 
but he urged that the question should be regarded as a whole and not only in terms 
of the partisan constitutional wrangles. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to deal with day-to-day administration in which connec- 
he paid a notable tribute to the energy, optimism and keenness of the Viceroy, 
yvhO“ although he has reached the age at which he is entitled to old age pension, 
18 showing physical vigour and fitness which anyone in the House may envy.” 

bir S. Hoare said that the past 12 months had been very difficult, but despite 
the cuts in the expenditure and the political difficulties, the administration, l^th 
central and provincial, had a record of fine achievements. He instanced in this 
connection the Sukkur Barrage and Punjab Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

S. Hoare also emphasised the advance made in the past year in improving 
Ihe health, particularly dealing with cholera, malaria and leprosy. 

Turning to the economic position,! Sir S. Hoare remarked that if there had been 
a state of war between British and India we should surely have been faced with the 
most formidable economic crisis, whereas the financial and economic position of 
India was much better to-day than six months ago. 
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Continuing Sir S. Hoare said that prices were beginninj; to rise, taxation was 
coming in fairly well and rents were being paid. This showed that India was 
stronger economically than last September. 

Bir B. Hoare contrasted in this connection the fact that in the last autumn 
an Indian loan would have been impossible except at prohibitive rates, whereas 
this week’s loss had been heavily over-subscribed and stood at considerable 
premium. Sir S. Hoare repudiated the charge that because there were men and wo- 
men imprisoned lin India, the country was suflering under the iron heel oi 
Eussian tyranny and reminded the House in this connection that impri- 
soned persons, who w’ere no fewer than 26,000 men and women, 
were double that number when Mr. Lansbury was a member of the Government. 

Sir S. Hoare urged the House to consider the facts and figures calmly and n(K 
to assume that India was in a slate of revolution. He said that it was his considered 
view that there w'as not an overwhelming crisis in India at present, but that the 
situation on the whole was better than could be expected considering all the up- 
heavals going on in other parts of the world, i • iU 

Sir B. Hoare said he had enquired most carefully into the charges made in the 
course of the last debate about the abuse of emergency powers and the conduct ot 
the police and he had satisfied himself that the powers had been sensibly 
administered. 

He was also satisfied that unscrupulous propaganda was being carried on hi 
Britain, the Continent and India for the purpose of vilifying British rule and om- 
cials and he suggested that the people who might be influenced by such propaganda 
ought not to be too credulous and they would do well to reserve some sympathy 
for the wives and children of British officials murdered by ruthless terronsts. 

Sir S. Hoare assured the House that Government would not be defie^ed in the 
least from their course by this flood of unscrupulous propaganda. Sir S. Hoare con- 
cluded by affirming that they were going straight ahead witli the policy laid down 
in the White Paper — a policy laid on true foundations of order and progress. 

Mr. L«n»bury affirmed that the Labourites did .not believe that any material be- 
nefits w’hich the conqueror might confer on the conquered could take the place ot 
self-determination, and the right of the conquered to choose for themselves. Ihis 
W’as the vital difference between the Opposition and Government. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to inquire if the Indian opinion would be pericc'tly 
free to decide Indian policy at Ottawa and urged that whatever was approved there 
should be subject to a vote of the Indian Legislature, officials and norninated mem- 
bers not voting. Declaring that Sir B. Hoare’s policy was bound to tail Mr. 
Lansbury paid a tribute to the patience of the Indian people who had solidly, without 
arms and practically without violence, endured suffering, imprisonment and privation 

on behalf of their cause. i i * < j 

Wing-Commander Smith said that anarchy, corruption and chaos constituted 
the only alternative to strong Government and stressed the importance of the Frontier 
problem which no party was less capable of handling than the Congressites. 

Mr. Maxlon declared that India should rule herself. He added that he was 
concerned with the struggle for the poor, for social and economic liberation and asked 
if it was necessary in order to maintain the dignity of British Kaj to clap ladies in- 
to jail and whip boys of fifteen. , , . ..u 

Eeferring to the Meerut trial Mr. Maxton asked if it was in accordance with 
fairplay that proceedings should be going on for three years. 

Mr. Churchill commented on the courageous decision to arrest Mr. Gandni and 
other Congressmen and to enforce the Ordinance which, he declared, made a great 
difference in his attitude. He did not ask the Government to close the door on sane 
well-conceived constitutional advance, but said expectation must not be raised which 
could not be fulfilled. We should state what we are giving at a minimum in word* 
and allow it to become a maximum in effect. .u • • i. 

Mr. Churchill emphasised that the advance must be shaped from the viewpoint 
of India’s well-being and trusted that Britain was not going to dissociate hersell 
from the primary duty of sustaining the welfare of the masses of I^dia. , , 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate, emphasised that he had not the least 
desire to dictate the course of negotiations at Ottawa from the Indian viewpoint 
and pointed out that the authorities in India had a very free hand in selecting the 
delegation* He was very anxious that the Indian interests should be the uominant 
recommendations. 
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Sir S. Hoare then read out the Government of India’s statement to the Assembly 
in this connection. Replying to questions about the Emergency Powers Sir 8. Hoare 
said that the Ordinances would be kept in force as long as the emergency required. 
He could say no more than that. As to what the Government of India proposed to 
do upon the expiration of the Ordinances it was much too soon to come to aiw deci- 
sion on that matter. It must depend on what the Congress was going to do two 
months hence andfwhat their attitude’would then be to the Government. Whatever mea- 
sure might be necessary would be taken. “I have also been asked whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to take any steps, for example, by using an intermediary to secure 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi. In this matter of co-operation the record of the 
Government is quite clear.” 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India persisted with success 
in their efforts to secure Mr. Gandhi’s presence at the last winter’s Round Table 
Conference and as he himself would, J think, admit we co-operated with him in 
the fullest and frankest way, not only in the Conference but outside it. We did 
our utmost to maintain the relations so established but our endeavours were 
frustrated by the action of the Congress, particularly in the United Provinces and 
North West Frontier Province and finally by the renewal of the Civil Disobedience 
in January. 

‘‘There can clearly be no question of co-operation with anyone associated with 
Civil Disobedience. If Mr. Gandhi has a disposition to restore the relations that 
existed at the Round Table Conference he will find not the slightest difficulty in 
conveying the fact to the Government Avithout any intermediary and Government 
will earnestly consider the position thus created. 

“But I want to make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a 
bargain with the Congress as a condition of his co-operation.’' 

Replying to the question whether he had had any correspondence with Mr. 
Gandhi since he was in prison, Sir S. Hoare said there had been a correspondence 
between them, but it had nothing to do with any negotiations for Mr. Gandhi’s 
release. It was entirely connected with certain personal misunderstandings that 
were supposed to have arisen from the conversation between Mr. Gandhi and him- 
self before Mr. Gandhi left London. The only additional matter in the correspon- 
dence were certain observations of Mr. Gandhi on the present state of aflairs. 

8ir 8. Hoare said that, to remove any possible misunderstanding, there was no 
question of any kind of negotiations. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of the change of attitude, 8ir B. Hoare 
said his own attitude was unchanged since he first joined the Round Table Con- 
ference. Government’s policy also was unchanged. 

Sir S. Hoare asked Mr. Churchill not to make the mistake of thinking that 
there was any difference of opinion between himself and other members of Govern- 
ment, He said the only change which had occurred was the attitude of the Congress 
which he regretted. “We have not ended the chapter of co-operation. We are always 
ready to co-operate with anybody prepared to co-operate with us.” 

Sir 8. Hoare added that the delays in the Meerut Trial Avere due to the 
obstructive tactics of prisoners and their counsel. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 27th. June. 

House of Commens — 27th. June 1932 

Resuming the debate on the India Office vote Sir S. Hoare said that the proposed 
to lexplain the Government’s immediate programme to ask the House to help it, 
surmounting practically and sensibly the obstacles still in the vray of constitutional 
development, He indicated that his speech would fall under three heads, namely, the 
Ordinances, the communal question and Constitutional procedure. 

Speaking on the Ordinances Sir S. Hoare said generally the action taken had 
completely succeeded in keeping the Civil Disobedience in check and in some cases 
had exceeded expectations. 

Sir 8. Hoare maintained that the charges of excessive use of powers were justi- 
fied. They were admittedly drastic but were justified by the necessity of 
proving that Civil Disobedience could not succeed against the organised resources of 
the State. Hardly more than one in 10,000 of the population had been prosecuted in 
connection with Civil Disobedience and less than one m 20,000 under the Ordinances, 
while the powers had unquestionably prevented loss of life and property and greatly 
diminished the necessity of forcible action. 
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Re^jrettable incidents were remarkably few. The iise of Ordinances had been 
strictly confined to actual needs and had been on a diminishing scale. 

The position might be summed up by saying that the Government had the move- 
ment under control and the initiative was with them and not with the Congress 
but, though mischiefraakers had been effectively checked, they did not yet intend to 
abandon the subversive campaign. In such a situation the test of policy was whe- 
ther action was necessary in the interests of Law and Order and good Government 
and whether it was calculated to give protection from illegal and oppressive tyranny 
which the community was generally entitled to expect. 

Sir S. Hoare then announced that, judging by this test, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to retain the powers. 

Bir B. Hoare said: “We have come to the conclusion that there will be on 3rd 
July an emergency sufficiently grave to necessitate the exercise of special powers. 
Therefore it is intended to assume by Ordinance^the majority of the powers that will 
otherwise lapse. 

“A few of the present powers will not be renewed and no additional powers will 
be assumed.” 

Bir S. Hoare added that the Government of India desired to restrict the appli- 
cation of the powers to provinces where they were definitely required. Similarly in 
the provinces powers would be applied only in the districts where they were indis- 
pensable. 

Replying to possible criticisms of this decision that the powers were unnecessary 
in view" of the definite improvement in the situation and that sullen resentment was 
being created amongst many who were notjparticipating in the Civil Disobedience, Bir 
S. Hoare said that though the powers might not be used they must be retained in re- 
serve since the people with whom we were dealing would concentrate on every gap 
in our defence. He said that the application of powers would be carefully and sym- 
pathetically regulated bv the needs of the provinces and districts. 

Bir B. Hoare claimecl that sullen resentment existed among those whose efi'orts 
had been frustrated. He admitted that there were others wno regretted the drastic 
action taken, but many of them wished to see a drawn battle between Government 
and Congress movement. 

The Government would not be content with a drawn result. We were determined 
to take every action in our power to suppress this challenge to our authority. 

Sir B. Hoare referred to the great sections of the population, who stood behind 
us and said that the way to show our good faith was not to break with friends nor 
to take action one day and abandon it the next, but to go resolutely on with the 
programme to carry out the pledges we had made. 

Bir S. Hoare reminded the House that there could be no constitutional advance 
in the centre or the Provinces unless the communal question was decided. He said 
that the Government’s hope that the communities would settle the question ^for them- 
selves was disappointed and during the last six months the communal question on 
the whole had become more bitter and more complicated. 

Sir S. Hoare repeated the pledge that the Government would be prepared to make 
a decision and said that they intended to do so during summer. 

It would be impossible to give a specific date on account of the complexity of 
the questions involved and the necessity for the Premier’s presence in London so 
that he could give valuable undivided attention to it but the Government were so 
determined to go on with the constitutional programme that, despite all the maiii- 
fest difficulties and danger, they would give a decision in summer. 

Discussing procedure Sir S. Hoare emphasised the anxiety of the Government to 
avoid unnecessary delay and to retain to the end Indian co-operation, which meant 
so much in the last two years. Therefore they intended to attempt to proceed by 
one Bill. , . , ^ 

Sir S. Hoare hoped that this would be satisfactory to a great majority of Indians 
and would be to the convenience of the members of the House, who would there^ 
be asked to deal in the present Parliament ‘with one comprehensive measure. He 
added the Government had started conversations with representative Princes, which 
would be continued primarily in India with a view to seeing at the earliest date 
how far they could proceed with the All-India federal scheme. 

Sir S. Hoare then made the declaration issued by the Viceroy in India— (see 
Poste], 

Announcing the Government s plans to establish an All-India Federation, Sir S. 
Hoare said that the Government thought that a settlement of the outstanding que«- 
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tions would oaly be delayed by the formal Bessions of large bodies like Rouud Table 
Conference. They therefore proposed to give a decision on the communal question 
and, provided sufficient progress was made regarding other questions in India, 
they would proceed to create a Parliamentary Joint Select Committee to consider 
proposals for a revision of the constitution. 

The Committee would confer with representatives of Indian opinion and ensure its 
influence before an irrevocable decision was reached by Parliament. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, formally moving the reduction of £100 in the vote, said that 
the Opposition required adequate time to consider Government’s proposals. They 
would not, therefore, discuss them in detail, but they would have felt greater con- 
fidence in their ultimate success. There had been a hint in Sir S. Hoare's speech 
that he intended to use the time between now and the end of summer in trying 
to build a permanent bridge across the gulf between Government and the section of 
opinion represented by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Morgan Jonei said that the information at the disposal of the Labourites 
did not accord in every particular with the glowing aud comforting picture painted 
by Sir S. Hoarc. Ho said that the Ordinances were driving the Congress movement 
underground, while the policy of repression was tending to create a situation which 
was driving Moderate opiiiion into closer association with Congress. 

Mr. Morgan .Jones urged that if the Government wanted to propound proposals 
for a larger measure of self-Govcrnment they should make co-operatiou attainable 
by a policy of reconciliation with the Congress. 

Sir Reginald Craddock urged that if reforms were granted it should be made 
plain that they were a difficult and dangerous experiment, which would be rescinded 
if they failed. 

Col. Wedgwood thought that the time had come for the democrats to point out 
the danger of a federal solution which, with the representation of landlords and 
others including the Princes, would constitute a tremendous obstacle to democratic 
development. 

Sir Alfred Enox hoped that those, who, like himself, considered that the 
constitutional advance of India should be slow, would be represented on the Joint 
Committee. 

Mr, VVardlaw Milne congratulated Sir S. Hoare and expressed the opinion that 
the time for Conference was over and the time for action had come. 

Mr. Ernest Bennett while admitting the necessity of the ordinances criticised the 
system of compelling people to report vo the police daily. 

Major Milner welcomed the modification of the Ordinances expressing the opinion 
that they had been excessive and the powers had been used excessively. Major 
Milner hoped that Sir S. Hoarc would allow anyone willing to mediate to do so. 

Sir Adrian Baillic, supporting the Government’s policy, stressed the importance of 
the trade with India and urged, as a result of his recent visit to India, a change of 
attitude of British and European residents towards Indians. 

Miss Rathbonc dwelt on the importance of speed in carrying out the programme 
outlined by Sir S. Hoare and asked if Mr. Gandhi would be among those whose 
co-operation was sought. 

Mr. Sanderaau asked for assurances regarding the safeguards, about which 
Lancashire wanted to know more. 

Mr. Grenfell described Sir S. Hoare’s statement as the most satisfactory on the 
Indian question made in the House for some time. 

Mr. Lansbury said that Labourites took the view that Sir S. Hoare’s statement 
marked a departure from the method inaugurated by the Labour Government with 
Conservatives’ approval. They had started with the idea that Indiana would be 
consulted throughout but now Indians would be “closed down.’’ 

Mr. Lansbury made it clear that Labourites took their stand on the principle 
that the people of India were entitled not only to self-government but also 
to self-determination. They had the absolute right to remain in the British 
Commonwealth or leave it and that was the standpoint from which Labourites would 
judge legislative proposals when they were submitted to the House or the Joint Com- 
mitt^, Mr. Lansbury contended that if the Government was unable to maintain the 
position except by such powers as were described to-night we had no right to remain 
rulers of the country and thought that Sir S. Hoare, instead of saying that it was 
a fight to the end, should have adopted different methods. He appealed to Sir 8. 
Hoare to get in touch again with Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter and cries of dissent from 
many Government members). 

52 



4i0 THE VICEROY’S ANNOUNCEMENT t SIMLA 

Mr. Lansbury referred to the letter of the Archbishop of York and others (in 
which they expressed the hope that an opportunity may be taken for some gesture 
of goodwill from the side of the British Government) as showing that he was not 
alone in his view. He again appealed to Bir S. Hoare to go to India and negotiate 
again with Mr. Gandhi or try to find a solution, as a solution must be found. 

Mr. Churchill castigated the Lothian Report, which would cause immense unrest. 
Nevertheless he considerably agreed with the procedure marked out by Sir S. Hoare, 
which, in the main, seemed a return to the old Birkenhead proposals and brought 
the problem back to Parliament’s being responsible for the well-being, good Govern- 
ment and progress of India. 

Sir S. Hoare, replying, repudiated the suggestion that Government’s proposals 
meant the end of the Round Table Conference method. There was nothing further 
from the Government’s mind than to bring this chapter of Indian co-operation to 
an end. There was no ulterior motive and the Government did not desire to side- 
track the expression of Indian opinion. The proposals made were solely and 
expressly for the purpose of avoiding delay. Another meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference and the Federal Committee would have postponed the 
introduction of constitutioiial measures certainly for a year and possibly indefinitely. 
He hoped that Mr. Lansbury would see that the Government were not impeding but 
expediting a settlement. He also expressed the hope that Indian co-operation would 
greatly help in the last stage of the deliberations. 

Sir S. Hoare declared categorically that there was \io change of policy. 

We should proceed with the preparation of Government’s proposals directed to 
the objective of a single Bill. This w’ould be ample opportunity to judge whether 
the^ terms of reference were satisfactory. Government definitely intended that the 
main bodies of opinion of both Houses should be adcmiately represented. 

Sir S. Hoare declared, that there w’as no foundation for the fear that the new method 
might exclude representatives of Indian States from further consultation. The 
methods proposed were particularly desired by the Princes themselves. He would 
certainly see that the State representatives had an ample opportunity to express opi- 
nion at all the later stages of the deliberations. They preferred at present to start 
conversations immediately with the Viceroy and possibly later they might wish to 
send a delegation to London, In any case we should keep in closest touch with them 
in order to bring the Federation to a settlement at the earliest possible moment. 

Concluding, Sir S. Hoare referred to Mr. Lansbury’s appeal for reconciliation and 
afllrmed that the Government were ready to co-operate with anyone ready to co- 
operate with them, but they would, on no account, begin negotiating with people who 
still showed no signs of wishing to co-operate. 

As long as the motive forces behind the Congress are still arrayed against ordered 
Government, we cannot contemplate peace with them. Let them lay aside Civil 
Disobedience and make it clear that they are prepared to co-operate with us ou the 
lines of the white paper, we shall not be slow to co-operate with them. Until they 
definitely abandon the attempt to smash the machine of Government and set ithem- 
selves up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no question 
of negotiations of any kind.” 

The Opposition motion to reduce the estimates was defeated by 242 votes to 22. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement 

Joint Committee to Consult Indians 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement from Simla on the 
27th. June which was made by thtf Secretary of State ,for India in the House of 
Commons on the same day : — 

“Since the policy of His Majesty’s Government as announced to the Round Tabei 
Conference was endorsed by Parliament, the primary concern of His Majesty’s 
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Government has been so to lay their plans as to facilitate its transmission into legis- 
lative results with the utmost possible despatch. The first immediate steps required 
to supplement the discussions of the Conference were enquiries of the three Commi- 
ttees which have lately returned from India. The reports of two of these Committees 
are now in the bands of His Majesty’s Government and as they hope shortly to 
receive that of the third, they are in a position to indicate the methods by which 
they intend to make further progress. 

‘Tn the first place, His Majesty’s Government have definitely decided to endeavour 
to give effect to their policy by means of a single Bill which will provide alike for 
autonomous constitutions in the Provinces and States. They intend that this mea- 
sure shall contain provisions for enabling Provincial Constitutions to be introduced 
without necessarily awaiting the completion of all the steps required for the actual 
inauguration of the Federation. Since it is an essential feature of His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy that Federation, which it will be the object of the Bill to con- 
struct, shall be a h’ederation of All-India, it follows that the units concerned must 
be prepared actually to federate and that proposals to be laid before Parliament to 
this end must be complete in all essentials. In particular, there must be reasonable 
assupnee forthcoming at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other 
provisions for cementing of the structure will enable the Provinces, States, the 
Federal Government ana Parliament alike adequately and harmoniously to fulfil 
their several functions and that interests which require to be safeguarded shall be 
assured of practical and efficient protection. But it is their intention so far as it 
lies within their power to spare no efforts to secure the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions and to this end they will continue to prosecute their endeavours to find means 
as speedily as possible for surmounting obstacles which a study of concrete details 
necessarily discloses. 

“His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the procedure by which they 
can, on the one hand, most expeditiously and efficiently overcome these obstacles and 
on the other hand retain the advantage of consultation and co-operation with Indian 
opinion which the Round Tabic Conference Tvas designed to secure. After carefully 
considering the present position, they are convinced that matters have now reached 
a stage, at which the settlement of urgent and important questions that still remain 
to be decided will only be delayed by the formal sessions of large bodies such as 
the Round Tabic Conference or Committees such as the Federal Structure Commit- 
tee. They have come to the conclusion that the expeditious treatment of outstanding 
questions will best be secured by following a programme which, though it involves 
some variation in method, will secure to the fulh the collaboration which has been 
the underlying principle of the work accomplished hitherto. 

“In the first place they will take the next immediate step towards the removal of 
obstacle and will announce the decision which they have undertaken to give on those 
aspects of communal problem which now retard progress. They are now engaged 
in the settlement of actual terms of the decision and unless unforeseen difficulties 
intervene they hope they will be able to announce it sometime during the present 
summer. 

“Secondly, on the assumption that communal decision removes obstacles which 
have been impeding progress they trust that as soon as their decisions have been 
announced, the Consultative Committee will reassemble and will proceed continuously 
with its programme of work bringing its collective advice to bear on numerous and 
important questions entrusted to it, many of which were not examined by the Con- 
ference or its committees in London. Subject to discussion in the Consultative 
Committee of matters which affect both British India and Indian States, His 
Majesty’s Government are considering the means by which solutions may be facilita- 
ted and expedited of those difficulties which confront them in connection with 
matters affecting the States alone. His Majesty’s Government greatly hope that such 
progress may result from the Consultative Committee discussions. There may be found 
remaining over from its final session only a few specific problems—for example, 
financial safeguards of such nature that they might appropriately be the subject 
of informal discussions in London with a few individuals whose personal experiences 
qualify them to speak with authority upon them. If this hope is fulfilled, their 
intention would be after such informal discussions to pass straight to Parliamentary 
stage on the following lines : 

J‘Hi8 Majesty’s Government consider that the final stage of consultation with 
Indian opinion can usefully take place only on definite proposals, They, therebre, 
propose to invite both Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to 
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consider their definite proposals for revision of the constitution and to give the 
Committees powers to confer with representatives of Indian opinion and it is their 
intention in the belief that this .course will commend itself to Indian opinion to 
invite Parliament to set up the Joint Select Committee before introduction of a 
Bill, It has been the intention of successive Governments that a Select Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. His Majesty’s Government nope 
that by their present decision to recommend that this important task shall be 
performed before any bill is introduced, they facilitate Indian co- operation and 
ensure its effective influence in what is probably the fmost important stage in the 
shaping of constitutional reforms and at a time before irrevocable decisions have 
been reached by Parliament. 

“The programme I have indicated is based on the hope that enquiry by the 
Joint Select Committee may follow as the next formal stage after the conclusion 
of the Consultative Committee’s business. But it may be that the course of 
discussions in the Consultative Committee may prove that matters will not be ripe 
for formulating definite proposals for the consideration of a Joint Select Committee 
without further consultation of a more formal character. In that event, at the 
cost of delaying their programme, His Majesty's Government will make arrange- 
ments accordingly, but they would regard it as essential unless the objects they 
have in view are to be frustrated, that the size and the personnel of the body to 
be summoned for such further discussions in London should be strictly determined 
with reference to the number and character of the subjects found to require 
further discussion. By a procedure formed on these lines, His MHjesty’s Govern- 
ment hope to ensure both rapid progress towards the objective in view and 
continuance of co-operation between British and .Indian representatives on the one 
hand and between the three British parties on the other upon which so much of 
the Buce'ess of the constitutional changes must inevitably depend.” 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Broadcast Speech 

^‘Though Dogt Bark Caravan Paiset on” 

The following is the text of the Broadcast Speech on India, delivered by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 28th. January 

‘Tt is now some weeks since the Round Table Conference ended and the time has 
come to take stock of the present position in India. I think that I can summarise 
it in a single sentence. 

“We have been proceeding full speed ahead with the work of the Conference, that 
is to say, we have sent out to India three Committees that, within a few days from 
now, will be discussing on the spot certain important questions that we left unsettled 
in the autumn. We have at the same time been compelled to take drastic action 
against a section of the population that is determined to torpedo the work of the 
Conference and to smash tne Government machine. 

“The present Viceroy Lord Willingdon and the former Viceroy Lord Irwin, have 
during the last two days commented upon this double duty that faced the Gover- 
ment. We have all been delighted to note that there is no difference of opinion 
between them. Each says that it was essential for the Government to push on the 
work of the Conference, each equally maintains that it was no less vital for the 
Government to safeguard the forces of law and order. 

“Lord Irwin rightly commands the respect of all high-minded men and women 
oyer the world. As Secretary of State for India I am indeed glad to find that 
his cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind has reached the same conclusions as 
Lord Willingdon and myself. We are all three agreed that the action that we 
have taken was as necessary for the furtherance of constitutional progress as it 
was for the prevention of anarchy. 
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'‘A» to the day to day happen in in India you have had full opportunity for 
forming your own judgment. There has been no censorship whatever of responsible 
foreign correspondents. The British press has been free to publish what it likes 
and no attempts have been made to take the news or to hide unpleasant facts. 

‘‘You have read about the Red Shirts movement on the North-West Frontier, the 
no-rent canipaign in the United Provinces, picketing in Bombay and terrorism in 
Bengal and 1 believe that you will agree with me when I claim that the severe 
measures that we were forced to impose in face of these threats to the civilised 
world are with common sense, with moderation and with impartiality. 

“Every effort is being made to interfere as little as possible with the normal life of 
peaceful citizens. The law is being impartially administered. Europeans as well as 
Indimis are subjected to the restrictions, 

“The information that I am receiving from India goes to show that the large body 
of law abiding neopic, Indians and Europeans alike, regard them much as we regard- 
ed restrictions during the war. They realise that they are necessary in their own 
interests, and so far from complaining of them they are in many instances relying 
upon them with undisguised relief. 

“The fact is that the great majority of men and w^omcn in India arc heartily tired 
of political upheavals. They do not want revolution, they do not even want political 
agitation. They want to pet on with their own jobs in their own Avay and with as 
little interference as possible. 

“These people arc genuinely relieved that the Government is suppressing the agita- 
tion that has so much disturbed ordinary life during the last few years. 

“Day by day I receive reports, not only from the Central Government at Delhi 
but from the Provincial Governments as well. The last batch that I have received 
confirms the earlier reports. The extremists’ movement is much less active than 
might have been expected, there is a general absence of trouble in the rural areas 
except in the North-West Frontier Province, and even in this Province the Red Shirts 
movement seems to be thoroughly shaken. 

“In Bombay and Ahmedabad, the two centres of picketing, the support behind 
Congress seems to be faltering. In the United Provinces, the centre oi the no-rent 
campaign, Uhe situation is settling down, rents and revenue are steadily coming in, 
and country life is resuming its normal course. This is the present state of affairs 
almost in the actual words of the reports that I am receiving. Though the situation 
is up to the present satisfactory, it is no cause for w^ondcr that some people 
criticise our action. 

“None of us like reprcssiyc a(^t.ion, and wc British who above all other peoples 
have respected the liberty of the subject, look suspiciously at any act or policy that 
may appear to go beyond our instinctive connection of freedom and fair play. 

“In the present instance, what criticism there has been, seems to bo concentrated 
upon two points. It is said, in the first place, that we have been guilty of a breach 
of faith that having persuaded Mr. Gandhi to come to the Round Table Conference 
we arrested him directly he got back to India, and that we have in this w^ay broken 
up the road of co-operation, 

“It is said, in the second place, that wc have destroyed the foundations of good- 
will laid with great care by Lord Irwin, and that we have by a sudden reversal of 
policy set back the clock of Indian progress by many years. I maintain that there 
18 no justification for cither of these criticisms. 

“There has been no breach of faith on the part of the British Government. I am 
certain that Mr. Gandhi would make no such charge. Mr. Gandhi and I often met 
during the autumn, and we each told the other our position in the frankest and 
most unreserved manner. I told Mr. Gandhi exactly what I thought could or 
could not be done in the way of constitutional progress, and I said that it was for 
him to decide whether or not he and his friends could co-operate with us on the 
lines that were laid down in the debate in both Houses of Parliament. He said 
that he fully understood the position and that he would have to think carefully 
over his own attitude towards it. 

“There are stories that I gave him further undertakings, and I promised to write 
to him a letter w^hich I never wrote. These rumours are without foundation. I 
mve him no such undertaking. After he had left England he wrote to me about 
the work of one of our Indian Committees, the Consultative Committee and asked 
me to send him a reply. I willingly acceeded to his request and my letter should 
have reached him on his return home. 
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THE GANDHI-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE [7 dec. 31— 

“The Britieh Government showed itself ready to co-operate to the full on certain 
nnes. tne lines set out in the Government White Paper and in the Parliamentary 
debate. If co-operation has broken down with a sin^^le section of Indians the fault is 
not due to any breach of faith but to the fact that irreconcilable extremists have 
ROt.^ hold of the Conpjress machine. 

“So also, in the matter of Government policy. Lord Irwin’s speech yesterday 
has completely disposed of this charge. He has told us that if he had still been 
Viceroy, he does not suppose that he would have acted very ditl’erently from Lord 
Wilhngdon. If any further evidence is needed to rebut this charge, it can be found in 
the met that within a few weeks of the Round Table Conference a number of distin- 
guished British public men will be discussing a number of important constitutional 
questions and continuing the work of the Round Table Conference on exactly the 
lines that the Indians on the Conference desired and that they will have as the 
c*ol leagues some of the most representative Indian public men. 

“It is true that the so-callea Pact with Congress has come to an end. This is not 
our fault. Wo went to the furthest possible limits, some would say that we went 
beyond these limits, in trying to keep the pace with Congress and to make co- 
operation possible. The smashing of the Pact is due to Congress and to Congress 
alone. p>om the very start many of the Congress leaders use the pact not as an 
0 |)portunity for peace but as a screen behind which they could prepare a renewal 

“Whilst Mr. Gandhi was in England these men had already started the war. From 
the north to the south they had already begun a relentless attack upon the very 
foundations of the law and order. No self-respecting Govern men(,K»“eould have failed 
to accept this challenge to its authority, least of all when it was made by a single 
section of the Indian population. Congress has too long arrogated to itself the claim 
to represent all^ India. 

“The Aga Khan, speaking for the great Moslem community, and Dr, Ambedkar, 
the champion of the untouchables, smashed this claim to pieces when Mr. Gandhi 
made it at the Round Table Conference. It was symptomatic that a riot greeted Mr. 
Gandhi’s return, not a riot against the British Raj, but a demonstration of the 
untouchables against an arrogant Congress. If there is one lesson, that has been 
more clear than any other during the last six months, it is that scores of millions 
of Indians repudiated altogether the claim of Congress to represent them. That 
being so, it is more than even necessary, for the Government to go on its way 
undeterred by any sectional agitation. 

“We are ready to co-operate with all or any who will work with us upon the 
lines that have been laid down. Upon these linos we shall go straight forward and 
we shall not be deviated from our course by evil forebodings or by mischievous 
hearts. Our policy is simple, straight-forward and sympathetic. It is a policy of pro- 
gress, combined with firmness. Patiently, consistently, unremittingly we shall proceed 
to carry it out. 

“These years of trial have made us know our friends. We shall stand by them, 
whether they be the Indians \vho are determined to keep India an integral part of 
the British £:mpire or whether they be that splendid band of British officials who 
are facing the dastardly attacks of the terrorists and the overwhelming responsibility 
of difficult duties. ^ j 

“As for the threats I will answer them in the words of the Eastern proverb “though 
the dogs bark, the caravan passes on.** 


THE GANDHI-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE 

Following Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference in his London Broadcast Speech to the 
Air Mail correspondence between him and Gandhiji referred to above. Pandit 
Malaviya released the full text of the correspondence, and in doing so stated : “It is 
necessary in public interests that the whole truth about the matter should be known.” 
Pandit Malaviya added that Gandhiji decided.not to further co-operate if the Premier’s 
declaration and Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in Parliament constituted the last words 
on Safeguards and Reservations. 

Gandhiji’s letter to Sir S. Hoare 

Following Gandhiji’s interview with the Secretary of State before he left, Gandhiji 
wrote from Villenenue on the 7th. December 1931 as follows : 
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Dear Sir - Samuel, —-T am reducing in writing the gist of our last conversation. 
You were good enough to say that neither the Prime Minister’s declaration nor 
your speech in the House of Commons were the last word on Safeguards or Reser- 
vations, and that it would be open to any member of the proposed Working Com- 
mittee to su^jgost amendments or the removal of any of them as also to press 
forward the important investigation of the financial transaction to be taken over by 
the National Government. You also said that whatever you would be sending to the 
Working Committee for consideration would not be merely formal, but that the 
Working Committee’s recommendations would receive the greatest consideration from 
His Majesty’s Government. If this is the correct impression, 1 would like you, if 
you don’t mind, to comfirni it by Air Mail. My address in India would be 
Ahraedabad. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Bd.) M. K. Gandhi 

Sir Samuel Ho are’ r Reply 

Sir Samuel Hoarc’s reply, dated the IGth December 1931, was as follows : — 

^ Dear Mr. Gandhi,— ! arn replying to your letter of the 7th December from 
Villeneuve. ^ First of all, as to your last point, the procedure of conference and con- 
stitution is in the forefront of our policy. The Prime Minister and I and Ijord 
Hailsham made it sufficiently ‘Iclear, I think, in our speeches. The Working 
Committee is an essential feature of this procedure in the next stage. Its proceed- 
ings, therefore, far from being purely formal, will necessarily receive from His 
Maiesty’s Government the fullest consideration. Within the usual limits of order, it 
will be open to any member of the Committee to raise any question which he 
thinks is relevant to and is likely to further the plans the Conference has in view, 

As regards Reservations and Safeguards, the Prime Minister and T have stated 
the substance of what, after the most serious consideration, we regard as necessary. 
We have also given an indication of what we should consider the appropriate means 
of securing these requirements. Bluch will, of course, depend upon the precise 
terms in which they are translated in the statutory provisions. If the Working 
Committee can make suggestions which will satisfy the Government and which we 
can commend to both the Houses of Parliament, as effectively providing for what 
is reciuired, and is at the same time more acceptable to Indian opinion, we would of 
course hope to find no difficulty in carrying into effect the Committee’s view. I 
think that this confirms your impression of our conversation, but 1 have preferred 
to put it in my own words, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Samuel Hoare. 

Pandit Mala viva’s Comments 
Commenting on the correspondence Pandit Malaviya said : — 

“The correspondence makes clear (1) that Gandhiji did desire to co-operate in the 
future work of the Conference and therefore sought to clear what he felt might 
stand in the way of his doing so, and (2) that Sir Samuel Hoare did assure 
Gandhiji that the obstacle which he apprehended in the way of that co-operation did 
not exist. It were unbelievable, if it were not true, that the Secretary of State who 
had written the letter quoted above, should have permitted the Viceroy to refuse au 
interview to Gandhiji which he sought to smoothen the path of co-operation and 
furthermore that he should have sanctioned the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhiji 
two days after the receipt of such a letter. Little does Sir Samuel Hoare realise 
what damage he has done to the reputation of British statesmen by the course he 
has adopted in this sorry affair. 

“Sir Samuel claimed that the severe measures the Government had imposed had 
been carried out with commonseuse, moderation and impartiality. Taking only one 
province, by way of example, the report of the terrible and cruel oppression practis^ 
m the Frontier Province, which has been published after a personal inquiry on the 
spot by Father Elwyn, a distinguished Oxford Don, shows now utterly oppos^ to 
truth the statement of the Secretary of State for India is.” 



Hoare’s Address to English Pressmen 

A'Jdressing a group of English pressmen at the India Office on the 14th January 1932 
Bir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, said that two or three happenings in the 
last few days seemed to him to illustrate in very conspicuous manner one or other of 
the feature of our relations with the Indian Empire. First of all they had come to 
the. end of the^ Burma Conference. It was a very interesting and a very useful 
Conference. There they had the representatives of the Burma population and of the 
various uiinority communities in Burma, and at the end of it they were able, as a 
Government, to make a statement which, in their view, would give Burma an op- 
portunity for full development upon their own linos and give them a better chance 
for that development than they would have if they remained part of the Indian 
Empire. The Burmans had that day gone back to Burma and it was for them to 
say whether they preferred a constitution such as was outlined two days ago or 
whether they i)rcfciTcd to remain a part of India for administrative purposes. Ho 
would be very much surprised if, when they considered in detail the offer made to 
them, they did not welcome it and did not realise the fact that they would obtain 
a far wider field for development upon their own lines than they would have if they 
remained a part of the Indian administration. 

The B(‘cond event was the opening of the Lloyd Barrage on the previous day — 
one of the greatest works of irrigation that had ever been undertaken and completed 
in the history of the world. 

Lastly, there was the departure that afternoon of the British personnel of the 
Committee to work in India. The send-off seemed to him to be a good augury for 
the work ot the Coumittecs. Several of the members were young and it was a good 
thing to get new minds at work upon what, after all, wore new problems. It was 
those young men upon whom the main responsibility would fall in the future for 
carrying into completion the work that they were now beginning. Again, upon the 
whole, the members of the Committees, with certain distinguished exceptions, had no 
long previous expert knowledge of Indian questions. The Government had been 
anxious to have new minds brought to bear upon the Indian problem, with the 
hope that from those new minds new ideas would emerge, It was a matter of great 
satisfaction that the distinguished Indians who had been invited to servo upon 
the Committees had practically without exception accepted the invitation. They 
had hoped to have upon the Committees direct represcnlatives of Congress, but in the 
nature of things the places reserved for them must now remain empty. 

It might be thought iucongruous, Bir Bamuel Hoare continued, that, at the very 
moment when they were embarking upon a new chapter of co-operation between 
this country and India, they should be enforing severe and rigid administrative 
measures in India. But so far from that action being incongruous it was inevitable. 
Without law and order there could be no constitutional advance. Nor could they 
remain simply enforcing law and order without thinking at all of the future. It 
was therefore essential that the two sides of the programme should advance simul- 
taneously. On the one hand, the maintenance of the prestige of the Government and 
the enforcement of law and order and the avoidance for any thing in the nature of 
anarchy and disorder ; on the other hand the constitutional advance on the lines of 
All-India Federation. 

He need not say that so tar as he was concerned he was sorry that action of 
that kind was inevitable. He also spoke at the end of the Conference that they 
were going to get away from what he had always regarded as completely out-of-date 
methods of non-co-operation and war and that they were embarking upon a new 
chapter of goodwill and co-operation. He had hoped that Mr. Gandhi when he 
returned to India would have exercised a moderating influence and would have made 
it po^ible to.embark at once upon this new chapter without the necessity of any 
drastic meapres. Mr. Gandhi and he had many talks during Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit to London. At the end of those interviews he had hoped 
that when Mr. Gandhi got back to India he would have been able to 
exercise a moderating influence upon the Congress machine. Unfortunately, so far 
as he could judge, the extremists had got hold of Mr. Gandhi’s machine and had 
forced it so far that whether he wished it or not it was impossible to stop it. In 
the North-West Frontier Province, for instance, just before Mr. Gandhi returned, 
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Abdul Gaffar Khan, the leader of the Red Shirt movement, a movement in close 
contact and alliance with Con^rrcBft, had thrown down such a challenge to the Gov- 
ernment of India that if the Government had not taken it up it might just as well 
have abdicated. 

Referring to the “no-rent" campaign in the United Provinces, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said that the Government had done everything posHible to meet legitimate griev- 
ances. The able and sympathetic Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, had set up an 
impartial inquiry into agricultural grievauces and as a result of his action ana the 
report of this committee great remissions were made both in the land revenue and 
in the rents tbnt_the eulnvators ^Yel■e paying. The rents, to give one instance, were 
actually reduced to the figure at. which they wi're 30 years ago. Yet in spite of 
the fact that there was much evidence that the people, if left to themselves, did 
not wish to embark upon a revolutionary movement against the Government. Con- 
gress went on wiih its extreme agitation, with the result that there again they had 
had to act if Government w’as not going to abdicate. Lastly, in Bengal the terrorist 
movement had reached such a point that lives were everywhere in danger, trade and 
commerce and industry were becoming impossible, threats were being made against 
the machine of Governments winch, if they had been carried out, would have des- 
troyed it. 

Placed with that situation the Goveninn'nt took the only action that any self- 
respecting Government could take, and took it drastically and all at once. He suggest- 
ed that it was much wiser, nuieli sjih r, and indt'cd much more Jinmane not to act 
in small stages, but rather to lake (ho situation in hand as a whole. Pie was in- 
clined to think that they would sei* that by taking action over a wide front and 
with a firm hand the time that those emergency operations would have to remain in 
existence would be shorter than it would have been if they had acted in a series of 
long drawn-out stages. 

oir Samuel wont on to say that in the PVonticr Province, upon the whole, law 
and order were being maintained remarkably well. Members of the Red Shirt 
movement had come in and had given up their red shirts and had stated that they 
thought they had made a great mistake in joining the movement. In the United 
Provinces rents were coming in better than they bad come in for many months, 
and a Bignifioant fact was that the local fairs that ‘played a very prominent part in 
rural life were being much better attended than for a long time. In Bengal there 
seemed also to be reviving a greater confidence in trade and commerce and 
industry, 

In conclusion, Sir Samuel Hoare said that on the one hand, they had the beginning 
of a new’ chapter in the constitutional side of the picture with the departure of the 
Gommittees that morning. On the other hand, measures w’cre undertaken to ensure law 
and order, to prevent anything in the nainre of anarchy or a break-up of thel Gov- 
ernment machine. He hoped that their IndianTriends would see these two phases of 
our policy in their right perspective— -ihat the one was complementary of the 
other. He hoped they would realize that they had within their reach a Constitution 
that a few years ago they would have regarded as unattainable for a long number 
of years. They would see that Government >vas determined to govern, and he 
hoped that they would like them the better for that fact. In the liiast, in particular, 
(lOverumentH had been respected, not for weakness or abdication, but for their will 
and their power to govern. PJc had not meant that having imposed these emergency 
measures, they wished to keep them in operation for a day or an hour longer than 
they were needed. As long an an attempt was being made to break up the machino 
of Government, the ordinances would remain in operation. But let these threats 
and these attacks be removed and sympathy and co-operation take their places, and 
the British Government would not be slow’ to respond to the new spirit. 

They were glad in the autumn to have had what they believed to be a fully re- 
presentative Conference, and here he wished to pay a tribute to Lord Irwin for 
having devoted so much of his ability to make that Conference representative. If 
now there might be any empty chairs, he hoped that at some time those chairs 
would once again be filled and that all of them, to whatever sections of opinion they 
belonged, either in Great Britain or in India, might co-operate iu the great and 
difficult task before them. 



INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

The terms of the Agreement arrived at between the South African Union 
Government and the Government of India as the result of the Cape Town Con- 
ference, were read out by Sir Fazli-Hussain in the Council of State and by Mr. 
G. B. Bajpai in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th. April 1932. The following is 
the text of the statement : 

“In accordance with paragraph 7 of (he Cape Town Agreement of 1027, the 
delegates of the Government of the Union of South Africa and of the Government 
of India met at Cape Town from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange views as to any moditu ations that 
experience might suggest. The delegates had a full and frank discussion in tlic 
conference, which was throughout marked bv a spirit of cordiality and mutual good- 
will. 

2. Both the Governments consider that the Cape Town Agreement has been a 
powerful influence in fostering friendly relations between them, and that they should 
continue to co-operate in the common object of harmonising their nspective inter- 
ests in regard to Indians resident in the Union. 

3. It was recognised that the possibilities of the Union scheme of assisted emi- 
gration to India are now practically exhausted owing to the economic and climatic 
conditions of India as well as owing to the fact that 80 per cent of the Indian 
population of the Union are now South African born. As a consequence, the possi- 
bilities of land settlement outside India, as already contemplated in paragraph 3 of 
the Agreement, have been further considered. The Government of India will co- 
operate with the Government of the Union in exploring Uic possibilities of a 
Colonisation Scheme for settling Indians both from India and from South Africa 
in other countries. In this investigation, which should take place during the course 
of the present year, a representative of the Indian community in South Africa will, 
if th^ so desire, be associated. As soon as investigation has been completed, the 
two Governments will consider result of the inquiry. 

4 . No other modification of the Agreement is, for the present, considered 

necessary. 

5. Before passing on to the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill, the 

Hon. members would perhaps like me to comment on the more important points in 

the settlement which I have just announced. 

(1) The recognition by the two Governments of the need of continued co- 

operation in the common object of harmonising their respective interests, in regard 
to Indians resident in the Union, justifies the nope that friendly relations between 
South Africa and India, which are of such vital importance to the Indian communi- 
ty in the Uuion, will continue. 

(2) It had become increasingly evident, for sometime before the Conference met 
at Cape Town that Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in India, had become 
unfavourable to the scheme of assisted emigration to India. This was clue to no 
shortcoming on the part of either Government, but primarily to climatic and 
economic causes, and to the fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of South 
Africa were born in the Union. The rcco^ition by the Union Government, that the 
possibilities of this scheme are now practically exhausted, should be received with 
considerable relief by Indian opinion on both sides of the Ocean. 

Lakd settlement scheme 

(3) The proposal that the possibilities of land settlement outside India should 
be examined, merely carries out an integral part of the 1927 Agreement. It may be 
welcomed on two grounds : 

(a) If it results in a satisfactory scheme of land settlement, it may provide an 
outlet, especially to the younger generation of Indians in South Africa, in a country 
where ^ey may have greater opportunities both for economic development and for 
political self-expression. 
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(b) The associatioa of a representative of the South African Congress in the 
investigation, will not only be a valuable safeguard for the inquiry, but constitutes 
an experiment in collaboration between the Govern noent and the Indian 
community in South Africa which, it is hoped, will be extended to other fields* 

(4) The Agreement stands unmodified except as regards the scheme of assisted 
emigration to India and the proposed exploration of the possibilities of land settle- 
ment elsewhere. This means, to mention only tw'o points out of the last Agreement, 
that the Government of the Union continue to adhere to the policy of uplifting 
the permanent section of their Indian population, and that the Government of India 
will continue to maintain in South Africa an Agent whose presence has admittedly 
proved most helpful, alike to the Indian community in bouth Africa and to the 
promotion of friendship between the two countries. 

TjRANBVAAL ASIATIC TENUllE BILL 

G. I shall now endeavour to deal with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) 
Bill. The Conference decided that it should bo considered by a Sub-Committee 
consisting of two representatives of each delegation. After the discussion in the 
Sub-Committee, Dr. Malau, who was one of the Union representatives, agreed to 
place informally before the members of the Select Committee which had prepared 
the Bill the siiggestions of the delegates from India. The results of this consulta- 
tion may be summarised as follows ; — 

(1) Clause 5 of the Bill which embodied the principle of segregation by providing 
for occupation or ownership of land by Asiatics, has been deleted. Instead, the 
Gold Law is to be amended to empower the Minister of the Interior, after consul- 
taiion with the Minister of Mines, to withdraw any land from the operation of 
Sections 130 and 131 in so for as they prohibit residence upon or occuption of any 
land by coloured persons. This power will be exercised, after inquiry into indivi- 
dual cases, by an impartial commission presided over by a judge to validate the 
present ilhgid occupations and to permit exceptions to be made in future from occu- 
pational restrictions of the Gold Law. It is hoped that liberal use will be made of 
this new provision of the law, so as to prevent Biibstantial dislocation of Indian 
business, which the strict application of the existing restrictions would involve and 
to provide Indians in future with reasonable facilities to trade in tho mining areas 
without segregation. 

(2) The Bill has also been amended so as to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to the 1st March 1930, which are not protected by Section 2 
of Act 37 of 1919. This will have the effect of saving many Indian properties 
which, though not acquired in contravention of tho letter of Act of 1919, were 
acquired contrary to its spirit. 

(3) Local bodies whom Clause 10 of the Bill requires to refuse certificates of 
fitness to an Asialic to trade, on the ground that the applicant may not lawfully 
carry on business on the premises for which licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by a competent Government officer, to the effect, that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive provisions of Sections 130 and 131 of the 
Gold Law, as sufficient proof that a coloured person may lawfully trade on such 
land. As it is proposed to maintain hereafter a register of all lands in the pro- 
claimed areas where Asiatic occupation is permitted, such a provision should prove a 
valuable safeguard to the Indian community. 

7. As against these important concessions, it has to be recognised, that the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Delegation, that areas like springs and other proclaimed land, 
to which tho restrictions of Clauses 130 and 131 do not at present apply, should 
not be made subject to them, and that leases for ten years or more should not be 
treated as fixed property, have not been accepted. On the balance however the 
amendments which, subject to ratification by the Union Parliament, have been made 
in the Bill, represent a substantial advance on the original Bill. 

8. I must apologise to the House for the length of the statement. 1 have 
endeavoured to make it as brief as is compatible with clarity. The Government 
had hoped that it would be possible to make an announcement earlier, but this was 
found impossible as the results of the Conference have to be published in both the 
countries simultaneously and the Union Parliament reassembles only to-day a^r 
the Easter recess. The Government trust, however, that keeping in view the diffi- 
culties inherent in the problem and after a consideration of the statement which 
has been made to-day the Hon’ble Members will feci satisfied with the results 
achieved. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Andrews’ Views 


[ NEW DELIir 


X connection with the Cape Town Af^reoment. Mr. C. F. Andrews issued the 
toilowinfr statement from New Delhi, dated the 5th, April 1932 

t^cw A^r^njPiit between the two Governments is on the whole satisfactory. 
SI** ^^f*’^rHuRsain and the members of the deputation are to be heartily congratulat- 
w on tneir achievement. Ikit it must not be thought, for a moment, that the con* 
which Indians live in South Africa are free from injustice and bumilia* 
a^compli^ed removed and such a change can only be slowly 

In political matters, the colour bar remains absolutely rigid. Outside the Cape 
rrovmce, Indians have no franchise, nor is there any hope in the near future that 
iran.-nise will be extended to them. Therefore, evervthing depends on the Agent 
Kom Indm. It is a great point in the Agreement that/ the Ageney is to be continued. 
Un choice of a new Agent the future of South Afiienn Indians will gieatly 
relatione lo-day undoubtedly ‘3he most powerful infUience in fostering friendly 

Perhaos, the chief gaio in the new Agreement has been the frank aeknowledg- 
uient by both the Governments that rcpatriatifui has proved a failure. This really 
means Its dpath-bIow^ Here, the unanimous voice of India has prcvaileil. That other 
countries are to be explored with a view to eolonisaiion need not arouse fear or 
alarm, I he country specially contemplated is Brazil, and its exploration was fully 
approved by the South African Indian Congress* An onilet is badly needed for the 
rising educated generation, which is cramped by the “White Labour policy.*’ As 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indians in Natal from migrating freely to the 
Other provinc^ of South Africa, the congestion of population round Durban will 
continue. If Brazil is able to afford an outlet, it should certainly be explored. The 
Japanese Government have already undertaken land settlf mcnt* there on a large 
scale with hij^hly successful results. Even though the present monumt may be un* 
propitious owing to the world economic depression, yet the future is with Brazil, 
it has a favourable climate, a good rainfall and a very fertile soil and no colour 
prejudice whatever. 

With regard to the Land Tenure Bill, it appears to me that the complete with* 

* Glause V has now definitely prevented segregation. This is the thing we 

aim^ at all along. Phirthermore, we have obtained other substantial gains, such as 
protection of property right up to May 1932. and the prevention of trade licences 
tailing into the hands of municipalities. This 'was the immediate danger and it has 
now been forestalled. At the same time, it is a loss that when niiuing areas are re- 
pass back into ordinary lands, the old evil of racial disabilities 
should continue. While this will not severely hurt Indian traders who usually seek 
mining areas for trade, yet it is an extension of colour bar which should call for a 
strong 4>rote8t from the Indian Government. It is also very regrettable that nothing 
has been done in the Agreement to restore to their full value, the Transvaal regis- 
tration certificates. 

Beyond these immediate gains and losses, there has come about in South Africa. 

1'“® status of the Agent, a relaxation in tocial matters from some 
or the worst forms of colour prejudice against Indians at (;ape Town. During the 
confer<mee it was quite noticeable that friendly relations between Indians and Euro- 
peans had advanced. If the new Agent can carry this still father forward, he will 
one of the most important works ^vhich yet needs to be done in 

South Africa. 

The Citizenship Association’s Representation 

‘he Imperial Indian CitizensLip Association, IJotnbay, 
fellowiriK eiOTmunicaUon to the Secretary, Government, of Indii, Depnrt- 
and Lands, on the (tape Town ARrccment 

the Department. Mr G. 8. Bsjpai, announced on 

it nAth! r ^ 1® heads of the apreement arrived 

tL co"jferenee in Cape Town between the delegation sent by 

ieit^vee o?1he Fazl-i-Hussain and the repre- 

aentatiyes of the South African Union Government. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and his 
colleagues, with Sir Kurma Keddi, the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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Asf(wfaffnn'nn**thA'”?* raoelinp; of the Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
spare time fnr fiiM their arrival in Bombay, but unfortunately they could not 

XntaS- of hfvinA „Tl?“? The Council, hoivcver, later has had the 

was reachcfl frnm ^“ J, of the circumstances in which the agreement 

membws ’ ' ‘Iclcgatcs, who is also one of its 

South*'' *an?)\ if to two mail! imestions namely, the future of Indiana in 
eil conifn™ posi ion in the Iransvaal province. In this letter the Coun. 

pursuance of H I ^ '' conference was hold in 

fhe wOTkineU^ fl. . . , “'"'■‘'"fed at the time of the 1927 confecence to review 

for in the ® called 

,7i!i 97 !r "• “le.c^Pcr'ence gamed m the prceeding five years. The agreement 

manent’ nan of“ih'c^^f*’'V‘i *^”* .PeP'dation of South Africa was^ a pci- 

other setumna fro**^ I opulation and was entitled lo receive the same eoiisideration as 
ladmihitine th! w ^ n'on Goverimiciit, recommended that Indians incapable of 
e Zn I , fnu Itfc-which was recognised to be the proper one 

ran as follows • helped to return to India, rhe clause on this question 

lo their recognition of the right of .South Africa 

of hfe ^ ^ legitimate means for the maintenance of the Western standard 

llre‘'nnm„lc^^'lA domiciled in the Union who 
“El r ihlc 1 r Standard of life, should be enabled to do so. 

Union OovcrLVini''"cii'" f*'" "'=*y '0 themselves of it, the 

countries wher \v "i* organise a scheme of assisted emigaration to India or other 
countries where WeBtern staridardH arc not rcijuirud.” 

India lie Secretary to the (Jovernnient of 

February 1937 ^ -loscplt) Ptiore. made lu the Uegislative Assembly on the 2l8t 

fortmihic^ ^'*^'*‘''‘•'’''1^ ropiilriation a ))iiiii of “assisted emigration ’ was 

.advXam.^of f "a" has tailed. The 10, OOP persons vrho took 

?cadTuift thfmlclvis /a feasible to 
eonditi'ins ‘*“1'' tcsideiice under entirely different 

sive^ proof ‘thaJ“JL*l*‘’( r‘”)‘“^'''r '.n" (“''r*'® l^cptT'Atifm Scheme is eouclu- 

mcDt T(he*^no, nUHn 'f J’li ^ ‘‘“i ’'“''•‘''1“ 1" permanent cle- 

the Lme as flusc f ^ (ba com. ry, and that the means of its uplift must be 
popXTim, 'I"'' ''cecssary in the case of oiber sections of the 

■W'ommimd tZTn, n outside the simple merits of the case in iiiidertakii.g to 
of Sh 1/scn "V /"'*”■ 1“'""^ Uovernment of the Ihiioii 

other Xu ImaT.; ^ "VP”";'' to explore the possibilities of lands 

Africa " " ““ “»« as well as in South 

emSation'Vo otif 'jrst Cape Town Agreement the alternative of 

WM^m «Kii to . ?n Tr “ ""“y relieving South Africa of such Indians as 
not tftVpn liar' the M'etiteni stiindard of iilc;. b«s been BUfrp:o8ted. But it was 

nmhinwo ’y Wovernment of the Union of South Africa wX did 

his finger on 7t aT*thm'^fr'rr^ PI''®' ^^ahatnia Gandhi, however, put 

therein^ He Xote‘- 

followfn^^'^'^iA'?” '•S Itc-cmigration can be to any countrv. The 

Union ii" settlement clearly points to that interpretation ‘The 

and fherefore will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 

Nation m countries where Western standards are not required.' TWs^ aseisted cmi- 
raav h«nn co»"»'''c», 1 hold to be dangerous, for there is no knXing wh^t 
be utteTstran^cro® poor ignorant men going to an unknown land where they^ wourl 
Brhiflh t'oun tries as would take them would only be either^ Fizi nr 

to hii^hZT- '■« It '■« decided a Xldvanuge 

The Ucmncfi to assisteif emigration to any other part of the world.” ^ 

force^to^day a8fiTylrs aga'“^''’^*^“‘ observations have as much 
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The Council appreciates the patriotic work of the Indian delegation under the 
leadership of the Hon. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain confronted as it was with inherent diffi- 
culties of the Indian problem, which notwithstanding signs of an improved racial 
attitude towards Indians noticed by the -delegation, seem rather to have become 
aggravated in the political sphere. It is, however, given to understand that the 
arrangement arrived at with the Government of the Union of South Africa in con- 
nection with the proposal to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in lands 
other than India, docs not commit cither party to anything beyond exploration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in South Africa agreed in the 
spirit of pioneering to this exploration and has cont^ented to send a representative 
to work on the Commission of enquiry, when it is set up, on the condition that 
they arc generally satisfied with the rest of the agreement. Bearing these two factors 
in mind, the Council of the Association does not wish to strike a jarring noto at 
this stage, but it considers its duty to place on record its strong conviction that, 
should the exploration which is to take place as a result of the Conference lead to 
nothing fensible, the fact that the Indian Delegation agreed to it should not pre- 
judice in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, the inherent lights of the Bonth 
African Indiana to citizi iiship in the land which to 80 per cent cf the poy)ulation 
is the land of their brith as recognised by the agreement of 1927 and re-affirmed by 
the 1932 Cape Town Conference. If this is made unequivocally clear to the Boutb 
African Govermenr, the Council of this Association would await wfith interest the 
result of the mission to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in othi r 
lands. 


Mr. Andrews’ Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa was issued 
in a statement which Mr. C. F. Andrews supplied to the Associated Press after his 
recent (our there. It was issued from New' Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1032. Mr. 
Andrews said 

During the past few months 1 have been able to visit very nearly all sections of 
the Indian community in South Africa as well as those residing on the eastern 
coaMt at the dificrent ports. The steamer by which I have travelled stopped at 
Loureuce Marques, Beira, Dar-es-Salam. Zanziber and Mombasa, and in all these 
ports there is a large resident Indian population. 

Land Tenure Bill 

In South Africa the burning question of the day has been the Land Tenure Bill 
of the Transvaal, which ihreatened once more a modified form of segregation under 
the new name of •dcfitKcl areas’ in contra-distinction from the last Bill which wms 
called the ^Asiatic Class Areas Bill’. Though this Land Tenure liill afTeets only the 
Transvaal portion of the Indian community, the Indians in Natal, who form five 
sixths of the whole Indian population in South Africa, are naturally afraid that if 
such a measure of segregation becomes law in the ’JTansvaal, it is bound, sooner or 
later, to spread to Natal. 

Whether the Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference at Cape Town had 
been finally able to avert this disaster I am not able to say for certain at the time 
of writing ; for I had not yet been able to see the Agreement which was made 
between tne two Govtrn merits and I am also unaware of the details concerning other 
matters, agreed upon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agreement itself. 
I hope however that this Land Tenure Bill may once again be postponed and put 
on the shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole question of Indian land hold- 
ings in the Transvaal and the manner of (heir acquisition. I have some expectation 
that the present session of the Union Parliament will bo so much absorbed by other 
and more pressing business — what with the prevailing economic depression and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the Government clinging to the Gold Standard which 
had recently formed the subject of prilonged debates, — that they may very well 
postpone the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yet controversial measure 
dealing with the Transvaal Land Tenure Bill. 

I have distinct hope that the Government will decide to leave this matter in 
abeyance and appoint a new Commission of Inquiry for further investigation and 
report. I was particularly struck by the fact that there was very little excitement or 
agitation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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a year ago. The explanation geems to be that, in the midst of univeraal economic 
depreagion and the distraction caused by other more important matters, this small 
question of Indian land ownership in the Transvaal has receded to the back-ground. 
During the whole time that I was living in the Transvaal I very rarely heard it 
mentioned. The atmosperc in 1931-32 was very different from that of 1925-26 when 
the anti- Asiatic agitation was at its height. 

PitooRESB IN Natal 

I am glad to be able to record the fact that almost phenomenal progress seems 
to have been made in the hist lew years in Natal in the field of education. For this 
reason, when I look back it is clear to me that my stay ifi Natal has been by far 
the happiest of all ; for I could see ‘progress’ written on the faces of the young 
boys and girls of the Indian community. In the Sastri College, for instance, there 
were as many as 238 ‘advanced students, and all this naturally augurs very well for 
the future of the Indian community in South Africa. At the same time/ it must 
not be forgotten that every single disability impos<ed upon the Indians under the 
obnoxious colour bar still remains uuredressed. The social segregation is, if any- 
thing, more rigid than before and its operation is so demtiralising and dehumanising 
that seusiiive and susceptible naturea must find life unbearable at times. 

PoirriJOESE East ArmcA 

At Loiircmco Maripies 1 found the Indian community profoundly unhappy and 
disturbed over certain impending legislation which lays it down than 75 per cent, of 
assistants employed by traders and merchants in future shall b(3 Portuguese subjects. 
One redeeming feature in the situation is that the big British business concerns in 
lN>rtugc8e East, Africa are ranged on the side of the lindians in protesting against 
this measure. They too would stand to suffer equally with the Indians if this con- 
templated legislation were enforced. It is merely an example of ‘adversity making 
strange bed-fellows.’ In Beira, which is also in Portuguese territory, the dread 
of thi.s impending legislation was not so acute. The reason is that Beira is adminis- 
tered by a chartered company and has its own laws and regulations, and it is not 
at all the case that any legislation passed in Loureuco Marques will automatically 
1)0 adopted in Beira. 

New Ordinances in Taniunyika 

When I reached Dar-es-Salaara there were two ordinances already passed into 
law which have caused the greatest alarm to the Indian community. One of these 
levies an arbitrary poll-tax and the other empowers the Government to grant mono- 
poly licenses to individuals and firms for the exclusive right of purchasing native 
grown produce sncli as coffee, maize, groundnuts, cotton, etc., T have dealt 

with these ordinances in my last letter to the press afid would only repeat here 
tliat they are calculated to do the greatest possible injury to Indian interests in 
Tanganyika. 

PERKErx Goodwill in Zazibar 

In refreshing contrast to the talc of woe which filled my ears at all the South 
and East African ports which I had visited, I found the Indian community in 
Zanzibar comparatividy happy, prosperous and contented. They have no unemploy- 
ment and kindred probletns to face in Zanzibar, and their insular position seems 
somehow to have weaned them from the shook of the present world-wide economic 
depression. After the colour prejudice and nauseating racial animosities and bicker- 
ings which one is compelled to notice where one goes on the south and east coast 
of Africa, it was indeed very gratifying to me to lind that in this little island town 
of Zanzibar, under the enlightened administration of its Sultan, people of all races 
and religions lived in perfect peace, goodwill and harmony. One felt as though one 
had suddenly come upon, chanced upon, an oasis after long traversing through a 
tiresome ana blighted sandy desert. 

Future of Common Roll 

Last of all I reached Mombasa and here I found that the different commissions 
of inquiry had left all kinds of unsolved problems behind them, and that the Indian 
community was in great uncertainty in r^ard to its own future. At one time it 
seemed almost certain that a common electoral roll would be instituted in Kenya in 
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accordance with the rocoramendatians of more than one Royal Commission, But, as 
I have pointed out in my previous article, the permanent officials at the Colonial 
Office have so far yielded again and again to the veiled and open threats made from 
time to time by the European settlers in Kenya, and no definite action has so far 
been taken in this connection. The Indian community has been confused and even 
divided by the different political questions which have arisen in the train of these 
j^yal Commissions, and, in addition to this, there have been personal rivalries which 
have considerably added to the coiifusion. 

As in South Africa, the Indians in Kenya are also taking full advantage 
of. the few educational facilities so meagrely granted to them by the 
Government. (The Kenya Government spend on the education of European 
children, per capita^ more than four times as much money as they do on that of 
Indian children. In Natal the Eiiropcjan child costs three times* as much as an 
Indian). I visited the Indian schools in Mombasa and was much impressed by the 
tidy and neat appearance and evident enthusiasm of Indian boys and girls who are 
studying, in great numbers, up to the higest standards. Hindu and Moslem child 
reu sit side by side on the benches during iho school hours and a proper esprit-de- 
eorps prevails, and this of course constitutes a solid foiindatiou for unity between 
the communities in the future. 

As I have often said, all other problems in Kenya oscillate round the central 
problem of franchise, and India should do everything iu its power to prevail upon 
the Colonial Office in London to implement a common electoral roll in that 
territory at an early date. Granted a common franchise, all other political problems 
facing the community would permit of an eventual solution’'. 


Indians in East Africa 

Indian disabilities in East Africa arc prominently brought out in a 
statement made to the Associated Press by Mr. C. F. Andrews. This was issued from 
New Delhi, dated the 25th. March 1932. Mr. Andrews said : — 

‘‘In the past few weeks there have been various Ordinances, cither proposed or 
passed into law, which have very seriously injured the Indian interests both in 
Portuguese East Africa and in Tanganyika. It is not unlikely that if these disabili- 
ties were to remain Kenya and Uganda would also be soon a’flected. 

When I passed through liourenco Marques and Beira I found the Indian traders 
and merchants very seriously disturbed by a proposal, w^hicb may very soon be 
passed into law, that wherever as.sistants were engaged in any trade or 
business in future, 75 per cent, of the.se must be Portuguese subjects. Such a law 
would undoubtedly reduce the Indian population by at least half in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

When I inquired into the origin of this proposal I was told two things ; firstly 
that economic depression has very badly effected Portuguese East Africa and there 
are many unemployed Portuguse, and therefore it is thought desirable to give pre- 
ference in employment to the Portuguese. Becondly, I was told on good authority 
that in Lourenco Marques the Transvaal spirit of discrimination against the Indians 
has, in recent years, become more and more marked. It was suggested to me that 
this new proposal emanated from Transvaal influences. It is quite deplorable that 
in a part of the world where Indians have been received hitherto on eq^ual terms 
and with the utmost courtesy, there should creep in this Transvaal spirit which 
threatens to pervade the whole coast— Kenya, Tanganyika, Natal and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Further up the coast, in Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have been already 
passed which ara bound to have a most harmful effect upon the Indian community. 
In this territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indian immigrants belong to the Gujarati 
communit]^ and practically the whole trade of Tanganvika is in their bands. Thus, 
these two Ordinances are likely to injure most of all those who have come to Tan- 
ganyika from Gujarat. 
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The first of these is the ‘Noii-Native Poll Tax’ which would undoubtedly injure 
those who are engaged in trade in Tanganyika, and more particularly the poorer 
members of the community. Although this tax is called a ‘Poll Tax’ it is really a 
sort of ‘Income Tax’ under which people are liable to pay anything trom £2 to £200 
per annum. Moreover it is levied in a most arbitrary fashion and the incidence of 
it does not fall equitably on the taxpayers. Individuals and corporations having in- 
come over £2,000 per annum are let off lighly and these mostly happen to be Euro- 
pean officials and European firms. The Indians base their objection to this tax. 
apart from the inequality of its incidence and apart also from the fact that at the 

E resent time of all-round economic depression it represents the last straw that would 
reak the camel’s back, on the ground that the Government could have and ought 
to have effected further economies in administrative expenditure. They maintaiu that 
there is much overlapping at the top of the administrative machine and that a few 
highly paid offices could be abolished without the least detriment to efficiency. 1 am 
told that during the recent years a great many unnecessary and highly paid posts 
have been created in the administration. There has been some retrenchment lately, 
but it has been mostly in the poorly paid bottom ranks of clerical and subordinate 
staff while the highly paid officials at the top remain untouched. A study of the 
pre-war blue books of Tanganyika would reveal the astounding fact that the 
Germans were able to administer the whole of this territory quite efficiently at a cost 
approximating less than a quarter of the present expenditure. I am told that in 
many cases a job which during the time of Germans was performed by a single 
European official has now lacked on to it as many as three or four. While the trade 
boom lasted and people had sufficient money, they did not mind this additional cost 
in administration, but in the exceptionally hard time through which they are now 
passing, they have a right to expect the Government to exploit every possible avenue 
of reducing the cost of administration before resorting to additional taxation. This 
new legislation also aims at cancelling the Education Tax which has been specially 
paid by the Indians for the education of their children ; and the promise is made 
that the education of Indian children in future shall be paid for out of the poUtax. 
The Indians are naturally very anxious lest, when the tax is pooled and utilized for 
all kinds of purposes, their education grants should suffer. Before this time, the 
Indian community were guaranteed an education grant to the full extent of the 
special tax which they were paying, and now they fear that only a small portion of 
the general poll tax will be earmarked for Indian education. 

Trade Licensing Amendment Ordinance 

The second Ordinance will probably, in the long run, do the most serious injury 
of all. It is called the “Trade Liceusing Amendment Ordinance.” It aims at giving 
a single trade license (i.e. a monopoly) to one person or company enabling this person 
or company to have a monopoly of purchasing, in certain specified areas, native 
produce such as rice, maize, groundnuts, cotton etc. The reason which the Govern- 
ment puts forward for creating these monopolies is that the Native is inclined 
merely to barter his proJuce with the Indian shop-keepers in return for cloth. He 
has, therefore, no cash wherewith to pay his ‘hut tax’ to the Government. The 
Government also allege that the native produce bought by the Indian shop-keepers 
is not properly graded for export and that the export trade of Tanganyika seriously 
suffers in conseq uencc. 

The Indians argue that a very large proportion of Natives are still at a stage of 
barter rather than of cash payments, and that it would be a serious injury to the 
Natives to cut out all barter at this early stage. Furthermore, monopolies will in- 
evitably create low prices and the Native growers would not get a full market value 
for thoir produce. As regards proper grading of the produce intended for export 
overseas, the remedy is in the hands of the Administration. All produce could be 
graded at the ports of Tanganyika at a small cost prior to shipment to foreign 
countries. This has been done already in other countries (including Kenya) and could 
easily be also done in Tanganyika. It does not also necessarily follow that a single 
buyer operating over a monopolised area would pay more attention to the grading 
of produce than would a number of three traders. 

Dangers of Monopoly System 

I regret to say that despite all protests and entreaties by the Indian community 
in Tanganyika, fcloth the aforesaid Ordinances have been passed into Law and are 
now in operation. When wo remember that nearly 90 per cent, of the trade of that 
54 
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territory is in Indian hands it will easily be seen how dangerous both these Ordi- 
nances are to Indian |)rosperity. Even though under the second Ordinance a mono- 
poly may in the first instance, be given to an Indian firm, yet in years to come 
these monopolies would most certainly go into European hands. In any case the 
Native grower would be sure to suffer as monopolies must necessarily tend to low 
purchase prices, hree trade and stimulating competition alone would induce buyers 
Of pr^uce to pay top prices. The monopoly system would place the small Indian 
shop-keepers entirely at the mercy of some big European company, both in respect 
of buying and selling Native-grown produce. 

PnECARiors Position of Indians 

One thing in this connection has made me extremely anxious and is noteworthy 
^ have been a keen student of East African Indian questions, 
ml this new legislation was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible that I should 
have heard nothing about it if I had not happened to visit these parts on my way 
back to South Africa. I found also that the members of the South African Indian 
Delegation had received very little knowledge and information about the Ordinances. 
This shows how very precarious the position of Indians Overseas has become. There 
IS no directly responsible Indian Agent such as an Indian Consul, at Ijourenco 
Marques ; there is also no Indian Trade Commissioner at Mombasa or Dares-es- 
Salaam, who could immediately cable to India itself the news of all repressive legis- 
lation adversely affecting nearly the whole of the Indian population in those territo- 
tories. I am afraid that if these Ordinances become permanent, the Indian popula- 
tion in East Africa, south of Kenya, may be reduced by at least 50 per cent, in the 
course of another five years, for they would find it utterly impossible to carry out 
a profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


INDIA AND THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

Merchants^ Federation's Memorandum 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
pjmmerce and Industry, Bombiw, addressed in April the following representation on 
behalf of t^he committee of the Federation with regard to the Ottawa session of the 
Imperial Economic Conference to 

Secretary of State for India, London. 
ol Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, 

Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. 

(4) The Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce Department, Simla. 

The attention of the committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry has been drawn to an announcement* made by the Hon’ble Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member to the Government of India, on the floor of the 

*Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar asked the following short notice qucsiiou which elicited 
an important reply 

India take part in the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Uttawa next July { Will the Government bo pleased to make a statement explaining 
what action th^ propose to take in the mato 

Rainy made the following reply :-~ 

The Government of India have agreed to send their delegation on the Imperial 
^onomic Contoence, which will meet at Ottawa in July next. They have been 
intormed that the principal item on the agenda will be the discussion of the policy of 
a trade between the different countries oi the Empire. They have been invitea in 
mrticular to c^sider the question whether, having regard to the new tariff policy of 
Mis Majesty s Government in the United Kingdom, Great Britain and India should 
enter into a tariff agreement embodying a reciprocal preferential tariff agreement so 
as to oenetit the trade of both the countries. The Government of India have accepted 
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MEECHANTS’ FEDERAT OUS MEMORANDUM 

Assembly on Monday, the 4tli. April, announcinjj the personnel of the delegation 
which is to represent India at the forthcoming Ottawa session of the Imperial 
Economic Conference. The committee regret to find that the personnel of the 
Indian delegation, though mainly consisting of non-officials, was not selected in 
consultation with the predominant commercial and industrial interests in the country 
as represented by the Federation. Though in other constituent parts of the Empire 
delegations to this session of the conference might be formed oi Cabinet Ministers 
or officers representing the Government of the country, in a country like India where 
the administration is run on entirely different lines and where the Government are 
not “responsible to the people’’ in the sense in which it is understood in the Self- 
Governing Dominions of the Empire, it is essential for the Government of India 
as a precautionary measure to consult Indian commercial and industrial interests 
in nominating the Indian Delegation to such Conferences. The Delegation 
to the Ottawa Conference, as constituted at present, is neither representa- 
tive of any predominant commercial or industrial interest in the country, nor, the 
Committee believe, are they in a position to express their independent views on 
several of the (juestions coming up before the Conference for decision, the members 
being the nominees of the Government. They will be mainly acting under the 
instructions, issued by the Government of India about the nature of which the 
commercial community is kept in the dark. Bearing in mind how the fiscal oolicy 
of the Govern mctit of India has been shaped till now the Committee feel that it 
would be most undesirable for the Government of India, on the eve of the trans- 
ference of power to Indian hands, to commit the future Government of the country 
to any reciprocal preferential tariff agreement. 

“India is not at present enioying full control over her fiscal policy and as such 
is unable to take any indepencient view of the various proposals that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the Conference relating to reciprocal preferential tariffs 
between the United Kingdom and India. The Government had so far failed to 
acquaint the Indian commercial community with the potentialities of the Ottawa 
Conference by not taking them into their confidence with regard to Government's 
attitude on these questions. In the absence of any definite information as to the 
attitude of the Government of India at the said Conference beyond a mere state- 
ment in the Assembly to the effect, that “in case of a conclusion of a trade 

agreement, atiy changes in Tariff which such agreement may involve will 
he duly placed before the Legislature for its approval,” me Committee 

have no idea about the implications of the various proposals before the 
Conference relating to the Imperial Preference and Reciprocity. They, therefore, 
wish unequivocally to state that until India gets effective control over her fiscal 
policy, under no circumstances would she reconcile herself to the application of the 
imperial preference and reciprocity of any nature as far as she is concerned. Though 
this view has been expressed from time to time from public platform, in the 

press and the legislature of the country in the past, it is all the more necessary for 

the Committee to reiterate it as India is passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude being on the threshold of a new era that would be inaugurated by 
the transference of the British administration in the country to popular legislature. 

“The Committee feel that if any commitment is made by the Indian Delegation 
at the Ottawa Session of the Conference without the full knowledge and agreement 
of the Indian commercial interests as represented by the Federation, it would not 
only exasperate Indian public opinion and support the conviction that India is 
being used as a pawn in the greater interests of Great Britain, but would unneces- 
sarily strain the feelings between the two countries. The Committee, therefore, 
request that it is desirable in the interests of both Great Britain and the Empire 
that the Government of India or their Delegation at the Conference should not 
commit therasolves to any policy, particularly to the application of the principle of 

that invitation, and His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, has appointei the following gentlemen to represent India at the Conference : 
Leader: Sir Atul Chatterjcc. Members: Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ofaetty, Sir 
P^tonji Ginwala, Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sahibzada Abdul Samad Khan and 
Sir George Rainy. 

*‘if the conclusion of a agreement is recommended as a result of the Conference, 
ny changes in tariff which it may involve will bo duly placed before the Legislature 
or its approval. The Government of India have no wish to put any such changes 
nto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the interests of India.^ 
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the Imperial Preference and reciprocity at this juncture, and it should bo left to the 
future popular Government of the country, that would be constituted by 
the new Government of India Act, to shape their policy rcp:arding inter-impenal 
trade relations, including the application of reciprocal preferential tariff agreement 
in a manner as would best serve the interests of this country. , 

*‘In any case, I have the hoaour to make it clear on behalf of the Federation thiu 
no commitment not only in respect of Imperial preference and reciprocity, but with 
regard to all economic questions made at the said Conference, will be binding on 
India until she gets hill freedom over her own affairs and until she formulates h<^ 
own fiscal policy suitable to her own neeus and requirements after going through 
the pros and cons of the question. I have, therefore, the honour to request you to 
take a note of the considered opinion of the Committee of this Federation with 
reference to any attitude that may be taken at the Ottawa Session of the Conference 
by the Indian Delegation."' 



Govt’s Reply to Indian Chambers Federation 

Replying to the Secretary to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
InduBtiy on the subject of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. Mr. Drake, 
Commerce Secretary, said, dated Simla, dlst May 1932 

In your letter 
called attention to 

in the United Kingdom , — — . . . . - j .u 

the Trades Union Congress in Great Britain to appoint rcprcsentativiH to attend tne 
Ottawa Conference ana that the industrial organisations in certain ot the Dominions 
were deputing representatives to act as observers, who would have access to tne 
sittings of the conference and to the literature pertaining to it. You asked whether 
the Government of India intended to offer facilities of that nalurc to such observers 
as might be deputed by the Federation at their own cost, and whether the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to invite the Federation to appoint representatives to attend 
the conference. , 

On receipt of your two letters, referred to in the preceding para, the (Trovernment 
of India made an enquiry by cable from the Secretary of State, asking him to 
ascertain and inform that what action had been taken by His Majesty s Government 
in the United Kingdom in the matter of inviting trade and rommornal organiBalions 
to appoint representatives, and whether the observers deputed by such organisations 
would be permitted to attend the sittings of the Conference and havc^ access to its 
papers. While awaiting a reply to that enquiry the Government of /^dia received 
from the President of the Federation his U tter No F-564 dated .-2nd April in 
reply to their letter to the Federation dated 14th April. In that letter, the redera- 
tion have stated unequivocally their opinion that, in the present stage of her poUticaJ 
development, India should, in no circumstances, enter into any trade agreement witn 
another country in the Empire on a basis of reciprocity ; amd the Government 01 
India understand from the letter that, in the opinion of the Federation, it is dcsiraDle 
that India should decline to discuss the question of entering into a trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom in spite of the new circumstances created by the 
United Kingdom Import Duties Act of 1932 and n^gardless of whether refusal to 
consider the possibilities of the trade agreement will injuriously affect the export 

In view of the letter aited above, the Government of India arc at a loss to 
stand why the Federation should constitute to enquire whether they will be invited to 
appoint representatives to attend a conference, with the whole object of which they 
have expressly and publicly dissociated their organisation. ^ 

I am however to state for the information of the Federation the position as 
regards attendance at Ottawa of rspresentatives other than delegates and advisers. 
Whose object will be to represent, not certain political views, but definite industrial 
and commercial interests. It is understood that a number of industries m the 
United Kingdom desire to send to Ottawa of representatives of wieir own interest^ 
whose advice will be available to the delegates and advisers. Jhe expens^ of such 
representatives would be borne by the interests they represent, and the 
from the United Kingdom wouM be in no way responsible for them nor is it ^n- 
templated that they sbould attend the meetings of the Conference or have P 

ofilcial documents. It is understood further that in the case of at least one of the 
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Dominions, businoBsmen will attend at Ottawa at their own expense and will be 
available for consultation as and when necessary. 

As the Federation are aware, six delcpjates have been appointed to represent the 
Oovernment of India at the Conference. In addition the appointment of a few expert 
advisers is likely shortly to be made. If, in addition, commercial and industrial 
interests in India decide to send rep’^csenla lives to OUnvva at their own expense, the 
Government of India have no doubt that the Indian Delegation will be glad to 
avail itself of the advice of such persons on particular points as and when neces- 
sary. But the question of the attendance of such representatives at meetings and of 
allowing them access to the Conference papers must be left for decision by the 
Conference itself. , u t 

I am to add that a copy of this letter is being endorsed to the Chambers ot 
Commerce and other Associations which were addressed in the Government of 
India’s loiter. No. 7r>2-T (4), dated Oih April 1032. 

Government’s Letter to Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

In letter No. 752— T (4) dated 6th April to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, observed 

“Your Chamber has doubtless taken note of the recent announcement^ in the 
Legislative Assembly relating to India’s particiption in the Imperial Economic 
Conference to be held at Ottawa next July. 

2. Your Chamber will observe from the statement made by the lion blc^ oir 

George llainy that the Government of India accepted the invitation extended to 
them to take part in the discussion at Ottawa of the question whether, haying re- 
gard to the new taritf policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
Great Britain and India should enter into a tariff agreement embodying a recipro- 
cal preferential regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both countries, and 
that the members of the delegation which will represent India have already been 
appointed. . . , t • 

3. In inviting your Chamber to represent its views in the matter, I am, in ice 
first place, to explain the circumstances in which the Government of 

decided to take part in negotiations which may result in recommendations ® 

preferential tariff agreement should be concluded between Great Britain and India. 
As your Chamber is doubtless aware, the Government of India’s policy has hitnerto 
been based on a single-docker tariff consisting mainly of purely revenue duties but 
containing certain duties imposed in pursuance of the policy of discriminating pro- 
tection for Indian industries. In the case of two classes of imports, narnely, articles 
manufactured from steel and cotton picH'e-goods. differential rates of duty at 
present in force upon goods of British and those not of British manufacture. Xncse 
aiffcrenlial rates of duty were, as was explained when the relevant legislation was 
under consideration, incorporated in the tariff in thej interests of the consumcT in 
India. All commercial treaties and trade agreements into which India has entered 
with foreign countries are in the matter of tariffs, confined to the reciprocal grant 
of the most-favoiired-nation treatment, that is to say, India undertakes m them to 
grant to the other party treatment in respect of imports and exports not less lavour- 
able than that given to any other foreign country. No treaty or trade agreement 
has hitherto been entered into on a bargaining basis by which is meant the grant 
of a preferential rate of import duty in India in return for the jrrant of remprocai 
benefits by the other party to the agreement. Now the Import Duties Act Uyi., 
recently passed by the British Farliamcnt, has imposed with effect from the isc 
March 1932 a general duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on all goods im^rtcd into 
the United Kingdom with certain exceptions and has empowered the Government 
to impose additional duties on the recommendation of an Advisory Committee, unaer 
the provisions of the Act goods produced or manufactured in the Dominions and 
India will until .the 15th Novemher, 1932, be free of the general duty of 
and also of any additional duty which may be imposed. Dominion and Indian 
products have thus been given free entry into the United Kingdom for a period oi 
eight and a half months and the object of this provision is to give an opportunity 
to each country in the Empire, if it so wishes, to enter into a tr^e agreement wiui 
the United Kingdom. If no such agreement is made with India, His Majesty b 
Government in the United Kingdom will be free after the date mentioned above to 
impose on all imports from India any duty authorised by the Act. 
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(4) In the circumstances the Government of India considered that it was clearly 
in the interest of the country that the offer made by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom should be accepted in order that the possibilities of a special 
trade agreement might be discussed by representatives of the two Governments in 
connection with the forthcoming Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. At the 
same time, they have made it clear that if the conclusion of a trade agreement bet- 
ween Great Britain and India is recommended involving any changes in the Indian 
customs tariff, any such changes proposed will be placed before the Indian Legis- 
lature for its approval, and that the Government of India have no wish to put any 
such charges into effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the inter- 
ests of India. Further, in the exceptional circumstances, and in view, particularly, 
of the shortness of time remaining before the Conference, the Government of India 
have decided to address your Chamber direct and to ask for any proposals or sug- 
gestions which it may wish to make regarding matters which might in its opinion 
be brought specially ‘to the attention of the Indian Delegation. I am to request, 
however, that a copy of any reply which your Chamber desires to make to this 
letter may be furnished to the Government of Bombay, when the original is sent to 
this Department and that, as time is pressing, steps may kindly be taken to ensure 
yiat the reply is despatched so as to reach this Department not latter than the 1st 
May 1932. 

Bombay Merchants^ Chamber's Reply to Government 

The following is the text of the reply sent by the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber to the Government of India’s letter regarding the Ottawa Conference, dated 
30th. April 1932 

I am directed by the committee of this Chamber to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No, T52-T (4); dated 7tb April 1932. The committee have considered the 
announcement in the Legislative Assembly relating to India’s participation in the 
Imperial Economic Conference and the various statements in the press from different 
quarters indicating the Sf'ope or the possible results of the said conference. 

Without involving any reflection on the individuals, who .constitute the personnel 
of the Indian delegation ‘to this conference, the committee desire to state that the 
personnel in the case of India would be materially different from that of every 
Dominion represented at this conference. In the case of Dominions also, it is the 
respective Governments in power, who nominate the delegates but these Governments 
are responsible to, and represent, the majority party in the Dominion legislatures. 
In the case of India a complaint on this score has been raised by this Chamber in 
the past and must continue to be raised until the promised constitutional reforms 
establish real rcvsponsibility. The Government had the opportunity of consulting the 
legislature and also of inviting the views of Central commercial associations like 
this chamber on the personnel and it is regretted that this was not done. A Dele- 
gation, which thus consists merely of nominees of the Indian Govcrrmient that has 
been in the past described as a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s Government, 
may be useful in the collection and dissemination of relevant information, but must 
necessarily lack the authority to bind this country even for the im i ediate future. 
Nor could it claim to speak in the name of India or to have Indian public opinion 
definitely behind it. The committee have noticed that, in the United Kingdom, 
Government have agreed that the official delegation should bo accompanied by in- 
dustrialists and leaders of business as well as representatives of trade unions and 
other interests likely to be affected. They regret that the Government of India have 
not made even this attempt to make India’s participation real in the conference by 
associating with the delegation representative Indians, whose experience and advise 
would be at the disposal of the delegates. Buch association would, without doubt, 
have been one method of curtailing the stage of any possible negotiations, which 
may emanate from this conference, as the committee feel that it is very material 
for all interests, which are likely to be affected by any proposal or recommendation 
of this conference, to be fully and properly consulted before any such recommenda- 
tion is accepted even in principle. The committee do not know whether Govern- 
ment consider it too late to remedy this omission. 

With regard to the main issue, viz., a policy of trade agreements between different 
countries of the Empire, '‘my committee would like to express clearly that they 
have always been opposed to a policy of imperial preference. Their opposition to 
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this in the past has been based not merely on sound economic grounds which were 
at one time endorsed even by the Government of India in their communique on 
this subject (Reference : Lora Curzon’s communique of 1903) but also on the politi- 
cal ground that India is not an equal member of the Empire on a par with the 
Dominions. Indians have been denied elementary human rights enjoyed by White 
citizens in various parts of the Empire, and conditions have not been such as to 
endear to the Indian mind the notion of Empire Citizenship. My committee, there- 
fore, think that the proper atmosphere for the adopting of a general policy of trade 
agreements involving any preference between India and the members of the Empire 
will not arise till after the establishment of the reformed Constitution involving the 
responsibility of the Government of India in these matters to the legislature. Since 
the date when such a constitution is to be established, is according to more than 
one authoritative pronouncement, to be not very far, the committee would suggest 
that India’s acceptance of a general policy of Imperial Preference or of any broad 
principle envisaging trade agreements between the various parts of the Empire 
should be deferred till after India has, in the matter of its constitution, attained the 
status of a Full Dominion, 

As a general principle, the committee feel that India’s experience in the past with 
regard to agreements, based on political grounds, has not been satisfactory, and any 
agreements, which are to be based on such grounds, may be therefore well deferred 
till the Government and the delegation from India can speak more truly in the 
name of the people than they can at present. They further feel that nothing should 
bo done, which would preclude the freedom of India either in the future, or there- 
after, to undertake negotiations and to cUcct advantageous trade agreements with 
important customers and important buyers of India’s produce and products, who 
may not be members of the Empire. In other words they are emphatic that politi- 
cal consideration should bo altogether eschewed from the deliberations at Ottawa, 
as indeed it is very doubtful if these considerations are prominently advanced, 
whether Indian public opinion will be reconciled to arrangements, not because they 
are advantageous to India, but because India is included and for such purposes 
reckoned as part of the Empire, 

On an examination of the problem, my Committee further feel that even if agree- 
ments offering equal reciprocal benefits are to be negotiated, it is extremely impro- 
bable that there would be the double coincidence when trade between two countries 
(even if they happen to be in the Empire) offers equal benefits to both. Existing 
trade which is the outcome of many years’ arrangements without the sort of pre- 
ference which may now be proposed would take considerable time to readjust to the 
now conditions and it is not feasible to calculate in advance the full effects and to 
forecast the full mutual benefits, which may arise. The Committee do not see the 
possibility of any agreeineiits being arrived at, which will embrace the whole, or 
even the bulk, of the exports from India to another country, say the United King- 
dom and the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom to India. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, request the personnel to keep clear of any such generality, 
as on closer examination it is more likely than not found to be unworkable and 
unacceptable. 

By elimination, the scope for any really useful and mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment is limited to concrete propositions with regard to certain items of India’s 
exports to U. K. and certain items of India’s export from the U. R. In the absence 
of all detailed information and of the expression of any definite proposals from the 
Government of the Unittnl Kingdom, the Coramiitee would advise the delegates to 
listen to the discussions to assure the various. countries of the Empire of India’s 
desire to consider fully any arrangements .that arc advanced on strictly business 
grounds and that are demonstrably in the interests of India. Such consideration 
would, however, involve a full preliminary consultation with all the interests, 
agricultural and others, which arc concerned. India is backward in industry 
ttud, therefore, values such industry as has been established, and any pro- 
posals involving a serious setback to such industries would naturally not appeal to 
Indian public opinion, Considerations of revenue arising out of existing tariffs and 
affecting Government ffnance would also find a place in the examination of whatever 
proposals that emanate. Nor can any representative Indian omit ifor one moment 
the reaction on India’s important customers outside the Empire and the possibility 
of retaliation from that quarter. Taking it on the whole, while the Conference at 
Ottawa may offer a suitable opportunity for a mutual gesture of goodwill, and while 
some of the Dominions may have concrete proposals on which public opinion in 
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their country has been definitely ascertained, in the case of India the Conference can 
only lead to stimulation of thought in these directions. Even if concrete p^toposals 
. are put lor^rd with regard to the United Kingdo^i and this country in respect of 
specific items of India’s imports as far as one can judge at the present moment, it 
is not improbable that most of such proposals iidvancecTin the iuitial enthusiasm for 
Imperial Preference may be found not feasible on closer examination. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, urge on the members of the delegation the need for extreme 
caution and, above all, for not committing cither the Government of India, whom 
they represent, or the Government of India responsible to the people, which may 
come to be established hereafter, to any principle or policy, however general it may 
be until such principle or policy has received attention and examination in this 
country. 

I am directed further by my Cornmiitoe to say that the delegation represents the 
Government of India and not India as mentioned in paragraph 2. It is because of 
this that the assurance of Government that “the Government of India have no wish 
to put any such changes into effect, unless the Legielaturt^ is satisfied that they arc 
in the interests of India,” becomes very significant. The Committee, however, trust 
that Government recognise that the solid block of official and nominated members 
imposes on the elected members of the Legislature a serious handicap. It is 
tantamount to a demand not for a bare majority, but for an excessive and 
arbitrary majority. It has led in the past, when Government wore able to take 
even a meagre few of the elected members with them, to the declaration 
that the Indian Legislature has endorsed certain policy of Government, whereas, 
in effect, the elected representatives, who alone would represent the country, 
were by absolute majority opposed to such policy. The Committee feel that to be 
delicate issues affecting fiscal relations between England and India, which are likely 
involved in any recommendations emanating from Ottawa, should not be prejudiced, 
and that an atmosphere of suspicion in regard to the clear opinion of Indian repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature should not be aroused, lliey, therefore, trust that in 
ascertaining the views of the Legislature on this question Government will direct the 
official block and their nominees not to vote. In respect of those all-important ques- 
tions this is the least that may be expected of Government even under the present 
constitution. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber’s Letter to Government 

The following letter was addressed by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Comraeree, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, re : Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Calcutta, 
to refer to your letter No. 7o2-T (4) dated the Gth April 1932, inviting their views 
in regard to the advisability of India entering into a Tariff agreement embodying a 
reciprocal preferential regime, so designed as to benefit the trade of India and the 
United Kingdom. My Committee have considered very carefully the contents of 
your letter under reference and at the outset they desire me to express their regret 
that the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Ottawa Conferencfe, though con- 
sisting mainly of non-officials, was not settled in consultation with the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry as representing the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country. The true opinion of the country on such a ques- 
tion cannot be expressed by a delegation nominated in the way in which it is done 
by the Government. 

I am further directed to point out that the Indian Chamber of Commerce has 
always been opposed to the grant of Imperial Preference in the past, and my Com- 
mittee desire to reiterate their opinion here, that after a due consideration of all the 
relevant facts in this connection thov see no justification at present for India enter- 
ing into any Tariff agreement with Great Britain, embodying a reciprocal preferen- 
tim regime. My Committee would like to point out in this connection that in the 
past India has always been opposed to Imperial Preference. In the year I90?l, the 
Government of India were consulted on the question of Imperial Preference from 
the stand-point of the interest of India. After reviewing the position of India, the 
nature of her trade and traffic and her commercial relations with the Empire and 
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other countries, the general conclusion of the Government of India was that from 
an economic standpoint India had something, but perhaps not very much, to offer 
to the Empire, that she had very little to get in return and she bad a great deal 
to lose or to risk. Up to the time of the last Great War, India and the majority 
of the Crown Colonies had not adopted the principle of Imperial Preference and the 
India Government had definitely statf^ that it did not see its way to grant prefer- 
ence to the United Kingdom. The Fiscal Commission considered the question of the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by India and arrived at the conclasion, 
after a very careful consideration of all the factors concerned, that India could not 
grant extensive preference without serious loss to herself and that it would not be 
reasonable for India to incur such a burden. (Vide Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, paragraph 239). 

India’s Trade With Britain 

]VJy Committee would invite the attention of the Government of India in this 
connection to the volume and nature of the Trade of India with ,the United King- 
dom and the British India during recent years. The Government of India are no 
doubt aware that out of the total export trade of India as much as 71 p.c. consists 
of articles which come under the classification of ‘ food, drink and tobacco” and 
*‘raw materials and produce and articles mainly unmanufactured.” In regard to 
imports received in India about 7i p.c. of the total represents ‘‘article wholly or 
mainly manufactured.” The pre-war average percentage of such articles was.7fi p.c. 
as compared with 71 p.c. during the year 1929-30 and 6() p.c. during the year 1930- 
31. Broadly speaking, therefore, it cun be said that India imports manufactures and 
exports raw materials and foodstuffs. On an analysis of India's trade with the 
United Kingdom, my Gommittce find that the volume of India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, is conlinually decreasing, whereas India imported 62 p.c. (on an 
average) of her total imports from the United Kingdom during the pre-war period 
its import from the United Kingdom during the year 1929-30 fell to 42 p.c. In 
regard to her exports while India exported 25 p.c. (on an average) of her total 
export trade the United Kingdom during the pre-war period, Ishe exported only 1 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 24 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of both the import 
and export trade of India with the United Kingdom has also been consistently fall- 
ing from 40 p.c, which is the pre-war average, to 30 p.c. in the year 1929-30 as well 
as in 1930-31. 

Analysing the figures of India's trade with the British Empire, my Committee 
find that as compared with the pre-war average the total import trade of India with 
the British Eiupiie has declined from 69 p.c. to 51 p.c. in the year 1930-31, the 
export trade has decreased from 41 p.c. which is the per-war average, to 36 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 39 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of import and export 
trade with the British Empire fell from 52 p,c. which is the pre-war average to 42 
p.c. in 1929-30 as well as in 1930-31. 


Growing Trade With Other Countries 

India’s trade with other foreign countries has, on the other hand, been slowly 
growing. Her import trade with other foreign countries increased from 30 p.c. 
which is the pre-war average, to 48 p.c. in 1929-30 and 53 p.c. in 1930-31, and her 
export trade increased from 58 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to 64 p.c. in 1929- 
30 and 60 p.c. in 1929-30 and 60 p.c. in 1930-31. The total of import and export 
trade of India with other foreign countries witnessed an increase from 47 p.c. which 
is the pre-war average, to 57.5 p.c. in 1929-30 and 57.6 p.c. in 1930-31. 

A glance at the figures of value of India’s foreign trade will reveal that India’s 
exports usually exceed her imports in the case of all countries excepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the case. It was only during the year 
1930-31 that India had an excess of exports over imports from the United Kingdom 
to the extent of Rs. 7 crores. 

Analysing the commodities which constitute the import trade of India, we find 
that the United Kingdom supplied during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 63 p.c. and 
58 p.c. of her total imports of cotton manufactures, ‘20 p.c. and 23 p.c. of her total 
imports of motor-cars and motor-cycles etc., 56 p.c, and 53 p.c. of her total imports 
of instruments, 59 p.c. and 52 p.c. of her total imports of iron and steel, 75 p.c. and 
^4 p.c. of her total imports of machinery, 35 p.c. and 36 p.c. of her total imports of 
hardware, 58 p.;c. and 59 p. c. of *her total imports, lof liquors and 32 p. c. 
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and 31 p.c, of her total imports of paper. Analysing the export trade, we find that 
India exported to the United Kingdom during the years 19:^9-30 and 1930-31, 80 p.c. 
and 84 p.c. of her total exports of tea, 20 p.c. and 17 p.c. of her total exports of 
jute (raw), 6 p.c. and 5 p.c. of her total exports of jute rnanufaetures, 6.6 p.c. and 
6.5 p.c. of her total exports of cotton (raw), l6 p.c. and 15 p.c. of her total exports 
of oil seeds, 2 p.c. and 9 p.c. of her total exports of food grains, and 46 p.c. and 52 
p.c. of her total exports of hides and skins (raw and tanned). While the share of 
the United Kingdom in the import trade of India fell from 42 p.c. in 1929-30 to 
37 p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the imports of the United Kingdom decreased from 
Bs. 103 crores to Rs. 61 crores. Although the percentage of the export trade 
from India to the United Kingdom increased from 21 p.c. in the year 1929-30 to 24 
p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the export trade to the United Kingdom fell from Rs. 
69 crores to Rs. 34 crores. The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom 
during the year 1930-31 were tea (value Rs. 20 crores), hides and skins (value Rs. 
6 crores), raw and manufactured jute (value Rs. 4 crores), raw cotton, seeds and 
food grains (value Rs. 3 crores each) and raw wool (value Rs. 2 crores.) These 
articles taken together represented about 79 p.c. of the total exports of the United 
Kingdom as compared with 77 p.c. in 1929 30. A study of the statistics of foreign 
trade of India will indicate that a very large bulk of the commodities imported from 
the United Kingdom, comes under the heading of manufactured articles, that the im- 
portance of the United Kingdom in the supply of these commodities is declining, that 
the share of countries like .iapan, United States, etc., is increasing, and that a large 
bulk of the commodities exported to the United Kingdom comes under the heading 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

Little Benefit From Pri:ference 

After analysing the foreign trade of India with the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, my Committee feel that India has not much benefit to derive from 
a preference which tends to be more important in the case of manufactured goods 
than in the case of raw materials. As the Fiscal Commission rightly pointed out, 
manufacturers nearly always meet with keen competition in the foreign markets and 
therefore a preference on manufactures is nearly always of value. The position in 
regard to raw materials and foodstuffs which constitute 70 p.c., of India’s exports, 
is, however, different. In the first place, they are usually admitted free in the 
foreign markets, so that the possibility of a preference hardly arises. My Committee 
would invite the attention of the Government of India to the list enclosed with their 
letter under reference, giving a list of the goods exempted from the general ‘ad 
valorem’ duty of 10 p.c. imposed by the United Kingdom, in the year 1932. This 
list of goods exempted from the general ‘ad valorem’ duty contains such articles as 
tea, cotton (raw), wool and animal hair (raw), hides and skins and rubber (raw). 
India exports large cpiantities of these articles to the United Kingdom and on these 
she has hardly any preference to get as they arc exempted from these duties. Even 
though a small duty may be put on these raw materials which are now exempted, 
India cannot gain much by preferential duties as she supplies necessaries which must 
be purchased from her and indeed on exports of some ariielcs like, for instance, jute 
which is India’s monopoly, no preference can be given to her. Again, at best, the 
preference that can be tended to India would be very small because England cannot 
afford to levy high duties on such commodities. Besides, usually the markets for 
raw materials being to a large extent ready made and not in need of nursing, they 
stand very much less in need of preference than manufactures and the gain to them 
by preference is likely to be correspondingly smaller. A policy of preference in re- 
lation to her imports would cause a distinct economic loss to the people of India 
who, it must be remembered, are very poor and are already bearing a considerable 
burden incidental to the protection granted to the various industries in the pursuit 
of a policy of more rapid industriab development. My Committee are emphatically 
of opinion, however, that it would not be proper to inflict an unwarranted and un- 
avoidable extra burden on the Indian consumers for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers. What is more, my committee are also apprehensive that a policy of prefer- 
ence would diminish the benefits of full protection which might be given to any 
Indian industry for its development. 

My Committee further feel that from the standpoint of India the case for Im- 
perial Preference in relation to manufactures from Great Britain is made more un- 
tenable at the present moment, due to the fact that the price level in Great Britain 
has increased as a result of the policy of protection recently adopted by Great 
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Pj consequence of giving preference to and creating a market in India 

hnrjj.n be made to bear a part of the 

burden of protecting industries in Great Britain which will doubtless be a heavy 

The Most Important Consideration 
‘'“PoUant consideration which determines the attitude of the Com- 

with rvLt^HrOv ^“‘'i entering into anv agreement 

free thlt Other Dominions at the present moment is that India is not 

is not the ccjoy^po'c'cion Status in the Empire, that its political status 

treat tbri.^r o? ' ""“T Empire, that the Dominions do not 

in so 'far ll o citizens on a fooling of equality and that anti-Asiatic I^egislation 
n ons l^fd 11,1^1 applies to the people of India is not yet unrepoaled in many Domi- 
m leb ir..n! ii ''Ot enjoy unfettered control over its fiscal policy and as 

in Ih! i t ° "'it'ate, grant, vary and withdraw preference as and when neces- 
wonld interest of India, at her dmcretioii. In this connection, my Committee 

Tblp nl.sir^ oomniend to the careful attention of the Govi'rnraent the following not- 

to the T> Innrr VI*! Imperial Preference made in the Minute of Dissent 

to tiie ivLport of tbo Jndiaa Piscal Com mission : — ■ 

^O'lclition precedejit to any aj^reement with a British Dominion in trade 
matters on the basis of reciprocity should be tbo recopjnition of the riffht of the 

complete ecpiality and the repeal of all Anti-Asiatic 
‘'^PpJy to tile people of India.” 

ft. f Committee are aware of the observations made by the Government of India 
tnat It tbc conclusion of trade ap:reemeut between Great Britain and India is re- 
commended, involving; any chHnp:os in the Indian Customs Tariff, such changes will 
be placed before the Indiiin Legislature for its approval, and the Government have 
0 desire to put any such changes into eflect unless the legislature is satisfied that 
they are m the intercsi of India. My Committee, however, feel that at a time when 
the Government of India is undergoing revision no commitments 
rP towards the acceptance of the principle of Inter-Imperial Preference 
by tne (Tovernment of India under the direction of or in consultation with the 
hecretary ol btato, and that the hands of the future Government should be left 
urifettorca for following a policy calculated to promote the interest of India. My 
committee won M also take this opportunity of mentioning that any commitments 
hj tne present (rovernment to the principle of Imperial Preference would make her 
table to measure of preference at a time when she is not able to determine them 
by the vote of a wholly elected legislature with her Government responsible to such 
Pgislature, as is the case in all the Dominions, and would restrict in future the 
freedom of the popular Government. 

AiSSEMiiLY Vote not' Tkue Opinion of Countby 

..niu Legislative Assembly, as it is constituted at present, consisting of a large 
number of ouicial and nominated members, w’ho are not able or free to express 
me tru(3 opinion of the country, the Government will be able to get accepted the 
principle of Imperial Preference and regulate it with perfect freedom. The assurance 
meretore that no changes in the fiscal policy of India will be made unless the 
legislature 18 satisfied that they are in the interest of. India, is hardly a sufficient 
guarantcie tor the protection of Indian interests. Any agreement made by Govern- 
ment and ratified by the present Assembly cannot therefore be viewed without sus- 
picion anci misgiving by the public, and cannot be acceptable to them. Until there- 
lore me time comes when India attains responsible Government, and is able to 
regulate her fiscal policy by the vote of a wholly elected legislature, and by her 
own free wil undeterred by regard for its efforts on Great Britain whose interests 
Rave received preponderating consideration and preference in the past even to the 
detriment of the best interests of this country, my Committee are emphatically of 
tne opinion ^at India should not be committed to the acceptance of the principle 
“ ^“Penal Preference at the forthcoming Ottawa Conference. 

. My Oomraittee also desire me to observe that it is due to the artificial conditions 
imposed by British interests with regard to specifications that the differential rates 
present m force upon goods of British and non-British manufactures in 
regard to articles manufactured from steel, appear to be in the interests of the 
consumer, m India. As a matter of fact, India has been forced to use British steel 
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because of the specifications and conditions laid down by the Govern^Lcnt, Railways, 
Port Trusts and other quasi-government bodies in regard to the supply of such 
materials. I am also directed to point out that io the year 19B0, there was a very 
strong opposition from the public when the Government introduced the principle of 
Imperial Preference in relation to the measure of protection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. The entire commercial community was opposed to the measure 
of Imperial Preference embodied in the Bill but the legislature had no other alter- 
native but to accept the measure, on pain of withdrawal of the Bill introduced for 
giving protection to the industry. The Government of India must also have observed 
that in spite of this measure of Imperial Preference, there has been a rapid decline 
in the import of piece-goods from the United Kingdom during the last year. What- 
ever attitude the Delegation appointed by the Government of India to the Ottawa 
Conference may take, ray Committee desire to point out in unequivocal terms that 
no commilments would be binding on the Government, w'hicb are not ratified by a 
future responsible Government in the country. 

Great Misgivings 

It is a matter of grave concern to the commercial community that the Govern- 
ment of India in their Communique dated the 9th April, 19B2 appointing the Tariff 
Board for an enquiry into the question of protection to the Cotton Textile Industry, 
have directed the Board to examine whether the same rate of protection is required 
against the competition of goods manufactured in other countries. My Committee 
cannot conceal their feeling that the inclusion of this matter in the terms of refer- 
ence to the Tariff Board immediately after the Sessions of the Assemhly. without 
giving the Assembly an opportunity to discuss this matter, is not only unfair to the 
Assembly but also gives rise to a strong suspicion that the Government of India 
have made up their minds in favour of a preferential regime as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned. It is clear froni the terms of the Communique, that the 
Government of ‘India are already biassed in favour of Imperial Preference and my 
Committee in common with the commercial comrnunity and the public view this 
suggestion of the Government with very great misgiving. 

In the end, I am to add that while ray Chamber would welcome a trade agree- 
ment based on the reciprocity in the interest of both (he countries, the present 
atmosphere is not such as would make any such agreements acceptable to the 
public and they would therefore urge upon the attention of the Government that 
they would be taking a very unwise step in seeking to enter into agreements on 
behalf of India with Great Britain and other parts of the Empire at the present 
juncture. , , , 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will be pleased to consider 
this matter very carefully and to bring these views of the Indian .comraerciai com- 
munity to the attention of India’s Delegation to the Ottawa Conference. 
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THE ROUND TABLE COMMITTEES 


Personnel of the Committees 

The personnel, of the three committees which commenced work in India 
in March 1932 in continuation of the discussions of the second Round Table 
Oonference, is * as follows : — Franchise Committee '• The Marquis of Lothian 
(Chairman); 8ir Ernest Beiuiet, M. P. ; R. A. Bntler, Esquire, M. P. ; 
The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava ; 8ir John Kerr ; J. Milner, M. P. ; The Hon. 
Mary Ada Pickford ; Dr. B. Ambodkar ; Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq ; The Hon. 
Mr, E. Milner; Bir Mahomed Yakub; Dewan Bahadur A, Rarnaswnmi Mudaliar ; 
Mrs. Subbaroyan ; Sir 8iindar 8inph Majithia ; and Mr. Bhripad Balwant Tambe 
(Members) ; Messrs. Jaynratnam and Laithwaitc (Joint Secretaries) ; Messrs. B. P. 
Thompson and E. H. T. Ward (Assistant Becretarics). Federal Finance Committee : 
'J'he Rijrht Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy. M. P., (Chnirnoan) ; Bir I.,oui8 Kersbaw ; 
E. P. Robinson, Es(juire ; Lt.-Col. K. P. Haskar ; Nawnb Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari ; and Mr. Bhankcr Rao ( also Beerctary ) ( Members ). Mr, K. Anderson 
(Becond Secretary^. Indian States Enquiry Committee : The Rt. Hon’ble J. C. C. 

Davidson, M. P. (Chairman) ; Lord Hastings , Major-Ccneral Bir Robert Hutchinson, 
M. P.; Bir Repnald Clancy ; Bir Maurice Gwycr ; Bir Charles Bluart Williams and 
Mr. J. R. Martin (Members) ; Messrs. P. J. Patrick and K. B. Fitze (Joint Becre- 
tarics). Ill addition to these three committees, a Working’ Committee was cons- 
tituted, which should be brought into effective consultation on the recommendations 
of the (Committees before the final recommendations were adopted by His Majesty’s 
(fovernment. The Prime Minister had nominated the following members to the 
committee, under the (’hairmaiiship of the Covernor-Ocmral : — The Working Com- 
mittee : The Raja of Barila ; Rao Bahadur V. T. Kiishnamachari : Nawab Liaqat 
Hayat Khan ; Bir Mannbhai Mehta ; Nawab Bir Muhammad Akbar Hydari ; Sir 
Mirza Muhammad Ismail ; Mr, E. C. Beuthall ; Mr. A. H. Chuznavi ; Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Dr. B. B. Mooujee ; Bir A. P. Patro ^ Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar ; Bir Tej Bahadur Baprii ; Dr. Bhafaat Ahmed Khan ; Capt. Bher 
Muhammad Khan ; Kao Bahadur Brinivasan ; Bardar tSaheb Bardar Djjal Bingh 
and Mr. Zafaruliah Khan. 


Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the various committies as enumerated above, 
are outlined in the letters from the Prime Minister to the chairman of those 
committees. 

Franchise Committee 

The Prime Minister's letter to the Marquis of Lothian, Chairman of the Fran- 
chise Committee, dated 2d, 1931 says : — 

I have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as to tlie 
investigation to be undertaken by the Franchise Committee, whose appointment was 
foreshadowed in paragraph 15 of the statement which I made to the Round Table 
Conference on December last. To your committee His Majesty's Government look 
for complete and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the franchise 
and the arrangement of constituencies for the new legislatures, central and provin- 
cial, which are to form part of the constitution envisaged in the statement to which 
I nave referred, and since upon these detailed proposals must largely depend the 
size and the actual composition of the legislatures, His Majesty’s Government hope 
that your committee will be in a position in due course so to frame their proposals 
as to present a complete and detailed scheme for the composition of each or the 
provincial legislatures and of the federal legislature. 

It is apparent, however, that until decisions have been taken upon certain ques- 
tions of principle which still remain unsettled, your committee will not be in a po- 
sition to draw up such a plan in its entirety. My present purpose is, therefore, to 
indicate the lines upon which you should approach your task in the immediate 
future. 
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You are aware that the present electorate in the Indian provinces amounts to 
less than 3 per cent, of the population of the areas returning members to the pro- 
vincial councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the majority of 
people and many large and important sections of the community can enjoy no 
effective representation in the legislatures. The principle of a responsible federal 
Government, subject to certain reservations and safe-guards, has been accepted by 
His Majesty's Government, while it has been decided that Governors’ provinces are 
to become responsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measures of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in 
their own sphere. In these circumstances, it is clearly necessary so to widen the 
electorate that the legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted should 
be representative of the general mass of the population and that no important 
section of the community may lack the means of expressing its needs and its 
opinions. 

Your committee will of course give full weight to the report of the Franchise 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference and the interesting discussions held, by 
that sub-committee on the (luestions submitted to it. As the form of the new central 
or federal legislature bad at the date of its delibnration not yet been decided, the 
sub-committee found it, impossible to make suggest ions regarding a suitable franchise 
system for it, and their discussions referred primarily to the provincial electorate. It 
was generally held that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately be 
attained, but the majority of the sub-committee considered that it was only practica- 
ble to reach that goal by stages, though it was agreed that the basis of franchise 
could forthwith be broadened and that a large increase was desirable. The sub- 
committee recommended with some dissentients 'the immediate increase of the elec- 
torate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the population, and indeed 
a larger number, but not more than 25 per cent, of the total population, if that 
should, on full investigation, be found practicable and desirable.’ They also reco- 
ramendeti that, in view of the practical difficulties of enlarging the electorates to an 
extent which would give direct representation to a larger section of the pomilation, 
consideration should be given to the introduction of a scheme by which all adults 
not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped together in a primary group of 
about 20 or in some other suitable manner for the election of one representative 
member of each group who wDuld be entitled to vote in the provincial electorates 
either in the same constituencies as directly qualified voters or in separate constitu- 
encies to be framed for them. 

It is the wish of His IMajcsty’s Government that your committee^ should consider 
in the first place what extension of franchise for the provincial legislatures is desi- 
rable and administratively feasible, and the possibility of supplementing direct re- 
presentation by a system of group representation or otherwise, and your enquiry 
will doubtless be so condmded as to elicit information which will enable you to 
frame proposals for electorates, constituencies and methods of election which will be 
required to produce a fed< ral legislature of the type indicated in the third report 
of the Federal Structure Committee. 

I need not recapitulate in detail the suggestions of the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Round 'Pable Conference regarding the various matters which arise in 
connection with the publication for franchise, the removal of disputes between ur- 
ban and rural enfranchisement, the desirability or otherwise of giving each commu- 
nity a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, the extension of the existiug 
military service qualification and the introduction of a new erlucational qualification. 
These questions and others will doubtless come under the notice of your committee 
and will receive due consideration. But I desire to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach special importance to the question of securing a more adequate enfran- 
chisement of women than the existing system, which applies to women the same 
qualifications as to men and has produced a women’s electorate numbering less 
than one-twentieth of the total male electorate. Your committee should 
also consider by what methods the representation of labour can most effectively be 

secured. ^ . l- • 

It is evident from the discussions which have occurred in various connections m 
the conference that the new constitution must make adequate provision f(^ the re- 
presentation of the depressed classes and that the method of representation by nomina- 
tion is no longer regarded as appropriate. 

As you are aware, there is difference of opinion whether the system of separate 
electorates should be instituted for the depressed classes and your committee s in- 
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vestigations should contribute towards a decision of this question by indicating the 
extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such general exten- 
sion of the franchise as you may recommend, to secure the right to vote in the 
ordinary electorates. On the other hand, should it be decided eventually to consti- 
tute separate^ electorates for the depressed classes, either generally or in those pro- 
vinces in which they form a distinct and separate element in the population, your 
committee’s inquiry into the general problem of extending the franchise should place 
you in possession of facts which would facilitate the devising of a method of separate 
representation for the depressed classes. 

As regards the general question of the maintenance, modification or abolition of 
the existing system of separate communal doctorates F can only draw your atten- 
tion to the observations which I made upon this malter in paragraphs 12 and 13 of 
the statement which I made to the conference on Dec. 1 and in ray speech in the 
House of Commons in the debate upon that statement on Dec. 2. It is not of 
course, the function of your committee to attempt a settlement of the communal 
problem, hut it is clear that the question of comiiiiinal electorate and the connected 
question of the apportionment of seats in the legislatures to the several communities 
must he settled before your committee can be asked to undertake the task of pre- 
paring a detailed scheme for the composition of the legislatures and for the arrange- 
ment of constituencies upon which they are to be based. As you are aware, the 
Government are deeply anxious that the settlement should be by agreement amongst 
the oommnniti'’8 themselves. Meanwhile, I recognise that even the present phase of 
your enquiry may be hampered if you are not in possession of a provisional work- 
ing hypothesis. His Majesty’s Government desire your committee, therefore, to pro- 
ceed, in so far as you may find that the absence of such an assumption would pre- 
clude you from arriving at conclusions, on the assumption that separate communal 
electorates will continue to form a feature of the new constitution. 

The various provincial Govern inonts have during the last twelve years accumulat- 
ed a store of experience of the working of the existing electoral machinery which 
should prove invaluable to your committee, and His Majesty’s Government desire 
that this experience should be made available to you through the provincial commit- 
tees constituted in each province by the local Government which, while being com- 
posed in the main of non-ofiieial representatives, would each contain a member or 
members with ofiicial experience of these matters and to which the official records of 
each Government would be made available. 1 trust that your lordship will take 
early steps to place yourself in touch with the local Governments and with their 
provincial corauiittees and will guide their inquiries by questionnaire or such other 
means as you deem suitable on lines which will enable you. to co-ordinate their 
efforts and to bring the provincial committees into cooperation with your own com- 
mittee in the. formulation of your proposals. 

I should add that if, as seems probable, you find it impossible to complete your 
inquiry during the present cold weather, you will no doubt consider, in the 
light of the progress made in your first tour, whether an interim report on the 
points upon which you may have been able to reach provisional or final conclusions 
will not serve to expedite the progress of the general inquiry of which your 
committee’s investigations form part. 

Federal Finance Committee 

The Prime Minister's letter to the Rl. Bon. Lord Eustace Percy, Chair inan of 
the Federal Finayice Gommitteej dated Dec. 22, 1931, says : — 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to stale, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Federal Finance Committee, and of your 
colleagues, the object for which the committee has been constituted and to indicate 
the matter on which it is required to report. 

As you are aware, a sub-committee of the Federal Structure Committee w^as 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine the question of federal 
finance, and the principles embodied in the report of that sub-committee were 
endorsed by the parent committee as a suitable basis on which this part of the con- 
stitution should be drafted. It is, thus, upon the report presented by Lord Peel’s 
committee that the Labour of your committee will be based, but you should observe 
that the recommendation embodied in that report regarding the functions of the 
expert committees were modified by the Federal Structure Committee. By far the 
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most important task to be undertaken by your committee will be to subject to the test 
oi figures the suf^eested claBsification of revenues and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the fcaeral and provincial Governments under the proposed scheme. 

On the estimates so prepared it will be the duty of your committee to advise as 
to the adjustments, if any, which should equitably be made between the federal 
Government and the provinces. Difficult as this would be if conditions were normal, 
His Majesty’s Government realise that at a time when the Indian Budgets, both 
central and provincial, have been thrown so completely out of gear, the difficulty of 
the task is immensely increased. Nevertheless, as every precaution must be taken to 
ensure, so far as possible, financial equilibrium in the new Government in India, 
this examination must be made as it is essential that the best advice on this vital 
question should be available before the relevant portion of the constitution is 
elrafted. 

In addition to its main work, your committee will also be required to ex- 
amine and advise on a number of other connected matters referred to in the reports 
of Lord Peel’s committee and of the Federal vStructure Committee, of which I may 
mention the treatment of prC‘federation debts, the powers of taxation, the new 
sources of revenue, the treatment of provincial contributions if contributions be 
found necessary, the emergency powers of the federal Government, the borrowing 
powers and the division of the pension charges. 

States Enquiry Committee (Financial) 

The Prime Minister's letter to the hon, J. 0. C. Davidson, Chairman oj 
the States Enquiry Committee {Finaneial), dated Dec. 16, 1931, says : — 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Indian States Encpiiry Committee (Finan- 
cial), and of your colleagues on the committee objects for which the committee has 
been constituted and (he specific issues on which it is required to report. 

In my declaration of Dec. 1 the intention of his Majesty’s Government was 
announced to set up, among other committees, recommended by the Round Table 
Conference, a committee to explore more fully the specific financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The recommendation in question will 
be found in paragraphs 46 and 47 of the third report of the Federal Structure 
Committee which dealt with the particular financial t)roblem8 relating to the states 
discussed in paragraphs 17 to 20 and 26 of its finance sub-committee’s report. An 
ideal system of federal finance would be one under which all federal units would 
contribute on a uniform basis to the federal resources. The task of the committee 
is briefly to determine how far and in what respects the attainment of this ideal 
is affected by two particular elements in the existing situation : (a) the ascertained 
existing rights of certain states and (b) certatn contributions of a special character 
which many states are now making or have made in the past to the resources of 
the Indian Government. 

The items, an examination of which by the committee has been specialy recomm- 
ended by the Round Table Conference are, under (a) the varying measures of 
privilege or immunity enjoyed by certain states in respect of external customs and 
salt and. under tb), (1) cash contributions and (2) the value of ceded territories. 

The issues on which the committee are required to report are accordingly as 
follows (1) to review the origin and purpose of all cash contributions with a 
view to advising whether they should be immediately reduced or eventually extingu- 
ished in the manner contemplated in paragraph 38 of the report of the Federal 
Finance 8ub-Committee or must be regarded as outside the scope of that recommen- 
datiou as being for special and local purposes or by way of payment for material 
assets such as land still in the possession of the contributing states : (2) in regard 
to territories ceded by certain states, which term does not include the leased territory 
of Berar to the British Govern raeut in return for specific military guarantees, (a) 
to compile a list of such territories, (b) having regard both to the circumstances of 
the original cession and to the financial and other conditions now obtaining to 
express an opinion as to whether any financial adjustment should be made in favour 
of the state concerned as a part of the terras of its federation, and if so, to make 
specific recommendations ; (3) in regard to the varying measures of privilege or 
immunity in respect of customs and salt enjoyed by certain states, (a) to investigate 
the position in each state with a view to determining the value of the ascertained 
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existinpj ri^^hts in quest ioii ; (b) to express an opinion as to what compensation it 
would be worth while for ttie fe leral (Tovernmeut to ofl'er in return for the relin- 
cjiiishment of the Hpecml privil(‘ges which each state now enjoys, or such modi- 
fication thereof as may appear to the committee to be an essential preliminary to 
federation. In frumiri^ such terms it would be open to the committee to make allow- 
ance for any contributions of special value which the states in question might have 
made or be making to the rcsouriMts of the Indian Govern men t. Ju the fulfilment of 
their task the eommittce may find some existing facts in the financial or contractual 
relations between the states and the Ui itisli (Tovermnent in India which are not speci- 
fically mentioned in their terms of relenaice, but which have so close a bearing upon 
matters remitted to them that tiny cannot in the committee’s view be disregarded. 
It will be open to the committee to take such facts into aecoiuit in formulating their 
recommendations. 

Aov^fCE Re. States’ Representation In Leoibeatures 

Another letter from the J*rime Minif^tcr to the right hon. J. C. C, Davidson, 
(Chairman of the States Etajairg Committee { Einaneial), dated Dec. 10, says : — 

In continuation of my letter of to-day’s date, in hich, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government I informed yon the spi'citic matUn's on which tlic Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Finaneial) are i(‘<piired to report, I would invite your attention to the 
passage in my statement on tlie first Indian Uomid Tal)le Conference (CMD 3972 
jiaragraph 16) announeing tht^ Govnanmeni’s iidention to aflbr i the juinces all possi- 
ble assistance by way of advice with the object of facilitating an early decision on 
the distribution among tln^ states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their 
representation in the b'gislaturo. 'i'liongh tin; functions assigned to the committee 
are restricted to the H()here of finance, Mis Majesty’s Government are impressed with 
the great and valuable ot)portunities w-hioh the commit toe will erqoy of coming into 
contact with the rulers and their ministers throughout India. They accordingly de- 
sire that the chairmafi should throughout the committee’s tour do his utmost by 
way of informal eonversaiions to afford to the x>rineos (especially those who have 
not taken part in the discussions in London) all possible assislancc by way of advice 
in the inaiter of their representation in the federal legislature. 


The Federal finance Committee Report 

The report of the Federal Committee of the Round Table Conference was released 
for publication on May 7, 11332. The following are extracts from the report : — 

The'rnost important task entrusted to the commitiee w’as to subject to the test of 
figures the suggested chissificalion of revenue and to estimate the probable ’financial 
position of the Federal and Provincial Governments. It was also asked to'advise as to 
the adjustments, iP aiiy,lwdiich should equitably be made between the Federal Govern- 
luent and provinces on the basis of its estimates. The other subjocls which the 
committee was asked to examine and advise upon included the treatment of the 
pre-federation debt, powers of taxation, new sources of revenue, tho emergency 
powers of the Federal Government, borrowing povver.s, and the division of pension 
charges. Our first « step has been to prepare a forecast of the revenue auu expenditure 
of the Federal Government. For this purpose we have been furnished by the Govern- 
ment of India with the fullest materials bearing on all heads on revenue and 
expenditure, but w’c alone have bemi responsible for bringing them together in a 
combined forecast. The forecast which we give below must not, therefore, be taken 
as necessarily representing the views of the Government of India. 

While we have scrutinised each head of the revenue and expenditure in detail, 
we recognise that, taking each head by itself, the possible margin of error is very 
wide. Taking all heads together, however, wo consider that, on the general 
assumptions made by uSj our estimate fairly represents the probable financial 
position of the Federal Government in the early days of federation. It has also 
to be remembered that our revenue forecast tliioughout has, generally speaking, 
been based on the rates of taxation imposed by the First Finance Act of 1931 ; 

56 
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that is to say, we have not taken into account the special surcharges of customs, 
income-tax and salt at present in force. This is an assumption which in all the 
circumstances, we feel obliged to make, but we do not wish to be* understood to be 
expressing the view that the present level of taxation ought necessarily to be 
reduced. On the contrary, wc think it might be wise to regard some at least of 
these surcharges as a possible reserve. 

In the following Table we have, for convenience, given net figures as far as 
possible on either side of the budget, and items relating to the Chief Commissioner’s 
JProvinces and Centrally Administered Areas have been grouped so far as the 
complications arising from their connection with the Central Government permit. 
We have assumed that Burma will be separated from India, and have estimated 
the results of this change on such materials as are available; but, apart from this and 
the transfer of the Provinces of expenditure on their own accounts and the 
audit, we have not allowed for the effects of future constitutional changes. Thus, 
income-tax revenue is included in full and also the State contributions, and no 
provision is made for any additional expenditure directly due to the establishment of 
a federal system. 


Table I. Tfie Federal Forecast 


Revenue 

(Ka. lakhs.) 

Ctistoms 

51,20 


Collection 

90 


Net 

50.B0 

50,30 

Salt 

6,70 

Expenditure 

1,15 


Net 

5,55 

5,55 

Opium 

78 


Manufacture 

73 


Net 

05 

05 

Railways 


5,00 

Currency and Mint (Net) 


3,80 

Mtscellaneoas: 

Ordinary 

1,G6 


Reparation 

;^o 

1,96 

Total 

1,9G 

States Coniribulion 

74 

74 

Income-taxes 

18,00 


Collection 

80 


Net 

17,20 

17,20 

Total Rerenne 


84,60 

Expenditure 

(Ks. lakhs.) 

Debt. Services ; 

Interest (Net) 


11,25 

Sinking Fund 


5,50 

Post and Telegraphs (Net) 


Nil 

Military Budget (Net) 


47,00 

Frontier Watch, and Ward 


1,70 

Civil Administration including Territorial and Political 

Pensions but excluding other 

pensions and cost of 


collecting revenue, and allowing 60 for provincialisation 

6,85 

of accounts and audit 


Pensions 


2,65 

N, W, F. P. Subvention 


1,00 

Civil works 


1,66 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces and Central 

Areas 

2,86 


Revenue 

1,31 


Net 

1,55 

1,55 

loial Expenditure 


80,10 

SURPLUS 

: 4,50 
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Our next task has been to attempt to forecast the financial position of the Pro- 
vincial Governmont on a Bimilar basis. Here we have had before us actual forecasts 
of provincial budgets for the year 1933-34 to 1937-38. After a careful scrutiny of 
these forecasts in consultation with the representatives of the Governments concern- 
ed, we think that, on the same basis as we have adopted for our federal forecast, 
and allowing for the transfer of liability for accounts and audit, the figures in the 
following Table approximately represent the probable future position of each 
Government. 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Table II. The Provincial Forecast 

Surplus ( + ) or 
Deficit ( — ). 

(Rs. lakhs.) 
—20 
—65 
- 2.00 
+ 35 
+ 30 
—70 
—17 
— 65 


The contrast between our estimates for a federal surplus and for an aggregate 
provincial deficit of a considerable amount is partly accounted for by the fact that 
provincial sources of revenue are, for the most part, comparatively inelastic and 
cannot be expected to respond as quickly as central revenues to a recovery in eco- 
ncvnic conditions. 

In arriving at these figures we have assumed that commercial stamps will not be 
federalised. We have also assumed, in making our estimate for Bombay, ^at bind 
will bo consti(ut(H.l into a separate Province without any subvention from the Presidency 
Government, and that the separation will result in a net saving to Bombay of bet- 
ween 90 and lOO lakhs ; and we have also taken into account the fa n an cial separation 
of Aden from Bombay. We refer in Section V to the effect on federal fiances of 
the separation of Sind. The financial position of the North-West Frontier Province 
has already been investigated by the Government of India and its deficit is represen- 
ted by the subvention included in Table 1. 


Excise 


In compiling the forecasts which were placed befoie us, the Provincial Govern- 
ment have, generally speaking, assumed that the present economic depression will 
continue, or least that recovery from it will be slower than we have assumed tor 
the purposes of this Report. Wo have revised the revenue forecasts generally to 
correspond with our own assumptions and have, in particular, increased to some 
extent the estimates of excise revenue. ICven so, the estimates of receipts from excise 
on country liquor are, we think, still very low and appear to refteefc, iii varying de- 
gress, a deliberate policy tending to reduce or even extinguish the source of re- 
venue. It would be beyond our competence to enter into the merits of that policy, 
but the evidence submitted to us seems to indicate that, in pursuing it, the Prpvm- 
cial Government are sacrificing revenue without effecUng a corresponding restn^ion 
of consumption. The decline in revenue appears to have been 

everywhere by an incresse in illicit distillation. It will, wo think, be generally 
agreed that n Province which deliberately foregoes revenue in this manner cannot 
fairly ask for special treatment in the distribution of income-tax at the expense of 
Other Provinces. 


Expenditure 

We have not taken into account the possibility of economics other than those 
already adopted by the Provincial Governments. Some further retrenchm^ts may 
be possible within the frame work of the existing .administrative system , but, m 
view of the economies recently effected by Provincial 

bly bo unsafe to suppose that further savings of this kind, effected during the next 
three or four years, will do more than balance any increased expenditure directly 
due to the introduction of the new reforms. Substantial reductions in existing ex- 
penditure could only be brought about by a comprehensive reorganisation of the 
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system of administration. Measures of this kind are possible ; they are beinj^; 
actively considered by at least one Provincial Government, while another 
has appointed a special Retrenchment committee for this purpose ; but we 
have not felt able to make any definite allowance for the efleet of such re- 
organisation. 

These remarks have a special application to Bengal. After making the same 
adjustments in the revenue estimates of Bengal as we had made in those of other 
provinces, we found that the Bengal Government was still anticipating a permanent 
deficit equal to about three-fifths of any share in the total proceeds of income tax 
which can fairly be claimed by the Presidency, and about one crore more than it 
can hope to receive out of those proceeds in the early year of federation, except by 
special treatment at the expense of other Provinces. We fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties through which Bengal is now passing, but we cannot believe that the Bengal 
Government and Legislature have no means at their disposal, whether of economy 
or of increased taxation, to reduce a deficit of this magnitude ; and, in the hope 
that measures will be devised to meet the situation, we have felt justified in re- 
ducing the anticipated deficit by about 40 lakhs. As we shall show later, it is pro- 
bable that even the deficit which we have accepted for the purpose of our estimate 
can only be wiped out at the expense of other Provinces, and even so the Presidency 
would be left with no margin for financing new policies. 

GENEEA.L Financial Position of the Pkovinces 

These considerations lead us to add a general warning. Our anticipa- 
tions of normal provincial revenue and expenditure in the early years of 
federation do not, and cannot, take account of what may happen dnririg the period 
before the Federation is established. Our estimates show that, on the basis of their 
present revenues, most of the Provinces will bo in a difficult position at the outset 
of federation, even if they balance their budgets during the intervening period and 
carry over into federation only the liabilities which they have already incurred, 
including those in respect of budgets deficit up to March dl, 19;>2. If. during the 
intervening period, they continue to accumulate deficits year by year, the position 
will become quite unmanageable, and the prospects of real provincial autonomy will 
pro tanto be endangered. We realise the special difficulties which confront each 
Province, but we cannot refrain from observing that Bihar and Orissa, which has 
certainly not the least difficulties to contend with, hopes to balance its budget for 
1932-33 at the cost of severe retrenchment in all its services, if, as we hope to 
show, the Provinces can be provided with a substantial addition to their revenues 
when the proceeds of income-tax begin to be distributed, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should make, during the intervening period, the sacrifices neces- 
sary to enable them to take full advantage of the prospective improvement in their 
position. Otherwise, the additional expenditure required to provide for the service 
of further loans, taken to cover deficits, may mortgage the new revenue to such an 
extent that in many cases provincial autonomy would start under the most un- 
favourable conditions. 

We regard it, therefore, as essential that the Government of India and the Local 
Government should give this matter their immediate attention, and should endeavour 
to concert measures to secure equilibrium in the Provinces during the intervening 
period. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our forecast of federal finances depends upon 
the assumption that the Government of India, too, will find it possible to pursue, 
in the intervening period, a policy which will not jeopardise the initial federal 
surplus anticipated by us. Indeed, it will be ajjparent from the latter sections of 
our Report that the surplus we anticipate is itself inadequate, and the Government 
of India may well have to consider how that surplus can be not only realised, 
but increased. 

Revenue 

From our examination of the probable financial position of the Federation it 
seems clear that the transfer of all income-tax receipts to the manner contemplated 
by the Peel Committee would leave the Federal Government with a large deficit ; 
and as that deficit would be out of all proportion to any possibilities of retrench- 
ment, we must turn, as previous committees have turned, to the examination of 
possible new sources of revenue, federal or provincial. 
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(1) Federal 

(a) Excise on Tobaeco~~Tho present position in regard to this tax appears to be 
that a substantial revenue may be expected from a system of vend licenses and fees, 
but that an excise duty ^ imposed in the near future could not be relied on to yield 
a substantial revenue. There is general agreement that such a duty could not be 
imposed on the cultivator, and it is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture continues to be so largely carried 
on in small establishments and even as a domestic industry. Vend licenses and 
fees can obviously be iniposcd only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is now being encouraged by the 
Government of India. The difficulties in the way of a federal excise may be over- 
come in course of time, but it would he unsafe for us to rely on this in the 
near future. 

(h) Excise on AIa/c//cs-~Thc imposition of an excise duty on matches is already 
under active consideration and we feel justified in contemplating the existence of 
such a duty from the outset of federation. We are advised that the probable net 
yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable rate, with due allowance for reduced 
consumption, would be about crorcs of which at least 2,50 crores would be raised 
in British India. 

(c) Other Excises . — It is possible that other excise duties may occupy an im- 
portant place in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but we do not feel warrant- 
ed in relying upon the introduction of such measures in the early years of 
federation. 

{(U Monopolies . — We have examined the suggestion, made at the Round Table 
Conference, that federal revenues should be augmented by a few selected monopo- 
lies. From the fiscal point of view it is only in very special circumstances that a 
monopoly, whether of production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred to au 
excise duty as a means of raising revenue. Except in so far as the proposals 
already noticed in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a monopoly, we can suggest 
no new commodity to which the monopoly method could be applieci with advantage. 
The manufacture of arms and exjilosivcs, which has been suggested as a possible 
monoboly, is nln'ady subject to license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new federal monopoly of this kind that 
has been suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue from which must be entirely 
problematical, 

(e) Commercial Stamps . — In the Peel Report it was observed that ‘‘There is 
much to be said for federalising (commercial Stamps on the lines of various propo- 
sals made in the past,’ but no definite lecommendation was made. Wc have 
examined this suggestion, but ou the whole we cannot recommend it at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certaiii stamp duties w'hich might be placed in this category was, 
in 1930-31, slightly more than one crore. This was a sub-normal year, and the 
normal yield should be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per cent, of the 
yield was received by Bombay ( one-eight of this being attributable to Sind ), 27 per 
cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by Madras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the federalisation of th(?so duties would therefore be unevenly distributed, and their 
federal isation would not case the problem of distributing income-tax. 

Further, there are obvious difficulties in the way of separating stamp duties 
into two classes, commercial and noncommercial. It could only be done by means 
of a schedule, and a large clement of purely arbitrary selection would be involved. 
The simple constitutional solution would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question, considered by the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee, whether the provincial Governments should be given power also 
to fix the rates of duty on all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject should 
be reserved, wholly or partially, to the Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power to legislate on behalf of the Provinces 
in regard to those stami> duties which arc the subject of legislation by the Central 
Government at the date of federation. The duties which arc now the subject of 
central legislation are those on acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share certifi- 
cates, cheques (not now dutialde), delivery orders in respect of goods, letters of 
allotment of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, promissory notes, proxies, 
receipts and shipping orders. Wc understand that proposals have been under 
consideration for adding other duties to this list, and would suggest that, if any 
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such additions are contemplated, they should be made before the establishment of the 
Federation. , .... 

We ought to add, in this connection, that difllculties already arise in estimating 
the share of each Province in the proceeds from the sale of postage stamps for 
use of taxed documents ; and these difficulties may be expected to lead to consider- 
able friction with the Provincial Governments unless a more satisfactory system can 
be devised. . , , , , , • i 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of commercial stamps should be assigned 
to the Units, we have to some extent been influenced by a doubt whether the pro- 
blems arising from the imposition of federal stamp duties in the state might not be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. We do not, however, wish to prejudge the 
possibility that, as part of the general federation settlement with the States, it 
might be found desirable to include these duties among the sources of federal 
revenue. This consideration might well outweigh the reasons which have led us to 
recommend that commercial stamps should not be made a source of federal 
revenue. 

if) Corporation 7 ax. — From the financial point of view it seems clear that, if a 
corporation tax w’cre imposed on eompanies registered in the Slates on the same 
basis ns the present super-tax on companies in British India, the yield at present 
would be negligible. 

(TI) Provincial 

(a) Ta.Tatio??, of Tohaceo. — Wc have already dealt briefly with this question and 

have suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise than by excise on production 
or manufacture, should rest with the Units, hut that the Pedoral Government si^uld 
be given the right to impose a general federal excise. This distinction is, wc tninlv, 
justified by the fact that ex hypoihrui the introduction of excise duties on manu- 
facture will be difficult, if not impossible until inannfacture becomes more highly 
industrialised ; and as that development takes place an excise levied at the factory 
by one Unit of the Federation would bo a tax on consumers in other Units. It 
will be seen from our later projjosals in regard to powers of taxation that the 
federal isfltion of tobacco excise wauild not preclude the Federal Ciovcrn merit from 
assigning the proceeds to the Units, if it so desired. , 

There is, unfortunately, no material which w^ould enable us to estimate the yield 
of any of these forms of taxation. The provincial taxes will take ROinetirne to 
mature, hut eventually they may be expected to form at least a very useful additional 
source of provincial revenue. . -r^ . . , ^ 

(b) Snceessiati Duties. — Bombay is, w’C believe, the Only Provincial Government 
which has attempted legislation for the imposition of succession duties and the 
attempt was unsuccessful. We understand that even that Government would have 
preferred that legislation should have been undertaken by the Government or India, 
We propose elsewhere that succession dutit‘S should be classed among taxes leviaDle 
by the Federal Government for the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source of revenne in the near futnie. 

(c) Terminal Tb-rcs—We have been asked to weigh the iHsucs which arise from 

the proposal to introduce terminal taxes generally as an additional source of revenue 
for the Provinces. As the ^irgnrnents for and against this proposal been so 

fully set forth in previous reports it scarcely seems necessary to restate them here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed us most seriously is its operation 
as in effect, a surcharge on railway freights. Where municipal octrois are in force, 
there appears to be a tendency to substiture for the general levy of dues on a 
goods entering the municipal countries the simpler alternative of a teminal la 
collected at the raihvay station and there is already a danger that this habit 
result in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore r^ommend that, 
terminal taxes are to be regarded as a permanent part of the bn an cml structure, 
they should bo imposed by the Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Ldls. 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence (mainly as municipal taxes) 

fall into much the same category as other taxes classed as federal which, 
time of federation, are being levied by certain Units ; Imt though it may be ' “ 
sary for this reason to authorise the municipalities and Provinces concerned to co - 
tinue to raise these taxes, they should be allowed to do so only withiu limits la 
down by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar and Orissa are the two Pro- 
vinces which having few or no municipal taxes^ of the kind at present, are ^ 
desirous of deriving provincial revenue from this source. While we do not rule ouc 
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the possibility of terminal taxes in these two Provinces and elsewhere as a tem- 
porary expedient, in view of the practice which has fijrowii up in various parts 

of India, we are not prepared to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 

revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes.-— We have not considered the broad issues of 
policy involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, but we have considered, as 
wo were commissioned to do, the more limited question of ‘the possibility of 
empowering individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropri- 
ate the proceeds of, a tax on agricultural incomes.’ In view of the close 
connection between this subject and land revenue, wc agree that the right 

to impose such taxation should rest with the Provinces. For the same 
reason, we think that this right should be restricted to the taxation of income ori- 
ginating in the Province concerned. There will presumably be no difliculty in drafting 
into the constitution a definition of agricultural income which has so long been re- 
cognised in Indian income-tax law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion as to whether agricultural and 
non-agricultural income should be aggregated for the pur[)OHe of determining the right 
of th(3 asscssee to exemption and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on either 
section of his income ; and wc doubt whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised that, in practice, it would scarcely 
be possible for either the Federal or a Provincial Government to take into conside- 
ration income not liable to taxation by it, except with the consent and co-operation 
of the other Government. 


(Ill) Conclusion 

In this survey of possible sources of addititional revenue, wc have deliberately 
left out of account the (piostion whether or to what extcfit it would be possible to 
increase the yield of existing taxes. Wc have confiticd ourselves to an examination 
of now sources, and in this field the results of our survey are not encouraging. In 
the Federal sphere, the excise on machos is the only tax which we feel justified in 
taking into account as an immediate reinforcement of federal revenue. With this 
reinforcement, according to our figures, those rcveuiies would yield a surplus of 
about 7.50 crores, including the whole proceeds of taxes on income as federal reve- 
nue and if the whole revenue from the new excise were paid into the federal fisc, 
or about 7.00 crores if only its yield in British India were taken into account. In 
what follows we take the latter figure, without prejudging the issue whether the 
excise duty on matches should be a federal tax in the full sense of the term. 

Debt, Pensions and ‘Central Charges’ 

Before considering w'hat settlement can be effected with the Provinces on the 
basis of the figures which we have arrived, we have to examine whether the whole of 
the pre-federation delit will be covered by assets to bo taken over by the Federal 
Government, how pension charges should be allocated, and whether any other part 
of the expenditure of the Federal Goveriimeut should be regarded as expenditure 
on non-federal services, i.e., as a ‘central charge.’ 

(1) Pre-Federation Debt 

The valuation of the assets to be taken over by the Federal Government is a 
matter rather of judgment than of strict fact-finding in view of the uncertainty as 
to the basis of valuation which should be adopted. Valuation cannot, in all .cases, 
proceed on a purely commercial basis— that is to say, on an estimation of ^rning 
capacity— for although the accounts of some departments have been commercialised, 
some of them are not administered for the purpose of profit. 

We are driven, therefore, in the case of the commercial departments, to adopt as 
our basis of valuation the capital shown as debited to those departments in the 
statement of the public debt of India ; and in all the circumstances, this seems to 
be a reasoanable basis. On March 31,1931 (the date to which the following statistics 
refer) this figure stood at 7,67,63,17 lakhs. Adding to it the interest earning debts 
due from the Provincial Governments (1,51,82,53 lakhs) as well as other interest- 
earning advances (19,45,18 lakhs) we reach a total of 9,38,90,88 lakhs. The sums 
outstanding in respect of the commutation of pensions ( 1,89,95 lakhs ) would bring 
this lotal to 9,40,80,83 lakhs. 
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We now deal with the other state property which the Federal Government will 
inherit. Such assets, though in some cases yielding a return in the form of rents, 
and in others enabling Government to avoid expenditure charged to revenue which 
otherwise would have to be incurred, cannot be valued on any commercial basis, as 
they represent, to a large extent, dead assest. Nevertheless they must be taken into 
account, as without them Government could not properly function. Complete lists 
of state property falling into this category do not exist, nor is information available 
in all cases as to the original coat or book value. In the case of New Delhi and the Bom- 
bay Military Lands, !the figure of the cost (19,88,38 lakhs) can fairly be accepted in view 
of the recent date of the transactions; and, for present purposes, we take the book 
value (87,44,(X) lakhs) for ail the civil and military properties and other miscellane- 
ous items which find a place in such registers as are maintained, although in our 
judgment, the book value of several items understates the real value. The lists, 
however, are very iiv'omplete : and no account is taken of such assets as forests, 
most of the military lands, Royal Air Force buildings and landing grounds, certain 
stores, plant of the Public Works Department, furniture, liberties and museums, nor, 
of course, of roads and bridges. The original cost or the replacmucnt value of these 
properties must be very large indeed ; but we have no materials on which we can 
form even an approximate estimate of the amount involved. 

The total value, therefore, of the i<lentifiable assets to be taken over by the 
Federal Government which we have considered so far amount to 10,48,13,21 lakhs 
which taking into account the numerous items for which no data arc available. 

There is still another identifiable portion of the public debt of India associated 
with another class of assets. Following the return of large numbers of silver rupees 
from circulation in recent years, a portion of the silver holding in the Paper (Cur- 
rency Reserve has been sold. Those sales have created a gap in the Reserve amount- 
ing to the difference between the nominal value of the rupees meted down and the 
price realised for the silver. This gap might have been built up in the past from 
the profits of coinage. Instead of this procedure being followed, ad hoc Treasury 
Bills were created and placed in the Paper Currency Reserve. This portion of the 
public debt of India is therefore associated with currency assets (including in this 
term the Gold Standard Reserve) which are not being taken into account as assets 
for the purposes of our calculations. As the Federation will, cither directly or 
through a Reserve Bank, take over these assets, it is right that it should also assume 
responsibility for this portion of the public debt. The loss on the sale of silver up 
to March 31, 1931, amounted to Rs. 14,97,81 lakhs. Had this loss been met from the 
Gold Standard Reserve, the currency assets to be taken over would not have exis- 
ted. Adding this item, the total value of the identifiable assets is increased to 
10,03,11,02 lakhs. 

Turning, now, to the amount involved if the whole of the pre- federation liabilities 
were assumed by the Federal Government, wo have ascertained that the debt posi- 
tion of the Government of India on March 31, 1931— the latest date for which ac- 
tuals are available — was as follows 

Lakhs Rs. 

Interest-bearing liabilities 11,87,47,85 

Non-interest-bearing liabilities 29,89,28 


Less liquid assets 


12,17,37,13 

34,09,96 


Total liabilities 


11,82,67.17 


Interest bearing liabilities include not only loans sterling and rupee and Treasury 
Bills held by the public and in the Paper Currency Reserve, but also the balance 
of the War Contribution, Railway Debenture, Btock and Railway Annuities, Post 
OflSce Savings Bank deposits, Gash Certificates, Provident and certain Family Pension 
Funds, Depreciation and Reserve Fund and interest bearing provincial balances. 
Non-interest-bearing liabilities of a liquid nature include a variety of items, such as, 
deposits and provincial balances which do not bear interest, the amounts due to 
certain non-inierest-earning funds, uncashed cheques and accrued discount of Treasury 
Bills ; while liquid assets include cash balances, repayable advances and the sinking 
fund investment account for certain loans. 
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In the above statement the public debt has been taken at its nominal figure. 
This debt carrying as it does an over-all rate of interest of 4,25 percent, might for 
the purpose of assessing the present day capital liability, not unreasonably be vrritten 
down on a 5 per cent, basis by something like 170 crores ; or viewing the matter 
in another way, if their redeemable loans raised at 3^, 3 and 2yi per cent, were 
reassessed on the same basis, the figure of indebtedness would be reduced by about 
145 crores. 

Having regard to this and to the fact that our figure of 10,63,11.02 lakhs takes 
no account of a large and valuable block of assets, wo do not hesitate to report 
that, if the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the whole of the pre- 
federation debts, its obligations would be covered by the assets also taken over. It 
will also be evident from other parts of our report that the service of the debt will 
be fully covered by the sources of revenue which will remain at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. 

We are satisfied that, if Burma is separated from India, a division of the liabili- 
ties and assets somewhat on the basis suggested in the Howard-Nixon memorandum 
will not, so far as the future Federation is concerned, have any invalidating effect 
on the conclusion at which we have arrived. 


(II) Civil PfiNsioNs 

The existing civil pension charge can be classified as follows : 

Approximate cost in 1930-31 
Lakhs Rs. 


(1) Political and Territorial Pensions 32 

(2) Pensions paid in respect 

of members of contributory funds now closed 67 

(3) Pensions paid in respect of members of the I. C. S. 

Family Pension Fund and the Bengal Pilot Service Fund 8 

(4) Ordinary Pensions including miscellaneous adjustments 1,66 


2,73 


Of these, the first are not pensions in the ordinary sense of the term, and are 
clearly a federal charge. 

We have now to determine what part of the annual charge for ordinary pensions 
is properly federal. As explained in detail in the Appendix, pensions awarded since 
Ist Aprii, 1921, whether paid in India or elsewhere, have been allocated between the 
Central Government and the Provinces strictly on the basis of the pensioners' 
service. On the other hand, in the case of pensions awarded prior to 1st April, 
1921, while broadly speaking, each Province was made liable for payments to all 

E ensioners resident within its borders, the Government of India accepted responsi- 
ility for the payment of all pensions outside India. The present charge in respect 
of pensions paid out of India is some 80 to 90 lakhs per annum. As indicated in 
the Appendix we estimate that about five sixths of this is in respect of service in 
the Provinces. The charge is rapidly falling (it has fallen by roughly 50 per cent, 
since Ist April, 1921), while, as regards pensions paid in India by the Provinces, 
there appears to be no need for re-allocation. 

The conclusion, then, is that, at the beginning of federation, there will be a rapidly 
declining non-elfective liability in respect of ordinary and family pension which is 
not likely to exceed 80 or 90 lakhs per annum. This liability should theoretically, 
be apportioned between the various Provinces. Such an allocation, even if the 
necessary records exist, would however involve an expenditure on labour out of all 
proportion to the theoretical improvement in the presentation of the true position, 
it seems clear that the Federal Government will in eiFect retain out of the proceeds 
of income-tax paid only in British India a much larger sum than the annual 
liability for pensions which are properly a charge against British India alone, at least 
for so long as such liability is of sufficient magnitude to be worthy of consideration. 
We therefore recommend that no attempt be made to show this ‘central’ liability 
of some 80 or 90 lakhs as a separate item in the superannuation charges (of some 
thing over 2}i crores per annum) which will appear in the federal budget. 

57 
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(III) ‘‘Central Charges” 

If our recommendations as to debt and pension are accepted, we feel justified 
in assumiiiK that no section of opinion in Inaia is likely to think it worth while to 
separate out of the fetlcral budi;et such minor items oi expenditure as may at the 
present mewnent, be hold to be incurred mainly on behalf of the Provinces. The 
cost of the Income-tax Department, including pensions of course be treated as a 
deduction from the yield of taxes on income. 

IV. Powers of Taxation 

Hitherto, as we have already remarked, the facts which we have found ppint to 
the maintenance, in practice, of the status quo in matters of taxation as between 
British India and the States. Wo have not recommended the raising of now federal 
taxation for the purpose cither of distributing income-tax to the Provinces or of 
meeting any admitted claims of individual States, whatever these may be. Those 
who fear the new federal taxation might bo necessary for such purposes may per- 
haps be reassured by the fact that we have been led to this conclusion, not by any 

preconceived ideas of our own, hut by a study of the facts. 

Every government working under a fixed constitution must have powers of taxa- 
tion which are not merely commensurate with its normal functions, but also suffi- 
cient to support its credit both at home and among the nations of the world. A 
government whose revenues are inelastic, or whose powers arc so restricted that it 

cannot maintain a proper balance between direct and indirect taxation, will be in 

danger of finding that its credit is as inelastic as its revenues and as restricted as 
its powers are insufficient to avert this danger ; the powers required are rather 
powers for the prevention of emergencies. 

The Peel Committee contemplated that the necessary reinforcenumtof federal reve- 
nues might be found in excise duties and in a corporation tax. The arguments 
in favour of reserving the field of excise to the Federal Govermneiit, with the 
exception of duties on certain classes of commodities, are very strongt They are 
taxes on consumption which, in economic theory, should not be b'vicd by the go- 
vernment of one unit on the consumers of another. It is also desirable to 
reserve this part of the field of taxation for the Federal Government, whose finan- 
ces would otherwise be unduly dependent upon external customs. It will, however, 
be observed that nearly all the excise duties w’hich would be reserved to the Federal 
Government under the proposals of the Peel Committee are duties which would in 
alt probability, be imposed only as a set off against a decline of customs revenue 
resulting from a successful protctc-tionisl policy. The only exceptions are the existing 
duties on petroleum products and the proposed duties on matches and tobacco, and 
we have reported that the Federal Government may find it impossible to impose a 
tobacco excise for sometime to come. 

Orw- f;u*t which has come out clearly in our investigations is the widespread rc- 
<*og!Uiioii of the need for uniformity of taxation throughout India iii certain heads. 
It IS for this reason that we have already suggested that the Federal Government 
retain the power of legislation in regard to eerlain sources of revenue levied 
lor the lieactit of the Units. The allocation to the Federal Government of the pofver 
uf taxation in these fields in no sense implies that the actual collection of the taxes 
coiicerncd should necessarily be placed in the hands of federal officers, and it may 
be worth iK>tii\g that the collection of the existing duty ou petroleum products ia 
British India is carried out by officers in the service of Provincial Governments. 

Our suggestion is that the Federal Government should have a general power to 
impose a surcharge for its owm purposes on any tax levied by it in this way for the 
benefit of the Units. If this suggestion were acloptcd, it wmuld, w'e think, be neces- 
sary to accord to the Units, on their side, some iiiterest in the proceeds of federal 
excises and to provide that the Federal Government should bt^ at lil)crty to assign 
the whole or any part of the proceeds to them, as may b(5 laid down in the Federal 
Act imposing the particular duty. 

We append three lists of sources of revenue in regard to which the power of 
legislation should rest with the Fixleral Government 

I. Sources reserved to the Federation. 

II. Excise Duties. 

III. Taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subject to a right of federal 
surcharge. 

All the rights thus reserved to the Federal Government may, of course, be subject 
to exceptions in favour of the States, whether in respect of their treaty rights or in 
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respect of special postal and currency rights or otherwise. Wc have not been re- 
quired to report on the manner in which such exceptions should be embodied in 
the constitutions or in the treaties with the States, and we therefore only note that 
our lists must be read with this general qualification. 

Ctuantb from Federal StinrLusEs 

The recommendation of paragraph 14 of the Peel Report is that, in the event of 
the Federal Government’s ultimately finding That Federal revenues yield an appar- 
ently permanent surplus,' it should ‘be free, as a possible alternative to the reduction 
of taxation, t,) allocate the surplus.’ It was thought desirable that ‘the constitution 
itself should lay down the proportions in which funds thus available should be 
divided among the units.’ 

Jt is clear that the situation contemplated by the Peel Committee could not 
.arise until any prescribed process of extinguishing Provincial or biatc contributioua 
bad been completed. If, thereafter, the Federal Government desired to make a 
general distribution of a part or the whole of any recurring surplus to the Units 
on some pre-determi nod basis, wc suggest that, as the surplus would arise mainly 
from taxes on consumption, the distribution should be made on a population basis. 

Bor R owi no Powers 

The Peel ("ommittec expressed the view in paragraph 22 of their report that 
there must apparently be a constitutional right in a province to raise loans in India 
upon the security of its own revenue8\ We recognise the constitutional propriety 
of this proposition as well as the political arguments in favour of it, but we are 
hound to point out its implications. It appears to involve vesting a province with 
indenendent po^Yer to pledge provincial revenues which as stated in the same para- 
graph of the Peel Report, form part of the security of the federal debt, and which 
moreover, form the sole security for the loatis made by the Federal Government 
to the province itself. We attach particular importance to this latter point, for the 
obligation of the provinces to the Provincial loans Fund have been treated in our 
report, as in previous discussions on this subject as assets covering an equivalent 
parf- of the pre-federation debt. The right of the Federal Government to <‘al] for 
contributions from the ITiits in case of emergency may pcrbaiis nfibrd soma 
guarantee of the general federal debt, as suggested by the Peel Commit tec, Imt it 
scarcely constitutes a sufficient guarantee of the debts owed by indivitlual provinces 
to the Federal Government itself. We feel therefore that it is ditfienU, vCiolly (o 
disregard the considered views of the Finance department of the Oovennuent of 
India expressed in paragraph 42 (3) of the memorandum submitted to the last ses- 
sion of the Round Table Conference. 

From the purely financial point of view it would, of course, bo desirable thai, so 
long as the security for the pre-federation debt includes the revenues of the provin- 
ces, the latter should only bo allowed to borrow with the consent of the Federal 
Government; but if this limitation of provincial autonomy is regarded as politi- 
cally inexpedient, we suggest that a middle course, based on the distinction between 
the general debt of the Federal Government niid loans made to the Units by the Fede- 
ral Government, might provide a suitable compromise. Wc presume that all Units will 
have a general right to apply to the Federal Governraent.asthcprovincial Governments 
now apply to the Government of India for the loans they require, subjecUo the Federal 
Government’s being satisfied that they arc able to ofter adequate security for 
loans; and in that case the present Provincial Loans Fund will become a Federal 
iiOans Fund. This being so, we suggest that the Government of every Federal Unit 
should have the right of independent borrowing recommended by the Peel Committee, 
subject to a g(mer^ obligation to give the Federal Governments notice of its inten- 
tion and an opportunity to offer advice. Wo doubt whether the power of control, 
suggested by the Peel Committee, over the time at which a Unit may issue a loan, 
could be expressed in the constitution in any more definite form than this, If, 
however, a Federal Unit has loans outstanding with the Federal Government (whe- 
ther or not such loans were raised before the date of federation), its right of Inde- 
pendent borrowing should be regarded os in abeyance, and it should be obliged to 
obtain the consent of the Federal Government for any further loan which it desires 
to raise. 



The Indian Franchise Committee Report 

The Report of the Indian Franchise Committee including qualifying notes and 
minutes of dissent was published on 3rd. June, 1932. The following is the official 
summary of the report of the committee: — 

To increase the electrorate of British India from 7,000,000, to 36,000,000 persons, 
that is to say,. from 5.4 to 27.6 per cent, of the total adult population, is the 
essence of what the Franchise Committee propose in their Report. 

The first volume, which embodies all the Committee's proposals, contains 22 
chapters and a number of appendices. Its length is 286 pages. It includes some 
explanatory or qualifying notes, one minute of dissent, and a rejoinder to the latter 
^ the majority. Two other volumes, containing the memoranda prepared by local 
Governments and Provincial Franchise Committees, were issued simultaneously. 

In the preface it is explained that the Committee was constituted under the Prime 
Minister’s instructions as a result of the recommendations of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference. The Parliamentary members arrived on 
January 29 and during their tour covered a distance of 7,089 miles and visited 
every province except the Central Provinces and Assam. Representatives of these 
two provinces met them elsewhere. Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionaire was circulated and on this local Governments formulated their views be- 
fore meeting the Committee; they also appointed Provincial Franchise Committees, ii.ostly 
under the chairmanship of non-officials, to formulate views independently and to undertake 
preliminary examination of witnesses. On leaving each province, the Franchise Com- 
mittee invited the local Government and Provincial Committee to give further con- 
sideration to questions that had arisen during the discussions. The Franchise Com- 
mittee’s report therefore represents far more than the work of their own mem- 
bers. Except in the case of one party they had the assistance of all shades of 
opinion in India and in the case of that party were assisted by the fact that its 
views were already on public record. Some estimate of the work done muy be made 
from the fact that they examined 311 witnesses, and received directly 187 written 
statements ; in addition the Provincial Comraitteee examined 73 witnesses and recei- 
ved no less than l,l20 written statements for transmission to the Franchise Com- 
mittee. Although most of the Committee’s work was done in the provinces they 
received assistance from members of the Central Legislature while in Delhi and also 
from numerous All India associations. The Government of India decided not to 
meet the Committee as a Government, since they would subsequently have to subject 
the Committee’s report to a critical examination ; they, however placed at the 
Committee’s disposal the experience of their Secretariat, members of which gave 
evidence as witnesses. Since the Committee was debarred under its terms of refer- 
ence from dealing with the communal problem they have not proposed a detailed 
scheme for the composition of the legislatures or apportionment of seats, nor worked 
out representation for the minor minorities. The report nevertheless goes beyond 
the scope of the interim report which was originally contemplated, since it contains a 
complete scheme for the basis of the franchise proposals regarding the representation 
of women and labour, and a provisional allotment of seats for special interest. 
Once the communal question is settled the apportionment of seats ana the delimita. 
tiou of constituencies should not be difficult. 

Obstacles to Adult Franchise 

In the first chapter, the implications of the Prime Minister’s letter of instructions 
are analysed. The second deals at length with the question of adult franchise. 
Amon^ the arguments enumerated in its favour are that it secures equality of poli- 
tical rights to every adult citizen, that it solves so far at least as the electoral roll 
is concerned the problem of securing representation of all elements of the jwpulation 
and that its adoption would avoid the necessity for devising special franchises. But 
for a variety of reasons its introduction in India to-day would be very difficult. 
First among the numerous administrative difficulties mentioned is the dearth of 
officials qualified to work it. Nothing could be more linjurious to the healthy func* 
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tioning of responsible government than well-grounded suspicion that the elections 
were falsified by inefficiency or corruption. The presiding officer must be compe- 
tent to manage the police, and of such standing as to be above suspicion of abusing 
his power. As regards non-officials, few would be forthcoming except in urban 
district, and moreover objections would be liable to be raised against them for poli- 
tical, religious, caste or other reasons. Another difficulty is .insufficiency of police. 
Elections cause excitement and the provision of sufficient police becomes more essen- 
tial in proportion as the number of electors per polling station Tincreases. The total 
number of police is about 191 thousands and on this basis if each polling station 
could deal daily with 1,000 electors, the total number of votes recordable per day 
would not be more than 25 millions. A further problem would be created by women. 
Everywhere the necessity of making special arrangements for women voters was 
urged upon the Committee, and it would be quite impossible to provide the necessary 
female staff to poll the whole female population. More votes could be recorded if the 
poling period wore lengthened, but as practically all official activities have to be 
stopped during election time, there are obvious limits to this ; moreover, the longer 
polling lists the more are attempts made to influence voters. There is also the com- 
plication that elections both for the Provincial Councils and the Legislative Assem- 
bly have to be held on the same days ; under complete adult franchise 130 million 
electors each entitled to cast votes for two different constituencies and candidates 
would have to be provided for at the same time. Finally the Committee remarks 
that every one of the provincial Governments and the Provincial Committees not 
only declared adult franchise to be administratively impracticable but placed the maxi- 
mum at some figure below 20 per cent, of the total population. 

In no country in the world has democracy ever ' functiotied snccessfidly icithout 
a well developed party system, and to manage an electorate of 7 millions such as 
the present is very different from dealing with one of 130 millions which is tvhat 
adult franchise would involve. 

The Committee took evidence regarding the modified form of adult franchise in 
use in Ceylon, but decided that since Ceylon contains only 6 million people as 
against 257 million, since communal and other differences here are far more acute, 
B\ncc 50 per cent of the Ceylon population is literate as compared \vith 8 per cent 
of the Indian, and since there are proportionately more administrative officers in 
Ceylon, the experience obtained there is not applicable to India. They conclude that 
in view of the prodigious difficulties enumerated it would be the course of wisdom 
and statesmanship not to attempt to launch the new constitution on the basis of 
adult franchise, but to seek a more manageable basis, and that it will be for the 
legislatures themselves to determine at what pace the electorate should be further 
expanded. 


Modification of Adult Franchise 

In Chapter IT! five possible modifications of adult franchise are considered. The 
first is adult suffering by indirect voting. Under this system, which is in operation 
in Egypt, Turkey, Iraq and Syria, the population would be organized in groups, 
each primary group would elect from among its own number one or more secondary 
electors who would form the constituencies for returning members to the legislatures 
in the ordinary way. Among the objections to this are that it would involve the 
abolition of the existing direct system, which would be resented ; that the primary 
voters would be unable to judge whether the secondary electors carried out their 
wishes and that the system would lend itself to jerrymandering. The second possi- 
ble modification is adult suffrage within certain : ge limits. But apart from the 
administrative difficulty of determining ages, even so narrow an electorate as one 
limited to persons agea between 30 and 50 would total over 76 millions. The third 
IS adult franchise for large towns. The chief objection to this is that it would 
differentiate undesirably as between urban and rural interests. The fourth is house- 
hold suffrage. But a system which allotted one vote to each household would en- 
franchise over 50 million people of whom the great majority would be men ; more- 
over since the household is nowhere the unit for revenue purposes, its adoption as 
the basis of franchise would be administratively very difficult. The fifth possibility 
18 indirect election through local bodies ; but this, like the other four, is also rejec- 
largely because it did not prove successful when in operation between 1910 and 
1920, during the period of the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
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COX'JINl'ATION OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT SYSTEM 

Chapter IV is devoted in considering? the possibility of working? the direct and 
indirect systems together in the way suggested by the Franchise vSub-Committcc of 
the Round Table Conference. This would seem to combine the advantage of re- 
taining the fi'anchise system India has become used to with some of the advantages 
of adult franchise, since it would bring the whole population direcly or indirectly 
into connection with tfie legislatures. But thelFranchise Committee’s enquiries show- 
ed it to be open to serious objections. Firstly, if the groups consisted of 20 or 25 
people,— the most favoured size— no group elector could exercise more than one- 
twentieth or twenty fifth of the voing power of the direct elector, and would besides 
have no control over the way the secondary elector casts his vote. Thus the repre- 
sentation obtained for such interests as women, labour and the depressed classes 
would be very small. Secondly, there would be administrative difticulty in working 
the system. Jf local officials took an active interest and the election were kept in- 
formal it might function, but should high feeling develop between rival candidates 
it >vould be likely to break down. Moreover, if the electoml roll for a general election 
in November or December were published in July, the group elections would have 
to lake place during the previous cold weather ; alicl to conduct them would involve 
much extra work several months ahead without placing many more names on the 
roll. Thirdly, the Coinmittoe state that generally speaking the system did not find 
favour either with officials or nou-officials throughout the country, and that every 
local Government and Provincial Committee is now against it. 

Attention is next given to the argument that at the moment when responsibility 
is being transferred to the legislatures, it would be unwise to extend the franchise 
at all. Among the points adduced by the Committee against this are that although 
the majority of villagers may still have little knowledge what elections are about 
the interest now taken in politics in this country is nevertheless widespread : that 
the present franchise gives predomijiance to certain classes : that many literates are 
not on the rolls ; that even if the interests of the new voters arc different from the 
old they will not be markedly less capable of casting an intelligent vote ; and that 
if responsible government in India is to be stable the legislatures must be made 
more representative of the people. Since, therefore, the franchise reniuires to be e.i- 
tended and since complete adult franchise is impraefleable and the disadvantages of 
(tng indirect scheji/e greater than its advantages, the Onnnnttee concludes that an 
extension of the direct franchise ts the best basis on a hich to establish responsible 
government inider the mor const itntioru 

General I^rincipijis 

The general principles underlying the Committee's proposals arc set forth in Chap- 
ter VL In the first place they state that since their task was so to widen the 
electorate that no important section of the community lacks the means of expressing 
its needs, they have be^en more concerned to secure the best practicable distribution 
of voting power than to enfranchise any preconceived percentage of the population. 
The point is emphasized that ])rovided each section is fairly represented in propor- 
tion to number, there is no reason why a restricted franchise should not express 
. the vital interest of the majority of adults. For example the heads of agricultural 
families may usually be said to speak not only for themselves but for all members 
of their family residing with them ; women voters act in some measure for their 
sex trade union; speak for industrial labour : and the same is true of depressed 
class voters, representatives of landlords, commerce, and so on. The nature of the 
electoral qualifications proposed for the provincial legislatures is next explained. 
There are two geneeal qualifications and a number of special ones. The first general 
qualification is property, which the committee state has from the outset been 
the main basis of franchise, is already well understood in India and 
commands general approval. They propose to lower it so as to enrol most of the 
landholders tenants and urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer 
classes. The second general qualification suggested is educational, which has the 
advantage of providing for an automatic extension of the franchise in the future. 
Different educational standards are fixed for men and women, and for the provincial 
and federal legislatures. As regards the special qualifications, the first is for women. 
This is necessary since few women own property, and less women than men are 
literate. Under the Committee’s scheme one- fifth of the electoral roll will consist 
of women, and means have also been suggested for ensuring that a certain number 
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of them arc returned to the legislatures. In the ease of labour, the qualification 
has been lowered so as to enfranchise large number of the industrial employees In 
the towns, and provision has been made for their direct representation in the legis- 
latures. The existing representation for commerce and industry, the universities, aud 
the landholders is to be retained but not increased. As it is proposed to enlarge 
the legislatures to between two and three times their present size, the representation 
of these special interests will be proportionately less than at present. As regards 
the depressed classes the Committee explain that the question of their representation 
in the legislatures is outside the scope of their reference. But they have furnished 
information as to their numbers, and made proposals designed to secure them subs- 
tantial representation on the electoral roll. The class for which it is most difhcult 
to provide are the tenants-at-will, the landless labourers and the less prosperous 
rural craftsmen and artisans. But to some extent they will be represented under 
the special provisions made for labour and the depressed classes, and in addition 
numbers of them will be placed on the general roll in certain provinces. The Cow- 
tiiHtee calculate that the effext of these recoinmendatious trill hr to place SG million 
jtersotis on the provincial (decfnral rolls and that the proportion of adult males 
(01 franchised trill be 43.4 and of adtdt females 10 5. The Committee however reco- 
gnize that as some of the figures on which they have worked are estimates, there 
may at present be difnculty in appreciating their exact eOect ; and they point out 
that the Franchise Suh-Oommittee of the Round Table Conference emphasized the 
desirability of giving each comiminity a voting strength proportionate to its numbers. 
In order therefore that it may be seen whether the ratio of voters to population is 
discrepant in the ease of any one community, they recommend that the electoral 
roll should be prepared as soon as the new franchise has been approved. 

rnovi NCiA L Fra xchisk 

The eighth chapter, in which the provincial franchise schemeslafc explained, is far 
the longest in the report. For rnanp reasotis the recommendation made vary from 
jtrorince to provltiee. The wide local dilVcre.ncc in the percentages of the population 
now enfranchised would in any case niaRe it diflicult to level up to a uniform pro- 
portion. In Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces the existing electorate is 
only about one per cent, of the total pv)pulation, aud an immediate increase to 10 
per cent, would thus involve an eight or nine fold increase ; whereas in Provinces 
in which the electorate is between 3 and 4 per cent, an increase to 15 per cent, 
would be proportionately hiss extensive. Apart fro n this, in so far as the property 
qualification is concerned, franchise schemes must necessarily vary in India. Pro- 
vinces like Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
naturally base their franchise scheme on their revenue system which differ widely 
from one another. On the other hand, in Bengal and Bihar, where owung to the 
permanent settlement no similar system is in force some other basis must be 
found. 7/ie Committee therefore considers, — like the Southboronyh Comntittee , — 
that uniformity of provlttelal fra/tchise *juali{tcaiions in neither practicable nor 
desirable. 

Ill dealing Avith each province the Committee first summarise the yicAvs of the 
local (TOverument and the provincial Committee before setting forth their own pro- 
posals. The total electorates they suggest arc generally higher than those proposed 
by local Government and in sonic cases' beyond what ‘Avas stated to be administra- 
tively feasible. But they have given careful consideration to the staff available for 
electoral purposes, and" emphasize that far fewer voters will poll than the total 
number on the register. In estimating the proportion of people whom their propo- 
sals will enfranchise in each province they calculate on the basis of total rather than 
adult population, although this, as is explained in another context, is somewhat 
misleading, since no country over enfranchises more than about half its inhabitants. 

In the case of Madras, the Committee recommend an electorate of 7,400,000 or 
about 16 per cent of the total papulation, of whom 1,700,000 or about 20 per cent, 
would be women. The Madras Government’s scheme, which provided for an electo- 
rate of 6,5(X),000 was worked out with great care and completeness, and the Com- 
mittee has proposed only comparatively small changes in respect of the women, 
the depressed classes and educated men. The franchise for the provincial legislature 
will be practically identical with that now in force for local bodies under the 
recently amended Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts. 
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Bombay 

In Bombay the Committee recommended an electorate of 3,700,000 which is 
nearly 17 per cent, of the total population as against totals of about 13 per cent, 
proposed both by the local Government and the provincial committee. About 20 
per cent, of the electorate would be women. Tne committee point out that the 
Government’s scheme does little to correct the existing disproportion between urban 
andjrnral electorates, but that since they themselves have auded nearly 4 per cent, to 
the electorate by enfranchising more women and depressed classes they see no 
means of rectifying the disparity. 

Bengal 

Ab regards Bengal, the Committee indicate that they obtained relatively little 
assistance from the local Government. The provincial committee originally favoured 
universal indirect adult suffrage, but the Franchise Committee are convinced that 
the discontent which would be caused by withdrawing the direct franchise from 
those who now enjoy it ^was under-estimated# Nor do they agree that the direct 
should be supplemented by the indirect system as the Bengal Government propose 
if the franchise is extendi to more than 1 % per cent, of the total population. 
They see no administrative necessity for restricting the franchise to 1 % per cent, 
but are handicapped by the Bengal Government having provided no scheme even 
for the restricted franchise they proposed. The Committee therefore recommend 
that the Bengal Government, witii the help of their report and in those of other 
local Governments, should prepare a detailed scheme based on the payment of rates 
and taxes to local bodies with the addition of the upper primary educational 
qualification for men and the provision for women’s suffrage as has been proposed 
elsewhere. 

U. P, 

In United Provinces, which the Committee visited twice, the provincial Committee 
recommended an electorate of 7,200,000 and the local Government one of 7,600,000. 
The Franchise Committee accepts the local Government’s scheme which was based on 
detailed enquiries in 1,800 typical villages, but would add the upper primary quali- 
fication for men. The total, however, need not be increased on this account since 
allowance must be made for overlapping in the women’s qualifications unaer the 
local Government's scheme. The electorate proposed would represent nearly 16 per 
cent, of the total population, and the women’s vote would be 1,6C0,00. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, the Committee propose an electorate of 2,800,000 or about 12 per 
cent of the total population as against 2,300,000 and 2,700,000 recommended by the 
local Government and the provincial committee respectively 451,000 of the voters 
would be women. The difference between the Franchise Committee’s proposals and 
those of the local Government is due to the former having included more women, de- 
pressed classes, and educated men. They point out however that a serious defect 
in the Government’s scheme is that only about 25 per cent of the electorate will 
consist of members of the non-agricultural tribes, who form about half the popula- 
tion of the province, and they suggest that the Government should give further 
consideration to this point. 

Bihar and Cribs a. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the local Government recommended an electorate of 2,900, 
000 and the provincial Committee one of 1,750,000. The former would represent 
about 8 and the latter about 5 per cent, of the total population. The Franchise 
Committee recognize that special difficulties exist in the province owing to the lack 
of revenue staff and the fact that the present electorate is only about 1 per cent, 
of the total population, but they do not think an electorate of over 3,000,000 would 
be administratively unmanageable. They propose payment of chaukidari tax at the 
minimum rate of six annas a year, or a corresponding rate municij)al tax in urban 
areas, as the general basis of the franchise, and suggest special provision for women 
and depressea classes. The total electorate would then number about 3,500,000, or 
about 10 per cent, of the total population, 350,000 of the electors would be women. 

C. P. 

In the Central Provinces electorates of 1,500,000 and 1,750,000, representing 10 
and a little over 11 per cent, of the population, were proposed respectively by the 
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local Government and the provincial Committee. The Franchise Committee is pre- 
pared to accept the Government’s scheme provided it produces an electorate of not 
less than 1.500,000 and subject to certain special arrangements in respect of the 
depressed classes and women. It is recognized that since the existing electorate i» 
only a little over 1 per cent,, this province like Bihar has special difficulties. 

Assam. 

In Assam, the local Government was against exp.anding the electorate b^ond 10 
per cent, of the total population, which is treble the existing number, The pro- 
vincial Committee wished to enfranchise 15 per cent, by reducing the qualifying 
payments of land revenue or chaukidari tax, but did not indicate precisely what 
reductions would be required. Li view of the sparsity of population and aefective 
communications in Assam the Franchise Committee accepls the (Government’s scheme 
provided more women are enfranchised and also men who have passed certain edu- 
cational standards. The resulting electorates is estimated at slightly over 1,000,000, 
or about 13 per cent, of the total population. About 2000,000 of the electors would 
be women. 

Frontier Province 

As regards the Frontier Province, which before April last had no legislative body 
the Franchise Committee make no final recommendations. The existing franchise 
enrols about 4 per cent, of the total p()pulation and (2 of the urban. The local 
Government desire no further increase in urban enfranchisement, but considered 
that lO per cent, of the rural population should be enfranchised. No special arrange- 
ments for Labour or of the depressed classes would be necessary. As regards women 
suflrage both the Chief Commissioner and the local Committee indicated that public 
opinion would render it at present extremely difficult. The Franchise Committee 
suggest that Parliament should d(‘cidc, in the light of future discussions in the 
local Council, whether the province requires special treatment in this matter. 

Women’s Representation 

From this the Committee proceed, in Chapter VIII, to consider the question of 
women’s representation as a whole. The ratio of women to men at present enfran- 
chised ranges from 1 to lO in Madras to 1 to 114 in Assam, and both the Prime 
Minister and the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference urged a 
reduction in th(3 disparity between the voting strength of the sexes. Most represen- 
tatives of women’s organisations desired equality with men on the basis of direct 
or indirect adult franchise. But as neither of these systems is found practicable, the 
Committee, like the Franchise Siib-Committec, advocate special qualifications for 
women, since under a restricted franchise, unless the number of men voters is redu- 
ced in order to increase the number of women voters, theoretical equality must in 
practice mean extreme inequality. They consider that the reluctance of women to 
vote under the existing franchise is duo partly to their being a small and cons- 
picuous minority and tUat it is essential to place enough women on the roll to com- 
pel candidates to consider their interests. Thus while providing legal equality for 
men and women under the ordinary property and educational qualifications, the 
Committee propose additional qualifications for women calculated to give them about 
one-fifth of the total voting strength, the proportions varying from one-fourth in 
Madras to one-ninth in Bihar. These qualifications would be firstly bare literacy, 
and secondly, being the wife of a man entitled by property under the existing 
franchise to vote for the provincial Councils. A special extension of the latter 
is suggested in the Central Provinces, owing to the smallness of the present elec- 
torate. The Committee recognize the disadvantage in conferring the franchise on 
the basis of the husband’s property qualifications, but such women as object to it 
would probably get the vote by literacy. As regards women’s representation in the 
legislatures, four methods of ensuring this were suggested. The first that women 
should be co-opted by the newly elected Councils by the single transferable vote. 
The second, to elect to the reserved seats by a special clectoraie of educated women. 
The third, that those women who secured the largest number of votes in a general 
election without actually being elected should be given such reserved seats as were 
vacant. And the fourth, that seats should be set apart for women in selected areas, 
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in which the electors would have two votes, one in the p:cecral constituency, and the 
other for a woman candidate. The Committee fovonr the last method. They do 
not recommend precisely how many seats should be reserved, since this depend upon 
the Bettlement of the communal question ; but they urge that the proportion of 
Beats reserved during the first ten years should be between 2 and 5 percent of the 
total. As regards special polling arrangements for w^mien, the Committee set forth 
the various methods suggested to them, and urge the provision in the most places 
of at least a separate entrance to the polling booth and a woman assistant. 

Representation of Labour 

Chapter IX deals with the representation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 
The former is defined as consisting of landless labourers or farm servants entirely 
dependent on their employers. Apart from adult franchise, there are four possible 
ways of enfranchising them, namely by the group system, household suffrage, a 
house- rent qualification, and a wage-earner’s fraiichiso. For the reasons given in 
Chapter ITT the first two are rejected, as also is a house-rent (jualification, owing to 
the difiieulty of assessing values in rural areas. A wage-earner’s franchise is consi- 
dered impracticable because income cannot be as cei fait uni where employers keep no 
books, because of the migratory habit of agriculrural labourers, and 'because their 
wages are often paid not in cash but in kind and thus vary in value from year to 
year. The Coriimittee therefore can suggest no means of providing special represen- 
tation for agricultural labour. Industrial labour at present has nine reserved scats 
in the provincial Councils. The number of persons employed in organised industrieB 
is estimated at 5,000,000. The Committee state that although numerous urban workers 
will be enfranchised under their other proposals, they will probably nevertheless be 
unable to return their own representatives. For this reason, and also l)ecause the 
Beats reserved for commerce will be occupied by em])loyers, they recommend special 
repieseutation for industrial labour, and suggest securing this either by elections 
through registered trade unions or through special labour constituencies. A total of 38 
labour seats is proposed, of which 8 each would go to Txujgal and Hornbay, 5 to 
Madras 4, each to Bihar and Assam, 3 each to the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
and 2 to the Central Provinces. 


Depressed Classes 

In the next Chapter, which denis with the depressed classes, it is explained that 
after endeavouring to ascertain who the depressed classes are the Committee’s task 
was to indicate whether they would be adequately rnfranchised under the qualifica- 
tions proposed, and if not, whether they should have special r('i)rescntatiou. The 
Committee agreed to define the depressed classes as those who arc untouchable, i.e, 
who cause pollution by touch or approach or denied access to temples. They exa- 
mined the figures rcsultirjg in each province from investigations made by five pre- 
vious authorities, namely, JJenry Sharp, 1317, the Houthborough Committee, 1919, 
the Census Commissioner, 1921. and also had at their disposal fresh figures prepared 
by local Government and , Provincial Franchise Committees. Since the mean total 
for the whole country resulting from all these calculation is 35,000.000 the depressed 
classes indisputably constitute a substantial portion of the population. Never-tlie- 
lesB many of the provincial estimates differ greatly. By far the widest difference is 
in the United Provinces where the Census ComrniHsioner in 1931 estimated the 
depressed class population as 12,600,000 and the Provincial Franchise Committee this 
year gave them a Btrength of 581, (KX) only. But in Madras, Bombay, the Central 
provinces, Behar and Orissa, and Assam the Committee is evidently satisfied that 
the number of the depressed classes are correctly computed at about 7,100,000, 
1,700,0,00 2,900,000, 4,300,000, and 650,000 respectively. As regards enfranchisement 
the Committee say that until the new electoral roil is prepared it will be impossible 
to calculate the voting strength of the depressed classes, but since most of them 
will not have the requisite property or educational qualification they will certainly 
not be enrolled in proportion to their population. Since it is essential that under 
responsible government these people should be able to express their opinions in the 
Councils the Committee recommend a levelling up of the depressed class vote by 
some form of differential franchise. They suggest six possible methods. The first 
is to enfranchise depressed class village eervants. The second to enfranchise ou 
bare literacy. The third to grant a vote to each depressed class household, The 
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fourth to frirant two votes to each depressed class voter, one in a special constituen- 
cy and the other in a general. The fifth, to enfranchise wives of depressed class 
voters, and the sixth to reduce property qualification in respect of the depressed 
classes. Since conditions vary greatly the committee would let local Government 
decide which methods they adopt, but sugtrested that the village servant qualifica- 
tion should he introduced at any rate in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces 
and that extensive use might be made of the bare literacy qualification. They urge 
that in any case the voting strength of the community should be raised in all but 
one province to approximate 10 per cent, of its population. 


Minorities and special Interests 

The next six chapters which are shorter deal wdth minor minorities and special 
interests, aborigiruil and hill tribes, the military strvicc qualification, the size of the 
provincial legislatures, multi-member and single niember constituencies. Second 
(Chamber in the provinces and the minor administrations, narnely Delhi, Coorg, and 
Ajmer-Merwara. Among the recommendations contained in them are that the 
existing repr('s;'ntation for special interests namely commeree, landlords, and the 
Universities, should he retained but not extended, that reprpentation of sorae^ 
should he advised for the aboriginal tribes ; that no alteration should be made in the 
present inilitaty servicj^-qualilication ; and that in view of the substantial enlargement 
proposed in the sV.e of the electorate, and of the conscfincnt difficulty of managing 
the existing constituencies, the scats in the provincial legislatures should generally 
ho increased to between two and three times their present number. Although no 
recommendation are made regarding multi-member and single-member constituencicB, 
the chapter in which their respective merits arc discussed is of interest owing to 
its bearing on the communal problem. 


Federal Leoislatdre 

In the last four chapter proposals are made regarding the federal legislature. 
Here o.s‘ the Coniviittop. point ont thot/ arc confronted tvith a problem unexampled in 
history. The h'denil legislature will be charged with the affairs of 338,000,000 peo- 
ple, a number more than three times larger than has ever before been brought 
within a single democratically governed Btate. Moreover many of the seats will be 
filled by representatives of the Indian States, where the system of government 
applied in the provinces is not in operation. As regards the Senate, the Federal 
Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference recommended that the British 
Indian members should be eleeied to it from the provincial legislature by the single 
transferable vote, on the principle that the upper house represents the units of the 
Federation and the lowcu* house the nation as a whole. The franchise Committee 
agree with this pro]>08al. Greater difficulty arises in the ease of the Federal Assembly. 
The Committee cm})hasize that if a legislature is to be clfunent there limit to 

its size. They consider (>00 members the theoretical maximuni. Dn this basis, if 
adult franchise were subsequently introduced, the average British Indian constituency 
would extend over about 1,7CK) .square miles and contain about ._50,0U0 eloctprs. In 
the Montagii-Chclmsford Report and the Simon Report this was adduc^ as a 
reason for advocating indirect election to the federal legiblatuR\ The Franenise 
Committee, however, are against such a course. They poini out that since they do 
not propose adult franchise even for the provinces the problem of dealing with 
such vast numbers will not arise for some time ; that the difficulties will become 
less as educaliou and transport improve ; and that Indian public opinion is dennite- 
ly opposed to the indirect method. They therefore recommended direct election to 
the Federal Assembly as well as the provincial Councils and woidd leave it to time 
to overcome subsequent difficulties. As regards the size of the Assembly, 
consider the total of 200 scats for British India recommended by the federal 
Structure Committee insufficient, and propose 300. This would reduce the 
the constituencies by one-third. The present electorate 

persons, which the Committee consider much too small. But the possibility of hay- 
ing the same franchise for the Assembly as for the provincial 
would confer wide representation and involve the preparation of only one 
rejected for three reasons. Firstly, that the number per 

separate electorates were abolished and 300 instead of 200 seats were 
British India in the Assembly, -would, under the existing conditions, be quite unman- 
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ageable, since in Bengal and Madras, for example, they would amount to 167,000 
and 166,000 respectively. Secondly, that since the provincial electorate has been 
extended to the limit of administrative practicability, the machinery might break 
down if all electors could cast votes for the Assembly as well as the Councils on the 
same day. And thirdly, that the Assembly electorate will be concerned with problems 
beyond the village voter’s knowledge, and that it would be unwise suddenly to expand 
the electorate from 1,000,000 to 06,000,000 when most of the latter number will 
consist of illiterate persons all but 7,100,000 of whom have hitherto been unenforced. 
The Committee therefore propose the same franchise for the Federal Assembly as that 
now in force for the provincial councils, supplemented by certain differential educa- 
tional qualifications for men, women, and members of the depressed classes calculat- 
ed to raise the total from 7,100,000 to 8,500,000. in the absence of a communal 
settlement the Committee could not make final recommendations for representation 
of special interests, but they suggest that each provincial Council Bhould elect 
one women member for the Assembly, that 8 seats should be reserved for 
labour, and the same number for commerce and landlords as at present. 
They consider that representatives of European commerce should all sit in the lower 
bouse. 


Minnies of Dissent 

Messrs. Tambe, Chiotamani and Bakhale appended a minute of dissent 
dealing inter alia with certain points connected with adult franchise, a possible 
wage census, the depressed classes, special interests, second chambers in the x>rovincefl, 
and the federal legislature. They were of opinion that statutory provision should bo 
made for an increase of electorate after every ten years, so as to lead to adult 
franchise throughout the country in a period not exceeding UO years. They were 
opposed to any representation of ‘special interests’ in either house of the federal 
Jj^islature even more strongly than to such representation in ihe^ provinces. 
They were uncompromisingly opposed to second chambers in provinces. The follow- 
ing is the text of the minutes of dissent 

While we agree with much in the Report, we regn t that there arc important 
parts where we are not able to see with our colleagues eye to eye, and it is necessary 
Sfrom our point of view tnat we should state our conclusions as well as the reasons 
therefor. 

2. We are glad that our colleagues fully appreciate the value of adult franchise. 
But we are inclined to think that the administrative difficulties tchich preclude its 
immediate introduction have been unduly emphasised, Wc are convinced however not 
only that a beginning can be made, but that it should be made in selected areas 
where it is feasible. Not only do we think that this is a measure of justice, but it 
will be of great value in familiarising both administrative olBccrs and the people 
with the system, thereby facilitating its early extension over larger areas. Besides, 
the measure we recommend will result in a substantial increase of electors belonging 
to the labouring and the depressed classes. The United Provinces Franchise Com- 
mittee have recommended aault suffrage in all cities with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Our recommendation is still more modest. It is that adult suffrage should 
be introduced in all cities which have a population of 100,000 or more. Their num- 
ber is not more than 30 in the whole country. If it be thought that even tms 
would be an excessive beginning, we shall be content if adult suffrage is introducea 
io the first instance in all capital cities, namely, Delhi, Madras, Bombay# Calcutta. 
Allahabad, Lahore, Patna, Nagpur, Shillong and Peshawar. The possible objection 
that this step will increase the urban electorate at the expense of the rural is more 
academic than real. The fact cannot be ouestioned that there is more of eduction 
and capacity for affairs in cities than in villages, and the aim of the reformer shouia 
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be to level up the latter and not level down the former. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation was first introduced in municipalities and has been ^^radiially extended to 
rural areas. Wo need hardly say that these citii\s will be separate constitiientics, ns 
most of them are even at present, and will not be merged in rural constituencies, 
and therefore the proportions of urban and rural votes in constituencies compiisinR 
both urban and rural areas will not be affected. 

3. We are further of opinion that statutory provision should he made for an 
increase of the electorate after every ten years, so as to lead to adult franchise 
throughout pic country in a period not exceeding thirty years. The rate of advance 
may differ in thx'i several provinces according as local opinion and local conditions 
may supc^cst, but the ^^oal should he reached everywhere in the 8])ace of a jrenera- 
tion. In the absence of some such provision, adult franchise may remain a far off 
adorable dream. We are not content to repeat the proposal of the Franchise Sub- 
Committee of the Round Ta!)le (Conference that there should be a review of the 
position, as we are anxious to avoid the necessity and reduce the probability of 
convulsive ajj^itation at pretty frequent intervals to induce the Government and the 
legislature of thi' day to satisfy a just popular dinnand. The present Government of 
India Act provided for an examination of the position with reference to responsible 
Government ten years after it came into force. The agitation that marked the 
appointment and enquiry of the Himon Commission reinforces our arenment, and 
convoys a warning that should not go unheeded. Objection has been raised against 
the time limit which vfo. propose. ()ur answer is that experitmee bids us beware 
that in the absence of a statutory time limit progress in the desired direction tends 
to be far slower, A statutory provision, such as is here recommended, will have the 
further beneficial effect of accelerating the wider diffusion of education among the 
masses as Governments and legislatures will both realize its urgency. 


The Basis of the Franchise 

4. In paiagraph OS of tlic Report it is stated that property has been taken as 
the main foundation of the franchise, and that the property qualification has been 
lowered ‘so as to bring on to tb(‘ roll the great bulk of the landholders, the tenants 
and the urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer classes. The 
omission here of wage-earners will be noticed. Yet, following the rocoramendaiion 
in this behalf of the Franchise Hub-(^'ommitteo of the Round Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own Committee invited witnesses to understand the term 
‘property’ ‘in its widest sense as including,. ..wages, whether in cash or kind.’ The 
consideration given to the subject of labour representation and the special recom- 
mendations in behalf of the depressed classes do not make up for the omission to 
recognize wages as one of the general qualifications for franchise*. The numbers 
affected are vast. Including agrieullural and non-agrieultural labour, the total in 
the nine Governors’ provinces is no less than 48,7 p 5,382 out of an aggregate popula- 
tion of 251955,473. That is about 20 per cent, of ibe whole. In some provinces 
‘agricultural labourers, are actually more in number than ‘tenants^ ; for 
example, in Madras. Bombay, and the Central Frovinoes. Those who 

are not adults being left out, the numbers affected are still very large. 

Almost every local Government and Provincial Coinmitlco have admitted 
that their proposals for the extension of the franchise leave out veiw largo 

numbers of these, the poorest of people. This has been sought to be justified on the 
two ground that there arc practical difficulties and that many of those labourers 
are themselves tenants or sub-tenants and will therefore come in under those cate- 
gories. We do not know to what extent the two are mixed up in the separate 
columns of tenants and labourers, but we cannot think that more than 
a small fraction of the large numbers of agricultural labourers are also 
tenants. As regards practical difficulties, they do no exist in the 
case of organised occupations while they are far from their being insur- 
mountable ill respect of others. Besides, a w'age census is b()th practicable and 
desirable. In our opinion, every labourer, rural or urban, who has been in receipt 
of wages of Rs. 10 a mouth or its equivalent in kind continuously for the six 
months preceding the preparation of the electoral roll should be brought on the 
register. 
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Madras. Bombay. Bengal. Central Provinces. 

Percent flgc Percentage Percentage Percentage 

of the of the of the of the 

No. total No. total No. total 10 No. total 

population. population. population. population. 

Tenants 1,617,476 3.4 1,160,432 5.3 815,654 1.6 121,373 .7 

Agricultural 

Labourers 5,064 459 10.8 2,967,909 13.6 2,668.343 5.3 3,455,625 22.2 

4 A. In paragraph 79 of the Report it is stated that if after the preparation of 
an electorate roll on the basis of the new franchise it is discovered that the rtdio 
of voters to population is markedly ditferent as between one community and another 
‘it will bo necessary to consider what action if any is recpiircd in order to 
the disparity*. We do not approve of any such action. Jt should bo noted that 
the principal recommcndfitii)n of the Franchise v^ub-Coinmittee of the Round lablc 
Conference was ‘that in atiy given area the Franchise qualifications should be the 
same for all communities’. They were not the same during the year of the Morley- 
Minto Act and much heart-burning was the consequence. fOn this account dmeren- 
tiation was done away with in the rules made in JOiO and it docs not exist 
To re-introduce it anywhere and on any plea— except in the very special case of the 
depressed classes — would be a retrograde and object ional stop which would create 
a fresh source of inter-communal friction. Opinions of provincial Governments and 
Committees as well as the bulk of the evidence of associations and individuals are 
decisively against any such differential franchise. And we must record our con- 
viction that any such measure would be utterly unwise. 


Frovinx’ial Fbanciiise Schemes 

5. Bouse Ee^ri Qualificaiion . — In paragraph 85 ‘it is stated that we are^pres- 
cribing rental qualiheations in towns which should bring in a consiclerablG section 
of the labouring classes.’ While we approve of the recommendation, wo nniy point 
out that in large industrial towns like Bombay, where rents are comparatiyeiv high, 
the practice of siib-l«'tting generally | prevails. We therefore recommended that Uie 
sub-tenants or boarders \Yho pay the minimum rent that may bo prescribed lor be- 
coming a voter, sliould be enfiauchised. 

6. Bowhai/.—Wo, rt'cnnuncnd Hint tho land n venue fiiinlification in the case 
fd men nhould lie farther redueed fnini Ua. S to Jl». fi. riiis would only increaso 
the electorate by 400,000, and we are eatisfied that ihi-i ennnot be ruled out on au- 
ministrative grounds. Wc further rccomniendtd that the house rent qualinoauon 
in the city of Bombay should be brought down from Ils. 00 to Rs. 36. 

7. The rjnitfJ Provinces.— a support the proposal of the United 

Provinces Franchise Committee that the franchise should be extended to memoera 
of joint families who hold tho minimum qualification, provided their names art 
recorded in the village papers’. A similar proposal made by the Governrocn 
Madras in favour of ‘a registered joint landholder, uiamder. or occupan y 

,ryoV has been accepted by our collcjigues. The case of members of Jpjnt famines is 
almost on all fours with that of joint landholders. As regards the objection o ^ 
Government of the United Provinces, it is met by the proviso that the names ot 
such members of joint families must be recorded in the village papers in ora 
entitle them to the vote. 

8. The Panjah-\Vhi\e we are glad that the hard case of members of 

tural tribes in the Punjab has received consideration we woum make the achni 
recommendation that all payers of tax should be given the ^ 

that the feasibility of extending the vote to persons with incomes lower than iis. aw 
should also be considered. 

9. ,.48SSOT-We recommend that the proposal of the 

to enfranchise 15 per cent, of the total population ‘by reduction of the quaiiiy t, 
amount of payment of land revenue or of ChowMart tax are 

gues say (paragraph 198) that ‘in view of the administrative i nress 

forcibly pointed out in the Ijcal Governments report, wx are not involves 

them to provide for more than 10 per cent, of the population, 
trebling the existing electorate.’ In several other provinces recommendations n 
be6n made which involve a similar conscciuence, and we do not think tha 
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cnmstance alone need have aUcred a more favourable consideralion of the proposal 
of the Assam Committee. As re^mrds administrative difficulties let it be borne in 
mind that the composition of the Committee, which had for Chairman a British 
representative of the planting industry and wtiioh included three British members of 
the Indian Civil Service and eight members of the Legislative Council should lead 
to the presumption that they would not have put forward a proposal which was 
administratively impossible. 


Women’s Representation 

10. We deem it our duty to give prominence to the important fact that there was 
a strong and an almost unanimous expression of opinion by women witnesses, 
whether they appeared as I he representative of women’s associations or in 
their individual capacity, that they did not want women reprcscritatives in the 
legislatures to be elected by aity commnnai elcctoratefi. Their objection to be 
dragged into communal conirovorsies in any manner 'was emphatic, convincing, and 
if we may add, most welcome. We are equally dear and strong that if, unfortu- 
nately, communal electorates and comn:unal reprcFentation be not done away with 
altogether, at the least there should be no extension to the sphere of women’s acti- 
vities of what we consider to be an essiaitially wrong principle. And there is not 
oven a semblance of jiistitication for it in the face of the decided opinion of women 
witnesses to w’hich we have referred. 


Depuehsei) classes 

11. We now come to a question of great importance and of great perplexity— 
the (piestion of depressed classes. This question has received as much attention as. 
if not more than, that of the basis of franchise. We unanimously agreed at our 
meeting of Februrry 4, 1932, at Delhi that the term ‘depressed classes’ should be 
definecT to mean untouclialilcs only. Yet curiously, as we notice, this definition was 
not clearly kept in mind in draw fug np the revised questionnaire, which was issued 

on 11th February, 1932. (.)ne of the (lucslions in tlie qucsiionnaire was: What com- 

munities would you include as belonging to depressed classes ? Would you include 
classes other than unloucliables, and, if so, which T We think that the great confu- 
sion caused in the minds of the Provincial Committees and local (lovern merits must 
have been due to a large extent to this (juestion. The result is the various figures 

given by some of the Commiilecs and local Covernments. The United 

Provinces Franchise Committee asked our Chairman, when the Committee 
went to LiK'know for the second time, to define what our Committee 
meant by the expression ‘depressed classes’. That the several local Governments 
had no clear idea as to what our Committee wanted, is evident from their provision- 
al replies. It is doubtful if the Governments of Madras, Bombay ami the Central 
Provinces hud any clear idea of our definition of the term ‘depressed classes.’ The 
Madras Goverumeiit had for purposes of their own local Act to define the term 
‘depressed classes’, and the figures whieh they have given arc not necessarily’ the 
total population of those who should form the depressed classes according to ourdefinition. 
Similar is the case with Bombay. The Bombay Government had appointed a commit- 
tee long before our Committee d( fined the term ‘depressed classes’ to investigate and 
report on certain matters concerning what they called the depressed classes. The 
figures furnished by the Governments of Madras and Bombay have not been exa- 
mined in the light of our Committee’s definition of the term, but their correctness has 
not been questioned. As regards the figure given by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, we do not agree with our colhagucs that, the classes which are listed as 
untouchables, not throughout the whole province but in certain districts, should be 
treated in those districts as belonging to depressed classes. This is unsound in prin- 
ciple and unsafe iu practice. It will, besides, cause much inconvenience in the prepa- 
of a roll if separate electorates be ordered for the depressed classes. It is more 
than likely that more districts than one will have to be included in one consti- 
tuency. The electoral roll will then include eligible persons of the same class so 
far as the district is concerned, w^hilc it will exclude such persons of that very class 
in another district. In one constituency there will be distinction, and if the pro- 
posal of additional or differential qualification to augment the number of depressed 
class voters be accepted, there will be different qualifications for the same class in 
the same constituency. We, therefore, think that classes which are listed as untouchable 
in only a part of a province should not be treated as such for electoral purposes. 
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12. Regarding the figure for Bihar and Orissa, vre regret we cannot agree with 
our colleagues. The list of depressed classes 'in Bihar and Orissa during the census 
of 1931^ attached to the Chief Secretary’s note differs from the list classed as depres- 
sed in the same province during the census of 1931 circulated with N. 220-Bihar 
and Orissa. The first list contains 31 classes while the second only 2J. Out of these 
22, 8 are aboriginal classes according to the statement in Appendix 2 of the Memo- 
randum of the Provincial Franchise Oomraittee. The Chief Secretary in his note at 
page lO on the classes Dora, Halalkor, and Hari says: ‘They w^ould hardly admit 
that they are a depressed class except when it is a question of Government appoint- 
ment. The problem of the representation of a caste as this is really th {3 problem of the 
represen tgtion of the agricultural labourers. In the beginning of his note, he says: 
“The problem of the depressed classes does not exist in an acute form in Bihor and 
Orissa.’ The local Government do not give any figure, but refer to the note of the 
Chief Secretary for information. In the circumstances, we arc not prepared to 

ccept the figure of 4,300,000 as the total of depressed class population in Bihar and 
Orissa. The evidence which we recorded and the evidence contained in the written 
statements tends to establish that there are very few classes wdiich can be called 
‘depressed.’ We think that the three castes mentioned by the Chief Secretary are 
the only depressed classes. They number 400XX)0. 

13. Coming to the United Provinces, we notice, as remarked above that the 
Provincial Franchise Committee were not given a clear lead, as would appear from 
the proceedings. With the exception of the representatives of the depressed classes, 
the Committee were from the beginning of opinion that uiitouehability should be the 
test. According to this definition, the depressed class population amounted to b to 6 
lakhs. The only classes which according to the definition of our Committee, would 
fall under the category of depressed classes in the United Provinces, arc three, namely, 
Bhangis, Dorns and Dhanuks, as stated by the Provincial Franchise Committee. The two 
members of the depressed classes on the Provincial Committee agreed that these 
were the only three castes which come within our Committee’s definition of depres- 
Bed classes. The number of these castes is 581,000. On the basis of this definition 
the local Government also have stated that their number is 549,000. There is thus 
agreement between the depressed class representatives, the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, and the matter, in our opinion, should be concluded 
here. But a note by Mr. Blunt, which was prepared before our second visit to the 
United Provinces and before our definition was communicated to the Provincial 
Committee and the local Government, has been brought in and this has confused 
the issue. But it is a material circumstance that Mr, Blunt, who is a member of the 
Government, has not dissented from the reply. The last Bentenco of paragraph 16 
of Mr. Blunt’s note shows that the only classes which strictly fall within our defi- 
nition of depressed classes were Bhangis and Doiiias. lIis note, in this light, is not 
really inconsistent with the subsequent opinion. In our opinion^ the discussion of 
Mr. Blunt’s note is irrelevant. The issue raised by the Provincial Committee and the 
local Government about some other classes as requiring special treatment is outside 
the scope of the enquiry in tonnection with the depressed classes. It opens a very 
large question and is outside the terms of reference to this committee. 

14. We have not received any final figures from the Bengal Government. The 
figures supplied by them from time to time vary. The majority of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee put the number of depressed classes at 70, (XX). The 
evidence tends to show that there is very little of uniouchubility now existing in 
tbat province. The classes which were at one time considered to bo depressed have 
advanced educationally and economically, and have been able to send representatives 
to the local legislature in every election held since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford reforms. The Local Government have stated that in seven districts at 
least the electors from those classes will form a majority in the electoral roll and it 
is, in out opinion, not necessary to make any further enquiry into the numbers, 
Exa’pt for the contention of representatives of the depressed classes, opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that the problem of depressed class representation scarcely exists 
in Bengal. 

15. As in Bengal, the opinion expressed by all except the representatives of the 
depressed classes is unanimous that the problem of the representation of the 
depressed classes does not exist in the Punjab. Both Bikhs and Muslims ^v© 
befcn active and converting the lower classes of the Hindu community to theit faiths, 
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of their number has acconhnRly pom* down considerably. The cvulcnco tends to show 
that the only class which -s unlouchable is that of scnvciipcrs. Even members of this 
class who do not ac.nally ;lo the work of scavenging- are not conaideSd untouchable 
Mcording to tbo evidence. Iho lo-oiltiovernincnt have put the total population of the 
Depressed c asses at about Tl, is includes the class cnlletf Ramdasiyas 

who are Sikhs. It also incliidts a class calied Ad-dharmis, who vehemently 
urged that they are not Ifnidus. Tlds class, we think, should he excluded from the 
uniouchahles, as our enquiry has been conliiicd to uniouchabies in the Hindu com- 
munity. 1 hero IS cvidciice lictiirc us that there are viiuouehables amongst Muslims 
Jiidian Lhnstniiis and Sklis. If Ad-dharmis are to be ineluded nniongsi uiilotich- 
ab es, the seiipe of our i nquiry will have to he widened, so as to envoi- the uiifouch- 
ables of iioii-H.ndii en ninuiutics ns well. uniuuvu 

cea\^ a^^umlu-'-" '*'' d. pn ssed (•!.as<-e.s in the several proviii- 


Madras 

MillioiiR, 

7.1 

1 7 

Bomba V 

Hedgal' 

.07 

.b 

Uniti'd Proviecif' 

Punjab 

t.U 

Bihar and Orissa 

,4 

Central [’rovinren 

2 \) 

Assam 

•65 


Toiid 


11.42 


What His Majc'iy s (io-.etiimeiit '.voiik! want to know at this stage, it the 
quoi^tion of (li»pr srit'd cin.’^sii ?^ bp (‘on'^idort <l to l^e n |inrf of w*hnt if' ,callo<i the com- 
x-niinal qu< s’ ion — wiih nil dne dctorf'upc to tlu* Prime we do not think it i» 

«o— 1« : — 

( 1 ) in provincpfi tlie dcprcpsed ciusnos iorm a uisiinct nnd eeparabltj 

olement ill tiie p ipuliuion ; 

( 2 ) riio exu'.it !o whiidt the depvcf'i'Cd clnspcs would be likely, through such 
general t xien-^; la of the traiuhi^^e ns we may iv. ommi nd, to secure the right of 
vote in orchnaiy cb'ctoratf's ; 

(• 3 ; Piiblii* aj nad the Commif tee's vit*ws as to whether spef.'ial represen- 
tation i.s nt'taws iry hjhI, ii so, the n.atnia* iherenf. 

17 . Ibe man Vipiai ami < nr siatrim m nhove show that in only three 
provinces. Madi as. Pm niimv aid the Uenirid Pifivine*?, enn the ucprcH^cd classes hr, 
said to form H disi ct and nipij-an' eletm lU of the p 'jiuhiti'U, In other provinces, 
it is geueialiy d llieuh to dr.iw t!'c hue. I'ntt ucbatiilov in the latter provinces i.s 
the adpiiiei not of a pt i^on Inp of ilu‘ (’C<'U pat imi he pnratiew. A person belonging 
to a «\vet*pcr c’a.vs '\n inioait iiab’e if In* cloi k scuv^ ngitig wm k, bin nor if he pursues 
a clean piofi Ssiou. 3 dir l Jovi riom ioh ami Piovim ial Coinno' ter s, except, in Madras, 
Bombay aiul the C ntrai ]*ro\iic. s, hav<* siattd thnr the problem of depressed 
iJasscs is not a<U!e, No doiilil, the repte-eniativt s of tlie depiessod (dassea have 
urged that it dvn s m)t exist, iuii they could not have stat'd otherwist — the poison 
of separatism has been sprijuling. B^side^ a jaTson wdio is ap)>.jintrd to n^preseni 
ft special interest. thndyS he will tie cons dcred to have failed iti his duty if he does 
not make the most extrmne d< maud. J^ueii statements (annor bo taken at their face 
value. Uniouehability is Bleaddy diminishing niid anyone who wishes Indiana to 
unite and become one people and nation, would tiot wish that the untouchable 
classes should lie treateu as a distii'cc and separable ciemnit of the populatioit. 
Kflr(>riB are being made to remove the banier divitling class from class where it 
unfortunattdy exists, and are Hbowing signs of success, 

18 . PVe, U'ho are decidedltj ayainat any representation of castes or classes, enfmot 
think of lertdiny our support to any suyyestion which, instead of doing away cBith 
existing class representation, will create one more class. Even in the provinces 
where the depressid classes form a distinct and separable element, no steps should 
be taken which will perpetuate their disiiuction end separation. On tlie other hand, 
we strongly rceommeud that such steps should be taken in the case of their r^* 
presentation as will gradually remove the distinction and separation. In th« case 
of the Central Provinces, we may bring to the notice of His Majesty^s Oovernment 
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that there is an agreerneat as to the nature of representation between representa- 
Uves of the depressed classes and other Hindus. The statement at page 6 of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee’s provincial reply dated march 3, 1932, that Mr 
Gavai (representative of the depressed classes) has written a minute of disseni pressing 
Ibr separate electorates and 22 seats is not correct. The minute of dissent attached to 
me reply nowhere refers to a claim for separate electorates. Wliat Mr. Gavai says 
reservation of seats on a population basis the depressed cl sses 
should have a right to contest additional seats in the general eletfion.* This is cer« 
teinly not a claim for separate eleit orates. Mr. Gavai was, besides, examined with 
Rao^ Bahadur M. C. Rajah at Delhi on March 3t>, 1932, and he stated that be was 
for joint electorates with reservation of seats. There is therefore no problem of the 
depressea classea for settlement by His Majesty's Government in the Central Provinces. 

19. We agree that the number of the depressed cliissts likely to be 

enfranchised under our proposals will not bear the same proportion to their po- 

pulation as the total number of persons of all classes and castes likrly to be enfruu- 
chlsed will bear to the total population. We are no less nnxioiis than our collea- 
gues to devise methods to bring an adequati* number of thone classes on to the 

electorate. The extent to which they are likely to he enfianehlsed und<^T the general 
scheme of franchise is mentioned in the main report. Bur labour has been re<*om- 
mended for special representation, and the bulk of the labours come from the d< pres- 
eed classes. Special labour constituencies are recommended along with trade union 
eonstitueneies, and in the former a good luiraher of the depn*KHtd classes, though 
not aa such, will come on the electoral ndl. We are, however, in agreement with 
our colleagues in recommending the special qualifications proposed in tlie report of 
bringing depressed class persons on the elwtoral roll so as to l)iing up their voting 
strength as nearly aa possible to 10 per cent. But it should he mentioned that wt* 
agreed to those proposals on the following distinct conditions, r/.., (1) that no sepa- 
rate electorate shall be formed for them, (2) that their represt ntatioti shall ho through 
joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, ar>d (3) that no class other 
than that of untouchables shall be included within depresstd c’asscH to swell up 
their number. In Bengal, no additional qunhfieaiioim fur the depnsstd classes are 
necessary. They will be brought on the electoral roll in proportion to their number. 

20. In answer to the following vi\., ‘Do yon conBider that the deprtKsed clasBCn 

are likely, through such general extension of the franchise as you favour, to secure 
representatives of their own choice in the gcmral electorates, and if so, to what 
extent ? If you answer it in the negative, tvhat fipccific proposals noiiid you make 
to aectire their rejyrescntotion in legiftlatures ? inents were submiUed 

to the Committee, individuals, nseociaiions, provincial committees and GovernmentB, 
Witnesses who appeared hefore us were examined on their replies to the shove 
question, till after the examination of witnesses of the Bombay rnsidei.cy, 
when the provisional statement of the tjtmtral Frovitices Committee Govern- 
ment recommended joint electorates for def^ressed classts. The point was 
then raised that our Committee was not eompdent under the terms of reference 
to express any view on the qut slion. Even after this, at I)( Ihi on Mardi 30, 1932. 
Eao Bahadur M, C. Kajah was cross-examined at fome lengili on the point whcihei 
the resolution of the All India Depiest-cd C’lossis in fav(iur of joint ( hetorates was 
really adopted at a prooerly convened meeting, Jndetd there is a large volume of 
evidence, oral as well as written, which expre^scB the public opinion on the 
qaestion. 

{Mr. Bakhale does mot nf/ree mth all that fs said in this section.] 


Minok Minohitieb 

21. It has been a great impediment during our enquiry that, while what is 
called the communal question has been declan d to bo beyond the scope of our 
Committee, we yet were expected to deal with questions afficting the representation 
of communities as such. In the discussion of the position of what have been called 
'minor minorities’ this difficulty was felt to such an extent that it became a matter 
of seriotiB consideration whether the committee should not postpone their deliberation 
on questions other than the extension of the franchise, until after His Majesty's 
Government had decided the questions of communal and minority representation. 

22. We regret we cannot endorse all that is said in the report on the represea- 
tatioa of the so'callcd^ minor minorities.' If the electorate is satisfied with the policy 
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and the opinioiiH oi candidates, to whichever community they may beloui*-, there is 
no reasoii to ttmik. as the injijority of our colleagues say, that Europeans, Anglo* 
Indians and IndiMii Christians catmot expect to secure representation m the provin- 
cial legislatures through the general constituencies. This statement is not wholly 
correct as there have been examples of the election of candidates belonging to those 
communities when they inspired confidence in the electorates. Actually one Indian 
Christian gentf man returned by the general electorate was appointed a Minister in 
Bihar, as a British official meniiicr of the Provincial Franchise Committee brought 
out during our sittings at Patna. Yet, the report says that except in parts of 
Madras, Iiniian Christians could not s-' -nre representation. Provinei&l Governments 
and Comraiitees htivc not !)cen nnanim ns ihat these three cornmnnities should be 
accorded sptjcial represen ration in the n. w constitution. The Government of the 
United ProviiH^os have made no in commendation whatever, while neither the Govern* 
ment nor the FranchiH(; Comrnittet* of the Punjab have proposed any special repre* 
seniation in the case of Anglo-Indians. The Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Provinces have not iiropos'd any special representation in the case of 
Indian Christians, while the latter have urged a combined electorate for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. Thct ’entnd Pfovipe< s Committee have made no proposals 
whatever with ngard to Enropcans, while the Assam Government have made none 
with regard to Anglo-I lultanH. As regard repn seniation of Europeans in Bombay, 
the reports ot the loeul Govt'rnnienl and the Provincial Committee ‘are not very 
clear on the point'. When we turn to the general body of evidtnee, we think we 
can affirm tviih conlideiiec that its weight and tendency is against the continued 
fragmentation of tJie ehetorate into so many sections. Indian (Christians in particu- 
lar are very far from being unanimous jis to the method by which their representa- 
tion is to be Kocured. Unquest iofiably. the three communities named should secure 
representuton in the new h gislatuivs. but so should every community. Experience 
wa’*n us of i!ie unwholesome (ffects of the continued maintenance of ‘special repre- 
sentation’. In this eonnei'tion. it. will not be out of place to state a tentative scheme 
proposed by tlm liovemnient of Madras in 1007 for special representation in the 
legiHlature of Brahmans. Mahomedans, (diristiaiis and ‘all other persons’ was almost 
laughed out of court, so nincli so, that that Government had to abandon the scheme. 
The Government of th(‘ Pnited Provinces, too, in their despatch of March 16, 1908, 
opposed ‘the suh-divisiou of the electorate’ on the ground that it is certain to cause 
much heartburning.’ 

23. We should like to add that we should have no objection to reservation of 
scats in the geiu'i’al electorates for the coinrnunities named where necessary and 
feasible, and ns a temporary arrangement. 

$PEC1 A h I NTE RE8T8 

2‘i. With regard to this question also we are confronted by the same difficulty 
of the restricted terms of our reference. Our colleagues say : (para. 318). 

In the absence of a communal settlement, it is not possible for us to do more 
than discuss the general basis upon which, in our viewq representation should be 
accorded to these interests, though in accordance with the suggestion of the Round 
Table Gonference, we make certain tentative suggestions as to the number of seats 
to be reserved in the case of all three groups. 

The three groups are commerce and industry, landlords and universities. 

25. Wc regret our inability to concur in the recommendations of the majority. 
We remain utterly unconvinced of the mcessity or tlie justification of special eUcto* 
rates. In their absence there is no reason to suppose that any of them will fail to 
secure representation. Our colleagues say (para. 320) in justiheatioa of a special 
electorate to represent commerce and industry : ■ j- -j i t 

‘While general constituencies may not infrequently relurn individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in dis- 
cussions on commercial and industrial questions, those members speak primarily gfi 
representatives of their constituency and th<y may on occasion find that the claims 
of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispassionate examination 
of particular economic issues. 

We think that just the contrary will bo the case. It is members elected by the 

E roposed special electorates, and not those who represent general electorates, who will 
nd real difficulty in making ‘a wholly dispassionate examinaiion of particular eco- 
nomic issues’. The reason is obvious. 
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Commerce 

26. Asbumiiig wilhont admirfifjg, that special representation should he. retained, 

we fail to understand why there should be separate electorates of European and 
Indian commercial bodies when the representation is functional and not communal, 
nor why these special electorates should be sub-divided into several {groups. 
Without prejudice to our objection to the departure from sound principle 
involved in the recommendation of the majority, we should urKe that 
there should not be separate European and * Indian Commercial elect- 
orates and secondly, that in each province all associat ions representative of eommercc, 
trade and indufitry should he combin<ai into one spcciul electorate. If it be thotight 
that representatives of British iatercsi will thereby fail to secure an adequate share, 
our answer is, firstly that the European electorate (which we apprehend will be 
retained) may i>c trusted to return a fair number of Europeans in biisincHs. 

as has hitherto been done, atnl secondly that we shall ha\o no objection to the 
reservation of a certain ruimbcr of scats in the combined sp ‘cial comiiicrce electorate 
for European businessmen. 

27. We must further call attention to the inequality of representation as between 
European and Indian Camm(^ree and Industry, in aeVern! provioecs, as well as to 
the retention of the quite exc/ssivo representation accorded to the Brof^al Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Landlords 

28. If the resuirs of all the four eleettons held luhltu* thf joe-seni tiovernment ot 

India Act have demonstrated o»»o thing more thati another, it is that the position of 
landlords is ho strong tlnit tln\y h.ive been able to secure a very b-rge nuu)ber of 
seats in creneral electorates, and that apecial representation is "utterly unneceftsary. 
The rclevjtsa figures have been quoted by the Btatntory <’ommis!;ion (vol. II. 
page 77). fewer than 300 out of an aggregt^c of 719 s ats in all the 

provincial councils were flecured by lan<l(or<lB \Ve do share the apprtv 

hension of our colleagues that they m.ay fail to get un adequate amount of 
representation through goneu-al coiistitu -ncios in the fipure. Ev. n w’i»h the large 
increase of the electorate, it is our firm belief that cxi^ept where ])articular landlord 
candidates may hjr.e ninde thoms-^Uvee unpopular with the gt'ueral bndy of their 
tenants or the pnbli *, they will have no less chance of suecesa in the future than 
they have bad until now. All l(‘gifi!n.'ite rights of prop>erty lieing si'ciirecl by an 
Hpiwopriate provi‘^ion in the consiilution. no other method n be devised fot 
cifher this or any other in t crest, 

29. If. however, special landlord electorates will be maintained we are not satis- 
fied of the reasonableness of retainitig the pD'e.uit eoiruit uen.-ies. While we agree 
that th‘U'e should be no incre.asi? in jhe number of .seats, thire arc tJot a few ano- 
malies whi(!h require to be lectif/cd, sin-h as the very unequal and unfair distribu- 
tion of seats betw'tM3n the taluqdars of Cudh and the Zamimlars of Agra, Zamiridars 
of Oudh who are not tslnqdars receiving no share a: all. We shall be sorry if such 
patent anomaliee and inequalities in the existiiig arrangement are to be continued. 

CNiVEBBITIEfe 

30. Here too we plead for the removal of nnoinalieH and inequalities. There is 
no reason why some of the universities should be ignored altogether, while others 
continue to enioy repretsentation. 

Aboriginal and hill iiuBEf^ 

31. We are strongly o[>p 08 ed to separate elect orates for any eiaNS or community 
and cannot subscribe to any proposal to create a fn-sh class or* caetcj electorate. We 
therefore do not agree with our colleagues in recommending tluit scuts should be set 
apart for a*i>Oiiginal tribes. The reason advan(‘ed for special representation of these 
tribes is that they live a life entirely apart from the rest of the population and 
therefore their interest and welfare should be protected by efheient representation. 
The implication is that future governments will not look aft< r their interest ; but 
the experience of the past ten years shows that more attention has been paid by 
Ministers to the welfare of backward classes than before the reforms. More pers^ 
from these classes are likely to bo brought on the electoral roll under the proposed 
extension of the franchise^ and their advancement will be more rapid by being 
brought into closer association with the general population than by being kept aloof. 
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Undoubtedly tbe uplift of these tribes should be an aefive coticern of the lej^inla- 
lurei. The areas they inhabit should no more be rehgab-d to the positiou of ‘ex- 
cluded areas.’ There is at present a number oi non-official «f:^encic8 working: for their 
uplift, a»Ki with the extended franchise now proposed one or more of them will not 
find it difficult to secure election to the legislatures, and they will make the welfare 
of the tribes their special concern. 

Miutaby Seumck Qi ALtrn ation 

32. We regret >vc are unable to endorse ihe rceoininr-ndation uf our colleagues 
that the military service qiiaiificaiion for the I'ranobige should be maintained. This 
i» the less necessary in view of tlte extension of the genenil franchise qualifications 
now pro{» 03 cd. It was introduced in 1019-20 bcf.'inse* of the glamour of war then 
fn sh in the pi‘OpkcK mind. Wc are aware of no such dificrenhation in favour of 
gervice of one description in other countrits and we do not think it nml be 
perpetuated in ours. If, hfiwcver. our coih agues' n cointnendatiou be accepted by 
luthority , w’e thiidc it fair that the privilege -honUl be extended to the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces as well. 


MCLTi-MEMBEK AND St X(.Li;-MEMitEK CoX^rlTUKKClllc 

33. Ift-re is another question a definile nconimendfitinn on which is difficult in 
the absence of a decision of the comiiuirml question. The niaiu factors are • 

(1) that the Rimplcsf and niott convenient arrangement would undoubtedly he 
comparatively sinn'l and ('o*ii}nict siucle memlxT constiimmciesi; 

(2) but that this consideninou is outweighed by the circumstances that 6ub- 
jitatitial juatice to minOTitic?. large or sinnU, cannot be secured thereby ; and 

(3) that the reservation (d seats for any section of the people iu general 
electoruo'S is impossihle extrpt iu innIti-uKMnber coustiruencii 8. 

Two cousidenttioup w^eigh w iih ns — we do not want separate^ eh ctornit'S, and we 
are equally earnest tliat no '> iibstanti'.d minority slrall sufiVr injustice. This double 
object can oulv bo atdiievtal bv mnlii-membcr constituencies where necesBary. We 
ftgr.'C with Divvan Ikihadur .M* iTimachandra Rao iu urging that the present system 
of multi- mem bcM’ consiinu'ncies in ^Madras should be retained. In the circumstances 
of that prcBidency nvc emlorse his opposition to tin* creation oi Hingle-mcmber con- 
Rtitucncies. 

34. Wc arc of tlic same opinion in regard to Hombay. At preyent seats art' 
reserved for Marjitltas in that prtsidency. The figurert funoBbed l>y the Gtn’crn- 
ment of B mihav to ihc t^imon Commi'^.sion ^h()W that- in resp' ot of population as 
w«‘ll as of number ot electors, the Marat has form a very lespectiddc proportion of 
the total, and they are a majority in sev'ral constirucucics, In nine constituencies 
for which figuiaH have been given, th(' ]Miratb:H nninher 4,19-1.244 out of a total 
po|)ut'ii ion of 6.47G,)>S, while the niimlHT of Maratbas voters is 09,022 iu a total of 
191,474. Winm the franchiHC is extended ns we protiosc, their position will certainly 
be stronger. Therefore, wti cannot agree with our coUcagues that reservation of 
seats for them Phould be continued. 

SiXiONP CHAMUKKb IX PKUVJXt 

35. While we recognise that (here is no specific rceommcndiuion on this subject 
in the Report, we feel so keenly, our conviction is so strong, that in the public 
interest second chambers ought not to be cslablifihed in^ Inc provinces, 

deem it our duty to say so in unambiguous language. We cannot help thinking, 
in the circumstances in which tlie subject has been brought to the lote in the 
discussions on the now constitution, that second chambers are intenaeil at least 
by sonae of the advocates of the innovation to act as a ‘counterpoise to councils 
electerl on a wide franeliise ami reprcsi'ntiug tlie peotilc at large. The theory oi 
eounteipo'se was openly ndumbrated in the Government of India a scheme of 
reforms dated August 24, 1907 ; while in present diPcussionH the upholders of vest^ 
interests are the most prominent advocates of second ehambers. In a on fbe 

Government of India’s scheme rtderred to above, Sir Reginald (haddock, then 
Chief (iommissiouer of the Cciilrai Provinces and now a Conservative member of 
Parliament wrote as follows : — 

common criticism of the Government of India’s .scheme (jovern- 

mont, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured to emek the arbitrary 
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sxert'iby of power by the landlorda, great and small, of the country, is now seeking 
to invest these 8:mie clasacs with an impoilnnce ami an authority of which their 
own legishilion has pronounced them to bo unworthy. It is not easy for the 
Government to ( 8cape.., . ..entirely from the criticism in so far as the idea of the aristo- 
cracy »B such Ining set to check the literate classes as such can he read into the 
intcittit>urt of the (Tovcrnmcnt scheme, ft is upon education that the whole, case 
for extendt'd councils is ba'^ed. Were it not so, the ease for giving enlarged influ- 
ence TO tlie landed classes would he no Btrong<r now’ than it was twenty years ago, 
indeed it would be weaker, sirtee those classes have admittedly lost some of their 
former hcTcditary prt dominance.’ 

^1£ in any province or part of India the aiistoeratic class coutiniio to be so back* 
ward that * they do not command public confidence, or arc incat)ahle of giving an 
opinion of value outside their own purely local interests, the policy should be to 
encourage them to educate themselves, and not to confer upon them duties or dig- 
nities for which they are tin fit ted.’ 

‘Such elective powers as are given should be free and unhampered by eluss res* 
trictions I do not think it ndvi*ahle to create conslitneneics made of artiheial elec- 
torates with no common tie Imt that olcrei'd or Ofnmpation it would in my iudg- 

tnent be beth-r not to anticipate that lawyers and scdiool- masters trill oust the land- 
holding classes ‘ 

‘There can he no doul^r that the proposals of the (lovernment have aroused the 

suspicion that they are intended to cover or will have the effect of covering, under 
the guise of conct'ssions, an ext(*nsion of the policy of divide and rule ' 

Tile risks at inching to a bold step forward arc* much less than those entailed by 
an advance too small, or by one which deviati s too far from the direct road ’ 

3G. A recent w’ritcr tiins sums up the resiih-s of the bicameral system in th*; 
American Smies : 

“It inen as 'S the cost and complexity of the law-making machinery ; it facilitates, 
even actively rnroiir;g»s, the making of laws by a }>roces.s of compromise, barguin- 
ifig and logfoUiiig • it eomp<‘ls all legislative pr6|)09als to follow n circuitous route 
on their way to ti:.a{ enactment ; it provides countless o])piuiuniticH for obstruction 
and delay ; and it makes vnay the ehifiing of responsihilii y for unpopular legislation. 
Fhnnlly, it has ])U)ved a barrier to the planning of tlie laws.' 

37. There are weighiy rersous against the constitution of second chamber in 
provinccB. din? nalure of .-objects which it will be comp* tent to provincial legisla- 
tures to consider ; the p cuhar ccajstitution of the councils, actual aud proposed, 
which docs Mway wiih the risk rf hasty legislation ; the iieedlcHS cost which one. 
more house of the legislature will impo.se upon tax-pnycrs already impoverishod 
and over-burdened — tliese arc among the arguments against bicaimral proviticial 
legislatures, besidis what have been slated in the report. Our ot)|>Obition to tigeomi 
chambers is therefore nnqnalided. 

LEt^iHLa ri lu: 

db. hi our opinion, the n commendations of our colhagues as regards the frau- 
chise for the iedtral assciiibly of the future are not adequatta They propose (para 
4C’9) that the fraiudu'C for the nrer-ent provincial councils should be the franchise 
for Jhe fuiure as embly, with ihe addition of clectofs brought in by educational and 
literacy testh for men and women rt speeiively and of a lower franchise in the Central 
PiovinCfrt and B»rar in order to double the number of the pnsent Council electors 
in that provhtce This will mean the enfranchisement of about 3.5 per cent of the 
population v^hich is the present average for the whole of Briii?di India for provincial 
councils supplemented by tlienumltcrs that will be brought in by the additional quali- 
Hcations which have been propos(d. We do not suppose that the total will be Drought 
up to even five ]><rcent of the population. When it is borne in ramd that the present 
Assembly has rcptatedly been he'd up for its uftrepresentative character, and that 
this has been urged as an excuse for the Government’s disregard of the views aud 
wishes of that body, and as it is intended that the assembly of the future ahould 
be endowed with some power over the Executive and therefore charged with 
greater rcsponsihilitieB, wo cannot but think that an electorate which will be , hardly 
five per cent, of the population is utterly inatlcqnate. In Bibar and Orissa, it will 
be less than 2 per cent, whde in the Centrul Provinces and Berar it will w about 
three per cent only. In our opinion, there are advantages, both political arid 
administrative, in having the same franchise for both provincial councils and the 
federal assembly. The chief political advantage is that then the assembly will be 
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representativo of a little over 14 per cent, of the population. The admiuistrative 
advantages are that two separate electoral rolls will r)ot have to be pieparcd, and 
that the polling will be simpler. Against these considi rations is urged the enormous 
increase of electors in each coiiHiituency and the great dilfi.mlty which camlidaies 
will experience in conducting their elect ion campaign-s Waile we recognise the 
force of this argument, vve eannot by any means regard it as conclusive. Our col- 
leagues’ proposal will still impose upon eandidatCR the necessity of dealing wiih 
such numbers that they will lind it imponsible to canvass electors individually. The 
chief factor is the area of constituencies and not tlie number of eleciors and owing 
to the proposed inciease of the size of the Assembly the area of every const itumey 
will be much smaller than at present. Therefore, even if the numbers are inereaHed 
as we propose the task of candidates will be caHier than it is at present. The 

argument of administrative convenience is more in favour of our proposal than 

that of the majority. 

39 . Wiih one argument that has been urged in defence of the smaller cleetoravc 

that has been proposed, we do not agree at all. Our collcngues say (para. 412) that 
most of the mattcra dealt with by the Federal Assembly will affect" the mans of th(‘ 
population less directly than do the matters undor the control of the provincial 
logiBlatures’. Wc do contend that taritfs and mstoms and other subjeets of which 
the central legislature will be seized have n dinet brnring on the lives of the people 
particularly of a people as [){»or as the people of India are ; while all the influence 
that Can be exerted by the ABsemhly on questions of niiny policy and miliiary 
expenditure will also concern the people rnnoTially. aa liu' proponion of rcvcniH 
spent upon defenee det<‘rinines how rniirh of it ‘ «vill available for beneficent 

activities. 

40. IFc are opposed to antj rtprrt)Citt(iti(>u of 'sp ecial ia/ercftts ni either hnuHc 

•tj the federal Icfjiatulfd'c even /aore sf? otif/fi/ (<> smk representation in the 

province. There is still h^ss need for it there, and shall be sorry to see ii 

maintained both boeanse the n presentation of gtaicral constituencies will thereby 
bo curtailed and because the unportanee of ser^ientd as opposed to general 

interests will be unduly magniih-d. 

Mr. Bakhnie teoidd make an except iua in (iun/>r o/ Labou/\ As Labour is a 
central subjeel, if. requires s/iceiat representation in the federal or central legislature. 

41 . While we agne that election to tlic upper lionso of the lederal legislature 
should be indirect and the const imeru ies should he the provincial legislatures, we 
must artirm our opposition to members of tlie second chambers of the latter~--if. 
unfortunately, they be brought into existence any where— ixhug allov ed to partici- 
pate in the eloctiun. Tin' argument in supixuo of election by provincial legisla 
vurt’s is that there prest ntalion in the upper housi^ should l.*e of ledcraiing units and 
not of the population. The soh' representuf ivc orgati of eaeh federating unit will be 
the popular elected hous<! of legislutor?. and w<^ cannot agre.- to ihe smalliT, lefts 
representative, and therefore less inifxirtant house having any voice in the maticr. 

42. Neither can we agree with tliv? majority wdien iliey state (para. 399) that thc' 
(pteHtion of the represen mtion of those seciion of the provincial Icgislaturo which 
will not be able to secure representation in the upper house of iho federal legisUiure 

by the single transferable voie ‘will require cv)iisideratioii later’, for representation 
in that house will be of states and provinces and not of classes or eommunitice. 

43. We are decidedly opposed to the filling of vancaneiew in j.rovincial legisla- 
tures occurring by reason of any members thereof being elected to the upper house 
of the federal legislature hy co-option by the Icgislatnia’s tiiomsclves. This will 
amount to the disenfranchisement of the constiluencicft concerned — a punishment 
which they wdll not have at all deserved. Bcsidcp, members so co-opted 
will not possess a representative character and their view will not carry 
the weight which would attach to the opinions of their colleagues duly elected by the 
people, 

44 . It would have been a matter of deep gratification to ns if we had been able 
to avoid any dis-sent from the recommendations of our colleagues. We regret that 
this has not been possible. It is our coninetion that the object and purpose of re- 
fo^m will not only not he adequately fulfilled^ hut may be frustrated by some of the 
recommendation of the majority. And keen aft wc are that this should not be and 
that the reforms should in reality be a large measure of political appeasement, we 
commend our proposals to serious consideration. 



THE MIDDLETON ENQUIRY REPORT 
Oo the Kashmir shooting 

following is tbp text of the report of Mr. Middleton, I. C. who enquired 
ijho the causes of the September j9.ll disturbances lu Srinagar, At»autnagar and 
Shopian» and about the measures adopted for the suppresMiou thereof. 

The Military had to fire on four diirercnt oeeasions, and Mr. Middleton’s finding 
18 .* /‘Ihe firing in Shopian was iieeessary and was eornfiletcly justified, ana 
iestricted to the miuimum nect‘5*4ary* Tlie finng in Muisuma Bazar was necessary, 
and compieieiy juftiifit d, though it is possiblt* that a stiots were fired indisen- 
minatdy after the immediate necessity was over. Ilie firing at the »lutnrna Mu^jid, 
torumgar, was necessitated by the dangerous position iu which the Military \v«« 
placed, but had the otfici.ds made julcquate plans and n inaiiicd on the spot, 
possibly the resort to force might have laeu avoided. The firing in Auautnagar 
was rendered necessary by the position which arose from the gross mishiuniliug of 
the eitua.ioL hy ofiieials, and it appears to have been continued ufier the necessitj’^ 
had ceased and to have hcen excessive.'* 

Miutary Control in SrxiNAcLut 

Referring to the peri»id of military control in i^frinagar, about which it may he 
recalled there was an agbntiou in the Pnss, over the •*bruia( maliatioii against 
MoBiema” and which in the main was responsible for ordering of the enquiry, Mr. 
Middleton states : ‘ Ramoars of alleged exc< sscs during ilie military occupation 
were so rife aiuongar tiie European residents iu t:^rinogar that, altiioitgh I had 
issued public no’.ioes asking alt evc-witin sscs to attend the enquiry, i felt that my 
duty was not completed nun*ly by taking the (vidence rd ihoMc who came forward 
in response. I made several attempts to trace tiit‘ more wciious rnmours to their 
sourcts and in atl cmScs 1 found that they \veie not liascd on p rsoind km^wledge. 
and that no crcdiiilc ('vidcnce was forthcoming in suppoif of tnern. I'or instance, 
there was an apparently w<li*8upportcd tujoour that two men had died as a r<Balt 
of being fiogeed. Personal knowledge of this fact had bei n con.Hi?ueniiv nlbged to 
my informants, who were convmeid of the truth ihuiof, hut, idur I Imd (u. listed 
iheir co-operaiion, thene inf.ifmatds were unaolc lo iiAim-e the pm sons albging 
knowledge to come fonwird as w inn ami were ultiinaiciy lOnTinetMl liiid the 
story was not based on facts. I have mentioned the inaittr’ bicaiiPe the actual 
evidence prodiK’cd is not in any way (ommewhurntc with the rumours which had 
been accepied as ttue by Lirge numbers of the edin ated publir, ami it appears to 
, me iieceesary to imniiou this before stating that 1 am satisfied that there has not 
been any general suppression of evidence, ami that the Modtm public has 
endeavoured to place all the facts before me nl the (iiquiry. 

Mr. Middleton’s findings are that there is no truili in the allegation that the 
Moslems were forced to shout out slogans abtinive of their religion. “The variety of 
BUch slogans mentioned in evidence clocs more credit to the inventive genius of the 
witnesses than lo their veracity”, rema ks the enquiry officer, 

lieferring to certain instances of cruedty brought to the Resident’s notice by the 
conespondent of the ‘‘Statesman” newspaper and his wife and daughter.'^ Mr, 
Middleton says : “If Colonel Johnson and other witi epses are correct iu believing 
that but for their courageous interveuliou serious injury and perhaps death would 
have resulted, the incident cannot be regarded ns typical. Throughout the period, 
no case of serious injury was ret>orted. Ihe cases tieated by medical men included 
not cases of serious injury or broken limbs, and I am convinced that if any such 
ca»e» had occurred they would have been eagerly brought to my notice.” 

Bextejrces of Floggiku 

Mr. Middleton disposes of the charge of public dogging thus : Thera 
WM certainly no public flogging in the sense that flogging was administered 
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in public as a deterrent measure to impress the public.” But he 
observes that, unfortunately, for two day^ floggings were carried out at the 
exhibition ground, visible from the road. Directly, Mr. Sutherland was informed 
of it, he had the triangle removed to an enclosure. Sentences of flogging were 
enforced in a hundred cases. Mr. Middleton examined the records or such 
summary trials, and observes : "‘In the main, the sentences were necessary to 
suppress the spreading of false rumours or the shouting of inflammatory slogans 
likely to lead to an outbreak.” 

Touching on similar rumours of the military and the police excesses in Bhopian 
and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton writes : ‘‘The allegations were so false and exagger- 
ated as effectually to prevent the truth coming to light. 1 do not believe, Momems 
were ordered to utter slogans dircct-ed against their religion.” 

While expressing himself as not satisfied with the truth of the allegations of 
severity and ill treatment, Mr. Middleton observes that people were forcecl to stand 
and salute on occasions when the police and troops passed by and were beaten if 
they delayed doing so. 

Referring to the causes of the disturbance, the conclusions of Mr. Middleton are 
as follows : 

‘‘On the 26th August, an agreement was arrived at between Srinagar leaders and 
the Prime Minister, but wiihin a short time, a widespread campaign was organised 
to point out to the people that the terms of this agreement had not been observed 
by the authorities. Only two specific cases of alleged breach have been brought to 
my notice in evidence. They are without solid foundation, and others may mso be 
of an imaginary nature. Speeches accusing the Government of perfidy were in 
themselves a breach of the truce and left the Government no alternative, but to 
take measures for their suppression. The campaign was one which could be 
tolerated by no Government, ae it was one calculated to bring the Government into 
disrepute.” 

Dealing with the causes of the riots in Bhopian and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton 
says ; “Irresponsible Muslim leaders accused the local Hindu officials of a 
conspiracy to rouse Moslems to violent action, w’hich Mr. Middleton describes, as an 
accusation based on the most unwarranted suspicions, and negatived by the obvious 
fact that any outbreaks amongst Moslems would have been accompanied by a seri- 
ous danger' to the very small minorities who were alleged to be working to cause 
them. At Bhopian, the disturbance took the nature of a direct attack by Moslems 
on the police station, during which a police official met with his death. There can 
be no excuse for their conduct The measures taken to suppress the riots were 
fully justified and the situation was well handled.’' 

In all, 384 witnesses were examined, Mr. Middleton notes that a majority of them 
were recognised by certain groups of persons as repre.sentatives of their interesis^ and 
throughout the proceedings this group was represented in the court by nominees 
who watched the poceedinga on their behalf. 

The report is studded with serious reflections by Mr. 3Iiddleton on the nature of 
the evidence produced by Moslems such as “Obvious fabrications,’, palpably false 
story”, “a deliberate falsehood although so many people have joined in and 
“another falsehood invented to exaggerate the allegations against the authorities.*' 

Regarding the Bhopian evidence, Mr. Middleton uses strong words. “The real 
or supposed suspicions were supported by falsehood, and much of the evidence in 
support of the accusations was palpably false.” He cites instances to indicate the 
“utterly worthless character of the eviaence. “One witness,” Mr. Middleton observes, 
“alleged that he found his two children lying unconscious in his house. According 
to him, they had been rendered unconscious by the sound of tiring on the 2bm, 
September though 200 yards away. Children had remained in this state for 48 
hours, but recovered directly he gave thorn water to drink. The witness stated that 
his wife had gone to visit her parents on the 27th. leaving the children at home in 
an unconscious state. The majority of the allegations of the villagers are false and all 
are exaggerated. Where such mass of the allegations is made, it is hard to believe 
that there is no substratum of fact on which they have been reared, but the attitude 
of these villagers was such that it was clear many scarcely expected their stories 
to be believed. They trusted to the principle that, if enough mud is thrown, some 
is sure to stick.” 

Bimiiar scathing remarks against Moslem leaders are also made with regard to 
the Jumma Masjla mob, which was uncontrolled due to the “absence of leaders, 
who are much to blame for not being present to control crowds, which they had 
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themselves directed to assemble. Had the leaders beea present, from the start, it is 
possible that all resort to force might have been avoided.* ’ 

Ceiticism of Officials 

The officials have not escaped condemnation. At Srinagar they came In for criti- 
cism for failing to post troops and making no plans for action in ease a prooessioti 
was started. The Anantnagar local officers are condemned for “shirking the respon- 
sibility attached to their position.” Attempts to persuade the crowd to disperse are 
described as half-hearted and the officials “appear to have been in a nervous state.” 
The entire incidents at Srinagar force Mr. Middleton to conclude : “The agitation 
was directed against the State authorities, and although it was entirely Mahomedan, 
it was not communal in the sense of being directed against any other community.” 


THE GLANCY REPORT 

The following is a summary of the proposals made in the Olancy Report on 
Constitutional Reforms in Kashmir : — 

In his orders dated the 12th November 1931, His Highness was pleased to 
declare that, as has already been announced, it was his intention that measure should 
be devised for associating his subjects with the Government of the iState. It was 
oMer^ that, as soon as the Commission appointed to inquire into complaints and 
disabilities had finished its work, a conference, at which the various interests con- 
cerned would be represented, would meet to discuss the introduction of constitutional 
reforms in accordance with His Highness’ intention. The Commission appointed for 
the investigation of complaints and disabilities finished its sittings in the second 
week of March 1932, and the Constitutional Conference began its work immediately 
thereafter. 

After explaining the composition of the Conference and the ojocts thereto, the 
Report proems : ^ 

The most important issues which the Conference had examined arc as fol- 
lows : 

(a) Is it desirable that there should be a Legislative Assembly ? (b) If so, (i) 
what should be the functions of such an Assembly, (ii) what should be the 
franchise basis, and (iii) how should the Assembly be composed. 

All regards the first of these questions there has been some difrerciice of opinion. 
In r^ara to the functions of the proposed Assembly something closely approaching 
unanimity has been achieved. Ho far as the other main issue are concerned, there 
has been a very considerable divergence of views, especially with regard to the 
composition of the Assembly. The divergence is hardly surprising, considering the 
conflicting interests which different members have represented. There appeared unfor- 
tunately to be no hope whatsoever of attaining any semblance of a unanimous 
finding on these points, and it was therefore agreed that there was no prospect of 
submitting a joint report. The Chairman accordingly forwards his own recommon- 
dations referring, as may be necqssary, to the opinions )>ut forward on behalf of 
various interests : the proceedings recorded will show that the recommendations raado 
follow in general the joint views expres.sed, where there has been a consensus of 
opinion : where opinions have differed, endeavours have been made to bear in mind 
tne legitimate interests of all communities concerned. 

Legislative Assembly 

Certain members have expressed considerable misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such an innovation at the present time, in view of the aisturbed conditions which 
have unhappily been prevailing. The general feeling is, however, in favour of 
an experiment being tried. It appears highly desirable that the subjects of the 
State should be given a voice in the administration and in view of the announce- 
ment already made by His Highness in this behalf, there would seem to be no room 
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for doubt as to the action which should be taken in this respect. It is recommended 
that a Legislative Assembly should be established as soon as may be practicable. 

A virtually unanimous opinion has been expressed at the Conference in favour 
of the functions of the Assembly being defined as follows 

Subject to the final assent of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur the Assembly 
should have power to make laws. 

All Government bills except such bills, if any, as relate exclusively to reserved 
subjects, namely (1) the person or privileges of His Highness or members of the 
the Ruling Family, (2) foreign relations, (.^) the discipline and control of the State 
Forces, should not become law until ratified thereby, provided that. 

(a) His Highness should in case of emergency retain full power to make and 
promulgate ordinance for the good government of the State and any such ordinan- 
ces should be operative for a period of six months unless repealed by His Highness 
at an earlier date. 

(b) His Highness should, where he considers it necessary in the interests of 
good government, have power to certify any bill which the Assembly may decline 
to pass. 

tlUEBTIONS AND REHOLUTIONS 

The Report then explains the practically unanimous recommendations regarding 
private bills, and proceeds 

Questions and resolutions should be permitted without restriction provided that :~ 
(1) they do not relate to reserved subjects ; (2) they do not affect the religious rites, 
usages, endowments of personal law of any community other than that to which 
the member asking the question or moving the resolution belongs ; such questions 
or resolutions may, how^ever, be allowed with the special permission of the president 
of the Assembjy, who should, where he considers it neceseary, refer the matter for 
the orders oi His Highness ; f^) they do not relate to the merits of cases under 
on(]iiiry by a court of law. tSuppleraentary question.s should be allowed. 

Budget 

lu regard to the Budget the Report recommends 

No kind of new taxation should be imposed without reference to the Assembly, 
the grant of monopolies, etc., which amount in themselves to the imposition of new 
taxation should be treated in the same manner. 

It has been suggcst(Ml that simultaneously with the creation of the Assembly, a 
non-official fStanding Committee should be api>ointed and that the policy of the 
Government in regard to finance, public health, etc., should be explained to the mem- 
bers of such committee aud their opinions on these points should be ascertained. 

This is a development which might well take place after a suitable period has 
elapsed. It appears advisable, however, that it should be deferred until the 
Assembly has actually been created and some experience of its working has been 
gained. 

Franchise 

It is generally agreed that the number of voters on the electoral roll should 
amount approximately to ten per cent of the total population, a ratio which has- 
frequently been adopted as the working rule in British India. In order to achieve 
this object the appointment of a Franchise Committee or some organisation corres- 
ponding thereto will be necessary. Information is unfortunately lacking as to the 
number of people likely to be entitled to vote if difi’erent kinds of qualifications are 
adopted ; the proposals put forward are therefore merely tentative and suggested as a 
temporary expedient. 

As a working basis for the time being, various qualifications have been suggested. 
It will be observed from the proceedings that opinion have differed to a marked 
extent in this respect. For instance, the views given in respect to land revenue 
qual iff cations have varied between Rs 10 payment and Rs. 50 payment per annum » 
in respect to immovable property between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2000 in value, and in 
regard to educational qualifications between middle, pass and graduate standard. 

It is recommended that in the four following cases, the standards now prescribe^ 
for the right of voting at Municipal elections may be adopted as franchise qualifica- 
tions in regard to the Assembly ^ . 

1. Payment of land revenue not less than Rs. 20 per annum ; 2. Possession of 
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immovable property not less than Es. ipOD 4^^ ; 3. Membership of a learned 

profession^ such as the Medical or Legal profesaipa etc. ; 4, The xeceipt of a Gorern- 
m«Dt pension of not less than Es. '25 per month* 

In addition to the above it Is recommendei that any of the following additional 
qoalidcations should also be regarded as sufficient : " 

(1) Payment of municipal taxes not less than Es. 20 per annum t (2) title 
holders. Zaildars, Lumberdars and Safedposhes ; (3) Jaigirdars and Pattadars 

enjoying an assignment of not less than Es. 50 per annum ; (4) ^ucatiooal standard 
Matriculate or corresponding Vernacular standard. 

The same qualifications for membership of the Assembly a# those recommended 
for franchise might be adopted. 

It is recommended that the following among others should be regarded as dis- 
qualified for ifhrposee of franchise 

(1) Females; (2) persons below the age of 21 ; (3) persons certified ffas insane ; 
(4) undischarged bankrupts or insolvents ; (5) persorts convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, 
provided that if a period of live years has elapsed since the termination of the sen- 
tence,^the disqualifications shall cease to operate ; (6) persons who are at the time of 
the election under order by a competent court to provide security for good behaviour 
{71 pei^Bons other than State subjects who have not been domicil^ in the State for 
consecutive period of five years immediately preceding the time of the election. 

iSome members have given their opinions in favour of an experiment in the 
direction of female suffrage. But the general consensus of opinion is against this 
departure. la view of the backward condition of female education it appears advis- 
able to defer for the present any proposal of this nature. 

Composition of Asr^EMBLv 

The total population of the State is recorded as roughly 36>2 lakhs. Excluding 
the Poooch and Chenaui Jagirs and certain distinct P'rootier Illaqas such as Hunza 
and Nagar, which are in certain respects withdrawn from the scope of the ordinary 
State machinery, the population comes to approximately 32 lakhs. Jf Ladak and 
Gilget proper are also, exclnded there woula be a further reduction of about 
lakhs. The general feeling of the conference is that Ladakh and Gilgit proper should 
not be excluded for the purpose of the Assembly. It is true that these tracts are 
comparatively backward, also that they are cut ofi’ at certain times of the year; they 
form, however, an integral part of the State for ordinary purposes and except in the 
winter months communications are open. 

It is clearly undesirable that the Assembly should be composed of so large a 
number of members as to become unwieldy. A working basis in regard to the 
number of elected members would seem to be provided by the allotment of one 
such member to every lakh of the population. On this basis there would be 32 
elected members in alf. 

Joint or separate EL£(;T0RA'Ji> 

One important question that arises is whether electorates should be separate or 
joint. It will be observed that there has been a general consensus of opinion at the 
Conference in favour of separate electorates. Borne members have pointed out that 
although the establishment of separate electorates has sometimes been regarded as 
repoQsibie for increasing communal tension in British India, the acute, communar 
feeling which unhappily prevails in the State at the present time can certainly pot be 
aacriM to this cause ; it has been maintained that in the case of the Brinagar 
MuuicipaUty the iotroduotton of joint electorates has enhanced the feeling of 
antagonism and distrust between the difiereot communities. It would appear that in 
the existing state of tension, the institution of joint electorates must be regarded as 
a dangerous experiment, it is obviously advisable at the present time to avoid as 
far as possible all superfiuous elements of danger. Separate electorates are accord* 
ingly recommended. 

There has been a consensus of opinion on the point that there should be no 
plural voting. The place at which a voter should record bis vote should depend 
upon the locality in which ha normally resides at the time of the election. 

In regard to the allocation of elec^ seats In the Assembly among the various 
communities, widely different views have been putTorward. 

II population is strictly followed, Muslims whose ratio works out at 75 per cent 
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should get 24 out of 32 elec^ sei^^^ iUKl Bindus who come to 22 per ceut. , should 
be given 7. Buddhists and Sikhs wohM^katdi} qualify for one seat between them* 

The principle oi ^^Weightage” has, hOwevetj^ to be takeq into account in order to 
safeguard the interests of minor communities. This principle has been fully recogni^ 
sed in British India. Responsible Mohammedan opinion has been expressed in 
favour of the principle of ‘^weightage” being applied to the State Assembly provided 
that Muslims are allowed to retain an actual majority in the matter of elected seats. 

A fair solution |rould appear to be provided by allowing to Hindus sufficient 
“weightage” to bring their number of elected seats in the Assembly up to 33|- 
per cent. Muslims would in this case be awarded a fraction over 60 per cent, while 
Sikhs and Buddhists would each be given just over 3 per cent. 

It ball been claimed that not less than 4 seats enould be allowed to Sikhs, or 
failing that, two, one for Jammu and one for Kashmir. It is suggested that their 
aspiration might be met by the practice of including among the nominated members 
one Sikh member coming from that province to which the elected Sikh member does 
not belong, The only other alternative that seems possible is to increase by one 
the total number of elected members, but this would of course disturb the general 
ratio. 

In the case of the Buddhists one elected seat should suffice. 

Some difficulty is to be found in deciding how effect is to be given to the 

‘Veightage*’ proposed for Hindus. It is true that the great bulk of the Hindu 

population belongs to the Jammu Province, but there are obvious objections in the 

way of allotting them a larger number of seats in that Province than can be given 
to Muslims, who even in Jammu are more numerous than Hindus. The most satis- 
factory Bolution appears to lie in giving the “weightage” its main effect in the 
Kashmir Piovince ; although the Hindus in Kashmir are relatively small in number 
they are a highly advanced community and it is to be expected that their voting 
strength will proVe to be considerably higher than their population would suggest. 

It is not proposed that any elected seats should be reserved for the depressed 
classes. In the census the depressed classes are recorded as Hindus, and there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for according them different treatment from that 
received by them in the Punjab, where no special reservation obtains. 

Nominated Members 


Here again there has been a great difference of opinion, the proposals put for- 
ward by various members for the ? proportion of nominated to elected seats vary 
between 25 per cent and 150 per cent. 

It would seem a fair solution that the 
should be equal to two-thirds of the number 
that in addition to these His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur should, if he sees fit 
to do BO, appoint his Ministers, not exceeding 5 in number, as ex-officio members. 
The total membership of the Assembly would thus be limited to 60 (33 -f- 22 -1-5). In 
regard to the nominated members, not less than one-third should be non-officials ; 
apart from this His Highness should have entire discretion in the matter of nomi- 
nation, There has been a general consensus of opinion, however, expressed at the 
Conference that nomination should be so regulated as to provide as far as possible 
for the representation of interests which are ’not specially catered for in the elected 
membership, such for instance as Jagirdars and commercial interests. 

► If the above recommendations are adopted, there would be a clear elected majo- 
rity and there would be a proportion of not less than two non-official members to 
one official member. 


total number of nominated members, 
of elected members, hamoly 22, ana 


District Board 


At present there are no District Boards in the State. There has been a general 
consensus of opinion expressed at the Conference in favour of a beginning being 
made in this matter in the following way. 

Wazirs or District Officers should once every year call a meeting of all the Zaildars 
in their Districts. The Tahsildars and the Road Cess Overseer should also be present. 
The Wazir should make known the amount of funds available from the Road Cess 
Fund for expenditure in the Wazarat. He should ascertain from those present the 
requirements of the various Zails and he should then proceed to make allotments 
after taking into consideration the views expressed. Zaildars should at the same time 
be given an opportunity to put forward their views in regard to other matters such 
as Schools, Medical Relief, Sanitation, etc. 
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In tfie case of districts in which disfancefl are great and communications in- 
difterent, such as, for instance, the Udharopur Wazart which includes Kjshtwar, 
Bhadrawah and Ramban, .it may be difficult to summon Zaildars to District head- 
quarters without causing them undue inconvenience; in such cases the Wazir should 
make a point of consulting Zailders at convenient places when he proceeds on tour. 


The Orissa Boundaries Committee Report 

That a separate Province of Orissa could be created was the view of the Orissa 
Committee whose report was published at Simla on the 25th May 1932. 

The area of the new Province approximately will be 33,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 8,277,000. It will consist of the Orissa division, Angul, Khariar 
Zemiodari, a greater part of the Oaojam district and of the Vizagapaiam Agency 
tracts. 

ITie Committee met under the chairmanship of Bir B. P. O’Donnell, with the 
Hon’ble Mr. H. M. Mehta and Mr, T. K. Phookun, M. L. A., as members. The 
Raja of Parlakimedi, Mr. Bachchidananda Binha and Kao Bahadur 0. V. b. Nara- 
simha Raju were co-opted as members, and shared freely in the proceedings, but 
took DO part in drafting and signing the report. 

The r^ort was unanimous except that Messrs. Mehta and Phookun recommended 
that the Parlakmedi Zemindari should also be included in the new Province. 

In framing their proposals, the Committee have taken into account language, 
race, attitude of the people, geographical position, economic interest and administra- 
tive convenience, and have attached primary importance to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. The views of the people on either side of the boundary were not ignored, in 
order to ensure the gre^itest measure of agreement betweim the area losing and the 
area gaining territory. 

In framing the estimates of revenue for the new ProvincCi the Committee have 
assumed that the sources of revenue will be those at present allocated to the 
Provinces. 

Sinularly, in the estimates of expenditure, they have adhered closely to the exis- 
ting standards both of salary and administration, at the same time assuming that 
suitable economical arrangements would be adopted. 

The new Provincs will not have a High Court or a University. 

As regards long term prisoners, training of constables, etc., it will rely on insti- 
tutions maintained by Bihar to the cost of which it will make a contribution. 

As regards interest and reduction of debts, the Committee have taken the same 
view as the Sind Financial Enquiry Com t. it tee, namely, that the only equitable 
distribution, both of assets and debts, is for each province concerned to take over 
all the assets and liabilities. « 

The basic revenues of the new province are calculated at Ks. 136.58 lakhs, and 
the basic expenditure, including the debt charges, at Rs. 152.50 lakhs. To the latter 
figure must be added the cost of Separation amounting to Rs. 18.23 lakhs, bringing 
the deficit in the first year of separation to Es. 34,15 lakhs, and allowing for the 
normal expansion of expenditure in the last year. The total deficit in the first year 
will amount to Es. 35.21 lakhs, the Committee however anticipate that the revenue 
will increase as the trade depression passes away, and prices to some 
recover, On the other hand expenditure will also rise gradually, raising the deficit 
to 40.93 lakhs in the fifteenth year. They hold that the deficits cannot be met to 
any appreciable extent by the imposition of new taxes, but only by the allocation 
of new sources of revenue or by a subvention from the Central Government or by 
a combination of both the metnods. , t. 

The new Province will not be faced with any administrative jUmcultiea ®*®®P** 
in the case of the All-India Services, where it wifl^ be necessarj t 6 borrow officers 
from other provinces. 
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The new Province will be almost entirely free from communal trouble. The 
number of Muslims is very small, and the Telugu minority is not large. 

Sepa^'Etion in the case of Bihar would cause a slight difference in the proportion 
of the Muslim and Hindu populations, and would doubtless, necessitate the allotment 
to Muslims of a large proportion of the seats in the legislature in Madras. No 
serious administrative difficulties will be entailed. 

The Committee are'of the opinion that the creation of the new Province of 
Orissa may revive or create demands on behalf of other communities linked by 
ties of race and religion, and stimulate a revision of provincial boundaries on 
linguistic and racial lines. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Paper & Paper Pulp Industries 

The following is the text of the Tariff Board's report published by the Govern- 
ment of India and the resolution containing their decision on the grant of protec- 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries. 

It may be recalled that the Government of India, in March, 1931, asked the 

Tariff Board to examine the question how far the Bamboo Paper Industry 

(Protection) Act of 1025 had achieved its purpose of promoiin^ the manufacture in 
India of paper from bamboo, and to consider whether the continuance of protection 
to the industry after March 31, 1932, was desirable. The Board’s report, which 
was submitted on Oct. 15, 1931, was published ior general information on the 2nd, 
February 1932. 

On the first question the Board has found that considerable progress had been 
made in developing the bamboo paper industry. Supplies of raw material are in 
sight in ample quantity for all future requirements and are now obtained by paper 
mills at a very much lower coat than in 1925. When the industry was investigated 

in that year only one process of manufacturing pulp fro n bamboo was in commer- 

cial use and only in the works of one concern. During the past period of protec- 
tion three other concerns have started and actively developed the manufacture of 
bamboo pulp and paper by other processes, and the success obtained by these 
several binder takings justifies the finding that though the ^development of bamboo 
pulp industry has not been so rapid as wuis anticipated in 19:^5, firm and solid 
foundations have been laid for that industry. The cost of production in Indian 
mills has been materially reduced during the period under review, and though this 
result is to be attributed largely to the fall which has taxen place to the cost of 
raw materials, evidence has been produced to show that the installation of new 
plant and the improvement in manufacture methods have contributed greatly to 
this satisfactory result. The Board has examined the claims of the only alternative 
I'aw material to bamboo which India possesses in any large quantity, namely, the 
••^abai grass, and finds that as the main raw material for Indian paper its potential 
^jupply falls far short of the requirements, that if grass wefe to be treated as a 
staple raw material, paper manufacture in India would require a protective duty 
"’considerably higher than that now in force, and that paper made from grass has a 
restricted market. Bamboo, on the other hand, can be obtained in ample qiiantity. 
paper of very good quality is being manufactured from it, and while the withdrawal 
of protection at the present stage will mean the disappearance of bamboo as a raw 
material for paper, an examination of the costs of manufacture shows a reasonable 
prospect of the bamboo paper industry being able eventually to dispense with pro* 
tection. As was found during the first enauiry iu 1925, a bounty is an inappro- 
priate method of assisting this industy, and the Board has reached the conclusion 
that the continuance of the protective duty is necessary and that such protection as 
is given should yjply equally to all methods of pulp and paper mauuiacture, whe- 
ther the raw mawial used is bamboo or grass, 
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With these concluslans the Government of India are in agreement. 

The Board has examined with care the cause and ed^et of the largely increased 
use of imported wood pulp by Indian mills which has occurred since the passing of 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act. The view was stated in the evidence 
given to the Board that the use of increased quantities of imported pulp had delea* 
ted the object of the Act, but the Board has found in regard to this matter that so 
far from the extended use of imported, the experimental work on bam bo, 
the increased output of paper as a pulp having prevented or retarded 
lower cost of production, which has been rendered possible very largely by the 
greater use of chea|) imported pulp, has enabled Indian mills to provide the 
necessary finance for their work on bamboo. The development of the inaustry has, 
however, in the Board’s view, now reached ad stage when a definite stimulus should 
be applied to the manufacture and uee of bamboo pulp and an appropriate method 
is the imposition of a new duty on imported wood pulp. The Government of India 
acc^t these conclusions. 

The main recommendations mode by the Board are as follows (1) Protection 
to the bamboo pulp and paper industry should be continued by means of a duty ; 
(2) a duty on imported paper should be imposed at the same rate and on the same 
articles as at present ; (3) a duty should be imposed on imported wood pulp at the 
jSate of Rs. 45 per ton ; (4) the protective duties on paper and pulp should remain 
in force for a period of seven years from April 1, 1932 ; (5) a conference should be 
held with representatives of different interests to aecicle the proper definition of the 
eksses of paper to be subject to the protective duty ; (6) compliance by paper- 
making companies with the principles stated in para. 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
report should be made a condition precedent to the grant of concessions for the 
exploitation of forests and to the purchase of paper by the GovernmenI ; (7) the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Research Institute should undertake the coordina- 
tion of the experimental work on bamboo. 

The Government of India accept the necessity for giving protection to the 
bgmboo paper industry for a further period by means of a duty on paper and to 
the bamboo pulp industry by means of a duty on imports of pulp. They also 
accept the Board’s recommendations regarding the rate of the two duties and the addi- 
tional period of ptotection required. 

As regards the definition to be embodied in the traiff schedule of the articles 
chargeable with the protective duty, the Government of India are finable to accept 
the Board’s recommendation that, while the ptotective duty should continue to oe 
imposed upon printing and writing papers, the definition of the kinds of paper to 
be das^ ujider those two heads should be determined according to trade usage 
alter consultation with the representatives of different ^interests. The definition of 
the articles to which the protective tariff is to apply should indicate as preckdy as 
possible the intention gi the legislature and should be so framed as to incliMc atiy 
such articles as can be product economically in the country or may compete with 
the indigeneous product, and for this purpose trade usage provides no guide. At 
the same time, toe Government of India appreciate the fact that 'classes of paper’ 
gives rise to difficulties of interpretation, and if protection is given for a farther 
period to the paper industry they propose to proceed without delay to revise the 
basis of assessment to dufy of impiorted paper, in consultation with the different 
interests concerned, in such a way as to obviate disputes regarding interpretation of 
the tariff and to place the results of such a revision before toe Legislature at the 
earliest opportunity* As. however, the time remaining before the expiry of the exiS^ 
ting Act k insufficient to enable the now definitions to be properly determined, the 
Gevemment of India consider that for the immediate purposes the best course will 
be to re-enact the law with the existing definitions. They consider, however, that 
the statutory minimum proportion of mechanical wood pulp required to eiiempt prin- 
ting paper from the pro^tive duty should be raised from 65 to 75 per cent, of 
I fibre content, and that tha allowaf)^ found necessary to provide margins for errdr 
In test aud manufacture should be made entirely by executive order. 

^e Board’s recommendations in respect of theb observations laid down ^ by the 
' Iniian Fiscal Commissioa are maintained in 1% and the succeeding paragraphs 
of its report. The Gov^nment of India considsw it necessary to advert specially to 
tbsm reoommendatioiiSi because in one importont ripest they appear ^ 4 i|dicate a 
mhNippfheQsioa of the Ooyernmeni’s scooted policy in the matter. iCin^Ucy of 
the Government al India has at up Ume been to require, as a condition of reav- 
ing assistance through tariff Or by bounties, that a company alresdy engaged in the 
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. ^ . * 

industry when a. grant of assistance is under consideration, should conform to the 
principles stated in para 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s report. Th6 principle that 
companies already engaged in the industry are not subject to the conditions^ In 
question received s cmr statutory authority in the first Bteol Industry (Protection) 
Act of BCscl 5 of which regulated the grant of bounties, and it was reasserted 
in nnmistakeable language by the External Capita ICommittee in 1925. While, there- 
fore. the Government of India consider that the manufacturing concerns enjoying 
tariff protection should hold it incumbent Upon themselves to take such steps as are 
reasonably practicable to ensure Indian participation in the industry concerned, they 
must dissent from the view that compulsory methods for bringing about this result 
such as those suggested in parA 108 of the Board’s report are justified by any de- 
claration ofljolicy which has been made by the Government iu the past. 

The question whether it will be possible to maintain and develop the paper pulp 
section of the Forest Research Institute, as recommended by the Board, will receive 
separate consideration. 

The Government of India propose to introduce legislation immediately to give effect 
in the manner indicated in para. 6 of this resolution to the Board’s recommendations 
in respect of customs tariff. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 


To Protect Wire and Wire Nails Industries 


The Government have also released for publication the Tariff Board's report and 
their decision oq the ^rant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. It will 
be remembered that the Government, in May last year, remitted to the Tariff Board 
for enquiry an applicatiou from the Indian Steel Wire Products asking for the 
restbration qif protection to the wire and wire nail industry. The Board’s report 
which was submitted on Oct. 15, 1931, was published for general information on the 
2nd, FEBRUARY 1932. The Board’s conclusions may be summarised as follows ; — In 
order to justify the grant of protection to the manufacture of wire and wire nails in 
India, it is necessary that these products should be made from Indian steel, and for 
this purpose the establishment of a wire rod mill in India is essential. Since no mill 
exists in India capable of rolling wire rod, the application for protection to the wire 
and wire nail industry is prematur^ but one firm of Indian steel wire products at 
Tatanagar is at present manufacturing wire and wire nails from imported wire rod 
and is prepared, if protection is granted to the industry, to erect a mill capable of 
rolling wire roa from Indian steel bullets. The output of this mill would be large 
enou^ to secure an economical level of costs, and a market exists in India suffeient 
Jp absorb the output of the mill, including its products other than wire rod used 
m the manufacture of wire and wire nails. If the firm obtains no assistanoe now in 
carrying on manufacture from imported raw material it will be compelled to stop 
wor&ng. and temporary assistance should be granted, because the manufacture of 
wire ana wire nails was given protection in 1924 and became the present proprietor 
of the concern, when he purchased the works, was justified in assuming that though 
protection had been withdrawn in 1927 restoration before 1930 was a reasonable cer- 
tainty. The Board’s recommendation is that so much assistance should 
be granted to the industry as will enable it to maintain itself until such 
time as may reasonably be expected to make arrangements for supplying itself 
with the material drawn from indigenous sources. It is calculated that if a selling ' 
price of Bs. 190 per ton can be gniranteed for wire nails, the manufacturer should 
obtain a Mofit on his present output of about 5 per cent on his total capital exj)en- 
diture, wf the Board considers this to be a lair price for the purpose or temporary 
assistance. It accordingly recommends the imposition of a duty on wire and wire 
nails at the rate c# Rs. 45 pmr ton until the wire and wire nail iindustry’s claim to 
61 
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)a^oletbat<^pew biawch^ o| the industi^ should be created^ and the 
madd in India thereby widened^ The information in their pc^se^sioe 
believe the maotimdaire of wire rod in Ipdia presents no inapp^- 
able difficulties, but unless assistance is ^ren now such manufacture is likelv |o be 
poatpbaed |ir an indefinite period. They desire^ however, to make it pjbaii^tnat when 
^inacpmery for thd manufacture of wire rod has been installed and ploduetion eom- 
roenoes, thpt hict will oot in itself constitute a valid claim, to protection. It will still 
be neeesssarv for the industry to show to the satisfaction of the Tariff Boakd and the 
Legislature ihat manufacture under the new conditions is likelj to bd« economibat, 
ana in short, that tjbe principles laid down by the Fiscal Oommtssion are statililedc 

^ In accordance with the decision stated in the preceding paragraph, the (}5veimment 
dI I ndia #iU introduce legislation immediatelY to impose a protective duty of^&s. 45 
ton on the articles recommended by the Bora to operate until March 31} 1934. 
ihey^also propose to continue to allow to the Indian Sted Wire F|odubtB4hOcooce8« 
aion Wbich4hey mloy at present in respect of the duty^on iippoTtbd w^e iad» 
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